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PREFACE   BY  THE  AUTHOR 


I  PURPOSE  writing  the  history  of  a  mémorable  Revolution, 
which  has  profoundly  agitated  the  minds  of  men,  and  which 
still  continues  to  divide  them.  I  disguise  not  from  myself  the 
difficulties  of  the  undertaking;  for  passions  which  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  stifled  under  the  sway  of  military  despotism 
have  recently  revived.  All  at  once  men  bowed  down  by  age 
and  toil  have  felt  resentments  which,  according  to  appearance, 
were  appeased,  awaken  within  them,  and  they  have  communi- 
cated them  to  us,  their  sons  and  heirs.  But  if  we  have  to 
uphold  the  same  cause,  we  have  not  to  defend  their  conduct, 
for  we  can  separate  liberty  from  those  who  have  rendered  it 
service  or  disservice  ;  whilst  we  possess  the  advantage  of 
having  observed  those  veterans,  who,  still  full  of  their  recol- 
lections,, still  agitated  by  their  impressions,  reveal  to  us  the 
spirit  and  the  character  of  parties,  and  teach  us  to  com- 
prehend them.*  Perhaps  the  moment  when  the  actors  are 
about  to  expire  is  the  most  proper  for  writing  this  history  ; 
we  can  collect  their  evidence  without  particij^ating  in  all  their 
passions. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  I  have  endeavoured  to  stifle  within  my 
own  bosom  every  feeling  of  animosity  :  I  alternately  figured 
to  myself  that,  born  in  a  cottage,  animated  with  a  just  ambi- 
tion, I  was  resolved  to  acquire  what  the  pride  of  the  higher 
classes  had  unjustly  refused  me  ;  or  that,  bred  in  palaces,  the 
heir  to  ancient  privileges,  it  was  painful  to  me  to  renounce  a 
possession  which  I  regarded  as  a  legitimate  property.  Thence- 
forward I  could  not  harbour  enmity  against  either  party  ;  I 
pitied  tlie  combatants,  and  I  indemnified  myself  by  admiring- 
generous  deeds  wherever  I  found  them. 

*  "Thepeoi)lc  never  revolt  from  fickleness,  or  tlie  mere  desire  of  change.  It  is 
the  impatience  of  sulfering  which  alone  has  this  effect." — Sully's  Memoirs. 
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OOME  years  have  elapsed  since  M.  Thiers'  "  History  of  the 
^  French  Revolution  "  was  first  introduced  to  readers  in  an 
English  translation.  The  \'alue  of  such  a  work  can  only  be 
tested  by  time  and  popularity.  The  subject,  although  of  the 
deepest  interest,  had  been  so  often  touched  upon  by  previous 
writers,  that  novelty,  either  in  fact  or  inference,  was  scarcely 
to  be  expected.  In  France  the  book  was  received  with  enthu- 
siasm, and  adopted  without  hesitation  as  the  standard  authority. 
This  might  have  been  looked  for,  from  the  impulsive  character 
of  the  people,  the  known  abilities  of  the  author,  and  his 
political  eminence.  It  was  felt  at  once  that  he  was  able  to 
grapple  with  the  question,  and  examine  its  minute  details 
with  searching  fidelity.  His  mind  was  practical  more  than 
speculative.  He  was  a  man  of  business  rather  than  a  dream- 
ing philosopher  ;  an  adroit,  keen,  clear-headed,  worldly  states- 
man, with  no  strong  passions  or  prejudices  to  mislead  his 
judgment,  and  entirely  uninfluenced  by  fanciful  theories  to 
obscure  his  meaning.  His  history  is  a  narrative  of  facts, 
seldom  interrupted  by  episodes  or  parenthetical  reflections. 
He  has  no  tendency  to  enter  into  long  investigations  of  causes, 
which  he  leaves  the  reader  to  discover  for  himself.  In  his 
delineations  of  character  he  seizes  obvious  points  and  promi- 
nent features.  In  this  he  is  directly  contrasted  with  Mignet, 
who  refines  with  metaphysical  nicety,  and  halts  to  dissect  a 
feeling  when  he  should  hasten  on  to  relate  an  event.  Mignet 
is  subtle,  and  frequently  obscure.  Thiers  is  frank,  and  always 
intelligible.  Hence  the  secret  of  his  superior  attraction  ;  and 
on  this  ground,  independent  of  others,  his  work  has  established 
itself  as  a  classic,  and  increases  in  estimation  on  repeated 
perusal.     It  may  justly  be  pronounced  the  best  that  has  been 
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written  on  a,  very  momentous  period  :  the  safest,  as  well  as 
the  most  entertaining  ;  and  when  we  refer  to  the  long  list 
of  eminent  authors  who  have  employed  their  pens  in  the 
description  of  this  gigantic  moral  earthquake,  it  is  no  slight 
commendation  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  phalanx.  We 
have  said  why  we  prefer  Thiers  to  Mignet — although  in  literary 
composition  their  merits  are  equally  balanced.  In  England 
the  reputation  of  ]\1.  Thiers'  History  has  increased  gradually. 
Received  at  first  with  caution,  perhaps  with  disti'ust,  it  has 
made  its  way  by  intrinsic  weight,  and  obtains  with  each  suc- 
ceeding year  a  wider  popularity.  A  new  edition  has  therefore 
become  necessary,  which  we  now  present  in  a  more  convenient 
form,  and,  as  we  trust,  with  some  additional  recommendations. 
It  has  been  objected  that  Thiers  is  a  partial  historian,  and 
writes  with  a  natural  bias  in  favour  of  his  own  country.  If  so. 
a  reasonable  allowance  must  be  made  for  a  fault  inseparable 
from  humanity.  But  this  tendency,  when  it  occurs,  is  com- 
pensated for  in  this  edition  by  a  series  of  illustrative  notes 
from  the  most  important  authorities  on  the  subject,  so  that  the 
reader  is  thereby  enabled  to  balance  conflicting  opinions,  and 
regulate  his  own  judgment  on  a  comparison  of  evidence. 

Lord  Byron  has  said,  "  It  has  long  been  the  fashion  to 
ascribe  everything  to  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  French 
Revolution  to  everything  but  the  real  cause.  That  cause  is 
obvious.  The  government  exacted  more  than  the  people  could 
bear,  and  the  people  neither  could  nor  would  bear  any  longer." 
There  is  truth  in  this  short  summary  ;  but  the  question  is  too 
complicated  to  be  dismissed  merely  in  a  sentence.  The  storm 
had  long  been  brewing,  and  many  agencies  were  concerned  in 
bringing  it  to  a  head.  The  catastrophe  was  foreseen  and  pre- 
dicted, not  only  by  profound  thinkers,  but  by  casual  observers. 
Many  were  the  warning  voices,  but  all  were  unheeded  until 
the  explosion  took  place.  The  successive  causes,  immediate 
and  secondary,  have  been  amply  discussed  ;  but  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  an  author  so  well  versed  in  the  annals  of  France 
as  M.  Thiers  has  not  entered  more  into  detail  in  his  intro- 
ductory dissertation.  After  a  few  brief  paragraphs,  he  breaks 
at  once  into  his  subject,  as  if  he  took  it  for  granted  that  all 
his  readers  were  as  well  accjnainted  as  himself  with  the  origin 
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of  that  memorable  event.  Tlie  climax  was  gradual  of  approach, 
and  long  in  preparation.  What  Dr.  Johnson  says  in  his  tragedy 
of  "  Irene  "  of  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  applies  strongly  to 
the  destruction  of  tlie  French  monarchy  : — 

"  A  thousand  horrid  prodigies  foretold  it  ; 
A  feeble  government,  eluded  laws, 
A  factious  populace,  luxurious  nobles, 
And  all  the  maladies  of  sinking  states." 

As  in  more  recent  times  the  decay  of  authority  is  accom- 
panied by  the  outrages  of  anarchists  and  the  tyranny  of  trades' 
unions.  Foremost  in  the  list,  the  deficiency  of  the  public 
revenue,  the  preposterous  salaries  of  the  officers  of  the  Crown, 
and  the  unbridled  speculations  of  the  Encyclopaedists — brilliant 
but  dangerous  sophists,  who  promulgated  visionary  doctrines, 
utterly  subversive  of  religion,  law,  policy,  or  morality — were 
the  most  formidable  pioneers  of  the  Revolution.  As  soon  as 
they  were  listened  to,  the  end  became  certain.  They  exposed 
the  wrongs  and  pointed  out  the  privileges  of  all  classes  ; 
but  while  they  did  this,  they  at  the  same  time  advocated 
principles  incompatible  with  the  interests  of  civilized  society. 
The  executive  energy  of  Cromwell,  and  the  financial  ability 
of  Colbert,  might  even  at  a  late  hour  have  opposed  an  effec- 
tual barrier  ;  but  Bonaparte  rose  to  power  too  late  and  Mira- 
beau passed  away  before  his  career  was  completed.  The 
lesson  was  intended  to  be  taught  ;  and  well  will  it  be  for 
future  generations  if  they  lay  it  to  their  hearts,  and  imbibe 
wisdom  from  the  study. 

Foremost  amongst  those  whose  writings  tended  to  inflame 
and  pervert  the  public  mind  were  Voltaire  and  Rousseau. 
The  first  of  these  had  every  possible  requisite  for  such  a 
task.  Shrewd,  calculating,  and  cunning  as  a  fox  ;  a  wit 
without  heart,  an  innovator  without  conscience,  an  expert 
handler  of  paradoxes,  the  light  thin  soil  of  whose  mind  could 
not  nourish  the  tree  of  knowledge  ;  acquainted  with  society 
in  all  its  grades,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  ;  a  contemner, 
less  from  sound  conviction  than  from  the  instincts  of  over- 
weening self-conceit,  of  all  systems  of  religion,  government, 
and    morals — this    I'eady    unprincipled    satirist    was    just    the 
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man  to  precipitate  the  great  crisis  of  the  Revohition.  All 
wlio  read  could  understand  him.  There  was  no  affected 
mysticism  in  his  manner  ;  he  was  uniformly  concise,  lucid, 
and  plausible,  and  set  off  his  style  by  all  the  graces  of 
the  most  sparkling  wit  and  cutting  sarcasm.  His  favourite 
mode  of  commencing  an  attack  is  by  insinuation.  He  sneers 
away  a  moral  system  in  a  sentence,  and  disturbs  faith  in 
religion  and  humanity  by  a  terse  and  sparkling  allegory. 
That  he  effected  some  good  in  his  generation  is  unquestion- 
able. He  denounced  the  avarice  and  negligence  of  the  higher 
orders  of  the  priesthood  ;  lashed  the  insane  rage  for  war, 
then  so  general  on  the  continent  ;  exposed  the  vices  and  im- 
becility of  the  noblesse  ;  and  did  not  spare  even  the  throne 
itself.  Had  he  stopped  here,  he  would  have  deserved  praise  ; 
but  his  restless  intellect  spurned  all  decent  restraints,  per- 
versely confounding  the  distinctions  between  truth  and  false- 
hood, absurdity  and  common-sense.  C-ynical  by  nature,  the 
crimes  and  utter  callousness  which  he  observed  amongst  the 
higher  classes  made  him  a  sceptic  to  all  generous  emotions  ; 
as  the  corruption  of  the  privileged  clergy  made  him  reject 
all  belief  in  Christianity.  Hazlitt,  who  of  all  men  in  the 
world  was  the  least  likely  to  underrate  him,  has  well  observed 
that  ''the  poisoned  wound  he  inflicted  was  so  fine  as  scarcely 
to  be  felt,  until  it  rankled  and  festered  in  its  mortal  con- 
sequences ;  and  he  loved  to  reduce  things  below  their  level, 
making  them  all  alike  seem  worthless  and  hollow  !  " 

Of  a  far  different  order  of  intellect,  but  in  his  way  equally 
influential,  was  Voltaire's  great  rival,  Rousseau.  The  object  of 
this  insidious  sentimentalist  was — in  politics,  to  bring  about 
republicanism  ;  in  ethics,  to  subvert  the  entire  framework 
of  society,  and  introduce  universal  licence  ;  in  religion,  to 
do  away  with  faith  grounded  on  the  convictions  of  reason, 
and  to  substitute  in  its  stead  the  cant  of  instinct  and  sensi- 
bility. His  specious,  shallow,  tinsel  eloquence,  which  was 
mistaken  for  the  sterling  ore  of  thought,  turned  tlie  brain 
of  all  France.  Because  his  ideas  were  eccentric,  they  were 
accounted  profound  ;  and  his  studied  indecency  was  received 
as  the  prompting  of  a  healtliy  and  impassioned  temperament. 
We   wlin    li\{'   in    more   enlightened    times,    when    the    pul)lic 
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mind  is  able  to  dotoct  tlio  true  from  the  false,  aiul  it'  crazed 
for  a  season  In-  some  pet  crotchet,  never  fails  soon  to  right 
itself,  can  scarcely  imagine  tlie  effect  which  Voltaire  and 
Rousseau,  assisted  by  the  Encyclo])a3dists,  produced  in  their 
day.  That  a  convulsion  would  have  taken  place,  even  without 
their  aid,  is  un((uestionable  ;  but  equally  certain  is  it  that 
they  greatly  contributed  to  hurry  on  the  crisis.  The  eff'ects 
of  their  writings  may  easily  be  traced  in  the  wild  specula- 
tions of  the  unworldly  Girondins,  the  republican  cant  of  the 
Dantonists,  and  the  unblushing  atlieism  of  the  worshippers 
of  the  Goddess  of  Eeason. 

The  radical  defect  of  all  Rousseau's  writings  was  the  substi- 
tution of  sentiment  for  principle.  Never  was  man  so  glaringly 
deficient  in  what  may  be  called  the  moral  sense.  His  mind 
"  wore  motley,''  and  was  made  up  of  inconsistencies.  While 
he  professed  to  inculcate  a  system  of  the  purest  ethics,  he 
lived  in  avowed  adultery  with  a  woman  old  enough  to  be 
his  mother  ;  and  wrote  upon  the  duties  owing  by  parents  to 
their  children,  while  he  sent  his  own  to  the  Foundling 
Hospital  !  That  he  was  actuated  throughout  his  literary 
career  by  no  better  feeling  than  a  mere  morbid  craving  for 
notoriety,  is  evident  from  one  of  his  published  conversations 
with  Burke,  wherein  he  observes,  that  finding  that  the 
ordinary  vehicle  of  literature  was  worn  out,  he  took  upon 
himself  the  task  of  renewing  the  springs,  repainting  the 
panels,  and  gilding  the  whole  machine  afresh.  In  other 
words,  he  was  solely  anxious  to  create  a  sensation,  no 
matter  how  eccentric  were  the  means  which  he  employed 
for  that  purpose. 

Voltaire  and  Rousseau  lived  and  wrote  exclusively  for 
effect.  Yet  it  has  been  urged  by  those  who,  seduced  by 
their  talents,  would  fain  make  excuses  for  their  sophistries, 
that  both  acted  from  the  best  intentions.  This  is  pure  cant — 
the  plea  urged  by  every  knave  for  his  offences  against  society. 
The  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey  is  filled  every  session  with  the 
best  intentions  ;  they  figure  unequivocally  in  the  police-offices, 
people  the  vast  pasturages  of  Australia,  and  form — says  the 
quaint  old  Spanish  proverb — the  pavement  of  hell  itself  ! 

While  these    and    other    malign    influences  were    at   work. 
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the  grand  struggle  for  independence  took  place  in  America. 
This  event  startled  France  like  a  thunder-clap.  Adieu  now  to 
all  hojDe  of  escape  from  revolution  !  The  heather  is  on  fire, 
and  nothing  can  check  the  j)rogress  of  the  conflagration. 
Within  the  precincts  of  the  palace,  in  the  salons  of  fashion, 
and  universally  among  the  tiers-état,  nothing  is  talked  of 
but  the  gallantry  of  the  transatlantic  patriots.  Washington 
is  the  hero — Franklin  the  philosopher  of  the  day.  Carried 
away  by  the  general  enthusiasm,  and  glad,  no  doubt,  of  such 
an  opportunity  of  humbling  the  pride  and  increasing  the 
difficulties  of  England — although  his  private  correspondence 
would  seem  to  show  otherwise — Louis  XYI.  took  the  des- 
perate resolution  of  supplying  the  revolted  colonies  with 
funds  and  troops.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  this  Prince, 
who  possessed  many  excellent  private  and  public  quali- 
ties, to  do  everything  with  the  best  intentions,  and  to 
succeed  in  nothing.  "As  for  the  King,"  says  Mr.  Carlyle, 
in  his  eloquent  analytical  history  of  the  Revolution,  "  he, 
as  usual,  will  go  wavering  cameleon-like,  changing  colour 
and  purpose  with  the  C()lc)ur  of  his  environment — good  for 
no  kingly  use."  This  is  well  observed  of  Louis.  He  was 
as  "  infirm  of  purpose  "  as  Macbeth,  swayed  now  by  the 
counsels  of  the  Queen,  now  by  those  of  the  Assembly,  and 
giving  a  tenacious  adhesion  to  neither.  In  assisting  the 
American  insurgents  he  took  the  most  suicidal  step  that  it 
was  possible  for  monarch,  situated  as  he  was,  to  take  ;  for 
when  his  troops  returned  home — and  they  constituted  the 
flower  of  the  young  noblesse  and  the  army — they  brought 
back  with  them  opinions  and  feelings  until  then  proscribed 
in  France  ;  talked  loudly  of  the  duty  of  resistance  to  de- 
spotic authority  ;  and  thus  communicated  an  irreparable 
shock  to  the  tottering  throne  of  Louis.  The  final  blow, 
however,  was  given  by  the  collapse  of  the  national  fiiuxnces, 
the  annual  deficit  of  which,  amounting  to  above  seven 
millions  sterling,  compelled  the  reluctant  monarch  to  summon 
the  States-general,  and  thus  admit  the  necessity  of  a  radical 
change  in  the  government — in  other  words,  to  sanction  those 
innovations  which  could  not  terminate  otherwise  than  in 
revolution. 
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And  now  tlie  work  a])peared  to  be  complete.  The  mon- 
archy was  abolished,  the  aristocracy  annihilated  ;  religious 
and  moral  responsibility  was  denounced  as  an  em])ty  chimera, 
and  the  new  system  universally  proclaimed,  liut  the  ele- 
ments of  which  it  was  compounded  were  discordant,  and 
already,  like  the  armed  men  produced  by  the  dragon's 
teeth  of  Cadmus,  they  had  begun  to  war  on  each  other. 
There  was  hope  yet  if  the  disciples  of  liberty  and  equality, 
who  refused  to  fraternize,  had  been  left  to  themselves. 
Nothing  could  give  them  streng-th  and  permanence  but  unity  ; 
and  unity  could  only  come  by  a  pressure  from  without. 
In  evil  hour  that  pressure  was  resorted  to.  The  invasion 
of  France  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  subsequently  by 
the  allied  armies  of  Austria  and  England,  under  Prince 
Cobourg.  with  the  avowed  objects  of  conquest  and  parti- 
tion, settled  the  question  definitively,  and  combined  all 
parties  in  one  blended  feeling  of  national  patriotism.  From 
that  moment  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  became  im- 
possible, and  the  republic  was  firmly  consolidated.  A  struggle 
of  twenty  years  was  the  consequence  of  this  fatal  mistake  ! 
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CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION 


1789. 

May   5.  Opening  op  the  States-general  at  Versailles— The  tiers-état, 
If  661  deputies;  nobles,  285;  clergy,  308;  total,  1254. 

6.  Division  between  the  different  orders  respecting  the  mode  of  veri- 
fj'ing  their  powers. 

10.  The  electors  of  Paris  declare  themselves  in  permanent  session. 

23.  Notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  the  tiers-état,   the  different 
"7/  orders  meet  separately.      The   clergy  and  nobility  communicate 

to  the  tiers-état  the  renunciation  of  their  privileges,  and  submit 
to  pay  their  proportion  of  the  public  burdens. 
June  17.  The  deputies  of  the  tiers-état,  already  joined  by  some  of  the  clergy, 
declare  their  assembly  to  be  the  only  legal  one,  and  constitute 
themselves  as  The  National  Assembly.  The  Assembly  declares  all 
the  taxes  illegally  imposed,  but  it  authorizes  the  levy  of  them  pro- 
visionally, only  till  the  day  of  its  first  separation,  from  whatever 
cause  that  separation  may  proceed, 

20.  The  oath  of  the  tennis-court. 

23.  Royal  session  of  the  States-general. 

27.  The  union  of  the  several  Orders  in  the  National  Assembly. 

30.  The  Parisians  set  at  liberty  the  French  guards  imprisoned  in  the 
Abbaye. 
July    2-9.  A  great  number  of  troops  collected  around  Paris. 

11.  Change  of  the  ministry.     Dismissal  of  Necker. 

12.  Riots   in    Paris.      The    Prince    de    Lambesc    at    the    head   of    the 

German  dragoons  charges  the  populace  in  the  Tuileries.  Camille 
Desmoulins,  in  the  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal,  recommends  an 
appeal  to  arms.  The  green  cockade  is  assumed.  Conflict  between 
the  French  guards  and  a  detachment  of  the  Royal  German 
regiment. 

13.  First  organization  of  the  militia  of  Paris.     The  barriers  attacked 

and  burnt. 

14.  Storming  of  the  Bastille.    Massacre  of  the  governor  de  Launay 

and  Flesselles,  jirévôt  des  marchands.  The  red  and  blue  cockade 
(the  city  colours)  substituted  for  the  green  cockade. 

15.  The  King  and  his  brothers  repair  to  the  National  Assembly.     Tho 

troops  collected  round  Paris  dismissed.  Approval  of  the  institu- 
tions of  the  national  guard.  The  electors  nominate  Bailly  mayor 
of  Paris,  and  Lafayette  general-in-chief  of  the  national  guard. 
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July  1 6.  Recall  of  Necker — Comte  d'Artois  and  the  Prince  do  Condë  emi- 
grate. 
17.  The  King  proceeds  to  the  Hôtel  de  Ville  of  Paris.  Bailly  thus 
addresses  him  :  "  Sire,  I  bring  you  the  keys  of  the  city  of  Paris  ; 
they  are  the  same  which  were  presented  to  Henry  IV.  He  had 
reconquered  his  people  ;  the  people  have  reconquered  their 
King."  The  assembled  multitude  applauded  this  address  ;  the 
King  assumed  the  red  and  blue  cockade.  His  presence  quiets 
the  tumult. 

22.  Fresh  disturbances  on  account  of  the  dcarncss  of  corn.     Massacre 

of  Foulon  and  of  Berthier  de  Sauvigny. 
26.  The  tricoloured  cockade  adopted.     On  presenting  it  to  the  electors 
Lafayette  predicts  that  it  will  make  the  tour  of  the  world. 
Aug.    I.  The  cannon  of  Chantilly  and  of  the  He- Adam  taken  possession  of 
and  brought  to  Paris. 

4.  The  National  Assembly  decrees  that  the  constitution  shall  be  pre- 

ceded hy  the  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man  and  of  the  citizen. 
Spontaneous  abolition  of  the  feudal  system  and  of  all  privileges  in 
France. 

18.  Democratic  insurrection  at  Liege. 

23.  Decree    proclaiming    liberty    of    opinions,    religious    as    well    as 

political. 
31.  SupiDression  and  dissolution  of  the  French  guards. 
Sept.  9.  The  National  Assembly  declares  itself  to  be  permanently  assembled. 
10.  It  adopts  as  a  principle  that  the  Legislative  Body  shall  consist  of 
on\j  one  chamber. 
Oct.  I.  Declaration  of  the  rights  of  man  in  society. 

2.  Entertainment  given  by  the  life-guards  at  Versailles. 

5,  6.  The  populace  at  Versailles.     The   King  and   all   his  family  are 

brought  to  Paris. 
14.  The  Due  d'Orleans  quits  Paris  for  a  time  and  goes  to  England. 

19.  The   first   sitting   of    the    National    Assembly   at   the   archbishop's 

palace. 
21.  Decree  conferring  upon  the  tribunal  of  the  Châtelet  the  cogniz- 
ance of  the  crime  of  liir/k  treason  against  the  nation.     Martial  law 
introduced. 

Nov,  2.  Ecclesiastical  property  declared  national  property.  The  Abb(5 
Maury,  being  threatened  with  death  à  la  lanterne,  escapes  by 
saying  to  those  who  have  come  to  attack  him,  "Well,  and  shall 
you  see  any  the  clearer  for  that,  do  you  think  ?  " 
6.  Institution  of  the  society  of  "  The  Friends  of  the  Constitution," 
which  subsequently  became  "  The  Society  of  the  Jacobins."  The 
National  Assembly  transfers  its  place  of  meeting  to  the  riding- 
house  of  the  Tuileries. 

Dec.  19.  Creation  of  territorial  assignats. 

24.  Decree  declaring  Frenchmen  who  arc  not  Catholics  admissible  to 
all  oilices  both  civil  and  military. 
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1790. 

Jan.  15.  Division  of  France  into  eighty-three  departments. 

21.  Equality  of  punishments  enacted,  whatever  the  rank  of  the  culprits. 

26.  The    Assembly    forbids   its    members   to    accepjt    any   oflice    under 

government. 
Feb.  13.  Abolition  of  monastic  vows.     Suppression  of  the  religious  orders. 

19.  Execution  of  the  Marquis  de  Favras,  declared  guilty  of  high  treason. 

20.  Lafayette  proclaims,  in  the  National  Assembly,  that  luhen  oppres- 

sion renders  a  revolution  necessary,  insurrection  is  the  most  sacred  of 
duties. 
Mar.  16.  Abolition  of  "lettres  de  cachet." 

17.  Appropriation  of  ecclesiastical  property  to  the  repayment  of  the 
assignats. 

28.  Suppression  of  the  salt-tax. 

April  I.  Publication  of  the  "Red  Book."  The  secret  expenses  of  the  Court 
had  annually  been  at  the  lowest,  in  1787,  82,000,000  livres,  at  the 
highest,  in  1783,  145,000,000  livres. 

29.  Free  trade  in  corn. 

30.  Institution  of  the  jury. 

May  10.  Massacre  of  the  patriots  at  Montauban. 

12.  Institution,  by  Lafayette  and  Bailly,  of  the  Society  of  1789  (after- 
wards the  club  of  the  Feuillans)  to  counterbalance  the  influence  of 
the  Jacobin  club. 

22.  The  Assembly  decrees  that  the  right  of  declaring  war  and  making 

peace  belongs  to  the  nation. 
June  3.  Insurrection  of  the  blacks  in  Martinique. 
9,  10.  The  civil  list  fixed  at  25,000,000  livres. 
19.  Abolition  of  nobility. 
July  10.  Decree  restoring  to  the  heirs  of  dissenters  expelled  by  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  their  confiscated  property  not  yet  sold. 
14.  First  National  Federation. 
Aug.   6.  Abolition  of  the  droits  d'aiibaine  (seizing  the  property  of  aliens). 
16.  Justices  of  the  peace  instituted. 

31.  Revolt  of  the  Swiss  soldiers  of  Château-Vieux. 
Sept.  4.  Dismissal  and  retreat  of  Necker. 

6.  Suppression  of  the  parliaments. 

10.  Funding  of  the  public  debt. 

29.  Creation  of  800,000,000  of  forced  assignats. 
Oct.    9.  Insurrection  of  the  mulattoes  in  St.  Domingo. 
Nov.    4.  Insurrection  in  the  Isle  of  France. 

27.  Civil   constitution   of  the   clergy.      Institution  of   the  Tribunal  of 

Cassation. 
Dec.  30.  Institution  of  patents  for  inventions. 
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1791. 

Jan.  28.  The  French  army  is  increased  to  the  war  establishment. 
Feb.  12.  Abolition  of  the  monopoly  for  the  cultivation  of  tobacco. 

19.  Monsieur  (afterwards  Louis  XVIII.)  gratifies  the  populace  who  sur- 
round his  palace  by  assuring  them  that  he  will  never  emigrate. 

28.  The  leaders  of  the  populace  proceed  to  Vincennes  and  attempt  to 

massacre  the  prisoners.  The  day  of  the  Daggers.  The  nobles  with 
concealed  arms  assemble  at  the  Tuileries.  The  King,  in  order  to 
prevent  a  conflict  between  them  and  the  national  guards,  commands 
them  to  lay  down  their  arms.  They  obey,  and  are  afterwards 
insulted  and  ill-used. 

April  2-4.  Death  and  Funeral  of  Mirabeau. 

23.  Louis  apprizes  the  Foreign  Courts  that  he  has  taken  the  oath  to 
observe  the  future  constitution. 

May    4.  Annexation  of  Avignon  and  of  the  Comtat-Venaissin  to  France. 

15.  Admission  of  the  free  people  of  colour  to  an  equality  of  political 
rights  with  the  whites. 

June  2.  Louis  XVL,  being  intimidated,  gives  his  consent  to  many  decrees 
from  which  he  had  previously  withheld  it. 
5.  The  decree  passed,  wresting  from  the  King  the  privilege  of  pardoning 
criminals. 

10.  Louis  XVI.  secretly  protests  against  the  sanctions  which  he  has  given 

to  decrees,  and  also  against  those  which  he  may  hereafter  give. 
19.  Robespierre  is  elected  public  accuser  for  the  tribunal  of  the  Seine. 
21-25.  Flight  to  and  Return  from  Varennes.     The  emigration  of 

Monsieur. 

26.  The  life-guards  disbanded. 

July    6.  Appeal  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  to  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  to  unite 
for  the  deliverance  of  Louis  XVL 
7,  Louis  XVL  disavows  the  armaments  equipping  by  the  emigrants. 

11.  Petition  for  the   King's   dethronement.      The  remains  of  Voltaire 

transferred  to  the  Pantheon. 

17.  The  unfurling  of  the  red  flag. 

21.  Institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  established. 

25.  Treaty  of  Berlin  against  France  between  Prussia  and  Austria. 

30.  Suppression  of  decorations  and  orders  of  knighthood. 

Auf.  17.  Decree  enjoining  emigrants  to  return  to  France. 

27.  Treaty  of  Pilnitz  intended  to  consolidate  the  coalition. 

Sept.  3-13.  Completion  and  presentation  of  the  constitution  to  the  King. 
14.  Louis  XVI.  accepts  the  constitution  and  swears  to  maintain  it. 

29.  Decree  relative  to  the  national  guard. 

30.  Last  sitting  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.     This  Assembly  during  the 

three  years  of  its  existence  enacted  1309  laws  and  decrees  relative 
to  legislation  or  to  the  general  administration  of  the  State. 
Oct.    I.  First  Sitting  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

5.  Commencement  of  the  famine.  The  farmers  refuse  to  take  assignats 
in  payment  for  corn.  Decree  taking  from  the  King  the  titles  of 
Sire  and  Your  Majesty. 
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Oct.  14.   The  King  issues  a  proclamation  to  the  emigrants  exhorting  them  to 
rally  romid  the  constitution. 

16.  He  writes  to  his  brothers  to  induce  them  to  return  to  France.     All  the 

men  of  talent  in  Europe  are  invited  by  the  Assembly  to  communicate 
their  opinions  on  the  civil  code.  The  minister  at  war  announces 
that  1900  oflicers  have  left  their  regiments  and  emigrated. 

28.  Decree  requiring  Monsieur  to  return  to  France  within  two  months, 

upon  the  penalty  of  being  deprived  of  his  right  to  the  regency. 

30.  Massacres  at  Avignon.     The  slaughtered  prisoners  are  thrown  into 

an  ice-pit. 
Nov.  12.  The  King  refuses  to  sanction  the  decree  against  the  emigrants. 

17.  Petion  is  elected  mayor  of  Paris. 
22.  Port-au-Prince  (St.  Domingo)  burnt. 

26.  Chabot  enters  the  King's  presence  with  his  hat  on. 

29.  The  Assembly  requires  the  King  to  call  upon  the  princes  of  the  empire 

not  to  allow  the  assembling  of  emigrants  in  their  territories. 
Dec.    2.  Manuel  elected  procureur- st/ndic  of  the  commune. 

14.  The  King  announces  to  the  Assembly  that  he  will  declare  war  if 
the  Foreign  Courts  disregard  his  declarations  in  favour  of  the 
Revolution. 

19.  The  King  puts  his  veto  to  the  decrees  relative  to  priests  who  refuse 

to  take  the  civic  oath. 

20.  Notification,  in  the  name  of  the  King,  to  the  Elector  of  Treves  to 

disperse  the  emigrants  collected  in  his  States. 

31.  The  Assembly  suppresses  the  ceremony  usual  on  New  Year's  Day. 


1792. 

Jan.    I.  The  King's  brothers,  as  emigrants,  are  decreed  under  accusation. 

23,  24.  First  pillage  of  the  grocers  of  Paris. 
Feb.    7.  Treaty  between   Austria    and   Prussia   to    quell   the   disturbances   in 
France. 

9.  The  property  of  emigrants  sequestrated. 
Mar.    I.  Death  of  Leopold  II.     His  son  Francis  succeeds  him. 

2.  Institution  of  the  King's  constitutional  guard. 

3.  Murder  of  the  mayor  of  Etampes  in  the  execution  of  his  duty. 

19.  Amnesty  granted  to  the  assassins  of  Avignon. 

28.  Decree  admitting  men  of  colour  and  free  negroes  to  the  exercise 

of  political  rights. 

29.  Assassination  of  Gustavus  III.,  King  of  Sweden. 

30.  Appropriation  of  the  property  of  emigrants  to  defray  the  expenses 

of  the  war. 
April  6.  Suppression  of  religious  communities.     Prohibition  of  ecclesiastical 
costumes. 

20.  Declaration  of  war  against  Austria. 

28.  First  hostilities  and  reverses  in  Belgium.     General  Theobald  Dillon 
murdered  by  his  soldiers. 
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May    3.  Decrees  of  accusation  passed  against  Royoii,  author  of  L'Ami  du  Roi, 
and  ]\Iarat,  author  of  L'Ami  du  Peicph'. 

29.  The  King's  paid  guard  disbanded.     Tlie  National  Assembly  consti- 

tutes itself  in  permanent  session. 
June   S,  Decree  ordaining  the  formation  of  a  camp  of  20,000  men  near  Paris. 
Opposed  by  the  King. 

12.  13.  Dismissal  of  the  ministers  Servan,  Roland,  and  Clavii-res. 
20.  The  populace  at  the  Tuileries. 

26.  First  continental  coalition  against  France. 

28.  Lafayette  appears  at  the  bar  to  demand,  in  the  name  of  his  armij,  the 
punishment  of  the  authors  of  the  outrage  of  the  20th. 
July    7.  Francis  II.  elected  Emperor  of  Germany. 
9.  All  the  ministers  of  Louis  XVI.  resign. 
II.  Decree  declaring  the  countrj'  in  danger. 
14.  Third  Federation. 

30.  Arrival  of  the  Marseillais  in  Paris. 
Aug.  10.  The  Tuileries  attacked  and  stormed. 

II.  Suspension  op  the  Eoyal  Authority.      An  executive  council 
formed. 

13.  Imprisonment  of  the  King  and  the  royal  family  in  the  Temple. 
13-21.  The  foreign  ambassadors  leave  Paris. 

14.  Decree  directing  the  sale  of  the  property  of  the  emigrants. 

18.  Flight  of  Lafayette  after  attempting  in  vain  to  induce  his  army  to 

rise  in  favour  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  the  constitution. 
28,  29.  Law  ordaining  domiciliary  visits. 
Sept.  2.  Confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  emigrants. 
2-6.  Massacres  in  the  prisons  of  Paris. 
9.  Massacre  of  the  prisoners  from  Orleans  at  Versailles. 
16.  The  Garde-Meuble  robbed  of  the  jewels  and  precious  stones  belonging 
to  the  crown. 

20.  Battle  of  Valmy. 

21.  Closing  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  after  passing,  between  the  ist  of 

October  1791  and  this  date,  2140  decrees  relative  to  administration 
or  legislation.  Opening  of  the  National  Convention.  Abolition  of 
royalty.     Proclamation  of  the  republic. 

22.  Commencement  of  the  republican  era.     Decree  ordaining  the  renewal 

of  all  the  administrative,  municipal,  and  judicial  bodies,  as  sus- 
pected of  being  gangrened  with  royalism. 

23.  Entry  of  the  French  into  Chambery.     Conquest  of  Savoy. 

28.  Nice  taken. 

29.  Louis  XVI.  separated  from  his  family   and  removed  to  the  great 

tower  of  the  Temple. 
Oct.     8.  The  siege  of  Lille  raised,   after  an  heroic  defence  by  its  inhabi- 
tants. 
9.  Law    ordaining   the    immediate   death   of    every   emigrant    taken    in 

arms. 
10.  The  titles  of  citoyen  and  citoyenne  adopted  instead  of  mondcur  and 
madame. 

15.  Suppression  o    the  order  of  St.  Louis. 

22.  Entire  evacuation  of  the  French  territory  by  the  allies. 
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Oct.  23.  Law  banisliing  the  emij^rants  in  mass  and  for  ever,  and  deciceing 
the  penalty  of  death  against  all,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex, 
who  shall  return  to  France.     Confiscation  of  their  property. 

Nov.    6.  Victory  of  Jeniappes. 

7.  Decree  for  putting  Louis  XVL  upon  his  trial. 

19.  The  Convention,  by  a  decree,  promises  aid  and  succour  to  all  those 

nations  which  may  desire  to  overthrow  their  governments. 

20.  Discovery  of  the  Iron  Chest. 

Dec.  4.  Decree  pronouncing  the  penalty  of  death  against  all  who  shall 
propose  or  attempt  to  restore  royalty  in  France. 

II.  First  examination  of  Louis  XVI. 

16.  Decree  banishing  the  Bourbons,  with  the  exception  of  the  prisoners 
in  the  Temple  and  Philip  Egalité  (the  Due  d'Orleans),  respecting 
whom  the  Convention  reserves  to  itself  the  right  of  deciding 
hereafter.     Philip  Egalité  continues  to  sit  in  the  Convention. 

25.  Louis  XVI.  writes  his  will. 

26.  Defence  of  Louis  XVI.  delivered  by  Desèze. 

27.  Commencement  of  the  debates  in  the  National  Convention. 

31.  England  refuses  to  recognize  the  minister  of  the  French  republic. 


1793- 

Jan.  13.  Basseville  murdered  at  Eome. 

14.  End  of  the  debates  in  the  Convention  relative  to  Louis  XVI. 
15-20.  Votes  and  scrutinies  for  the  sentence  on  Louis  XVL,  the  appeal 
to  the  people,  the  reprieve,  &c. 

20.  Notification  to  Louis  XVI.  of  the  sentence  of  death  pronounced  upon 

him.     Last  interview  of   the  King  with  his  family.     Murder  of 
Lepelletier  St.  Fargeau. 

21.  Execution  of  Louis  XVI. 

24.  The  Convention  in  a  body  attends  the  funeral  of  Lepelletier,  to 
whose  remains  are  awarded  the  honours  of  the  Pantheon. 

28,  Louis  Xavier  (Monsieur)  assumes  the  title  of  Regent  of  France,  and 
proclaims  Louis  XVII.  King. 

31.  Incorporation  of  the  county  of  Nice  with  France. 
Feb.    I.  The  Convention  declares  war  against  England  and  Holland. 

24.  Decree  ordaining  the  levy  of  300,000  men. 

25,  26.  Plunder  of  the  grocers'  shops  in  Paris. 
Mar.   5.  The  colonies  declared  in  a  state  of  siege. 

7.  The  Convention  declares  war  against  Spain. 

9.  Commissioners  of  the  Convention  sent  with  unlimited  powers  into 
the  departments.     Abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt.     First  coa- 
lition against  France  formed  by  England,  Austria,  Prussia,  Holland, 
Spain,  Portugal,  the  Two  Sicilies,  the  Roman  States,  Sardinia,  and 
Piedmont. 
10,  II.  Institution  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal. 
12.  Committees  of  surveillance  established  in  Paris. 
H-15.  Insurrection  in  La  Vendée.     Cholet  taken  by  the  insurgents» 
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Mar.  iS.  Battle  of  Neerwinden. 

21.  Decree  ordainine:  the  punishment  of  death  against  all  who  shall 
propose  an  agrarian  law. 

25.  Institution  of  the  committee  of  general  safety. 
April  I.  Defection  of  Dumouriez. 

6.  The  committee  of  public  welfare  instituted  by  a  law. 

9.  Apprehension  of  the  Due  d'Orleans  (Egalité),  and  imprisonment  at 
Marseilles  of  all  the  members  of  the  family  of  the  Bourbons  not 
confined  in  the  Temple.     Representatives  of  the  people  sent  to  the 
republican  armies. 
13.  Marat  decreed  under  accusation  by  the  Convention. 

17.  The  Spaniards  overrun  Roussillon. 

24.  Marat  acquitted,  and  carried  in  triumph  to  the  hall  of  the  Convention. 
May    4.  A  maximum  fixed  for  the  price  of  corn  and  flour. 
10.  First  meeting  of  the  Convention  at  the  Tuileries. 

18.  The  Girondins  obtain  the  institution  of  the  commission  of  the  twelve 

to  watch  the  motions  of  agitators. 
20.  Forced  loan  of  1000  millions  imposed  upon  the  rich. 

26.  Insurrection  in  Corsica. 

29.  Insurrection  in  Lyons  against  the  Jacobins. 

^  '  ^  ■  (  Revolution  of  May  31.     Downfall  of  the  Girondins. 
June   I,    2.  j 

5.  Federalist  insurrection  at  Marseilles  and  Caen. 

8.  Blockade  of  the  ports  of  France  by  England. 

9.  Protest  of  73  deputies  against  the  acts  of  the  Convention  on  the  31st 

of  May  and  the  2nd  of  June. 
10.  Saumur  taken  by  the  Yendeans.     A  decree  that  absolute  necessaries 

shall  not  be  taxed. 
21-24.  Insurrection  in  St.  Domingo.     The  Cape  burned. 

23.  Martial  law  repealed. 

29.  The  constitution  submitted  to  the  primary  assemblies. 
28,  29.  Nantes  attacked  by  the  Vendeans. 
July    3.  Decree  commanding  the  siege  of  Lyons. 

4.  Foundlings  named  the  children  of  the  country. 
13.  Marat  Assassinated  by  Charlotte  Coeday. 

24.  Capitulation  of  Mayence. 

26.  Establishment  of  telegraphs. 

27.  Robespierre  nominated  a  member  of  the  committee  of  public  welfare. 

28.  Capitulation  of  Valenciennes. 

Aug.    I.  Marie  Antoinette  removed  to  the  Conciergerie. 

7.  Decree  declaring  Pitt  an  enemy  of  mankind. 

8.  Suppression  of  all  academies  and  literary  societies. 

10.  The  constitution  of  1793  accepted  by  the  deputies  of  44,000  com- 
munes of  the  republic. 
15.  Institution  of  the  great  book  of  the  public  debt. 

22.  Adoption  of  the  first  eight  heads  of  the  civil  code. 

23.  Law  ordaining  the  levy  en  masse. 

Sept.   5.  Decree  enacting  that  a   revolutionary  army  shall  travel  over  the 
departments  with  artillery  and  a  guillotine. 
7,8.  Victory  gained  over  the  English  at  Hondschoote, 
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Sept. II.  Establishment  of  the  viaximnm  for  corn  and  Hour. 

15.  Investment  and  siege  of  Toulon. 

17.  Law  of  the  suspected. 
Oct.  10.  Lyons   taken   by   the   army  of   the   Convention.     The  government 
declared  revolutionary  till  a  peace. 

15,  16.  Alctory  of  Wattignies.     The  blockade  of  Maubeuge  raised. 

16.  Marie  Antoinette  condemned  and  executed. 

17-19.  Defeat  of  the  Vendeans  at  Chollet.     Passage  of  the  Loire. 
31.  The  Girondins  executed. 
Nov.   6.  The  Due  d'Orleans  (Philip  Egalité)  executed. 

10.  The  Catholic  worship  superseded  by  that  of  Reason.     Revolutionary 

massacres  at  Lyons, 

11.  Bailly  executed. 

16.  Lotteries  suppressed. 
Dec.    4.  Organization  of  the  revolutionary  government. 

12.  13.  The  Vendeans  defeated  at  Mans. 
20.  Toulon  retaken. 

22.  The  Vendeans  defeated  at  Savenay. 

26,  27.  The  lines  of  Weissenburg  retaken.    The  blockade  of  Landau  raised. 


1794. 

Jan.     I.  Decree  enacting  that  every  condemned  general  shall  be  executed  at 
the  head  of  his  army. 
4.  Noirmoutiers  taken.     D'Elbee  executed. 
16.  Marseilles  declared  rebellious  and  to  have  lost  its  name. 

21.  Decree  enacting  that  the  anniversary  of  the  execution  of  Louis  XVL 

shall  be  celebrated  as  a  national  festival.  Drownings  (noyades)  at 
Nantes. 
Feb.  4.  Decree  abolishing  slavery  in  the  colonies.  The  negroes  declared 
French  citizens.  Decree  enacting  that  sentences  upon  ecclesiastics 
shall  be  executed  without  appeal. 
15.  The  Convention  determines  that  the  national  flag  shall  be  composed 
of  three  vertical  stripes  of  equal  breadth — red,  white,  and  blue. 

22.  A  nrnxijuum  fixed  for  articles  of  ordinary  consumption. 
24.  Decree  qualifying  denouncers  to  be  heard  as  witnesses. 

Mar.    5.  Danton,  Camille-Desmoulins,  &c.,  executed. 

22.  Decree  proclaiming  justice  and  integrity  the  order  of  the  day. 

April  I.  The  executive  council  suppressed  and  succeeded  by  twelve  com- 
missions composed  of  members  of  the  Convention,  and  subordinate 
to  the  committee  of  public  welfare. 

4.  Decree  enacting  that  accused  persons  brought  before  the  revolu- 

tionary tribunal  who  resixt  the  national  justice  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  plead,  and  sentenced  forthwith. 

5.  Decree  that  every  member  of  the  Convention  shall  give  an  account 

of  his  conduct,  moral  and  political,  and  of  his  circumstances. 
14.  Decree  that  the  remains  of  J.  J.  Rousseau  shall  be  removed  to  the 
Pantheon, 
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April  i6.  Decree  that  all  those  who  live  without  doing  anything,  and  complain 

of  the  Revolution,  shall  be  transported  to  Guiana. 
May    7.  The    Convention    acknowledges    the    existence    of    the    Supreme 
Being. 
10.  Madame  Elizabeth,  Sistek  of  Louis  XVI.,  Executed. 
18.  Victory  of  Turcoing. 

22.  Execution  of  young  women  at  Verdun. 

26.  Decree  that  no  quarter  be  given  to  the  English  and  Hanoverians. 
Collioure,  St.  Elme,  and  Port-Vendres  retaken. 
June   I.  Establishment   of  the   School    of    Mars   in   the   plain   of    Sablons. 
Sea-fight  of  the   13th  of  Prairial.     Heroism  of  the  crew  of  the 
Vengeur. 
8.  Festival  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

10.  Decree  that  any  moral  document  may  be  used  as  evidence  against 
a  person  accused  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal  ;  and  that  there 
shall  be  in  future  no  official  defenders. 

23.  Battle  of  Croix-des-Bouquets. 

25.  Charleroi  taken. 

26.  Decree  that  corn  and  forage  of  this  year's  growth  be  put  in  requisi- 

tion.    Victory  of  Fleurus. 
July    4.   Decree  that  the  foreign  garrisons  in  French  fortresses,  which  refuse 
to  surrender  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  first  summons, 
shall  be  put  to  the  sword. 

6.  Landrecies  retaken. 

26  (Sth  of  Thermidor).     Robespierre  at  the  Jacobin  club. 

27.  28  (9th  and  loth  of  Thermidor).     Downfall  of  Robespierre. 

29.  Execution  of  eighty-three  members  of  the  general  council  of  the 
commune  outlawed  on  the  27th. 
Aug.    I.  Fouquier-Tinville  apprehended. 

12.  A  new  revolutionary  tribunal  installed. 
16.  Quesnoy  retaken. 

23.  All  persons  of  seventy  in  confinement  set  at  liberty. 

24.  Decree  limiting  the  powers  of  the  committee  of  public  welfare. 
27-30.  Valenciennes  and  Condé  retaken. 

31.  Explosion  of  the  powder  magazine  at  Grenelle,  by  which  fifteen  hun- 
dred persons  lose  their  lives.  Decree  for  checking  the  progress 
of  Vandalism.  The  monuments  of  the  arts  and  sciences  placed 
under  the  care  of  the  authorities. 
Sept.  I.  Barrère,  Billaud-Varennes,  and  Collot-d'Herbois,  turned  out  of  the 
committee  of  public  welfare.  That  committee  had  been  prorogued 
and  re-elected  fourteen  times  successively. 
10.  Attempt  to  assassinate  Tallien. 

24.  Destruction  of  the  English  settlements  at  Sierra  Leone. 
Oct.     2.  Victory  of  Aldenhoven. 

7.  Lyons  resumes  its  name. 

10.  Institution  of  the  Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Trades. 

12.  The  Convention  forbids  all  political  correspondence  between  popular 

societies  in  their  collective  name. 
20.  The  Normal  School  instituted. 
23.  The  School  of  Mars  suppressed. 
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Nov.    I.  Great  dearth.     The  inhabitants  of  Paris  receive  but  two  ounces  of 

bread  per  day.      The  busts  of  Marat  and  Lepelletier  destroyed. 

The  body  of  Marat  dragged  from  the  Pantheon  and  thrown  into 

a  sewer. 

9.  The  Jacobins  attacked  by  the  Gilded  Youth. 

12.  Decree  suspending  the  meetings  and  closing  the  hall  of  the  Jacobin 

club. 
17-20.  Battle  of   Montagne   Noire,  in  which   the  two  commanders-in- 
chief,  Dugommier  and  La  Union,  are  slain. 
Dec.    2.  Amnesty  offered  to  the  Vendeans  and  Chouans  who  shall  la}'  down 
their  arms  within  a  month. 

8.  The  deputies  proscribed  on  the  31st  of  May  1793,  readmitted  into 

the  Convention. 

9.  Decree  that  in  future  the  secrecy  of  letters  shall  not  he  violated  in  the 

interior. 
16,  17.  Carrier  condemned  and  executed. 
24.  The  laws  of  the  maximum  repealed. 
30.  The  decree  enacting  that  no  quarter  shall  be  given  to  the  English 

and  Hanoverians  repealed. 


1795- 

Jan.  19.  Declaration  of  Russia  that  "there  is  no  longer  either  a  kingdom  or 
republic  of  Poland."  The  French  enter  Amsterdam.  Conquest  of 
Holland. 

20.  A  Dutch  fleet  taken  by  French  cavalry. 

Feb.    2.  Repeal  of  the  penal  laws  issued  against  Lyons. 

6.  Holland  abolishes  the  stadtholdership,  and  constitutes  itself  a  re- 

public. 
9.  Treaty  of  peace  between  France  and  Tuscany. 
15.  First   pacification    of    La   Vendee,    called    the    pacification   of   La 

Jaunaie. 
Mar.    2.  The  late  members  of  the  committee  of  public  welfare  placed  under 

accusation. 
8.  The  outlawed  deputies  readmitted  into  the  Convention. 
15.  Decree  that  each  inhabitant  of  Paris  shall  be  allowed  but  one  pound 

of  bread  per  day  ;  labouring  people  only  to  have  a  pound  and 

a  half. 

21.  Institution  of  the  Central  School  of  Public  Works  (afterwards  the 

Polytechnic  School).     Law  against  seditious  assemblies. 
April  I  (i2th  Germinal).     Transportation  of  the  late  members  of  the  com- 
mittee of  public  welfare. 
5.  Treaty  of  peace  between   the   French   republic   and   the   King   of 
Prussia. 

7.  Establishment  of  the  uniformity  of  weights,  measures,  and  coins, 

upon  the  decimal  system. 
4.  Massacres  in  the  prisons  of  Lyons, 
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May    7.  Execution  of  Fouquier-Tinville  and  fifteen  jurors  of  the  revolutionary 
tribunal. 

16.  Alliance  between  the  French  and  the  Batavian  republics. 
17-19.  Jacobin  insurrection  at  Toulon. 

20.  Disturbances  of  the  ist  of  Prairial. 
22.  Insurrection  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine. 

24.  Disarming    of    the    Faubourg    St.    Antoine    and    the    sections    of 
Paris. 

30.  The  public  exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion  authorized. 

31.  The  extraordinary  revolutionary  criminal  tribunal  suppressed. 
June    1-5.  Insurrection  at  Toulon  quelled. 

2.  Funeral  honours  paid  to  Féraud,  the  deputy,  murdered  on  the  ist 

of  Prairial. 
8.  Death  of  the  Dauphin,  Son  of  Louis  XVI. 

17.  Death  of  Romme,  Goujon,  Soubrani,  &c. 

24.  Charette  again  takes  up  arms  in  La  Vendue. 

27.  Institution  of  a  police  legion  for  the  safeguard  of  Paris. 
July  21.  The  emigrants  lay  down  their  arms  at  Quiberon. 

22.  Treaty  of  peace  between  France  and  Spain  signed  at  Basle. 
Aug.   3.  Institution  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music. 

22.  The   new   constitution,   called   the   constitution   of   the   year   III., 

adopted. 

23.  Decree  definitely  dissolving  the  popular  societies. 

30.  Decree  enacting  that  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  new  Legis- 
lative Assemblies  shall  be,  for  the  first  time  only,  exclusively  chosen 
from  the  National  Convention. 
Sept.  23.  Proclamation  of  the  acceptance  of  the  constitution  of  the  year  III. 

by  the  people. 
Oct.     I.  Belgium  and  all  the  conquered  countries  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  incorporated  with  the  reioublic. 
2.  Landing  of  Comte  d'Artois  in  Ile-Dieu. 
5.  Insurrection  of  the  13th  Vendémiaire. 

25.  Formation  of  the  Institute  decreed. 

26.  End  of  the  National  Convention,  after  passing  8370  decrees. 

28.  First  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Ancients  and  the  Council  of  the 

Five  Hundred. 
Nov.    I.  Formation  of  the  Directory.     Laréveillère-Lepaux  le  Tourneur, 
Rewbel,  Barras,  and  Carnot,  chosen  directors. 
4.  The  Directory  establishes  itself  at  the  Luxembourg. 
17.  Evacuation  of  the  Ile-Dieu. 
23-27.  Battle  and  victory  of  Loano. 
Dec.  26.  The   daughter  of   Louis   XVI.  exchanged   for— (i)   The  representa- 
tives and  General  Beurnonville,  delivered  up  to  the  Austrians  by 
Dumouriez  ;  (2)  Maret  and  Semonville,  diplomatic  envoys,  seized 
by  the  Austrians  in  1793  !  (3)  Drouet,  the  ex-conventionalist,  made 
prisoner  in  1792. 
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1796. 

Jan.     I.  Institutiou  of  the  ministry  of  the  police. 
Feb.   2.  The  twelve  municipalities  of  Paris  installed. 

24.  Stolliet,  again  in  arms  in  La  Vendee,  taken  and  shot. 
Mar.  29.  Charette  shot  at  Nantes. 
April  2-9.  Insurrection  in  Berry,  which  is  quelled  immediately. 

II,  12.  Battle  of  Montenotte. 

13,  14.  Battle  of  Millessimo. 

22.  Battle  of  Mondovi. 

May  10.  Battle  at  the  bridge  of  Lodi. 

15.  Treaty  of    peace    between   the   French    republic   and    the    King  of 
Sardinia.     The  French  enter  Milan. 
June  4.  Battle  of  Altenkirchen  gained  by  Jourdan. 

21.  Armistice  granted  to  the  Pope  by  Bonaparte. 

23.  Moreau  crosses  the  Rhine  at  Kehl. 
29.  The  castle  of  Milan  taken. 

July    9.  Battle  of  Ettlingen  gained  by  Moreau. 
Aug.   5.  Victory  of  Castiglione. 

15.  Definitive  pacification  of  La  Vende'e. 

18.  Offensive  and  defensive  alliance  between  France  and  Spain. 
Sept.  5.  The  French  enter  Trent. 
8.  Battle  of  Bassano. 

15.  Battle  of  St.  George.     Wurmser  blockaded  in  Mantua. 
Oct.    2.  Battle  of  Biberach  gained  by  Moreau. 
8.  Spain  declares  war  against  England. 

10.  Treaty  of  peace   between  the   republic   and   the  King  of  the  Two 
Sicilies. 

22.  Corsica  retaken  from  the  English. 
Nov.  15-17.  Victory  of  Areola. 

Dec.  20.  Rupture  of  the   conferences   opened   at   Paris  with  Lord  Malmes- 
bury. 
24-27.  Expedition  to  Ireland  ;  productive  of  no  result. 


1797. 

Jan.    9.  Capitulation  of  Kehl,  after  the  trenches  had  been  opened  forty-eight 
hours. 
14,  15.  Battle  of  Rivoli. 

16.  Battle  of  La  Favorita.     Capitulation  of  Provera. 
Feb.    2.  Mantua  taken. 

5.  Surrender  of  the  tête  de  pont  of  Huninguen. 

19.  Treaty  of  peace  of  Tolentino  between  the  French  republic  and  the 
Pope. 
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Mar.  1 6.  Passage  of  the  Tagliamento. 

April  15.  Preliminaries    of   peace    between    France    and    Austria    signed    at 
Leoben. 

18.  Battle  of  Neuwied  gained  by  Hoche. 

20,  21.  Passage  of  the  Rhine  at  Diersheim,  by  Moreau. 
May  16.  The  French  enter  Venice.     Overthrow  of  the  old  Venetian  govern- 
ment. 
31.  Revolution  at  Genoa.     Creation  of  the  Ligurian  republic. 
June  28.  Occupation  of  Corfu. 
July    9.  Establishment  of  the  Cisalpine  republic. 
Aug.  24.  Repeal  of  all  the  laws  relative  to  the  exile  or  confinement  of  priests 

refusing  to  take  the  oath. 
Sept.  4.  Violent  proceeding  of  the  i8th  of  Fructidor. 

17.  Rupture  of  the  conferences  at  Lille  opened  for  peace  with  England. 

19.  Death  of  General  Hoche. 

30.  Law  for  dividing  the  public  debt  into  three  thirds,  of  which  one 
only  is  consolidated. 
Oct.  17.  Treaty   of   peace    signed    at    Campo    Formio   between  France   and 

Austria. 
Dec.    9.  Opening  of  the  congress  of  Rastadt. 

10.  Solemn  reception  of  General  Bonaparte  by  the  Directory. 

18.  Riot  at  Rome.     Murder  of   General   Duphot — The  French  legation 

leaves  the  Papal  territories. 


1798. 


Jan.     I.  Law  concerning  the  constitutional  organization  of  the  colonies. 

5.  Forced  loan  of  eighty  millions  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  prepara- 
tions for  an  invasion  of  England. 
27.  Invasion  of  Switzerland. 
Feb.  10.  Abolition   of   the   Papal    government.     The    Roman    republic    pro- 
claimed. 
Mar.    I.  The  Rhine  acknowledged  by  the  congress  of  Rastadt  as  the  boundary 
of  the  French  republic. 
5.  Berne  taken. 
April  1 7.  Organization  of  the  national  gendarmerie. 

19.  Landing  of  the  English  near  Ostend:  all  killed  or  taken. 

26.  Incorporation  of  Geneva  with  France. 

May    I.  Holland  reconstitutes  itself  by  the  name  of  the  Batavian  republic, 
9.  The  English  evacuate  St.  Domingo. 

19.  Sailing  of  the  expedition  for  Egypt. 
June  10-13.  Taking  of  Malta. 
July    1-3.   Landing  in  Egypt. 

21.  Battle  of  the  Pyramids. 

27.  Suspension  of  commercial  relations  between  France  and  America. 
Aug.    I,  2.  Sea-fight  of  Aboukir. 

21.  Creation  of  the  Institute  of  Egypt. 
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Aug.  22.  Landing  in  Ireland  of  1 150  French  under  the  command  of  Humbert, 

to  join  the  Irish  rebels. 
Sept,  5.  E.stablishnieut  of  the  conscription. 

5.  Humbert,  attacked  by  the  English  army,  is  forced  to  surrender. 
12.  The  Porte  declares  war  against  France. 

Oct.    8.  Battle  of  Sedyman. 

22-24.  Insurrection  at  Cairo. 
Nov.  24.  Imposition  of  a  tax  on  doors  and  windows. 

Dec.    5.  Battle  of   Civita  Castellana.     Defeat   of  40,000  Neapolitans  under 
General  Mack,  by  6000  French  under  Macdonald. 

6.  Declaration  of  war  against  the  Kings  of  Naples  and  Sardinia. 

9.  Ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  French  and  Hel- 
vetic republics. 
8-10.  Occupation  of  Turin  by  General  Joubert.     The  King  of  Sardinia 

cedes  Piedmont  to  France. 
15.  Reoccupation  of  Rome  by  Championnet. 
18.  Treaty  of  alliance  between  England  and  Russia  against  France. 


1799. 

Jan.  23.  Naples  taken  by  Championnet. 

Mar,    1-4.  Hostile  movements  of  the  French  and  Austrian  armies  on  the 
Rhine. 
7,  Coire    taken.     Conquest   of    the    country   of    the    Grisons    by  the 

French. 
10.  Expedition  to  Syria.     Jaffa  taken. 
25.  Defeat  of  the  French  at  Stockach. 

27,  Seizure  of  Pope  Pius  VI.,  who  is  carried  to  France. 

16,  Victory  of  Mount  Tabor. 

April  27,  Defeat  of  the  French  at  Cassano, 

28,  Murder  of  the  French  plenipotentiaries  at  Rastadt, 
May  21,  The  army  of  the  East  raises  the  siege  of  Acre, 

24,  The  citadel  of  Milan  taken  by  Suwarrow, 
June   8.  Zurich  taken  by  the  Archduke  Charles. 

17,  18.  Events  of  the  30th  of  Prairial.     Three  of  the  directors  are  turned 

out  by  the  Legislative  Body. 
17-19.  Defeat  of  the  French  at  the  Trebbia, 
July  12.  Law  authorizing  the  relatives  of  emigrants  and  nobles  to  be  seized 
as  hostages, 

25.  Victory  of  the  French  at  Aboukir. 
30.  Mantua  taken  by  the  Austrians. 

Aug.  15.  Defeat  of  the  French  at  Novi, 
22.  General  Bonaparte  quits  Egypt, 

29,  Death  of  Pope  Pius  VI.,  detained  a  captive  at  Valence, 
Sept.  19.  Defeat  of  the  Anglo-Russian  army  at  Bergen  in  Holland, 

25-29.  Battle  of  Zurich.     Defeat  of  the  united  Austrians  and  Russians. 
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Oct.  1 6.  Arrival  of  Bonaparte  in  Paris. 

i8.  Capitulation  of  Anglo-Russians  at  Alkmaer. 
Nov.   9,  10.  Revolution  of   the    iStli   Brumaire — Bonaparte   proclaimed  pro- 
visional Consul. 
Dec.  i6.  Law  organizing  the  Polj-technic  School. 

26.  Constitution  of  the  year  VIII. — Bonaparte  nominated  First 
Consul,  Cambacérès  and  Lebrun  associated  with  him  as  Second 
and  Third  Consuls. 


THE    HISTOEY 


FEENCH   EEVOLUTION. 


EVERYBODY  is  acquainted  with  the  revohitions  of  the 
French  monarchy.  It  is  well  known  that  the  CJ  reeks,  and 
afterwards  the  Romans,  introduced  their  arms  and  their  civili- 
zation among  the  half  savage  Gauls  ;  that  subsequently  the 
Barbarians  established  their  military  hierarchy  among  them  ; 
that  this  hierarchy,  transferred  from  persons  to  lands,  struck 
root,  as  it  were,  and  grew  up  into  the  feudal  system.  Autho- 
rity was  divided  between  the  feudal  chief  called  king,  and  the 
secondary  chiefs  called  vassals,  who  in  their  turn  were  kings 
over  their  own  dependents.  In  our  times,  when  the  necessity 
for  preferring  mutual  accusations  has  caused  search  to  be  made 
for  reciprocal  faults,  abundant  pains  have  been  taken  to  teach 
us  that  the  supreme  authority  was  at  first  dispvited  by  the 
vassals,  which  is  always  done  by  those  who  are  nearest  to  it  ; 
that  this  authority  was  afterwards  divided  among  them,  which 
constituted  feudal  anarchy  ;  and  that  at  length  it  reverted  to 
the  throne,  where  it  concentrated  itself  into  despotism  under 
Louis  XI.,  Richelieu,  and  Louis  XIV. 

The  French  population  had  progressively  enfranchised  itself 
by  industry,  the  primary  source  of  wealth  and  liberty.  Though 
originally  agricultural,  it  soon  devoted  its  attention  to  com- 
merce and  manufactures,  and  acquired  an  importance  tliat 
affected  the  entire  nation.  Introduced  as  a  supplicant  into  the 
States-general,  it  appeared  there  in  no  other  posture  than  on 
its  knees,  in  order  to  be  grievously  abused.  In  process  of  time 
even  Louis  XIV.  declared  that  he  would  have  no  more  of  these 
cringing  assemblies  ;  and  this  he  declared  to  the  parliaments, 
booted  and  whip  in  hand.  'J^henceforth  were  seen  at  the  head 
of  the  State  a  King  clothed  witli  a  power  ill  defined  in  theory, 
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but  absolute  in  practice  ;  grandees  who  had  relinquished  their 
feudal  dignity  for  the  favour  of  the  monarch,  and  who  disputed 
by  intrigue  what  was  granted  to  them  out  of  the  substance  of 
the  people  ;  beneath  them  an  immense  population,  having  no 
other  relation  to  the  Court  and  the  aristocracy  than  habitual 
submission  and  the  payment  of  taxes.  Between  the  Court  and 
the  people  were  parliaments  invested  with  the  power  of  ad- 
ministering justice,  and  registering  the  royal  decrees.  Authority 
is  always  disputed.  If  not  in  the  legitimate  assemblies  of  the 
nation,  it  is  contested  in  the  very  palace  of  the  prince.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  parliaments  by  refusing  to  register  the 
royal  edicts  rendered  them  ineffective  :  this  terminated  in  a 
"bed  of  justice"  and  a  concession  when  the  King  was  weak, 
but  in  entire  submission  when  the  King  was  powerful.  Louis 
XIV.  had  no  need  to  make  concessions,  for  in  his  reign  no 
parliament  durst  remonstrate  ;  he  drew  the  nation  along  in 
his  train,  and  it  glorified  him  with  the  prodigies  which  itself 
achieved  in  w^ar  and  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  subjects 
and  the  monarch  were  unanimous,  and  their  actions  tended 
towards  one  and  the  same  point.  But  no  sooner  had  Louis 
XIV.  expired  than  the  Regent  afforded  the  parliaments  occa- 
sion to  revenge  themselves  for  their  long  nullity.  The  will 
of  the  monarch,  so  profoundly  respected  in  his  lifetime,  was 
violated  after  his  death,  and  his  last  testament  was  cancelled. 
Authority  was  then  thrown  into  litigation,  and  a  long  struggle 
commenced  between  the  parliaments,  the  clergy,  and  the  Court, 
in  sight  of  a  nation  worn  out  with  long  wars,  and  exhausted  by 
suppljdng  the  extravagance  of  its  rulers,  who  gave  themselves 
up  alternately  to  a  fondness  for  pleasure  and  for  arms.  Till 
then  it  had  displayed  no  skill  but  for  the  service  and  the 
gratification  of  the  monarch  :  it  now  began  to  apply  its  intelli- 
gence to  its  own  benefit  and  the  examination  of  its  interests. 

The  human  mind  is  incessantly  passing  from  one  object  to 
another.  From  the  theatre  and  the  pulpit,  French  genius 
turned  to  the  nuirai  and  political  sciences  :  all  then  became 
changed.  Figure  to  yourself,  during  a  whole  century,  the 
usurpers  of  all  the  national  rights  quarrelling  about  a  worn-out 
authority  ;  the  parliaments  persecuting  the  clergy,  the  clergy 
persecuting  th(;  parliaments  ;  the  latter  dis])uting  the  authority 
of  the  Court  ;  the  Court,  careless  and  calm  amid  this  struggle, 
squandering  the  substance  of  the  people  in  the  most  profligate 
debauchery;  the  nation,  enriched  and  roused,  watching  these 
dis])utes,  arming  itself  with  the  allegations  of  one  party  against 
the  other,  deprived  of  all  political  action,  dogmatizing  lx)ldly 
and  ignorantly  because  it  was  confined  to  theories  ;  aspiring. 
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above  all,  to  recover  its  rank  in  Europe,  and  offering  in  vain  its 
treasure  and  its  blood  to  regain  a  place  which  it  had  lost  through 
the  weakness  oi"  its  rulers.      Such  was  the  eighteenth  century.* 

The  scandal  had  been  carried  to  its  height  when  Louis  XVI., 
an  e(|uitable  prince,  moderate  in  his  propensities,  carelessly 
educated,  but  naturally  of  a  good  disposition,  ascended  the 
throne  at  a  very  early  age.  He  called  to  his  side  an  old 
courtier,  and  consigned  to  him  the  care  of  his  kingdom,  and 
divided  his  confidence  between  Maurepas  and  the  Queen,  an 
Austrian  princess,  young,  lively,  and  amiable, f  who  possessed 
a  complete  ascendency  over  him.  Maurepas  and  the  Queen 
were  not  good  friends.  The  King,  sometimes  giving  way  to 
his  minister,  at  others  to  his  consort,  began  at  an  early  period 
the  long  career  of  his  vacillations.  Aware  of  the  state  of  his 
kingdom,  he  believed  the  reports  of  the  philosophers  on  that 
subject  ;  but  brought  up  in  the  most  Christian  sentiments,  he 
felt  the  utmost  aversion  for  them.  The  public  voice,  which 
was  loudly  expressed,  called  for  Turgot,  one  of  the  class  of 
economists,  an  honest,  virtuous  man,  endowed  with  firmness  of 
character,  a  slow  genius,  but  obstinate  and  profound.  Con- 
vinced of  his  probity,  delighted  with  his  plans  of  reform,  Louis 
XVI.  frequently  repeated,  "There  are  none  besides  myself 
and  Turgot  who  are  friends  of  the  ^Deople."  Turgot's  reforms 
were  thwarted  by  the  opposition  of  the  highest  orders  in  the 
State,  who  were  interested  in  maintaining  all  kinds  of  abuses, 
which  the  austere  minister  proposed  to  suppress.  Louis  XVI. 
dismissed  him  with  regret.  During  his  whole  life,  which  was 
only  a  long  martyrdom,  he  had  the  mortification  to  discern 
what  was  right,  to  wish  it  sincerely,  but  to  lack  the  energy 
requisite  for  carrjdng  it  into  execution.;}: 

Tlie  King,  placed  between  the  Court,  the  parliaments,  and 

*  "Since  the  reign  of  the  Roman  emperors  proflitcacy  had  never  been  con- 
ducted in  so  open  and  undisguised  a  manner  as  under  Louis  XA'".  and  the  Regent 
Orleans.  The  reign  of  Louis  XV.  is  the  most  deplorable  in  French  history.  If 
we  seek  for  the  characters  who  governed  tlie  age,  we  must  search  the  ante- 
chambers of  tlie  Due  de  ChoiseuJ,  or  the  boudoirs  of  JMadame  Pompadour  or 
Du  Barri.  Tlie  whole  frame  of  society  seemed  to  be  discomposed.  Statesmen 
were  ambitious  to  figure  as  men  of  letters  ;  men  of  letters  as  statesmen  ;  the 
great  seigneurs  as  bankers  ;  the  farmers-general  as  great  seigneurs.  The 
fashions  were  as  ridiculous  as  the  arts  were  misplaced." — Alisons  French 
Revolution. 

+  "It  is  now  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  since  I  saw  the  Queen  of  France  at 
Versailles,  and  surely  never  lighted  on  tliis  orb,  whicli  she  hardly  seemed  to 
touch,  a  more  <lelightful  vision  !  I  saw  her  just  above  the  horizon,  decoratin" 
and  cheering  tlie  elevated  sphere  she  just  began  to  move  in,  glittering  like  tlie 
morning  star,  full  of  life,  splendour,  and  joy." — Burke's  Reflections. 

+  "Turgot,  of  whom  Malesherbes  said,  'He  has  tiie  head  of  Hacon  and  the 
heart  of  L'Hôpital,'  aimed  at  extensive  reforms,  and  laboured  to  effect  that 
which  the  Revolution  ultimately  completed,  the  suppression  of  every  species  of 
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the  people,  exposed  to  intrigues  and  to  suggestions  of  all  sorts, 
repeatedly  changed  his  ministers.  Yielding  once  more  to  the 
public  voice,  and  to  the  necessity  for  reform,  he  summoned  to 
the  finance  department  JSTecker,  a  native  of  Geneva,  who  had 
amassed  wealth  as  a  banker,  a  partisan  and  disci]ile  of  Colbert, 
as  Turgot  was  of  Sully  ;  an  economical  and  upright  financier, 
but  a  vain  man,  fond  of  setting  himself  up  for  arbitrator  in 
everything — philosophy,  religion,  liberty  ;  and  misled  by  the 
praises  of  his  friends  and  the  public,  flattering  himself  that  he 
could  guide  and  fix  the  minds  of  others  at  that  point  at  which 
his  own  had  stopped.* 

Necker  re-established  order  in  the  finances,  and  found  means 
to  defray  the  heavy  expenses  of  the  American  war.  With  a 
mind  more  comprehensive  but  less  flexible  than  that  of  Turgot, 
possessing  more  particularh^  the  confidence  of  capitalists,  he 
found  for  the  moment  unexpected  resources,  and  revived 
public  credit.  But  it  required  something  more  than  financial 
artifices  to  put  an  end  to  the  embarrassments  of  the  exchequer, 
and  he  had  recourse  to  reform.  He  found  the  higher  orders 
not  less  adverse  to  him  than  they  had  been  to  Turgot  ;  the 
parliaments,  apprized  of  his  plans,  combined  against  him  and 
obliged  him  to  retire. 

The  conviction  of  the  existence  of  abuses  was  universal  ; 
ever3^body  admitted  it  ;  the  King  knew  and  was  deeply  grieved 
at  it.  The  courtiers,  who  derived  advantage  from  these  abuses, 
would  have  been  glad  to  see  an  end  put  to  the  embarrassments 
of  the  exchequer,  but  without  its  costing  them  a  single  sacri- 
fice. They  descanted  at  Court  on  the  state  of  affairs,  and  there 
retailed  philosophical  maxims  ;  they  deplored,  whilst  hunting, 
the  oppressions  infiicted  upon  the  farmer  ;  nay,  they  were  even 
seen  to  applaud  the  enfranchisement  of  the  Americans,  and  to 
receive  with  honour  the  young  Frenchmen  who  returned  from 
the  New  World. f  The  parliaments  also  talked  of  the  interests 
of  the  people,  loudly  insisted  on   th(>  sufferings  of  the  poor, 

servitude  iind  exclusive  privilege.  But  he  liad  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  cour- 
tiers by  his  reforms,  of  the  parliaments  by  tlio  abolition  of  the  corvées,  and  of 
Maurepas  by  his  ascendency  over  the  monarch." — Mif/nct. 

*  Sec  Appendix  A. 

t  "  The  American  war  was  the  great  change  which  blew  into  a  flame  the  embers 
of  innovation.  Such  was  tlie  universal  enthusiasm  which  seized  upon  France 
at  its  commencement,  that  nobles  of  the  highest  rank,  princes,  dukes,  and 
niarijuises,  solicited  with  impatient  zeal  commissions  in  the  regiments  destined 
to  aid  the  insurgents.  The  passion  for  republican  institutions  increased  with 
the  successes  of  the  American  war,  and  at  length  rose  to  such  a  lieight  as  to 
infect  even  the  courtiers  of  the  palace.  The  philosophers  of  France  used  every 
method  of  flattery  to  liring  over  the  young  nobles  to  their  side  ;  and  the  profes- 
sion of  liberal  oi)ini()ns  became  as  indispensable  a  passport  to  the  saloons  of 
fashion  as  to  the  favour  of  the  people." — Alisoji's  French  Revolution, 
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and  yet  opposed  the  e((ualization  of  the  taxes,  as  well  as  the 
abolition  of  the  remains  of  feudal  barbarism.  All  talked  of 
the  public  weal,  few  desired  it  ;  and  the  people,  not  yet  know- 
ing who  were  its  true  friends,  applauded  all  those  who  resisted 
power,  its  most  obvious  enemy. 

By  the  removal  of  Turgot  and  Necker  the  state  of  affairs 
was  not  changed  ;  the  distress  of  the  treasury  remained  the 
same.  Those  in  power  would  have  been  willing  to  dispense, 
for  a  long  time  to  come,  with  the  intervention  of  the  nation  ; 
but  it  w\as  absolutely  necessary  to  subsist — it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  supply  the  ])rofusion  of  the  Court.  The  difficulty, 
removed  for  a  moment  by  the  dismissal  of  a  minister,  by  a 
loan,  or  by  the  forced  imposition  of  a  tax,  appeared  again  in 
an  aggravated  form,  like  every  evil  injudiciously  neglected. 
The  Court  hesitated,  just  as  a  man  does  who  is  compelled  to 
take  a  dreaded  but  an  indispensable  step.  An  intrigue  brought 
forward  M.  de  Calonne,  who  was  not  in  good  odour  with  the 
public,  because  he  had  contributed  to  the  persecution  of  La 
Chalotais.  Calonne,  clever,  brilliant,  fertile  in  resources,  relied 
upon  his  genius,  upon  fortune,  and  upon  men,  and  awaited  the 
future  with  the  most  extraordinary  apathy.  It  was  his  opinion 
that  one  ought  not  to  be  alarmed  beforehand,  or  to  discover  an 
evil  till  the  day  before  that  on  which  one  intends  to  set  about 
repairing  it.  He  seduced  the  Court  by  his  manners,  touched 
it  by  his  eagerness  to  grant  all  that  it  required,  afforded  the 
King  and  everybody  else  some  happier  moments,  and  dispelled 
the  most  gloomy  presages  by  a  gleam  of  prosperity  and  blind 
confidence.* 

That  future  which  had  been  counted  upon  now  approached  ; 
it  became  necessary  at  length  to  adopt  decisive  measures.  It 
was  impossible  to  burden  the  people  with  fresh  imposts,  and 
yet  the  coffers  were  empty.  There  was  but  one  remedy  which 
could  be  applied — that  was,  to  reduce  the  expenses  by  the  sup- 
pression of  grants  ;  and  if  this  expedient  should  not  suffice,  to 
extend  the  taxes  to  a  greater  number  of  contributors,  that  is, 
to  the  nobility  and  clergy.  These  plans,  attempted  successively 
by  Turgot  and  Necker,  and  resumed  by  Calonne,  appeared  to 
the  latter  not  at  all  likely  to  succeed  unless  the  consent  of 
the  privileged  classes  themselves  could  be  obtained.  Calonne 
therefore  proposed  to  collect  them  together  in  an  Assembly,  to 
be  called  the  Assembly  of  the  Notables,  in  order  to  lay  his  plans 
before  them,  and  to  gain  their  consent  either  by  address  or  by 

*  "To  all  the  requests  of  the  Queen,  M.  Calonne  would  answer,  'If  what 
your  Majesty  asks  is  possible,  the  thing  is  done  ;  if  it  is  impossible,  it  shall  be 
done.'  " —  Wcbcr,  Memoirs. 
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conviction.  The  Assembly  was  composed  of  distinguished 
members  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  magistracy,  of  a  great 
number  of  masters  of  requests,  and  some  magistrates  of  the 
provinces.  By  means  of  this  composition,  and  still  more  by 
the  aid  of  the  chief  popular  gentry  and  philosophers,  whom  he 
had  taken  care  to  introduce  into  this  Assembly,  Calonne  flattered 
himself  that  he  should  be  able  to  carry  his  point. 

The  too  confident  minister  was  mistaken.  Public  opinion 
bore  him  a  grudge  for  occupying  the  place  of  T argot  and 
Necker.  Delighted  in  particular  that  the  minister  was  obliged 
to  render  an  account,  it  supported  the  resistance  of  the  Notables. 
Very  warm  discussions  ensued.  Calonne  did  wrong  in  throw- 
ing upon  his  predecessors,  and  partly  on  Necker,  the  existing 
state  of  the  exchequer.  Necker  replied,  was  exiled,  and  the 
opposition  became  the  more  obstinate.  Calonne  met  it  with 
presence  of  mind  and  composure.  He  caused  M.  de  Miromel, 
keeper  of  the  seals,  who  was  conspiring  with  the  parliaments, 
to  be  dismissed.  But  his  triumph  lasted  only  two  days.  The 
King,  who  was  attached  to  him,  had,  in  engaging  to  support 
him,  promised  more  than  he  could  perform.  He  was  shaken 
by  the  representations  of  the  Notables,  who  promised  to  sanc- 
tion the  plans  of  Calonne,  but  on  condition  that  a  minister 
more  moral  and  more  deserving  of  confidence  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  carry  them  into  execution.  The  Queen,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Abbé  de  Vermont,  proposed  to  the  King  and 
prevailed  on  him  to  accept  a  new  minister,  M.  de  Brienne, 
Arclibishop  of  Toulouse,  and  one  of  the  Notables  who  had 
contributed  most  to  the  ruin  of  Calonne,  in  hopes  of  suc- 
ceeding him. 

The  Archbishop  of  Toulouse,  a  man  of  weak  mind  and  obsti- 
nate, disposition,  had  from  boyhood  set  his  heart  upon  becoming 
minister,  and  availed  himself  of  all  possible  means  in  pursuing 
this  object  of  his  wislies.  He  relied  principally  on  the  influ- 
ence of  women,  whom  he  strove  to  please,  and  in  which  he 
succeeded.  He  caused  his  administration  of  Languedoc  to  be 
everywhere  extolled.  If,  on  attaining  the  post  of  minister,  he 
did  not  obtain  the  favour  which  Necker  had  enjoyed,  he  had, 
at  least  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  the  merit  of  superseding 
Calonne.  At  first  he  was  not  prime  minister,  but  he  soon 
became  so.  Seconded  by  M.  de  J^amoignon,  keeper  of  the 
seals,  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the  parliaments,  he  commenced 
his  career  with  considerable  advantages.  The  Notables,  bound 
by  the  promises  which  they  had  made,  readily  consented  to  all 
that  they  had  at  first  refused  :  land-tax,  stamp-duty,  su])pres- 
sion  of  the  gratuitous  services  of  vassals  (corvées),  provincial 
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assemblies,  were  all  cheerfully  gTanted.  It  was  not  these 
measures  themselves,  but  their  author,  whom  they  pretended 
to  have  resisted.  Public  opinion  triumphed.  Calonne  was 
loaded  with  execrations  ;  and  the  Notables,  supported  by  the 
public  suffrage,  nevertheless  regretted  an  honour  gained  at  the 
cost  of  the  greatest  sacrilices.  Had  M.  de  Brienne  known  how 
to  profit  by  the  advantages  of  his  position  ;  had  he  actively 
proceeded  with  the  execution  of  the  measures  assented  to  by 
the  Notables  ;  had  he  submitted  them  all  at  once  and  without 
delay  to  the  parliament,  at  the  instant  when  the  adhesion  of 
the  higher  orders  seemed  to  be  wrung  from  them — all  would 
pi'obably  have  been  over  :  the  parliament,  pressed  on  all  sides, 
would  have  consented  to  everything,  and  this  concession,  though 
partial  and  forced,  would  probably  have  retarded  for  a  long 
time  the  struggle  which  afterwards  took  place. 

Nothing  of  the  kind,  however,  was  done.  By  imprudent 
delays  occasion  was  furnished  for  relapses  ;  the  edicts  were 
submitted  only  one  after  another  ;  the  parliament  had  time  to 
discuss,  to  gain  courage,  and  to  recover  from  the  sort  of  sur- 
prise by  which  the  Notables  had  been  taken.  It  registered, 
after  long  discussions,  the  edict  enacting  the  second  abolition 
of  the  corvées,  and  another  permitting  the  free  exportation  of 
corn.  Its  animosity  was  particularly  directed  against  the  land- 
tax  ;  but  it  feared  lest  by  a  refusal  it  should  enlighten  the 
public,  and  show  that  its  opposition  was  entirely  selfish.  It 
hesitated,  when  it  was  spared  this  embarrassment  by  the 
simultaneous  presentation  of  the  edict  on  the  stamp-duty  and 
the  land-tax,  and  especially  by  opening  the  deliberations  with 
the  former.  The  parliament  had  thus  an  ojoportunity  of  re- 
fusing the  first  without  entering  into  explanations  respecting 
the  second  ;  and  in  attacking  the  stamp-duty,  which  affected 
the  majority  of  the  payers  of  taxes,  it  seemed  to  defend  the 
interest  of  the  public.  At  a  sitting  which  was  attended  by  the 
peers,  it  denounced  the  abtises.  the  profligacy,  and  the  pro- 
digality of  the  Court,  and  demanded  statements  of  expenditure. 
A  councillor,  punning  upon  the  états  (statements),  exclaimed, 
"  Cc  ne  sont  pas  des  états,  mais  des  états-généraux  qu'il  nous 
fautr  "  It  is  not  statements,  but  States-general  that  we  want." 
This  unexpected  demand  struck  every  one  with  astonishment. 
Hitherto  people  had  resisted  because  they  suffered  ;  they  had 
seconded  all  sorts  of  opposition,  favourable  or  not,  to  the 
popular  cause,  provided  they  were  directed  against  the  Court, 
which  was  blamed  for  every  evil.  At  the  same  time  they  did 
not  well  know  what  they  ought  to  demand  :  they  had  always 
been  so  far  from  possessing  any  influence  over  the  government, 
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they  had  been  so  habituated  to  confine  tliemselves  to  complaints, 
that  they  complained  without  conceiving  the  idea  of  acting,  or 
of  bringing  about  a  revolution.  The  utterance  of  a  single 
word  presented  an  unexpected  direction  to  the  public  mind  :  it 
was  repeated  by  every  mouth,  and  States-general  were  loudly 
demanded. 

D'Espréménil,  a  young  councillor,  a  vehement  orator,  an 
agitator  without  object,  a  demagogue  in  the  parliaments,  an 
aristocrat  in  the  States-general,  and  who  was  declared  insane 
by  a  decree  of  the  Constituent  Assembly — d'Esprémcnil  showed 
himself  on  this  occasion  one  of  the  most  violent  parliamentary 
declaimers.  But  the  opposition  was  secretly  conducted  by 
Duport,  a  young  man  of  extraordinary  abilities,  and  of  a  firm 
and  persevering  character,  the  only  one  perhaps  who  amid 
these  disturbances  had  a  specific  object  in  view,  and  was 
solicitous  to  lead  his  company,  the  Court,  and  the  nation  to  a 
very  different  goal  from  that  of  a  parliamentary  aristocracy. 

The  parliament  was  divided  into  old  and  young  councillors. 
The  first  aimed  at  forming  a  counterpoise  to  the  royal  authority, 
in  order  to  give  consequence  to  their  company.  The  latter, 
more  ardent  and  more  sincere,  were  desirous  of  introducing 
liberty  into  the  State,  yet  without  overturning  the  political 
system  under  which  they  were  born.  The  parliament  made  an 
important  admission  :  it  declared  that  it  had  not  the  ]-)ower  to 
grant  imposts,  and  that  to  the  States-general  alone  belonged 
the  right  of  establishing  them  ;  and  it  required  the  King  to  com- 
municate to  it  statements  of  the  revenues  and  the  expenditure. 

This  acknowledgment  of  incompetence  and  usurpation — for 
the  parliament  had  till  then  arrogated  to  itself  the  right  of 
sanctioning  taxes — could  not  but  excite  astonishment.  The 
prelate  minister,  irritated  at  this  opposition,  instantly  summoned 
the  parliament  to  Versailles,  and  caused  the  two  edicts  to  be 
registered  in  ''  a  bed  of  justice."  The  parliament,  on  its  return 
to  Paris,  remonstrated,  and  ordered  an  inquiry  into  the  prodi- 
galities of  Calonne.  A  decision  in  council  instantly  annulled 
its  decrees,  and  exiled  it  to  Troyes. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  15th  of  August  1787. 
The  King's  two  brothers,  Monsieur  and  the  Comte  d'Artois,  were 
sent,  the  one  to  the  Court  of  Accounts,  and  the  other  to  the 
Court  of  Aids,  to  have  the  edicts  registered  there.  The  former, 
who  had  become  po-jiular  on  account  of  the  opinions  which  he 
had  cx])ressed  in  the  Assembly  of  the  Notables,  was  hailed  with 
acclamations  by  an  immense  multitude,  and  conducted  back 
to  the  Luxembourg  amidst  universal  plaudits.  The  Comte 
d'Artois,   who  was    known    to    have    supported    Calonne,    was 
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received  ^\•ith  murmurs  ;  his  attendants  ^vere  attacked,  and  it 
was  found  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  armed  force. 

The  parliaments  had  around  tliom  numerous  dependents, 
composed  of  lawyers,  persons  holding  situations  in  the  palace, 
clerks,  and  students  ;  an  active,  bustling  class,  ever  ready  to 
bestir  themselves  in  their  behalf.  With  these  natural  allies 
of  the  parliaments  were  united  the  capitalists,  who  dreaded  a 
bankruptcy  ;  the  enlightened  classes,  who  were  devoted  to  all 
the  opposers  of  power  ;  and  lastly,  the  multitude,  which  always 
sides  with  agitators.  Serious  disturbances  took  place,  and  the 
supreme  authority  had  great  difiiculty  to  suppress  them. 

The  parliament  sitting  at  Troyes  met  every  day  and  called 
causes.  Neither  advocates  nor  solicitors  appeared,  and  justice 
was  suspended,  as  it  had  been  so  many  times  during  the  pre- 
ceding century.  Meanwhile  the  magistrates  became  weary  of 
their  exile,  and  M.  de  Brienne  was  without  money.  He  boldly 
maintained  that  he  did  not  want  any,  and  tranquillized  the 
Court,  uneasy  on  this  single  point  ;  but  destitute  of  supplies, 
and  incapable  of  putting  an  end  to  his  difficulties  by  an  ener- 
getic resolution,  he  entered  into  iiegotiation  with  some  of  the 
members  of  the  parliament.  His  conditions  were  a  loan  of  four 
hundred  and  forty  millions  (of  livres),  payable  by  instalments 
in  four  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  States-general 
should  be  convoked.  At  this  rate  Brienne  was  willing  to 
renounce  the  two  imposts,  the  objects  of  so  much  discord. 
Having  made  sure  of  some  members,  he  imagined  that  he  was 
sure  of  the  whole  company,  and  the  parliament  was  recalled  on 
the  lOth  of  September. 

A  roj^al  sitting  was  held  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month. 
The  King  went  in  person  to  present  the  edict  enacting  the 
creation  of  the  successive  loan,  and  the  convocation  of  the 
States-general  in  five  years.  No  explanation  had  been  given 
respecting  the  nature  of  this  sitting,  and  it  was  not  known 
whether  it  was  "  a  bed  of  justice  "  or  not.  The  looks  of  the 
members  were  gloomy,  and  a  profound  silence  prevailed,  when 
the  Due  d'Orleans  rose  with  agitated  countenance  and  all  the 
signs  of  strong  emotion  :  he  addressed  the  King,  and  asked  him 
if  this  sitting  were  "a  bed  of  justice"  or  a  free  deliberation. 
"  It  is  a  royal  sitting."  replied  the  King.  The  councillors  Fre- 
teau,  Sabatier,  and  d'Esprémënil  spoke  after  the  Due  d'Orleans, 
and  declaimed  with  their  usual  violence.  The  registration  was 
immediately  enforced  :  Freteau  and  Sabatier  were  exiled  to  the 
Hieres  Islands,  and  the  Due  d'Orleans  to  ^'illers-Cotterets.  The 
States-general  were  postponed  for  five  years. 

Such  were  the  principal  events  of  the  year  1787.     The  year 
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1788  commenced  with  fresli  hostilities.  On  the  4th  of  January 
the  parliament  ]')assed  a  decree  against  lettres  de  cachet,  and  for 
the  recall  of  exiled  persons.  The  King  cancelled  this  decree  ; 
the  parliament  confirmed  it  anew. 

Meanwhile  the  Due  d'Orleans,  banished  to  Villers-Cotterets, 
could  not  endure  his  exile.  This  prince,  in  quarrelling  with 
the  Court,  had  reconciled  himself  with  public  opinion,  which 
was  at  first  unfavourable  to  him.  Destitute  alike  of  the 
dignity  of  a  prince  and  the  firmness  of  a  tribune,*  he  was 
inca]iable  of  enduring  so  slight  a  punishment,  and  in  order 
to  obtain  his  recall,  he  descended  to  solicitations  even  to  the 
Queen,  his  personal  enemy. 

Brienne  was  exasperated  by  obstacles,  without  possessing 
energy  to  overcome  them.  Feeble  in  Europe  against  Prussia, 
to  which  he  sacrificed  Holland,  feeble  in  France  against  the 
parliament  and  the  grandees  of  the  State,  he  had  now  no  sup- 
porter but  the  Queen,  and,  moreover,  was  frequently  checked  in 
his  operations  by  ill  health.  He  neither  knew  how  to  suppress 
insurrection,  nor  how  to  enforce  the  retrenchments  decreed  by 
the  King;  and  notwithstanding  the  rapidly  approaching  exhaus- 
tion of  the  exchequer,  he  ali'ected  an  inconceivable  security. 
Meanwhile,  amidst  all  these  difficulties,  he  did  not  neglect  to 
obtain  new  benefices  for  himself,  and  to  heap  new  dignities 
upon  his  family. 

Lamoignon,  the  keeper  of  the  seals,  a  man  of  a  stronger  mind, 
but  possessing  less  influence  than  the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse, 
concerted  with  him  a  new  plan  for  accomplishing  the  principal 
object,  that  of  destroying  the  political  power  of  the  parliaments. 
It  was  of  importance  to  keep  it  secret.  Everything  was  prepared 
in  silence  :  private  letters  were  sent  to  the  commandants  of  the 
provinces  ;  the  office  where  the  edicts  were  printed  was  sur- 
rounded with  guards.  It  was  intended  that  the  plan  should  not 
be  known  till  the  moment  of  its  communication  of  the  ]iarlia- 
ments.  That  moment  ai)proached.  and  it  was  rumoured  that  an 
important  political  act  was  in  preparation.  D'Espréménil,  the 
councillor,  contrived  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  edicts  by  bribing 
one  of  the  printer's  men  ;  he  then  repaired  to  the  palace,  sum- 
moned bis  colleagues  to  assemble,  and  boldly  denounced  the 
plan  of  the  minister. 

According  to  this  ])lan  the  too  extensive  autliority  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris  was  to  be  abridged  by  the  establishment  of 
six  great  huillages  in  its  jurisdiction.  The  power  of  judging 
without  appeal,  and  of  registering  the  laws  and  edicts,  was  to 
be  transferred  to  a  plenary  court,  composed  of  peers,  prelates, 

*  See  Appendix  B. 
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magistrates,  and  military  officers  ;  all  appointed  by  the  King. 
Even  the  captain  of  the  guard  was  to  have  a  deliberative  voice 
in  it.  This  ])lan  attacked  the  judicial  autliority  of  the  parlia- 
ment, and  utterly  anniliilated  its  political  power.  The  company, 
struck  with  consternation,  knew  not  what  course  to  pursue.  It 
could  not  deliberate  upon  a  plan  which  had  not  been  submitted 
to  it  ;  at  the  same  time  it  was  of  importance  that  it  should  not 
suffer  itself  to  be  taken  by  surprise.  In  this  embarrassment  it 
had  recourse  to  an  expedient  at  once  firm  and  adroit — that  of 
reca]ntu]ating  and  confirming  in  a  decree  all  that  it  called 
constitutional  laws  of  the  monarchy,  taking  care  to  include 
in  the  number  its  own  existence  and  rights.  By  this  general 
measure  it  by  no  means  forestalled  the  supposed  projects  of  the 
government,  and  secured  all  that  it  wished  to  secure. 

In  consequence,  it  was  declared,  on  the  5th  of  jNTay,  by  the 
parliament  of  Paris  : — 

"  That  France  was  a  monarchy  governed  by  a  King,  according 
to  the  laws  ;  and  that  among  these  laws  several,  which  were 
fundamental,  embraced  and  consecrated  :  i .  The  right  of  the 
reigning  house  to  the  throne,  from  male  to  male,  in  the  order 
of  ]3rimogeniture  ;  2.  The  right  of  the  nation  to  grant  subsidies 
freely  through  the  organ  of  the  States-general,  regularly  con- 
voked and  composed  ;  3.  The  customs  and  capitulations  of  the 
provinces;  4.  The  irremovability  of  the  magistrates;  5.  The 
right  of  the  courts  to  verify  in  each  province  the  edicts  of  the 
King,  and  not  to  order  the  registration  of  them,  unless  they 
were  conformable  to  the  constitutive  laws  of  the  province,  as 
well  as  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  State  ;  6.  The  right  of 
each  citizen  not  to  be  tried  in  any  manner  by  other  than  his 
natural  judges,  who  were  those  appointed  by  the  law  ;  and  7. 
The  right,  without  which  all  the  others  were  useless,  of  not  being 
arrested  by  any  order  whatever,  unless  to  be  delivered  without 
delay  into  the  hands  of  competent  judges.  The  said  court 
protested  against  all  attacks  which  might  be  made  upon  the 
principles  above  expressed." 

To  this  energetic  resolution  the  minister  replied  in  the  usual 
way,  always  injudicious  and  ineffectual  :  he  adopted  violent 
measures  against  some  of  the  members  of  the  parliament. 
D'Kspréménil  and  Goislart  de  Monsalbert,  being  apprized  that 
they  were  threatened,  sought  refuge  amidst  the  assembled 
parliament.  An  officer,  Vincent  d'Agoult,  repaired  thither 
at  the  head  of  a  company  ;  and  not  knowing  the  persons  of 
the  magistrates  designated,  he  called  them  by  their  names. 
The  deepest  silence  at  first  pervaded  the  Assembly  :  all  the 
councillors  then  cried  out  that  they  were  d'Espréménil.     At 
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length  the  real  d'Espréménil  declared  who  he  was.  and  followed 
the  officer  ordered  to  arrest  him.  The  tumult  was  then  at  its 
height  ;  the  popidace  accom])anied  the  magistrates,  hailing 
them  with  shouts  of  applause.  Three  days  afterwards  the 
King,  in  a  bed  of  justice,  caused  the  edicts  to  be  registered, 
and  the  assembled  princes  and  peers  exhibited  an  image  of 
tliat  plenary  court  which  was  to  succeed  the  parliaments. 

The  Chfitelet  immediately  issued  a  decree  against  the  edicts. 
The  parliament  of  Rennes  declared  all  who  should  belong  to 
the  plenary  court  infamous.  At  Grenoble  the  inhabitants  de- 
fended their  magistrates  against  two  regiments.  The  troops 
themselves,  excited  to  disobedience  by  the  military  noblesse, 
soon  refused  to  act.  When  the  commandant  of  Dauphiné 
assembled  his  colonels  to  inquire  if  their  soldiers  were  to  be 
relied  upon,  all  of  them  kept  silence.  The  youngest,  who  was  to 
speak  first,  replied  that  no  reliance  was  to  be  placed  on  his,  from 
the  colonel  downwards.  To  this  resistance  the  minister  opposed 
decrees  of  the  great  council,  which  cancelled  the  decisions  of  the 
sovereign  courts,  and  he  punished  eight  of  them  with  exile. 

The  Court,  annoyed  by  the  higher  orders,  which  made  war 
upon  it  in  espousing  the  interests  of  the  people  and  calling 
for  their  interference,  had  recourse  on  its  part  to  the  same 
means.  It  resolved  to  summon  the  tiers-état  (tlie  third  estate) 
to  its  aid,  as  the  kings  of  France  had  formerly  done,  to  break 
up  the  feudal  system.  It  then  urged,  with  all  its  might,  the 
convocation  of  the  States-general.  It  ordered  investigations 
respecting  the  mode  of  their  assembling  ;  it  called  upon  writers 
and  learned  bodies  to  give  their  opinions  ;  and  whilst  the 
assembled  clergy  declared  on  its  part  that  a  speedy  convoca- 
tion was  desirable,  the  Court,  accepting  the  challenge,  sus- 
pended at  the  same  time  the  meeting  of  the  plenary  court, 
and  fixed  the  opening  of  the  States-general  for  the  ist  of 
May  1789.  Then  followed  the  retirement  of  the  Archbisliop 
of  Toulouse,  who,  ^by  bold  plans  feebly  executed,  had  pro- 
voked a  resistance  which  he  ought  either  not  to  have  excited 
or  to  have  overcome.  And  on  quitting  office  he  left  the 
exchequer  in  distress — the  payment  of  the  rentes  of  the  Hôtel 
de  Ville  suspended — all  the  authorities  in  hostility — all  tlie 
provinces  in  arms.  As  for  himself,  pc)ssessing  an  income  of 
eight  hundred  thousand  francs  from  benefices,  the  archbishopric 
of  Sens,  and  a  cardinal's  hat,  if  he  did  not  make  the  public 
fortune,  he  at  least  made  his  own.  I3y  his  last  piece  of  advice 
he  recommended  to  the  King  to  recall  Necker  to  the  ministry 
of  th('  finances,  that  he  miglit  fortify  himself  with  his  po]iulaiity 
against  oppositions  which  had  become  unconquerable. 
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It  was  during  the  two  years  1787  and  1788  tliat  the  French 
were  desirous  to  pass  from  vain  theories  to  ]:)ractice.  The 
struggle  between  the  highest  authorities  excited  the  wish,  and 
furnished  the  occasion,  to  do  so.  During  tlie  whoh?  course 
of  the  century  the  parliament  had  attacked  the  clergy,  and 
exposed  its  ultramontane  predilections.  After  the  clergv,  it 
had  attacked  the  Court,  condemned  its  abuses  of  power,  and 
denounced  its  extravagance.  Threatened  with  reprisals,  and 
attacked,  in  its  turn,  in  its  existence,  it  had  at  length  just 
restored  to  the  nation  prerogatives  which  the  Court  would 
have  wrested  from  it  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  them 
to  an  extraordinary  tribunal.  After  having  thus  apprized  the 
nation  of  its  rights,  it  had  exerted  its  energies  in  exciting 
and  protecting  insurrection.  On  the  other  hand,  the  high 
clergy  in  delivering  their  charges,  the  nobility  in  fomenting 
the  disobedience  of  the  troops,  had  joined  their  efforts  to  those 
of  the  magistracy,  and  summoned  the  people  to  arms  in  behalf 
of  their  privileges. 

The  Court,  pressed  by  these  various  enemies,  had  made  but 
a  feeble  resistance.  Aware  of  the  necessity  of  acting,  yet 
always  deferring  the  moment  for  doing  so,  it  had  at  times 
abolished  some  abuses,  rather  for  the  benefit  of  the  exchequer 
than  of  the  people,  and  then  sunk  again  into  inactivity.  At 
length,  finding  itself  attacked  on  all  sides,  observing  that  the 
higher  orders  were  calling  the  people  into  the  lists,  it  resolved 
to  introduce  them  there  itself  by  convoking  the  States-general. 
Hostile  during  the  whole  of  the  century  to  the  philosophic 
spirit,  it  now  appealed  to  the  latter,  and  submitted  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  kingdom  to  its  investigation.  Thus  the  first 
authorities  of  the  State  exhibited  the  singular  spectacle  of 
usurpers  disputing  the  possession  of  an  object  before  the  face 
of  the  rightful  owner,  and  at  last  even  calling  upon  him  to 
act  as  judge  between  them. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Necker  returned  to  the 
ministry.  Confidence  followed  him  ;  credit  was  instantly  re- 
stored ;  the  most  urgent  difficulties  were  removed.  He  pro- 
vided, by  means  of  expedients,  for  indispensable  expenses  till 
the  meeting  of  the  States-general,  the  remedy  that  was  univer- 
sally called  for. 

The  great  questions  relative  to  their  organisation  began  to 
be  discussed.  It  was  asked  what  ]iart  the  tiei's-état  would  have 
to  act  there  ;  whether  it  would  appear  as  an  equal  or  a  su])pli- 
cant  ;  whether  it  would  obtain  a  representation  ec(ual  in  number 
to  that  of  the  two  higher  orders  ;  whether  the  discussions 
would  be  carried  on  by  individuals  or  by  orders  ;  and  whether 
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the  tiers  would  not  have  merely  a  single  voice  against  the  two 
voices  of  the  nobility  and  clergy. 

The  first  ([uestion  discussed  was  that  relative  to  the  number 
of  the  deputies.  Never  had  philosophic  controversy  of  the 
eighteenth  century  excited  such  agitation.  People's  minds 
became  warmed  by  the  positive  importance  of  the  question. 
A  keen,  concise,  energetic  writer  took  in  this  discussion  that 
place  which  the  greatest  geniuses  of  the  age  had  occupied  in 
the  philosophical  discussions.  The  Abbé  Sièj^es,  in  a  book 
which  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  the  public  mind,  asked 
this  question,  ''What  is  the  tiers-état  V  And  he  answered, 
"  Nothing."     "  What  ought  it  to  be  ?  "     "  Everything."  * 

The  States  of  Dauphiné  assembled  in  spite  of  the  Court. 
The  two  higher  orders,  more  adroit  and  more  popular  in  that 
country  than  any^vhere  else,  decided  that  the  representation  of 
the  third  estate  should  be  equal  to  that  of  the  nobility  and 
the  clergy.  The  parliament  of  Paris,  foreseeing  already  the 
consequence  of  its  improvident  provocations,  perceived  plainly 
that  the  tiers-état  was  not  coming  in  as  auxiliary,  but  as  master  ; 
and  in  registering  the  edict  of  convocation  it  enjoined,  as  an 
express  clause,  the  maintenance  of  the  forms  of  16 14,  which 
reduced  the  third  order  to  a  mere  cipher.  Having  already 
rendered  itself  unpo])ular  by  the  difficulties  which  it  had 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  edict  that  restored  civil  rights  to 
Protestants,  it  was  on  that  day  completely  unmasked,  and 
the  Court  fnlly  revenged.  It  was  the  first  to  experience  the 
instability  of  popular  favour  ;  but  if  at  a  later  period  the 
nation  might  appear  ungrateful  towards  chiefs  whom  it  for- 
sook one  after  another,  on  this  occasion  it  had  good  reason 
to  turn  its  back  on  the  parliament,  for  that  body  stopped  short 
before  the  nation  had  recovered  any  of  its  rights. 

The  Court,  not  daring  to  decide  these  important  questions 

*  "  Bonaparte  said  to  iiie  one  day,  '  That  fool  Sièyes  is  as  credulous  as  a 
Cassandra.'  In  the  intercourse,  not  very  frequent  certainly,  wliich  I  had  with 
him,  lie  appeared  to  be  far  Ijeneath  the  reputation  which  he  had  acquired.  He 
reposed  a  blind  confidence  in  a  multitude  of  agents,  whom  he  had  sent  into  all 
parts  of  France.  Sièyes  had  written  in  his  countenance,  'Give  me  money.'  I 
recollect  tliat  I  one  day  alluded  to  this  expression  in  the  anxious  face  of  Sièyes 
to  tlie  First  Consul.  '  You  are  right,'  observed  he  to  me,  smiling,  '  wlicsn  money 
is  in  (juestion,  Sièyes  is  quite  a  matter-of-fact  man.  He  sends  liis  ideology  to 
the  right-about,  and  thus  becomes  easily  manageable.  He  readily  abandons  his 
constitutional  dreams  for  a  good  round  sum,  and  that  is  very  convenient.'  ]\I.  do 
Talleyrand,  who  is  so  capable  of  estimating  men,  and  whose  admirable  sayings 
well  deserve  to  occupy  a  ])lace  in  history,  had  long  entertained  an  indifferent 
opinion  of  Sièyes.  One  day  when  he  was  conversing  witli  the  Second  Consul 
concerning  him,  Oambaeorès  said,  '  Sièyes,  however,  is  a  very  profound  man.' 
'  Profound  I  '  said  'J'alleyrand,  'yes,  lie  is  a  cavity,  a  perfect  cavity  as  you  would 
say.'  " — Bourricnne' s  Memoirs  of  Napoleon. 
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itself,  or  rather  desirous  of  depriving  the  two  higher  orders 
of  their  popularity  for  its  own  benefit,  asked  their  opinion, 
with  the  intention  of  not  ado])ting  it,  as  it  was  probable  that 
opinion  should  be  unfavourable  to  the  tiers-état.  It  sum- 
moned, therefore,  a  new  Assembly  of  Notables,  in  which  all 
the  questions  relative  to  the  holding  of  States-general  were 
brought  forward.  The  discussions  were  warm  :  on  the  one 
hand,  great  stress  was  laid  on  ancient  traditions  ;  on  the 
other,  on  natural  rights  and  reason.  Even  in  going  back  to 
traditions,  the  cause  of  the  tiers-état  still  had  the  advantage  ; 
for  in  opposition  to  the  forms  of  16 14  demanded  by  the 
higher  orders,  forms  yet  more  ancient  were  adduced.  Thus, 
in  certain  assemblies,  and  on  certain  points,  the  members  had 
voted  individually  ;  sometimes  they  had  deliberated  by  pro- 
vinces, not  by  orders  ;  frequently  the  deputies  of  the  tiers 
had  equalled  in  number  the  deputies  of  the  nobility  and 
clerg}^.  Why  then  refer  to  ancient  usages  ?  Had  not  the 
powers  of  the  State  been  in  a  continual  revolution  ?  The 
royal  authority,  at  first  sovereign,  then  vanquished  and  de- 
spoiled, raising  itself  again  with  the  aid  of  the  people,  and 
again  uniting  all  the  powers  in  its  own  hands,  exhibited  a 
peii^etual  conflict  and  an  ever-changing  position.  The  clergy 
were  told  that  if  they  were  to  take  ancient  times  for  their 
standard,  they  would  cease  to  be  an  order  ;  the  nobles,  that 
the  possessors  of  fiefs  only  were  qualified  to  be  elected,  and 
that  thus  most  of  them  would  be  excluded  from  the  deputa- 
tion ;  the  parliaments  themselves,  that  they  were  but  unfaith- 
ful officers  of  royalty  ;  lastly,  all  were  assured  that  the  French 
constitution  had  been  but  one  long  revolution,  during  which 
each  power  had  successively  predominated  ;  that  everything 
had  been  innovation,  and  that  amid  this  vast  conflict  it  was 
for  reason  alone  to  decide. 

The  tiers-état  comprehended  nearly  the  whole  nation,  all  the 
useful,  industrious,  enlightened  classes.  If  it  possessed  but  a 
portion  of  the  lands,  at  least  it  wrought  them  all  ;  and  accord- 
ing to  reason,  it  was  not  too  much  to  allow  to  it  a  number  of 
deputies  equal  to  that  of  the  two  other  orders. 

The  Assembly  of  Notables  declared  itself  against  what  was 
called  the  doubling  of  the  third  estate.  One  of  the  govern- 
ment offices,  that  over  which  Monsieur,  the  King's  brother, 
presided,  voted  for  this  doubling.*  The  Court  tlien  taking, 
as  it  said,  into  consideration  the  opinion  of  the  minority,  the 

*  "This  resolution  was  carried  liy  the  single  casting  vote  of  Monsieur,  wlio 
was  afterwards  Louis  XVIII.  When  it  was  reported  to  Louis  XVI.,  he  observed 
'  Let  them  add  mine  ;  I  give  it  willingly.'  " — Labaumc, 
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sentiments  expressed  by  several  princes  of  the  blood,  the  wishes 
of  the  three  orders  of  Dauphine,  the  demand  of  the  provincial 
assemblies,  the  example  of  several  countries  of  the  kingdom, 
tJic  o2)iuio7i  of  various  public  'writers,  and  the  recommendations 
contained  in  a  great  number  of  addresses — the  Court  ordained 
that  the  total  number  of  the  deputies  should  be  at  least  a 
thousand  ;  that  it  should  be  formed  in  a  ratio  composed  of  the 
population  and  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  each  haillage,  and 
that  the  number  of  the  deputies  of  the  tiers-état  should  be 
equal  to  that  of  the  other  two  orders  united. 

This  declaration  excited  universal  enthusiasm.  As  it  was 
attributed  to  Necker,  it  raised  him  in  the  favour  of  the  nation, 
and  gained  him  the  increased  enmity  of  the  great.*  Still  it 
decided  nothing  as  to  the  vote  by  individuals  or  by  orders,  but 
it  included  it  by  implication  ;  for  it  was  useless  to  augment  the 
number  of  votes,  if  they  were  not  to  be  counted  ;  and  it  left 
the  tiers-état  to  seize  by  main  force  what  was  refused  to  it  at 
the  moment.  It  therefore  conveyed  an  idea  of  the  weakness 
of  the  Court,  and  of  Necker  himself.  That  Court  included  an 
assemblage  of  inclinations  which  rendered  any  decisive  result 
impossible.  The  King  was  moderate,  equitable,  studious,  and 
too  distrustful  of  his  own  abilities  ;  loving  the  people,  and 
readily  listening  to  their  complaints.  He  was  nevertheless 
seized  at  times  witli  superstitious  terrors,  and  fancied  that  he 
beheld  anarchy  and  impiety  marching  hand  in  hand  with 
liberty  and  toleration.  The  philosophic  spirit  in  its  first 
flights  could  not  but  commit  extravagances,  and  a  timid  and 
religious  King  could  not  help  being  alarmed  at  them.  Over- 
come at  every  step  by  weakness,  terror,  and  uncertainty,  the 
unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  resolved  for  his  own  part  to  make 
every  sacrifice.  Not  knowing  how  to  impose  such  conduct  on 
others,  the  victim  of  his  indulgence  for  the  Court,  of  his  con- 
descension to  the  Queen,  he  expiated  all  the  faults  which  he 
had  not  committed,  but  which  became  his  own  because  he 
winked  at  their  commission.  The  Queen,  engrossed  by  plea- 
sure, dazzling  all  around  her  by  her  charms,  was  desirous 
that  her  husband  should  enjoy  tranquillity,  that  the  exchequer 
should  be  full,  that  the  Court  and  her  subjects  should  adore  her.f 

*  "The  concessions  of  Necker  were  those  of  a  man  ignorant  of  tlie  first  prin- 
ciples of  tlie  government  of  mankind.  It  was  lie  who  overtnrned  the  monarchy, 
and  brought  Louis  XVI.  to  the  scallbld.  Marat,  Danton,  Robespierre  liimself, 
did  less  mischief  to  France.  Necker  was  the  author  of  all  the  evils  which 
desolated  France  during  the  Revolution  :  all  the  blood  that  was  shed  rests  on 
his  head." — Bourriennes  Menidim  of  Napoleon. 

t  Madame  le  Brun,  the  celebrated  ])ainter,  in  her  Memoirs,  written  by  herself, 
draws  the  following  picture  of  this  princess  ;— 
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Sometimes  she  coiicuriTil  with  the  King  i'ur  the  purpose  of 
effecting*  reforms,  wlien  the  necessity  for  tlieni  appeared 
urgent  ;  at  others,  on  the  contrary,  when  slie  conceived  the 
su])renie  authority  to  be  threatened,  and  her  Court  friends  de- 
S])oiK'd,  she  stojiped  the  King,  removed  the  popular  ministers, 
and  destroyed  at  once  thi'  means  and  the  hopes  of  improve- 
ment. Slie  yielded  mon'  especially  to  the  influence  of  a 
portion  of  the  nobility  who  lived  around  the  tlirone.  fattening 
on  favours  and  abuses.  This  Court  nobility  was  solicitous,  no 
doubt,  like  the  Queen  herself,  that  the  King  should  have 
wherewithal  to  supply  a  lavish  profusion  ;  and  from  this 
motive  it  was  inimical  to  the  parliaments  wheii  they  refused 
taxes,  but  became  their  ally  when  they  defended  its  privileges, 
by  refusing,  under  specious  pretexts,  the  territorial  impost. 
Amidst  these  contrary  influences  the  King,  not  daring  to  face 
difficulties,  to  condemn  abuses,  or  to  suppress  them  authorita- 
tively, gave  way  by  turns  to  the  Court  and  to  public  opinion, 
without  satisfying  either. 

If  during  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the 
philosophers,  assembled  in  an  alley  of  the  Tuileries,  wished 
success  to  Frederick  and  the  Americans,  to  Turgot  and  Necker 
— if  when  the}-  did  not  yet  asjiire  to  govern  the  State,  but 
merely  to  enlighten  princes,  and  foresaw  at  most  the  distant 
revolutions  which  the  signs  of  disquiet  and  the  absurdity  of 

"  It  was  iu  the  year  1779  that  I  painted  for  the  first  time  the  portrait  of  the 
Queen,  then  in  the  flower  of  lier  youth  and  beauty.  Marie  Antoinette  was  tall, 
exquisitely  well  made,  sufficiently  plump  without  being  too  much  so.  Her  arms 
were  superb,  her  hands  small,  }ierfcet  in  form,  and  her  feet  charming.  Her  gait 
was  more  graceful  than  that  of  any_  Avoman  in  France  ;  she  held  her  head  very 
erect,  with  a  majesty  which  enabled  you  to  distinguish  the  sovereign  amidst  all  her 
Court,  and  yet  that  majesty  did  not  in  the  least  detract  from  the  extreme  kind- 
ness and  benevolence  of  her  look.  In  short,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  convey  to 
any  one  who  has  not  seen  the  C^)ueen  any  idea  of  all  the  graces  and  all  the  dignity 
that  were  combined  in  her.  Her  features  were  not  regular  ;  she  derived  from 
her  family  tliat  long,  narrow  oval  peculiar  to  the  Austrian  nation.  Her  eyes 
were  not  large,  their  colour  was  nearly  blue,  and  they  had  an  intellectual  and 
mild  expression  ;  her  nose  was  thin  and  handsome,  her  mouth  not  too  large, 
though  the  lips  were  rather  thii'k.  lîut  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  her 
face  was  the  brilliancy  of  her  complexion.  I  never  saw  any  so  brilliant — yes, 
brilliant  is  the  word — for  her  skin  was  so  transparent  that  it  took  no  shade. 
Hence  I  never  could  render  its  effect  so  as  to  please  myself  ;  I  lacked  colours  to 
represent  that  freshness,  those  delicate  tones,  which  belonged  exclusively  to  that 
fascinating  face,  and  wiiicli  I  never  observed  iu  any  other  woman.  As  for  her 
conversation,  it  Avould  be  diflicult  for  me  to  describe  all  its  grace,  all  its  bene- 
volence. I  do  not  think  that  (.^)aeen  j\Iarie  Antoinette  ever  missed  an  occasion 
to  say  an  agreeable  thing  to  those  who  had  the  honour  to  approach  her.  During 
the  first  sitting  that  I  had  of  her  Majesty  on  her  return  from  Fontainebleau, 
I  ventured  to  remark  to  the  '.^ueen  how  niuch  the  erectness  of  her  head 
heightened  the  dignity  of  her  look.  She  answered  in  a  tone  of  pleasantry, 
'  If  I  were  not  a  Queen,  people  would  say  that  I  have  an  insolent  look — would 
they  not  T  " 

VOL.  I.  2  * 
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existing  institutions  fully  authorized  them  to  expect — it'  tlie 
King  liad  spontaneously  establislied  some  equality  in  the  official 
a]>pointnients.  and  given  some  guarantees,  all  discontent  would 
liave  been  ap])eased  for  a  long  time,  and  Louis  XVI.  would 
have  been  as  much  adored  as  was  Marcus  Aurelius.*  But 
when  all  the  authorities  had  been  debased  by  a  long  struggle, 
and  all  the  abuses  unveiled  by  an  Assembly  of  Notables  ;  when 
the  nation,  called  into  the  cpiarrel,  had  conceived  the  hope 
and  tlie  will  to  be  something,  that  will  became  imperative. 
'J'lie  States-general  was  promised  to  the  nation,  it  demanded 
tliat  an  early  time  should  be  fixed  for  their  convocation  ;  when 
that  time  was.,  near  at  hand,  it  insisted  on  the  preponderance 
in  them  :  this  was  refused  ;  but  in  the  doubling  of  the  repre- 
sentation it  was  furnished  with  the  means  of  conquering  that 
preponderance.  Thus  the  government  never  yielded  but  parti- 
ally, and  when  it  could  no  longer  resist  ;  but  then  the  strength 
of  the  nation  liad  increased  ;  it  was  aware  of  its  power,  and 
required  all  that  it  conceived  itself  capable  of  accomplishing. 
A  continual  resistance,  irritating  its  ambition,  must  soon  have 
the  effect  of  rendering  it  insatiable.  But  even  then,  if  a  great 
minister,  communicating  somewhat  of  energy  to  the  King, 
conciliating  the  Queen,  bridling  the  privileged  classes,  had 
anticipated  and  satisfied  at  once  the  national  expectations  by 
giving  of  his  own  accord  a  free  constitution  ;  if  he  had  gratified 
the  impulse  to  act  which  the  nation  then  felt,  by  summoning 
it  immediately,  not  to  reform  the  State,  but  to  discuss  its  annual 
interest  in  a  ready  constituted  State — perhaps  tlie  confiict 
would  not  have  taken  place.  But  it  would  have  been  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  meet  the  difficulty  instead  of  giving  way 
to  it,  and,  above  all,  to  sacrifice  numerous  pretensions.  It 
would  have  required  a  man  of  a  strong  conviction,  and  pos- 
sessing a  resolution  equal  to  his  conviction  ;  and  this  man,  no 
doubt,  bold,  energetic,  ])erhaps  j^assionate,  would  have  alarmed 
the  Court,  which  desired  no  sucli  person.  In  order  to  spare  at 
one  and  the  same  time  the  public  opinion  and  the  old  interests 
the  King  had  recourse  to  half-measures.  He  selected,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  half-philosophic,  half-energetic  minister,  and  who 
possessed  immense  populai'ity,  because  at  that  time  demi- 
popular    intentions   in   an    agent    of   power  sur])assed   all   the 


*  "The  life  of  Maicus  Aurelius  was  the  noblest  conimciitary  on  the  precepts 
of  Zeno.  He  was  severe  to  himself,  indulgent  to  the  imperfection  of  otiiers,  just 
and  benehccnt  to  all  mankind.  War  he  detested,  as  the  disgrace  and  calamity 
of  human  nature.  His  memory  was  revered  by  grateful  posterity,  and  above  a 
century  after  his  death  ninny  persons  preserved  las  image  among  those  of  their 
household  gods." — Gibbon's  Rome, 
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hopes  and  excited  the  enthusiasm  of  a  people  wliom  the 
demagogue  spirit  of  its  leaders  was  very  soon  afterwards  in- 
capable of  satisfying. 

Men's  minds  were  in  a  universal  ferment.  Assemblies  were 
formed  throughout  "France,  like  those  of  England,  and  called 
by  the  same  name,  that  of  clubs.  Nothing  was  discussed  in 
them  but  the  abuses  to  be  abolished,  the  reforms  to  be  effected, 
and  the  constitution  to  be  established.  A  rigid  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  the  country  produced  irritation.  Its  state,  political 
and  economical,  was  in  truth  intolerable.  There  was  nothing 
but  privileges  belonging  to  individuals,  towns,  provinces,  and 
to  trades  themselves  ;  nothing  but  shackles  upon  the  industry 
and  genius  of  man.  Civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  military  dignities 
were  exclusively  reserved  for  certain  classes,  and  in  those  classes 
for  certain  indiN'iduals.  A  man  could  not  embrace  a  profession 
unless  upon  certain  titles  and  certain  pecuniary  conditions.  The 
towns  possessed  their  privileges  for  the  apportioning,  the  assess- 
ment, and  the  levying  of  taxes,  and  for  the  choice  of  magis- 
trates. The  very  pensions,  converted  by  the  survivors  into 
family  properties,  scarcely  allowed  the  monarch  to  show  any 
preferences.  He  had  nothing  left  at  his  disposal  but  a  few 
pecuniary  gifts,  and  he  had  even  been  obliged  to  ([uarrel  with 
the  Due  de  Coigny  about  the  abolition  of  a  useless  place. "^ 
All  was  therefore  monopolized  by  a  few  hands,  and  the  burdens 
bore  upon  a  single  class.  The  nobility  and  the  clergy  possessed 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  landed  property.  The  other  third, 
belonging  to  the  people,  paid  taxes  to  the  King,  a  multitude 
of  feudal  dues  to  the  nobility,  the  tithe  to  the  clergy,  and 
was,  moreover,  liable  to  the  devastations  of  noble  sportsmen 
and  their  game.  The  taxes  on  consumption  weighed  heavily 
on  the  great  mass,  and  consequently  on  the  people.  The  mode 
in  which  they  were  levied  was  vexatious  :  the  gentry  might  be 
in  arrear  with  impunity  ;  the  people,  on  the  other  hand,  ill- 
treated  and  imprisoned,  were  doomed  to  suffer  in  body,  in 
default  of  goods.  It  subsisted  therefore  by  the  sweat  of  the 
brow  ;  it  defended  with  its  blood  the  upper  classes  of  society, 
without  being  able  to  subsist  itself.  The  bourgeoisie,  indus- 
trious, enlightened,  less  miserable  certainly  than  the  peasantry, 
but  enriching  the  kingdom  by  its  industry,  reflecting  lustre 
upon  it  by  its  talents,  obtahied  none  of  the  advantages  to 
which  it  had  a  right.  Justice,  administered  in  some  of  the 
provinces  by  the  gentry,  in  the  royal  jurisdictions  by  magis- 
trates who  purchased  their  offices,  was  slow,  frequently  paitial, 

*  See  Bouillc's  Mémoires. 
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always  rninoiis,  and  "])articiilarly  atrocious  in  criminal  cases. 
Indi\idual  liberty  was  violated  by  lettres  de  eachet,  and  the 
liberty  of  the  press  by  the  royal  censors.  Lastly,  the  State, 
ill-defended  abroad,  betrayed  by  the  mistresses  of  Louis  XV., 
compromized  by  the  weakness  of  the  ministers  of  Louis  XVL, 
had  recently  been  dishonoured  in  Luro])e  by  tlie  disgraceful 
sacrifice  of  Holland  and  J\)land. 

The  popular  masses  began  already  to  put  themselves  in 
motion  ;  disturbances  had  several  times  broken  out  during  the 
struggle  of  the  parliaments,  and  especially  on  the  retirement  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse.  That  minister  had  been  burned 
in  efiigy  ;  tlie  armed  force  had  been  insulted  and  even  attacked  ; 
the  magistracy  had  been  backward  in  prosecuting  the  rioters, 
who  supported  their  cause.  Tlie  public  mind,  agitated  by 
these  events,  full  of  the  confused  idea  of  a  speedy  revolution, 
was  in  a  continual  ferment.  The  parliaments  and  the  higher 
orders  already  saw  the  arms  which  they  had  given  to  the 
people  directed  against  themselves.  In  Bretagne  the  nobility 
had  opposed  the  doubling  of  the  third  estate,  and  had  refused 
to  elect  de]:)uties  ;  the  bourgeoisie,  who  had  so  powerfully  served 
against  the  Court,  then  turned  against  them,  and  sanguinary 
conflicts  ensued.  The  Court,  conceiving  itself  not  sufficiently 
revenged  on  the  Breton  nobilit}',*  refused  them  its  aid,  and, 
on  the  contrary,  imprisoned  some  of  their  number  who  came 
to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  remonstrating. 

The  elements  themselves  seemed  to  be  let  loose.  A  hail- 
storm on  the  13th  of  July  had  made  havoc  among  the  crops, 
and  was  likely  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  supplying  Paris, 
especially  amidst  the  troubles  that  were  preparing.  All  the 
activity  of  commerce  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  collect  the 
quantity  of  provisions  necessary  for  that  great  capital  ;  and 
it  might  naturally  be  expected  that  it  would  soon  be  very 
difficult  to  subsist  it,  when  confidence  should  be  shaken,  and  the 
communications  interrupted  by  political  disturbances.  Ever 
since  the  cruel  winter  which  had  succeeded  the  disasters  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  immortalized  the  charity  of  Fénélon,  so  severe 
a  season  had  not  been  known  as  tliat  of  1788- 1 789.  The  bene- 
ficence which  was  then  displayed  in  the  most  affecting  manner 
was  not  sufficient  to  alleviate  the  wretchedness  of  the  peo])le. 
A  great  number  of  vagabonds,  without  profession  and  without 
resources,  thronged  from  all  parts  of  France,  and  paraded  their 
indigence  and  their  nakedness  from  Versailles  to  I'aris.  At 
the  slightest  rumour  they  eagerly  came  forward  to  profit  by 

*  Sec  I'ouillc's  Mémoires. 
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chances,  which  are  always  favourable  to  those  who  have  eveiy- 
thhig  to  gain,  even  to  the  subsistence  for  the  passing  day.* 

Thus  everything  concurred  to  produce  a  revolution.  An 
entire  century  had  contributed  to  unveil  abuses  and  to  carry 
them  to  excess  ;  two  years,  to  stir  uj:)  insurrection  and  to 
exasperate  the  popular  masses  by  making  them  interfere  in 
the  quarrel  of  the  privileged  orders.  In  short,  natural  disasters, 
and  a  fortuitous  concurrence  of  various  circumstances,  brouglit 
on  the  catastrophe,  the  epoch  of  which  might  have  been  de- 
ferred, but  which  was  sure  to  happen  sooner  or  later. 

It  was  amidst  these  circumstances  that  the  elections  took 
place.  They  were  tumultuous  in  some  provinces,  active  every- 
where, and  very  cpiiet  in  Paris,  where  great  unanimity  pre- 
vailed. Lists  were  distributed,  and  people  strove  to  promote 
concord  and  a  good  understanding.  Tradesmen,  lawyers, 
literary  men,  astonished  to  find  themselves  assembled  together 
for  the  first  time,  raised  themselves  up  by  degrees  to  liberty. 
In  Paris  they  reappointed  themselves  the  bureaux  formed  by  the 
King,  and  without  changing  the  persons,  asserted  their  power 
by  confirming  them.  The  learned  Bailly  quitted  his  retreat  at 
Chaillot  :  a  stranger  to  intrigues,  and  deeply  impressed  with  his 
noble  mission,  he  proceeded  alone  and  on  foot  to  the  Assembly. 
He  paused  by  the  way  on  the  terrace  of  the  Feuillans.  A  young 
man,  whom  he  did  not  know,  respectfully  accosted  him.  •'  You 
will  be  returned."  said  he.  "  I  cannot  tell,"  replied  Bailly  ; 
"that  honour  ought  neither  to  be  solicited  nor  refused."  The 
modest  academician  resumed  his  walk,  repaired  to  the  Assembly, 
and  was  chosen  successively  elector  and  deputy. 

The  election  of  the  Comte  de  Mirabeau  was  stormy  :  rejected 
by  the  nobility,  supported  by  the  tiers-état,  he  agitated  Pro- 
vence, his  native  country,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  showed 
himself  at  Versailles. 

The  Court  had  no  wish  to  influence  the  elections.  It  was 
not  displeased  to  see  a  great  number  of  curés  returned,  reckon- 
ing upon  their  opposition  to  the  high  ecclesiastical  dignitaries, 
and  at  the  same  time  upon  their  respect  for  the  throne.  It  is 
true  that  it  did  not  foresee  all  that  was  to  happen  ;  and  in  the 

*  "The  charity  of  Ft'nolon,  wliich  immortalized  the  disastrous  e])och  of  Louis 
XIV.,  was  now  equalled  by  the  humane  beneficence  of  the  clergy  of  Paris  ;  but 
all  their  efforts  could  not  keep  pace  with  the  immense  mass  of  indigence,  whicli 
was  swelled  by  the  confluence  of  dissolute  and  abandoned  characters  from  every 
part  of  France.  These  wretches  assembled  round  the  throne,  like  the  sea-birds 
round  the  wreck,  which  are  the  harbingers  of  death  to  the  sinking  mariner,  and 
already  appeared  in  fearful  numbers  in  the  streets  on  occasion  of  the  slightest 
tumult.  They  were  all  in  a  state  of  destitution,  and  for  the  most  part  owed 
their  life  to  the  charity  of  the  ecclesiastics,  whom  they  afterwards  massacred  in 
cold  blood  in  the  prison  of  Carmcs.  " — Alison's  French  Revolution. 
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deputies  of  the  tiers  it  ]ierceived  rather  adversaries  to  the 
nobility  than  to  itself.  The  Dnc  d'Orleaiis  was  accused  of 
taking  active  steps  to  procure  the  nomination  of  himself  and 
his  partisans.  Already  numbered  among  the  enemies  of  the 
Coiu't,  the  ally  of  the  parliaments,  and  called  for  as  leader, 
with  or  without  his  consent,  by  the  popular  party,  he  was 
accused  of  various  imderhand  practices.  A  deplorable  scene 
took  place  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  and  as  ]')eople  are 
fond  of  giving  an  author  to  all  events,  it  was  laid  to  his  charge. 
Réveillon,  a  manufacturer  of  stained  paper,  who  had  an  extensive 
manufactory,  improving  our  industry,  and  furnishing  employ- 
ment to  three  hundred  workmen,  was  accused  of  an  intention 
to  reduce  their  wages  to  one-half.  The  populace  threatened 
to  burn  his  house.  Means  were  found  to  disperse  them  ;  but 
they  returned  on  the  following  day  ;  the  house  was  broken 
into,  set  on  fire,  and  destroyed.  Notwithstanding  the  threats 
held  out  on  the  first  day  by  the  assailants,  notwithstanding 
the  meeting  agreed  upon  for  the  second,  the  authorities  were 
very  late  before  they  began  to  act,  and  then  they  acted  with 
extreme  severity.  They  waited  till  the  people  had  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  house  ;  they  then  attacked  them  with 
fury,  and  were  obliged  to  slaughter  a  great  number  of  those 
ferocious  and  intrepid  men,  who  afterwards  showed  themselves 
on  all  occasions,  and  received  the  name  of  hrigands. 

All  the  parties  which  were  already  formed  accused  each 
other  ;  the  Court  was  reproached  with  its  at  first  tardy  and 
afterwards  cruel  proceedings  ;  it  was  sup]30sed  that  it  wished 
to  leave  the  people  time  to  act  that  it  might  make  an  example 
and  exercise  its  troops. 

The  money  found  on  the  destroyers  of  Réveillon 's  house, 
and  the  expressions  that  dropped  from  some  of  them,  led  to 
the  conjecture  that  they  were  urged  on  by  a  secret  hand.  Tlie 
enemies  of  the  popular  party  accused  the  Due  d'Orleans  of  a 
wish  to  try  his  revolutionary  bands. 

That  ]orince  had  been  endowed  with  excelltnit  qualities. 
He  had  inherited  immense  wealth  ;  but  addicting  himself  to 
dissolute  habits,  he  had  abused  all  these  gifts  of  nature  and 
of  fortune.  Without  consistency  of  character,  alternately 
regardless  of  ]oublic  o])inion  and  greedy  of  popularity,  he  was 
bold  and  ambitious  one  day,  docile  and  absent  on  the  morrow. 
Ifaving  ((uarrelled  with  the  Queen,  he  had  become  an  enemy 
to  the  (yourt.  When  parties  began  to  form  themselves,  he 
had  suffered  his  name  to  be  employed,  and,  it  is  said,  his 
wealth  also.  Flattered  with  the  vaguer  ])rospect  before  him, 
he  was  active  enough  to  draw  accusation  on  himself,  though 
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not  to  ensure  success  ;  and  liis  ])aitisan.s,  if  they  enteitained 
any  serious  plans,  must  liave  been  driven  to  despair  by  his 
inconstant  ambition. 

The  moment  of  the  convocation  at  length  arrived.  In  this 
common  dangvr  the  hig-lu'r  orders,  creeinng-  close  to  the  Court, 
had  grouped  themselves  around  the  princes  of  the  blood  and 
the  Queen.  They  strove  by  flattery  to  gain  the  country  gentle- 
men, and  in  their  absence  they  ridiculed  their  clownishness. 
The  clergy  endeavoured  to  gain  over  the  plebeians  of  its  order, 
and  the  military  noblesse  those  belonging  to  the  same  class  with 
itself.  The  parliaments,  which  had  expected  to  play  the  prin- 
cipal part  in  the  States-general,  began  to  apprehend  that  their 
ambition  had  miscalculated.  The  deputies  of  the  tiers-état, 
strong  in  the  superiority  of  their  talents,  in  the  energetic 
elocpience  of  their  speeches,  encouraged  by  continual  intercom- 
munication, nay.  spurred  on  by  the  doubts  which  many  had 
conceived  respecting  the  success  of  their  efforts,  had  taken  the 
firm  resolution  not  to  yield. 

The  King  alone,  who  had  not  enjoyed  a  moment's  repose 
since  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  regarded  the  States- 
general  as  the  termination  of  his  embarrassments.  Jealous  of 
his  authority,  rather  for  the  sake  of  his  children,  to  whom  he 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  transmit  this  patrimony  intact,  than  for 
his  own,  he  was  not  displeased  to  restore  a  portion  of  it  to  the 
nation,  and  to  throw  upon  it  the  difficulties  of  the  government. 
Accordingly  it  was  with  joy  that  he  made  preparations  for  this 
grand  assemblage.  A  hall  had  been  hastily  got  ready  ;  the 
costumes  were  determined  upon,  and  an  humiliating  badge 
had  been  imposed  on  the  tiers-état.  Men  are  not  less  jealous 
of  their  dignity  than  of  their  rights  :  with  a  very  just  pride, 
the  instructions  forbade  the  deputies  to  condescend  to  any 
degrading  ceremonial.  This  new  fault  of  the  Court  originated, 
like  many  others,  in  the  desire  to  preserve  at  least  the  symbols 
when  the  realities  had  ceased  to  exist.  It  could  not  but  pro- 
duce a  deep  irritation  at  a  moment  when,  before  attacking,  the 
parties  began  to  measure  one  another  with  their  eyes. 

On  the  4tli  of  May,  the  da}^  of  the  opening,  a  solemn  pro- 
cession took  place.  The  King,  the  three  orders,  all  the  gTeat 
dignitaries  of  the  State,  re]')aired  to  the  church  of  Notre-Dame. 
The  Court  had  displayed  extraordinary  magnificence.  The  two 
higher  orders  were  splendidly  dressed.  I'rinces,  dukes  and 
peers,  gentlemen,  prelates,  were  clad  in  purple,  and  wore  hats 
with  plumes  of  feathers.  The  deputies  of  the  tiers-état,  covered 
with  plain  black  cloaks,  came  next  ;  and  notwithstanding  their 
modest  exterior,  they  seemed  strong  in  their  number  and  their 
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pros]iPcts.  It  was  remarked  that  the  Due  d'Orleans.  placed 
in  the  rear  of  the  nobility,  chose  rather  to  lag  behind,  and  to 
mingle  with  the  foremost  deputies  of  the  third  estate. 

This  national,  military,  and  religions  pomp — those  pious 
chants — those  martial  instruments — and.  above  all,  the  import- 
ance of  the  event — deeply  moved  all  hearts.  The  discourse 
delivered  by  the  Bishop  of  Nanci,  full  of  generous  sentiments, 
was  enthusiastically  applauded,  notwithstanding  the  sacredness 
of  the  place,  and  the  presence  of  the  King.  Great  assemblages 
elevate  us.  They  detach  us  from  ourselves,  and  attach  us  to 
others.  A  general  intoxication  was  diffused,  and  all  at  once 
many  a  heart  felt  its  animosities  subside,  and  became  filled  for 
a  moment  with  humanity  and  patriotism.* 

The  opening  of  the  States-general  took  place  on  the  following- 
day.  May  5,  1789.  The  King  was  seated  on  an  elevated  throne, 
the  Queen  beside  him,  the  Court  in  stalls,  the  two  higher  orders 
on  both  sides,  the  tiers-état  at  the  farther  end  of  the  hall,  and 
on  lower  seats.  A  movement  arose  at  the  sight  of  the  Comte 
de  Mirabeau  ;  but  his  look,  his  step,  awed  the  Assembly.-|-  The 
tiers-état  remained  covered  like  the  other  orders,  notwithstand- 
ing the  established  custom.  The  King  delivered  an  address,  in 
which  he  recommended  disinterestedness  to  some,  prudence  to 
others,  and  professed  to  all  his  love  for  his  people.  Barentin, 
the  keeper  of  the  seals,  then  spoke,  and  was  followed  by 
Necker,  who  read  a  memorial  on  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  in 
which  he  treated  at  great  length  of  the  finances,  admitted  a 

*  See  Apjieiulix  C. 

t  "Excluded  from  the  rank  to  Avhich  his  birth  entitled  liini,  Mirabeau  deter- 
mined to  recover  it  at  any  price.  He  vowed  vengeance  against  his  enemies, 
and  with  tliis  bitterness  of  feeling  did  Mirabeau  take  his  seat  in  the  Assembly  of 
the  States-general.  As  lie  entered  the  liall  he  cast  a  threatening  glance  on  the 
ranks  which  he  was  not  allowed  to  approach.  A  bitter  smile  ])layed  on  liis  lips, 
which  were  habituallj'  contracted  by  an  ironical  and  scornful  expression.  He 
proceeded  across  the  hall,  and  seated  himself  on  those  benches  from  which  he 
was  to  luirl  the  thuiiderl)olts  which  shook  the  throne.  A  gentleman  strongly 
attached  to  the  Court,  but  likewise  a  friend  of  Mirabeau,  who  had  observed  the 
rancorous  look  which  he  darted  round  him  when  he  took  his  seat,  entered  into 
conversation  with  him,  and  ])ointed  out  to  him  that  his  peculiar  position  in  the 
world  closed  against  him  the  door  of  every  salon  in  Paris.  'Consider,'  said 
he,  '  that  society,  when  once  wounded,  is  not  easily  conciliated.  If  you  wish  to 
be  pardoned,  you  must  ask  pardon.'  Mirabeau  listened  with  ini]>atience  ;  but 
when  his  friend  used  the  word  'pardon,' he  could  contaiTi  liimself  no  longer, 
but  started  up  and  stamped  with  violence  on  the  floor.  His  bush)'  hair  .seemecl 
to  stand  on  end,  liis  little  piercing  eyes  Hashed  tire,  and  his  lips  turned  pale 
and  quivered.  This  was  always  the  way  with  J\lirabeau  when  lie  was  strongly 
excited.  'I  am  come  luther,'  cried  he,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  'to  be  asked,  not 
to  ask,  pardon.'  " — Memoirs  of  the  Duchesse  cV Ahrantès. 

"  Hardly  any  of  the  deputies  had  hitherto  ac([uired  great  jiopular  reputation. 
One  alone  attracted  general  attention.  Born  of  noble  parents,  he  had  warmly 
espoused  the  popular  side,  without  losing  the  jiride  of  aristocratic  connection. 
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dcllcit  of  fifty-six  millions,  and  wearied  by  his  prolixity  those 
whom  he  did  not  offend  by  his  lessons. 

On  the  next  day  the  deputies  of  each  order  were  directed  to 
the  place  allotted  to  them.  Besides  the  common  hall,  which 
was  sufficiently  spacious  to  hold  the  three  orders  united,  two 
other  halls  had  been  erected  for  the  nobility  and  the  clergy. 
The  common  hall  was  assigned  to  the  tiers  ;  and  it  thus  had  the 
advantage,  whilst  in  its  own  place  of  meeting,  of  being  in  that 
of  the  States.  The  first  business  was  the  verification  of  the 
powers  of  the  members.  It  became  a  question  whether  this 
should  take  place  in  common  or  by  separate  orders.  The 
deputies  of  the  tiers,  alleging  that  it  was  of  importance  to  each 
portion  of  the  States-general  to  satisfy  itself  of  the  legitimacy 
of  the  two  others,  insisted  on  the  verification  in  common.  The 
nobility  and  the  clergs',  desirous  of  keeping  up  the  division  of 
orders,  maintained  that  each  ought  to  constitute  itself  apart. 
This  question  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  of  individual  votes, 
for  they  might  verify  their  powers  in  common,  and  afterwards 
vote  separately,  but  it  nearly  resembled  it  ;  and  on  the  veiy 
first  day  it  produced  a  division,  which  it  was  easy  to  foresee, 
and  which  might  have  been  as  easily  jjrevented  by  putting  an 
end  to  the  dispute  beforehand.  But  the  Court  never  had  the 
courage  either  to  deny  or  to  grant  what  was  just,  and  besides, 
it  hoped  to  reign  by  dividing. 

The  deputies  of  the  tiers-état  remained  assembled  in  the 
genei'al  hall,  abstaining  from  taking  any  measure,  and  waiting, 
as  they  said,  to  be  joined  by  their  colleagues.  The  nobility  and 
the  clergy,  retiring  to  their  res]3ective  halls,  proceeded  to  de- 
liberate on  the  verification.  The  clergy  voted  the  separate 
verification  by  a  majority  of  133  to  114,  and  the  nobility  by  a 
majority  of  188  to  1 14.  The  tiers-état,  persisting  in  its  inaction, 
pursued  on  the  morrow  the  same  course  as  on  the  ]:)receding 
day.     It  made  a  point  of  avoiding  any  measure  which  could 

His  talents,  universally  known,  and  Lis  iutei;rity,  generally  suspected,  rendered 
him  the  object  of  painful  anxiety  ;  harsh  and  disat^reeable  features,  a  profusion 
of  black  hair,  and  a  conimandin.t;  air,  attracted  the  curiosity  even  of  those  who 
were  unacquainted  with  his  reputation.  His  name  was  Mirabeau,  future  leader 
of  the  Assembly  !  Two  ladies  of  rank,  from  a  gallery,  with  ver\''  different  feel- 
ings, beheld  the  spectacle.  The  one  was  j\fadame  de  Jlontmorin,  wife  of  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  ;  the  other,  the  illustrious  daughter  of  M.  Nocker, 
Madame  de  Staël.  The  latter  exulted  in  the  boundless  prospect  of  national 
felicity  which  seemed  to  be  ojiening  under  the  auspices  of  her  father.  '  You  are 
wrong  to  rejoice,'  said  JIadame  de  Montmoriii  ;  '  this  event  forebodes  much  misery 
to  France  and  to  ourselves.'  Her  ])resentiment  turned  out  too  well  founded  :  she 
herself  perished  on  the  scaffold  with  one  of  her  sons  ;  another  was  drowned  ;  her 
husband  was  massacred  in  the  ])risons  on  September  2nd  ;  her  eldest  daughter 
was  cut  ofT  in  gaol  ;  her  youngest  died  of  a  broken  heart  before  she  had  attained 
the  age  of  thirty  years." — Alison's  French  Revolution. 
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cause  it  to  be  considered  as  constituting  a  separate  order.  For 
this  reason,  in  sending  a  deputation  of  its  members  to  the  other 
two  chambers,  it  abstained  from  giving  them  any  express  mis- 
sion. These  members  were  sent  to  the  nobility  and  clergy  to 
inform  them  that  the  tiers-état  was  waiting  for  them  in  the 
common  hall.  The  nobility  were  not  sitting  at  the  moment  ; 
the  clergy  were  assembled,  and  offered  to  appoint  commissioners 
to  settle  the  differences  that  had  arisen.  They  actually  appointed 
them,  and  invited  the  nobility  to  do  the  same.  In  this  contest 
the  clergy  manifested  a  very  different  spirit  from  the  nobility. 
Among  all  the  privileged  classes  it  had  suffered  most  from  the 
attacks  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Its  political  existence  had 
been  disputed  ;  it  was  divided,  owing  to  the  great  number  of 
its  curés  ;  besides,  its  jirofessional  character  was  that  of  modera- 
tion and  the  spirit  of  peace.  Accordingly,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
it  offered  a  sort  of  mediation. 

The  nobility,  on  the  contrary,  declined  it  by  refusing  to 
appoint  commissioners.  Less  prudent  than  the  clergy,  more 
confident  in  its  rights,  conceiving  itself  not  bound  to  modera- 
tion but  to  valour,  it  vented  itself  in  refusals  and  threats. 
These  men,  who  never  exciised  any  passion  in  others,  gave 
the  reins  to  all  their  own  passions,  and,  like  all  assemblies, 
they  yielded  to  the  domination  of  the  most  violent  spirits. 
Casalés  and  d'Espréménil,  recently  ennobled,  made  the  most 
indiscreet  motions,  and  after  preparing  them  in  a  private 
meeting,  procured  their  ado]5tion  in  general  assembly.  In 
vain  did  a  minority,  composed  of  men  more  prudent  or  more 
prudently  ambitious,  strive  to  enlighten  these  nobles.  They 
would  not  listen  to  anything.  They  talked  of  fighting  and 
dying,  and  they  added,  for  the  laws  and  justice.  The  tiers- 
état,  immovable,  endured  with  patience  every  insult.  Though 
irritated,  it  was  silent,  conducted  itself  with  the  prudence  and 
firmness  of  all  powers  which  are  commencing  their  career, 
and  received  the  applause  of  the  tribunes,  originally  destined 
for  the  Court,  but  soon  taken  possession  of  by  the  public. 

Several  days  had  already  elapsed  :  the  clergy  had  laid  snares 
for  the  tiers-état  by  inciting  it  to  certain  acts  which  would 
have  given  it  the  character  of  a  constituted  order.  It  had, 
however,  constantly  refused  to  com])ly  ;  and  taking  only  in- 
dispensable measures  of  internal  police,  it  had  confined  itself 
to  the  election  of  a  dean  and  assistants  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  o]oinions.  It  refused  to  open  the  letters  addressed 
to  it,  and  it  declared  that  it  formed  not  an  order,  but  a  meeting 
of  citizens  assevihlcd  h//  a  let/iliinate  autlwritij  to  ■icait  for  other 
citizens. 
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The  nobility,  after  refusing  to  appoint  conciliatory  com- 
missioners, at  length  consented  to  send  deputies  to  arrange 
matters  with  the  other  orders.  But  tlieir  mission  was  rendered 
useless,  since  it  charged  them  at  the  same  time  to  declare 
that  it  persisted  in  its  decision  of  the  6th  of  May,  which 
enjoined  the  se]mrate  verification.  The  clergy,  on  the  contrary, 
adhering  to  its  part,  had  suspended  the  verification  which  it 
had  at  first  commenced  in  its  own  chamber,  and  declared  itself 
not  constituted,  awaiting  the  conferences  of  the  conciliatory 
commissioners.  The  conferences  were  opened  :  the  clergy 
was  silent  ;  the  deputies  of  the  commons  argued  their  point 
with  calmness  ;  those  of  the  nobility,  with  warmth.  Both 
parties  returned  soured  by  the  dispute  ;  and  the  f,iers-état. 
determined  not  to  give  way,  was  doubtless  not  displeased 
to  learn  that  all  com]5roraise  was  impossible.  The  nobility 
was  assured  every  day  by  its  commissioners  that  they  had 
the  advantage,  and  this  served  to  heighten  its  exaltation.  By 
a  transient  gleam  of  prudence  the  first  two  orders  declared 
that  they  renounced  their  pecuniary  privileges.  The  tiers-état 
accepted  the  concession,  but  persisted  in  its  refusal  to  proceed 
to  business,  still  requiring  the  common  verification. 

The  conferences  yet  continued,  when  it  was  at  leng-th  pro- 
posed, by  way  of  accommodating  the  matter,  that  the  powers 
should  be  verified  by  commissioners  chosen  from  the  three 
orders.  The  deputies  of  the  nobility  declared  in  its  name  its 
dissent  from  this  arrangement,  and  retired  withoiit  appointing 
any  new  conference.  Thus  the  negotiation  was  broken  off. 
The  same  day  the  nobility  i:)assed  a  resolution  by  which  it 
declared  anew  that  for  this  session  the  verification  should  take 
]Dlace  separately,  and  that  it  should  be  left  for  the  States  to 
determine  upon  some  other  mode  in  future. 

This  resolution  was  communicated  to  the  commons  on  the 
27th  of  May.  They  had  been  assembled  ever  since  the  5th  ; 
twenty-two  days  had  consefjuently  elapsed,  during  which 
nothing  had  been  done.  It  was  high  time  to  come  to  a  de- 
termination. Mirabeau,  who  gave  the  impulse  to  the  popular 
party,*  observed  that  it  was  time  to  decide  upon  something, 
and  to  commence  their  labours  for  the  public  welfare,  which 
had  been  too  long  delayed.  He  ]iroposed,  therefore,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  resolution  passed  by  the  nobility,  to  send 
a  message  to  the  clergy,  in  order  to  obtain  an  immediate 
explanation  from  it,  and  to  ascertain  whether  it  would  or 
would  not  meet  the  commons.  The  proposal  was  immedi- 
ately  ado])ted.     Target,   the  deputy,   proceeded,  at  the  head 

*  See  Appendix  D. 
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of  <i  numerous  clepiitatinn.  to  tlie  hall  of  the  clergy.  "  The 
gentlemen  of  the  commons/'  said  he,  ''invite  the  gentlemen 
of  the  clerg}^.  IN  THE  NAME  OF  THE  GOD  OF  PEACE,  and  for  the 
national  interest,  to  meet  them  in  the  hall  of  the  Assembly, 
to  consult  upon  the  means  of  effecting  the  concord  so  neces- 
sary at  this  moment  for  the  public  welfare."  The  clergy 
was  struck  with  these  solemn  words.  A  great  number  of  its 
members  answered  them  with  acclamations,  and  would  have 
instantly  complied  with  this  invitation  had  they  not  been  pre- 
vented ;  and  the  reply  given  to  the  deputies  of  the  commons 
was,  that  it  would  deliberate  on  the  subject.  On  the  return  of 
the  deputation,  the  inexorable  tiers-état  determined  to  await, 
without  breaking  up,  the  answer  of  the  clergy.  As  this 
answer  did  not  arrive,  a  message  was  sent  that  the  commons 
were  waiting  for  it.  The  clergy  complained  of  being  hurried, 
and  requested  to  be  allowed  the  necessary  time.  The  tiers- 
état  replied  with  moderation  that  the  clergy  might  take  its 
own  time,  and  that  the  commons  would  wait,  if  requisite,  the 
whole  day  and  the  whole  night. 

The  situation  was  difficult.  The  clergy  knew  that  after  its 
answer  the  commons  would  fall  to  work  and  adopt  a  decisive 
course.  It  wished  to  temporize,  in  order  to  concert  w^ith  the 
Court.  It  required  time  till  the  following  day.  which  was 
granted  with,  regret.  Next  day  the  King  resolved,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  the  higher  orders,  to  interfere.  At 
this  moment  all  the  animosities  between  the  Court  and  the 
higher  orders  began  to  be  forgotten  at  the  sight  of  that 
popular  power  which  rose  with  such  rapidity.  The  King  at 
length  appeared,  and  invited  the  three  orders  to  resume  their 
conferences  in  the  presence  of  the  keeper  of  the  seals.  The 
tiers-état,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  of  its  projects 
u]'>on  judgments  formed  after  the  events,  did  not  extend  its 
wishes  beyond  moderate  monarchy.  Knowing  the  intentions 
of  Louis  XVI.,  it  was  full  of  respect  for  him;  and  unwilling 
to  injure  its  cause  by  any  wrong  step,  it  replied,  that  out  of 
deference  to  the  King,  it  consented  to  renew  the  conferences, 
though  in  consequence  of  the  declaration  of  the  nobility  it 
could  not  but  consider  them  as  useless.  To  this  reply  it 
annexed  an  address  which  it  charged  its  Dean  to  deliver  to  the 
Prince.  This  Dean  was  Bailly,  a  simple  and  virtuous  man,  an 
illustrious  and  modest  cultivator  of  the  sciences,  who  had  been 
suddenly  trans]')ovted  from  the  cpiiet  studies  of  his  closet  into 
tlie  midst  of  civil  broils.  Elected  to  the  presidency  over  a 
great  Assembly,  he  had  been  alaruu'd  at  his  new  office,  had 
deemed  himself  unworthy  to  fill  it,  and  undertaken  it  solely 
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from  a  sense  of  duty.  But  raisi'd  all  at  once  to  liberty,  lie 
found  within  him  an  unexpected  presence  of  mind  and  firm- 
ness. Amid  so  many  conflicts,  he  caused  tlie  majesty  of  the 
Assembly  to  be  respected,  and  represented  it  with  all  the 
dignity  of  virtue  and  of  reason. 

J^ailly  had  the  greatest  difliciilty  to  ])(^netrate  to  the  King.  As 
he  insisted  on  being  introduced,  the  courtiers  reported  that  he 
had  not  even  paid  respect  to  the  grief  of  the  monarch,  afflicted 
by  the  death  of  the  Dauphin.  He  was  at  length  i^resented, 
contrived  to  avoid  every  humiliating  ceremonial,  and  dis])layed 
equal  hrmness  and  respect.  'J'he  King  received  him  graciously, 
but  without  entering  into  any  explanation  of  his  intentions. 

The  government  having  decided  on  making  some  sacrifices 
to  obtain  money,  designed,  by  opposing  the  orders,  to  become 
their  umpire,  to  wrest  from  the  nobility  its  pecuniary  privi- 
leges with  the  assistance  of  the  tiers-état,  and  to  check  the 
ambition  of  the  latter  by  means  of  the  nobility.  As  for  the 
nobility  having  no  need  to  concern  itself  about  the  embar- 
rassments of  the  administration,  caring  only  for  tlie  sacrifices 
which  were  likely  to  be  wrung  from  it,  it  hoped  to  bring  about 
a  dissolution  of  the  States-general,  and  thus  to  frustrate  the 
object  of  their  convocation.  The  commons,  whom  the  Court 
and  the  higher  orders  would  not  recognize  by  that  title,  were 
incessantly  acquiring  fresh  strength,  and  being  resolved  to 
brave  all  dangers,  were  anxious  not  to  let  slip  an  opportunity 
which  might  never  occur. 

The  conferences  demanded  by  the  King  took  place.  Tlie 
commissioners  of  the  nobility  raised  all  sorts  of  difficulties 
about  the  title  of  commons  which  tlie  tiers-état  had  assumed, 
and  about  the  form  and  signature  of  the  minutes  (^jyrocès- 
verhal).  At  lenglh  they  entered  upon  discussion,  and  they 
were  almost  reduced  to  silence  by  the  reasons  urged  against 
them,  when  Necker,  in  the  name  of  the  King,  proposed  a  new 
mode  of  conciliation.  Each  order  was  to  examine  the  powers 
separately,  and  to  communicate  them  to  the  others.  In  case 
difficulties  should  arise,  commissioners  should  report  upon 
them  to  each  chamber,  and  if  the  decision  of  the  different 
orders  disagreed,  the  King  was  to  judge  definitively.  Thus 
the  Court  would  settle  the  dispute  to  its  own  advantage.  The 
conferences  were  immediately  suspended  to  obtain  the  adhe- 
sion of  the  orders.  The  clergy  accepted  the  plan  ]nirely 
and  simply.  The  nobility  at  first  received  it  favourably  ;  but 
urged  by  its  usual  instigators,  it  rejected  the  advice  of  its  most 
discreet  members,  and  modified  the  project  of  conciliation. 
From  that  day  must  be  dated  all  its  disasters. 
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The  commons,  apprized  of  this  resolution,  waited  till  it 
should  be  communicated  to  them,  in  order  to  explain  them- 
selves in  their  turn  ;  but  the  clergy,  with  its  ordinary  cunning-, 
desirous  of  bringing  them  into  bad  odour  with  the  nation, 
sent  them  a  deputation  to  invite  them  to  take  into  considera- 
tion, along  with  it,  the  distress  of  the  people,  which  was 
daily  increasing,  that  they  might  lose  no  time  in  providing 
together  against  the  dearth  and  high  price  of  provisions.  The 
commons,  who  would  have  exposed  themselves  to  the  popular 
odium  if  they  had  appeared  indifferent  to  such  a  proposal, 
opposed  craft  with  craft,  and  replied,  that  deeply  impressed 
with  the  same  duties,  they  awaited  the  clergy  in  the  great 
hall,  in  order  to  deliberate  with  it  on  this  important  subject. 
The  nobility  then  arrived,  and  solemnly  communicated  its 
resolution  to  the  commons.  It  adojjted,  it  said,  the  ])lan  of 
conciliatifui,  persisting,  however,  in  the  separate  verification, 
and  referring  to  the  united  orders  and  to  the  supi'eme  juris- 
diction of  the  King  such  difficulties  only  as  might  arise  respect- 
ing the  entire  deputations  of  a  whole  province. 

This  resolution  put  an  end  to  all  the  embarrassments  of  the 
commons.  Obliged  either  to  yield  or  to  declare  war  single- 
nanded  against  the  higher  orders  and  the  throne,  if  the  plan 
of  conciliation  had  been  adopted,  they  were  relieved  from  the 
necessity  of  explanation,  as  the  plan  had  been  accepted  only 
with  important  alterations.  The  moment  was  decisive.  To 
give  way  on  the  separate  verification  was  not  indeed  giving 
way  on  the  vote  by  order  ;  but  to  betra}^  weakness  once  was 
to  be  weak  for  ever.  They  must  submit  to  act  nearly  the 
]')art  of  a  cipher,  give  money  to  power,  be  content  with  the 
abolition  of  a  few  abuses,  when  they  saw  the  possibility  of 
regenerating  the  State,  or  take  a  strong  resolution  and  seize 
by  force  a  portion  of  the  legislative  power.  This  was  the 
first  revolutionary  act  ;  but  the  Assembly  did  not  hesitate. 
In  consequence,  all  the  minutes  (2Jrocès-verhaux)  being  signed 
and  the  conferences  finished,  Mirabeau  rose:  "Any  plan  of 
conciliation  rejected  by  one  party,"  said  he,  "can  no  longer 
be  examined  lay  the  other.  A  month  is  past  ;  it  is  time  to 
take  a  decisive  step  :  a  deputy  of  Paris  has  an  important 
motion  to  make — let  us  hear  him."  Mirabeau,  having  opened 
the  deliberation  by  his  audacity,  introduced  to  the  tribune 
Sièyes,  a  man  of  a  comprehensive  mind,  systematic  and  rigo- 
rous in  his  deductions.  Sièyes  in  a  few  words  recapitulated 
and  explained  the  motives  of  the  conduct  of  the  commons. 
They  had  waited,  and  had  acceded  to  all  tlie  conciliations  pro- 
posed ;  their  long  condescension  was   unavailing  ;    they  could 
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delay  110  knigt'i-  witiidut  failing  in  thoir  duty  ;  they  ought 
consequently  to  send  a  last  invitation  to  the  other  two  orders, 
to  join  them  for  the  purpose  ol'  commencing  the  verification. 
This  proposition,  based  on  sufficient  motives,*  was  received  with 
enthusiasm  ;  it  was  even  in  contem])lation  to  summon  the  two 
orders  to  meet  within  an  hour.  The  period,  however,  was 
prorogued.  The  following  day,  Thursday,  being  devoted  to 
religious  solemnities,  it  was  postponed  till  i'riday.  On  Friday 
tlie  last  invitation  was  communicated.  The  two  orders  replied 
that  they  would  consider  it,  and  the  King,  that  he  would  make 
known  his  intentions.  The  call  of  the  haillages  began  :  on  the 
first  day  three  curés  attended,  and  were  hailed  with  applause  ; 
on  the  second,  six  arrived  ;  and  on  the  third  and  fourth,  ten, 
among  whom  was  the  Abbé  Grégoire. 

During  the  call  of  the  haillages  and  the  verification  of  the 
powers,  a  serious  dispute  arose  concerning  the  title  which 
the  Assembly  was  to  assume.  Mirabeau  pro]30sed  that  of 
Representatives  of  tkc  French  Fewplc  ;  Mounier,  that  of  Delibera- 
tive Majority  in  the  absence  of  tlic  Minority  ;  Legrand,  that  of 
National  Assembly.  This  last  was  adopted,  after  a  yerj  long 
discussion,  which  lasted  till  the  night  of  the  i6th  of  June.  It 
was  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  it  became  a  question 
whether  the  Assembly  should  constitute  itself  before  it  broke 
up,  or  should  defer  that  business  till  the  following  day.  One 
portion  of  the  deputies  wished  that  not  a  moment  should  be 
lost,  that  they  might  acquire  a  legal  character  which  should 
command  the  respect  of  the  Court.  A  small  number,  wishing 
to  impede  the  operations  of  the  Assembly,  became  extremely 
violent,  and  uttered  furious  cries.  The  two  parties,  ranged 
on  the  two  sides  of  a  long  table,  reciprocally  threatened  each 
other.  Bailly,  placed  at  the  centre,  was  called  upon  by  the 
one  to  adjourn  the  Assembly  ;  by  the  other,  to  put  the  motion 
for  constituting  themselves  to  the  vote.  Unshaken  amidst 
shouts  and  abuse,  he  continued  for  more  than  an  hour  motion- 
less and  silent.  The  weather  was  tempestuous  ;  the  wind 
blew  with  violence  into  the  hall,  and  added  to  the  tumidt. 
At  length  the  brawlers  withdrew,  l^ailly,  then  addressing 
the  Assembly,  which  had  recovered  its  tran(|uillity  on  the 
retirement  of  those  by  whom  it  had  been  disturbed,  recom- 
mended it  to  defer  till  daylight  the  important  act  which  was 
proposed.  His  advice  was  adopted,  and  the  Assembly  broke 
up,  applauding  his  firmness  and  prudence. 

Accordingly,   on  the    17th,  the  proposition  was  taken  into 
consideration,   and    by    a   majority   of   491    votes    against    90 
*  See  Appendix  E. 
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the  commons  constituted  themselves  the  National  Assembly. 
Sièyes,  again  charged  to  report  the  motives  of  this  determi- 
nation, did  it  with  his  accustomed  ]irecision. 

"The  Assembly,  deliberating  after  the  verification  of  the 
powers,  ascertains  that  it  is  already  composed  of  representatives 
sent  directly  by  ninety-six  hinidredths  at  least  of  the  nation. 
Such  a  mass  of  deputation  could  not  remain  inactive  on 
account  of  the  deputies  of  certain  baillâmes  or  of  certain  classes 
of  citizens  ;  for  the  absent,  who  have  been  called,  cannot  pre- 
vent the  ])resent  from  exercising  tlie  plenitude  of  their  rights, 
especially  when  the  exercise  of  those  rights  is  an  urgent,  an 
imperative  duty. 

"  Moreover,  as  it  belongs  only  to  the  verified  representatives 
to  concur  in  the  national  will,  and  as  all  the  verified  repre- 
sentatives are  to  be  admitted  into  this  Assembly,  it  is  further 
indispensable  to  conclude  that  it  belongs  to  it,  and  to  it  alone, 
to  interpret  and  to  represent  tlie  general  will  of  the  nation. 

'•  There  cannot  exist  any  veto,  any  nc^gative  power,  between 
the  throne  and  the  Assembly. 

"The  Assembly  therefore  declares  that  the  general  labour  of 
the  national  restoration  can  and  ought  to  be  begun  by  the 
deputies  present,  and  that  they  ought  to  prosecute  it  without 
interruption  and  without  impediment. 

"The  denomination  of  National  Assembly  is  the  only  one 
suitable  to  the  Assembly  in  the  present  state  of  things,  as  well 
because  the  members  who  compose  it  are  the  only  represen- 
tatives legitimately  and  publicly  known  and  verified,  as  because 
they  are  sent  by  nearly  the  whole  of  the  nation  ;  and  lastly, 
because  the  representation  being  one  and  indivisible,  none  of 
the  deputies,  for  w^iatever  order  or  class  he  has  been  elected, 
has  a  right  to  exercise  those  functions  separately  from  this 
Assembly. 

"  The  Assembly  will  never  relincpiish  the  hope  of  collecting 
in  its  bosom  all  the  deputies  that  are  now  absent  ;  it  will  not 
cease  to  call  them  to  fulfil  the  obligation  imposed  upon  them, 
to  concur  in  the  holding  of  the  iStates-general.  At  whatever 
moment  the  absent  deputies  present  themselves  during  the 
session  that  is  about  to  be  opened,  it  declares  beforehand  that 
it  will  be  ready  to  receive  them,  and  to  share  with  them,  after 
the  verification  of  their  powers,  the  series  of  important  labours 
which  are  to  accom])lish  the  regeneration  of  France." 

Immediately  after  passing  this  resolution  (arrêté),  the  As- 
sembly, desiring  at  once  to  perform  an  act  of  its  power,  and 
to  prove  that  it  had  no  intention  to  impede  the  course  of  the 
administration,  legalized  the  levy  of  the  taxes,  though  imposed 
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without  the  national  consent.  With  a  presentiment  of  its 
separation,  it  added  that  they  slioiild  cease  to  be  levied  from 
the  day  on  which  it  should  be  broken  up  :  foreseeing,  more- 
over, a  bankruptcy,  tlie  ex])edient  left  to  power  for  putting 
an  end  to  the  financial  embarrassments,  and  dispensing"  with 
the  national  concurrence,  it  satisfied  prudence  and  honour  by 
placing  the  creditors  of  the  State  under  the  safeguard  of 
French  integrity.  Lastly,  it  announced  that  it  should  imme- 
diately direct  its  attention  to  the  causes  of  the  dearth  and  of 
the  public  distress. 

'J'hese  measures,  which  displayed  equal  courage  and  ainlity, 
produced  a  deep  impression.  The  Court  and  the  highei*  orders 
were  alarmed  at  such  courage  and  energy.  Meanwhile  the 
clergy  was  tumultuously  deliberating  whether  it  should  join 
the  commons.  The  multitude  awaited  outside  the  hall  the 
result  of  its  deliberation.  The  curés  at  length  carried  the  ]3oint, 
and  it  was  learnt  that  the  union  had  been  voted  by  a  majority 
of  149  votes  to  115.  Those  who  had  voted  for  the  junction 
were  received  with  transports  of  applause  ;  the  others  were 
abused  and  insulted  by  the  populace. 

This  moment  was  destined  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation 
between  the  C'Ourt  and  the  aristocracy.  Tlie  danger  was  equal 
for  both.  The  last  revolution  was  as  prejudicial  to  the  King 
as  to  the  two  higher  orders  themselves,  whom  the  commons 
declared  that  they  could  dispense  with.  The  aristocracy  imme- 
diately threw  itself  at  the  feet  of  the  King.  The  Due  de 
Luxembourg,  the  Cardinal  de  la  Eochefoucauld,  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  implored  him  to  repress  the  audacity  of  the  tiers-état, 
and  to  support  their  rights,  which  were  attacked.  The  ]iarlia- 
ment  proposed  to  him  to  do  without  the  States,  promising  to 
assent  to  all  the  taxes.  The  King  was  surrounded  by  the 
princes  and  the  Queen  ;  this  was  more  than  was  requisite  for 
his  weakness  :  they  hurried  him  off  to  Marly,  in  order  to  extort 
from  him  a  vigorous  measure. 

Necker,  the  minister,  attached  to  the  popular  cause,  confined 
himself  to  useless  remonstrances,  which  the  King  thought  just 
when  his  mind  was  left  free,  but  the  effect  of  which  the  Court 
soon  took  care  to  destroy.  As  soon  as  he  perceived  the  necessity 
for  the  interference  of  the  royal  authority,  he  formed  a  ]ilan 
which  to  his  courage  appeared  very  bold.  He  proposed  that 
the  monarch,  in  a  royal  sitting,  should  command  the  union  of 
the  orders,  but  only  for  measures  of  general  interest  ;  that  he 
should  assume  to  himself  the  sanction  of  all  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  States-general  ;  that  he  should  condemn  beforehand 
ever^^  institution  hostile  to  moderate  monarchy,  such  as  that  of 
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a  single  assembly  ;  lastly,  that  he  slionld  iiromise  tlie  abolition 
of  privileges,  tlie  equal  admission  of  all  Frenchmen  to  civil  and 
military  api^ointments,  &c.  As  Necker  had  not  had  the  energy 
to  outstrip  time  for  such  a  jilan,  so  likewise  he  had  not  sufficient 
to  ensure  its  execution. 

The  council  had  followed  the  King  to  Marly.  There  Necker's 
plan,  at  first  approved,  was  subjected  to  discussion  ;  all  at  once 
a  note  was  delivered  to  the  King  ;  the  council  was  suspended, 
resumed,  and  adjourned  till  the  following  day,  in  spite  of  the 
necessity  for  the  utmost  despatch.  On  the  morrow  fresh 
members  were  added  to  the  council  ;  the  King's  brothers  were 
of  the  number.  Necker's  plan  was  modified  ;  he  resisted,  made 
some  concessions,  but  finding  himself  vanquished,  returned  to 
Versailles.  A  page  came  three  times  bringing  him  notes  con- 
taining new  modifications  ;  his  plan  was  wholly  disfigured,  and 
the  royal  sitting  was  fixed  for  the  22nd  of  June. 

It  was  as  yet  but  the  20th,  and  already  the  hall  of  the  States 
was  shut  up,  under  the  pretext  that  preparations  were  requisite 
for  the  presence  of  the  King.  These  preparations  might  have 
been  made  in  half  a  day  ;  but  the  clergy  had  deliberated  the 
day  before  upon  joining  the  commons,  and  it  was  desirable  to 
prevent  this  junction.  An  order  from  the  King  instantly 
adjourned  the  sittings  till  the  22nd.  Bailly,  conceiving  that  he 
was  bound  to  obey  the  Assembly,  which,  on  Friday  the  19th. 
had  adjourned  to  the  next  day,  Saturday,  repaired  to  the  door 
of  the  hall.  It  was  surrounded  by  soldiers  of  the  French  guard, 
who  had  orders  to  refuse  admittance  to  every  one.  The  officer 
on  duty  received  J3ailly  with  respect,  and  allowed  him  access  to 
a  court  for  the  purjiose  of  drawing  up  a  protest.  Some  young 
hot-headed  deputies  would  have  forced  their  way  through  the 
sentries.  Bailly  hastened  to  the  spot,  appeased  them,  and  took 
them  with  him,  that  the  generous  officer,  who  executed  the 
orders  of  authority  with  such  moderation,  might  not  be  com- 
promized. The  deputies  collected  tumultuously  ;  they  persisted 
in  assembling  ;  some  proposed  to  hold  a  sitting  under  the  very 
windows  of  the  King,  otliers  ]U'oposed  the  tennis-court.  To  the 
latter  they  instantly  repaired  ;  the  master  clieerf  ally  gave  it  up 
to  them. 

The  hall  was  spacious,  but  the  walls  were  dark  and  bare. 
There  were  no  seats.  An  arm-chair  was  offered  to  the  president, 
who  refused  it.  and  chose  rather  to  stand  with  the  Assembly  ;  a 
bench  served  for  a  desk  ;  two  deputies  were  stationed  at  the 
door  as  doorkeepers,  and  were  soon  relieved  by  the  keeper  of 
the  place,  who  came  and  ofi^ered  his  services.  The  populace 
thronged  around,  and  the  deliberation  commenced.    Complaints 
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were  raised  on  all  sides  against  this  suspension  of  the  sittings, 
and  various  expedients  were  projiosed  to  prevent  it  in  future. 
The  agitation  increased,  and  the  extreme  parties  began  to  work 
upon  the  imaginations  of  their  hearers.  It  was  proposed  to 
repair  to  Paris  ;  this  motion,  hailed  with  enthusiasm,  was  warmly 
sup]iorted  ;  and  they  began  to  talk  of  proceeding  thither  in  a 
body  and  on  foot.  J3ailly  was  apprehensive  that  violence  might 
be  offered  to  the  Assembly  by  the  way  ;  dreading,  moreover,  a 
rui)ture.  he  0]3posed  the  scheme.  Mounier  then  proposed  to  the 
de]mties  to  bind  themselves  by  oath  not  to  separate  before  the 
establishment  of  a  constitution.  This  proposal  was  received 
Avith  transport  ;  the  form  of  the  oath  was  soon  agreed  upon. 
Bailly  claimed  the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  take  it,  and 
read  the  form,  which  was  as  follows  :  "  You  take  a  solemn  oath 
never  to  separate,  and  to  assemble  wherever  circumstances  shall 
require,  till  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  is  established  and 
founded  on  a  solid  basis."  This  form,  pronounced  in  a  loud 
and  intelligible  voice,  was  heard  outside  the  building.  All  lips 
instantly  repeated  the  oath  ;  all  hands  were  outstretched  towards 
Bailly,  who,  standing  and  motionless,  received  this  solemn  en- 
gagement to  ensure  by  laws  the  exercise  of  the  national  rights. 
The  crowd  instantly  raised  loud  shouts  of  Vive  I'Asscm  hlée  !  vive 
le  Roi  !  as  if  to  prove  that,  without  any  feeling  of  anger  or 
animosity,  but  from  duty,  it  reclaimed  what  was  its  due.  The 
deputies  then  proceeded  to  sign  the  declaration  which  they  had 
just  made.  One  only,  Martin  d'Auch,  added  to  his  name  the 
word  opposer.  A  great  tumult  took  place  around  him.  Bailly, 
in  order  to  be  heard,  mounted  upon  a  table,  addressed  the 
deputy  with  moderation,  and  represented  to  him  that  he  had  a 
right  to  refuse  his  signature,  but  not  to  form  an  opposition. 
The  deputy  persisted  ;  and  the  Assembly,  out  of  respect  for  its 
liberty,  allowed  the  word  to  stand  and  to  be  inserted  in  the 
minutes. 

'J'his  new  act  of  energy  excited  the  apprehensions  of  the 
nobility,  who  went  on  the  following  day  to  lay  their  lamenta- 
tions at  the  King's  feet,  to  excuse  themselves  in  some  measure 
for  the  restrictions  which  they  had  introduced  into  the  plan  of 
conciliation,  and  to  solicit  his  assistance.  The  noble  minority 
protested  against  this  step,  maintaining  with  reason  that  it  was 
no  longer  time  to  solicit  the  royal  interference,  after  having 
so  unseasonably  refused  it.  This  minority,  too  little  attended 
to,  was  composed  of  forty-seven  members,  among  whom  were 
enlightened  military  officers  and  magistrates  —  the  Due  de 
Liancourt,  a  generous  friend  to  his  King  and  to  liberty  ;  the 
Due  de  la  Kochefoucauld,  distinguished  for  inflexible  virtue 
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and  great  abilities  ;  Lally-Tollendal,  already  celebrated  for  his 
father's  misfortunes  and  his  eloquent  reclamations  ;  Olermont- 
Tonnerre,  remarkable  for  his  eloquence  ;  the  brothers  Lameth, 
young  colonels,  known  for  their  intelligence  and  their  bravery  ; 
Duport,  already  noticed  for  his  extraordinary  capacity  and  firm- 
ness of  character  ;  and  lastly,  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  the 
defender  of  American  freedom,  and  combining  with  French 
vivacity  the  perseverance  and  the  simplicity  of  Washing-ton. 

Intrigues  retarded  all  the  operations  of  the  Court.  The 
sitting,  at  first  fixed  for  Monday  the  22nd,  was  postponed 
till  the  23rd.  A  note  written  very  late  to  Jiailly,  and  at 
the  termination  of  the  great  council,  acquainted  him  with 
this  postponement,  and  proved  the  agitation  which  pervaded 
all  minds.  Necker  had  resolved  not  to  attend  the  sitting, 
that  he  might  not  sanction  by  his  presence  plans  which  he 
disapproved. 

Petty  means,  the  ordinary  resource  of  a  feeble  authority, 
were  employed  to  prevent  the  meeting  of  Monday  the  22nd. 
The  princes  hired  the  tennis-court  for  the  purpose  of  playing 
on  that  day.  The  Assembly  repaired  to  the  church  of  St.  Louis, 
where  it  received  the  majority  of  the  clergy,  with  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Vienne  at  its  head.  This  junction,  marked  by  the 
utmost  dignity,  excited  the  greatest  joy.  The  clergy  came,  it' 
was  said,  to  submit  to  the  common  verification. 

The  following  day,  the  23rd.  was  that  fixed  for  the  royal 
sitting.  The  deputies  of  the  commons  were  to  enter  by  a  side- 
door,  a  different  one  from  that  reserved  for  the  nobility  and 
clergy.  If  violence  could  not  be  employed,  they  were  not 
spared  humiliations.  They  waited  a  long  time  exposed  to  the 
rain  j  the  president  was  obliged  to  knock  at  the  door  ;  it  was 
not  opened.  He  knocked  repeatedly,  and  was  told  that  it  w^as 
not  yet  time.  The  deputies  were  about  to  retire,  when  Bailly 
again  knocked.  The  door  was  at  length  opened  ;  the  deputies 
entered,  and  found  the  two  higher  orders  in  possession  of  their 
seats,  which  they  had  been  desirous  to  secure  by  occupying 
them  beforehand.  The  sitting  was  not,  like  that  of  the  5th  of 
May,  at  once  majestic  and  touching  from  a  certain  effusion  of 
sentiments  and  hopes.  A  numerous  soldiery,  a  sullen  silence, 
distinguished  it  from  the  former  solemnity.  Tlie  de]-)uties  of 
the  commons  had  resolved  to  keep  the  most  profound  silence. 
The  King  addressed  the  Assembly,  and  betrayed  his  weakness 
by  using  expressions  far  too  energetic  for  his  character.  He 
was  made  to  launch  reproaches,  and  to  issue  commands.  He 
enjoined  the  separation  into  orders  ;  annulled  the  preceding 
resolutions  (arrêtés)  of  the  tiers-état,  promising  to  sanction  the 
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ubdicutioii  ol:  tlio  pecuniar}-  |)i'L\ilcges  when  tliey  sliduld  lie 
relinquished  by  the  holders.  He  maintained  all  the  feudal 
rights,  both  useful  and  honorary,  as  inviolable  property.  He 
did  not  order  the  meeting  of  the  three  estates  on  matters  of 
general  interest,  but  held  out  hopes  of  it  from  the  moderation 
of  the  higher  orders.  Thus  he  enforced  the  obedience  of  the 
commons,  and  contented  himself  with  presiiming  that  of  the 
aristocracy.  He  left  the  nobility  and  clergy  judges  of  what 
specially  concerned  them,  and  concluded  with  saying,  that  if 
he  met  with  fresh  obstacles,  he  would  singly  establish  the  wel- 
fare of  his  people,  and  that  he  considered  himself  as  its  sole 
re])resentative.  Tliis  tone,  this  language,  deeply  incensed  the 
minds  of  the  commons,  not  against  the  King,  who  had  feebly 
represented  passions  not  his  own,  but  against  the  aristocracy, 
whose  instrument  he  was. 

As  soon  as  he  had  finished  this  address  he  ordered  the 
Assembly  to  separate  immediately.  The  nobility  followed  him, 
together  with  part  of  the  clergy.  The  majority  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical deputies  remained.  The  deputies  of  the  commons,  with- 
out moving,  preserved  profound  silence.  Mirabeau,  who  put 
himself  forward  on  all  occasions,  then  rose.  "  Gentlemen," 
said  he,  "  I  admit  that  what  you  have  just  heard  might  be  the 
salvation  of  the  country,  if  the  gifts  of  despotism  were  not 
always  dangerous.  .  .  .  The  ostentatious  display  of  arms,  the 
violation  of  the  national  temple  ...  to  command  you  to  be 
happy  !  .  .  .  Where  are  the  enemies  of  the  nation  ?  Is  Cati- 
line at  our  doors  ?  I  demand  that,  covering  yourselves  with 
your  dignity,  your  legislative  power,  you  adhere  religiously  to 
your  oath  :  it  forbids  you  to  separate  before  you  have  framed 
the  constitution." 

The  Marquis  de  Brézé,  grand-master  of  the  ceremonies,  then 
returned.  "  You  have  heard  the  orders  of  the  King,"  said  he, 
addressing  Bailly.  Bailly  replied,  "  I  am  going  to  take  those 
of  the  Assembly."  Mirabeau  stepped  forward.  "  Yes,  sir," 
he  exclaimed;  '"we  have  heard  the  intentions  that  have  been 
suggested  to  the  King;  but  you  have  neither  voice,  nor  place, 
nor  right  to  speak  here.  However,  to  avoid  all  delay,  go  and 
tell  your  master  that  we  are  here  by  the  power  of  the  people, 
and  that  nothing  but  the  power  of  bayonets  shall  drive  us 
away."  M.  do  Brézé  retired.  Sièyes  then  said,  "We  are 
to-day  what  we  were  yesterday  ;  let  us  deliberate."  The 
Assembl}'  collected  itself  to  deliberate  on  the  maintenance  of 
its  preceding  resolutions  (arrêtés).  "The  first  of  these  resolu- 
tions," said  Barnave,  "  has  declared  what  you  are  ;  the  second 
relates  to  the  taxes,  which  you  alone  have  a  right  to  grant  ; 
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tlie  third  is  the  oath  to  do  your  duty.  None  of  these  measures 
needs  the  royal  sanction.  The  Iving  cannot  ]3revent  that  to 
which  his  assent  is  not  required."  At  this  moment  workmen 
arrived  to  take  away  the  benches  ;  armed  soldiers  crossed  the 
hall  ;  others  surrounded  the  outside  ;  the  life-guard  advanced 
to  the  very  door.  The  Assembly  continued  its  ]jroceedings 
without  interruption  :  the  members  kept  their  seats,  and  the 
votes  were  collected.  They  were  unanimous  for  upholding  the 
preceding  resolutions.  That  was  not  all  :  amidst  the  royal 
town,  surrounded  by  the  servants  of  the  Court,  without  the  aid 
of  that  populace  since  so  formidable,  the  Assembly  was  liable 
to  be  threatened.  Mirabeau  repaired  to  the  tribune,  and 
proposed  to  decree  the  inviolability  of  every  deputy.  The 
Assembly,  opposing  to  force  but  one  majestic  will,  immediately 
declared  each  of  its  members  inviolable,  and  proclaimed  every 
one  who  should  offer  them  violence  a  traitor,  infamous,  and 
guilty  of  a  capital  crime. 

Meanwhile  the  nobility,  who  looked  upon  the  State  as  saved 
by  this  "  bed  of  justice,"  presented  its  congratulations  to  the 
Prince  who  had' furnished  the  idea  of  it,  and  carried  them  from 
the  Prince  to  the  Queen.  The  Queen,  holding  her  son  in  her 
arms,  and  showing  him  to  these  devoted  servants,  received 
their  oaths,  and  unfortunately  abandoned  herself  to  a  blind 
confidence.  At  this  very  moment  shouts  were  heard  ;  every 
one  ran  to  inquire  the  meaning  of  them,  and  learned  that  the 
people,  assembling  in  crowds,  were  applauding  Necker.  because 
he  had  not  attended  the  royal  sitting.  Alarm  instantly  took 
the  place  of  joy  ;  the  King  and  Queen  sent  for  Necker,  and 
those  august  personages  were  obliged  to  entreat  him  to  retain 
his  portfolio.  The  minister  complied,  and  transferred  to  the 
Court,  a  part  of  that  popularity  which  he  had  acquired  by 
absenting  himself  from  that  fatal  sitting. 

Thus  was  effected  the  first  revolution.  The  tiers-état  had 
recovered  the  legislative  power,  and  its  adversaries  had  lost  it 
by  attempting  to  keep  it  entirely  to  themselves.  In  a  few 
days  this  legislative  revolution  was  completely  consummated. 
Recourse  was  still  had  to  petty  annoyances,  such  as  interrupt- 
ing the  internal  communications  in  the  halls  of  the  States  ; 
but  they  were  unsuccessful.  On  the  24th  the  majority  of  the 
clergy  proceeded  to  the  Assembly,  and  demanded  the  verifica- 
tion in  common,  in  order  to  deliberate  afterwards  on  the  pro- 
posals made  by  the  King  in  the  sitting  of  the  23rd  of  June. 
The  minority  of  the  clergy  continued  to  deliberate  in  its  own 
chamber,  -luignc,  Arclibisho]!  of  Paris,  a  virtuous  iirelate  and 
a  benefactor  of  the  people,  but  a  stickler  foi-  ])ri\  ileges,  was 
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pursued,  and  forced  to  ])romise  to  join  the  Assembly.  He 
accordingly  rei^aired  to  the  National  Assembly.  acconi])anied 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Jiordeaux,  a  po])ular  prelate,  who  was 
afterwards  minister. 

The  nobility  was  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  agitation.  Its 
ordinary  instigators  inilamed  its  passions  ;  d'Espréménil  pro- 
posed to  prosecute  the  tiers-état,  and  to  direct  proceedings  to 
be  instituted  against  it  by  the  attorney-general.  The  minority 
proposed  the  reunion.  '^J'liis  motion  was  rejected  amidst  tumult. 
The  Due  d'Orleans  supported  the  motion,  after  having  on  the 
preceding  day  given  a  promise  to  the  contrary  to  the  Polignacs. 
Forty-seven  members  having  determined  to  join  the  General 
Assembly,  in  spite  of  the  decision  of  the  majority,  repaired  to  it 
in  a  body,  and  were  received  with  demonstrations  of  public  joy. 
But  notwithstanding  the  rejoicing  caused  by  their  presence, 
their  looks  were  sad.  "  We  yield  to  our  conscience,"  said 
Clermont-Tonnerre  ;  "  but  it  is  with  pain  that  we  separate 
ourselves  from  our  colleagues.  We  have  come  to  concur  in  the 
public  regeneration  ;  each  of  us  will  let  you  know  the  degree 
of  activity  which  his  mission  allows  him." 

Every  day  brought  fresh  accessions,  and  the  Assembly  saw 
the  number  of  its  members  increase.  Addresses  poured  in 
from  all  parts,  expressing  the  good  wishes  and  the  approbation 
of  the  towns  and  provinces.  Mounier  prompted  those  of 
Dauphine  ;  Paris  sent  one  ;  and  even  the  Palais  Royal  de- 
spatched a  deputation,  which  the  Assembly,  as  yet  encompassed 
with  dangers,  received,  that  it  might  not  alienate  the  multitude. 
At  that  time  it  did  not  foresee  the  excesses  of  the  populace  ; 
it  had  need,  on  the  contrary,  to  presume  its  energy,  and  to 
hope  for  its  support  :  many,  however,  doubted  the  courage  of 
the  people,  which  was  as  yet  but  a  pleasing  dream.  Thus  the 
plaudits  of  the  tribunes,  frequently  annoying  to  the  Assembly, 
had  nevertheless  supported  it.  and  the  Assembly  durst  not 
prevent  them.  Bailly  would  have  complained,  but  his  voice 
and  his  motion  were  drowned  by  thundering  applause. 

Tlie  majority  of  the  nobility  continued  its  sittings  amidst 
tumult  and  the  most  violent  animosities.  Terror  seized  those 
who  directed  it,  and  the  signal  for  reunion  was  made  by  those 
very  persons  who  had  previously  preached  resistance.  But  its 
passions,  already  too  much  excited,  were  not  easily  guided. 
The  King  was  obliged  to  write  a  letter  ;  the  Court,  the  grandees, 
were  humbled  to  entreaties.  •'  The  junction  will  be  transient." 
it  was  said  to  the  most  obstinate  ;  "  troops  are  approaching  ; 
give  way  to  save  the  King."  Consent  was  extorted  amidst 
uproar,  and  the  majority  of  the  nobility,  accompanied  by  the 
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iiiinovity  of  Hit'  cU'rg-y,  proceeded  on  the  2'/\\\  of  June  to  the 
General  Assembly.  The  Due  de  Luxembourg,  speaking  in  the 
name  of  all,  said  that  they  were  come  to  pay  a  mark  of  res]3ect 
to  the  King,  and  to  give  a  proof  of  patriotism  to  the  nation. 
"The  family  is  com]ilete,"  replied  Bailly.  vSupposing  that  the 
assemblage  was  entire,  and  that  the  question  was  not  to  verify 
but  to  deliberate  in  common,  he  added,  "  We  can  now  attend 
without  intermission  and  without  distraction  to  the  regeneration 
of  the  kingdom  and  of  the  public  weal." 

Many  petty  artifices  were  still  employed  to  avoid  the  appear- 
ance of  having  done  what  necessity  imperatively  retpiired.  The 
new-comers  always  entered  after  the  opening  of  the  sittings, 
all  in  a  body,  so  as  to  give  themselves  the  look  of  an  order. 
They  affected  to  stand  behind  the  president,  or  at  least  not 
to  appear  to  sit.  Bailly,  with  great  moderation  and  firmness, 
at  length  overcame  all  resistance,  and  prevailed  on  them  to  be 
seated.  Attempts  were  also  made  to  displace  him  from  the 
presidency,  not  by  main  force,  but  sometimes  by  secret  negotia- 
tion, at  others  by  stratagem.  Jiailly  retained  it,  not  out  of 
ambition,  but  out  of  duty  ;  and  a  plain  citizen,  known  only  by 
his  virtues  and  his  talents,  was  seen  presiding  over  all  the 
grandees  of  the  kingdom  and  the  Church. 

It  was  too  evident  that  the  legislative  revolution  was  accom- 
plished. Though  the  subject  of  the  first  dispute  was  solely  the 
mode  of  verification,  and  not  the  manner  of  voting  ;  though 
some  had  declared  that  they  joined  merely  for  the  common 
verification,  and  others  in  obedience  to  the  royal  intentions  as 
expressed  on  the  23rd  of  June — it  was  certain  that  the  voting 
by  individuals  had  become  inevitable  ;  all  remonstrance  there- 
fore was  useless  and  impolitic.  The  Cardinal  de  la  Jiochefou- 
cauld  nevertheless  protested  in  the  name  of  the  minority,  and 
declared  that  he  had  joined  solely  to  deliberate  on  general 
subjects,  still  retaining  the  right  to  form  an  order.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Vienne  replied  with  warmth  that  the  minority  had 
not  had  the  power  to  decide  anything  in  the  absence  of  the 
majority  of  the  clergy,  and  that  it.  had  no  riglit  to  speak  in  the 
name  of  the  order.  Mirabeau  inveighed  strongly  against  this 
pretension,  observing  that  it  was  strange  any  one  should  protest 
in  the  Assembly  against  the  Assembly.  "  You  must,"  said  he, 
"  either  recognize  its  sovereignty  or  retire." 

The  question  of  imperative  instructions  was  next  brought 
forward.  JNlost  of  tlu^  instructions  ex])ressed  the  wishes  of  the 
electors  respecting  the  reforms  to  be  effected,  and  rendered 
these  wishes  obligatory  on  the  deputies.  Before  tliey  stirred, 
it  was  necessary  to  ascertain  to  wluit  point  they  could  go  :  this 
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question,  therefore,  could  not  but  be  the  lirst.  It  was  taken 
up  and  resumed  several  times.  Some  were  for  returning  to 
their  constituents  ;  others  were  of  opinion  that  they  could  not 
receive  f-rom  the  constituents  any  otlier  mission  tlian  that  of 
voting  for  them  after  the  subjects  should  have  been  discussed 
by  the  re2)resentatives  of  the  whole  nation,  but  they  were  not 
of  opinion  that  deputies  could  receive  instructions  ready  made 
beforehand.  If  we  assume,  in  fact,  that  we  have  no  power  to 
make  laws  but  in  a  general  council,  either  because  we  meet 
with  more  intelligence  the  higher  we  rise,  or  because  we 
cannot  come  to  any  decision  but  when  all  the  parts  of  the 
nation  have  reciprocally  understood  one  another,  then  indeed 
it  is  true  that  the  deputies  ought  to  be  free  and  unshackled  by 
obligatory  instructions.  Mirabeau,  sharpening  reason  by  irony, 
observed  "that  those  who  considered  the  instructions  as  im- 
perative had  done  wrong  to  come  ;  they  had  but  to  leave  in- 
structions on  their  benches,  and  those  papers  would  fill  the 
seats  as  well  as  they."  8ièyes,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  fore- 
seeing that  notwithstanding  the  perfectly  just  decision  of  the 
Assembly,  a  great  number  of  members  would  fall  back  upon 
their  oaths,  and  that  by  taking  refuge  in  their  consciences  they 
would  render  themselves  unassailable,  moved  the  order  of  the 
day,  upon  the  ground  that  each  was  the  best  judge  of  the 
validity  of  the  oath  which  he  had  taken.  "Those,"  said  he, 
'•  who  deem  themselves  bound  by  their  instructions  shall  be 
considered  as  absent,  just  the  same  as  those  who  refused  to 
verify  their  powers  in  general  assembly."  This  judicious 
opinion  was  adopted.  The  Assembly,  by  having  recourse  to 
constraint,  would  have  furnished  the  opposers  with  pretexts  ; 
whereas,  by  leaving  them  free,  it  was  sure  to  bring  them  over 
to  its  own  way  of  thinking  ;  for  thenceforth  its  victory  was 
certain. 

The  object  of  the  new  convocation  was  the  reform  of  the 
State,  that  is,  the  establishment  of  a  constitution,  which  I'^rance 
as  yet  had  not,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary.  If  any 
kind  of  relations  between  the  governed  and  the  government 
are  to  be  so  called,  then  indeed  France  possessed  a  constitu- 
tion ;  a  king  had  commanded  and  subjects  obeyed  ;  ministers 
had  arbitrarily  imprisoned  ;  contractors  had  wrung  the  last 
dénier  from  the  people  ;  parliaments  had  sentenced  unfortu- 
nate wretches  to  the  wheel.  The  most  barbarous  nations  have 
such  kinds  of  constitutions.     There  had  been  States-general  * 

*  Philippe  le  lîcl  was  the  iir.st  French  monarch  who  convoked  the  States- 
general,  in  1303.  Jean  le  lion,  in  1355,  also  called  to,i;ether  the  National  Assem- 
blies, or  "les  Champs  de  Jlars;"  and  these  assemblies  have  since  that  period 
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in  France,  but  without  precise  powers,  without  fixed  times  for 
meeting  again,  and  always  without  results.  There  had  been  a 
royal  authority,  alternately  null  or  absolute.  There  had  been 
sovereign  tribunals  or  courts,  which  frequently  combined  the 
legislative  with  the  judicial  power.  But  there  was  no  law  to 
ensure  the  responsibility  of  the  agents  of  power,  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  individual  liberty  ;  in  short,  all  the  guarantees  which  in 
the  social  state  make  amends  for  the  fiction  of  natural  liberty.* 
The  want  of  a  constitution  was  acknowledged  and  generally 
felt  ;  all  the  instructions  had  energetically  expressed  it,  and 
entered  into  a  formal  explanation  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  that  constitution.  They  had  unanimously  prescribed 
the  monarchical  government,  hereditary  succession  from  male 
to  male,  the  exclusive  attribution  of  the  executive  power  to 
the  King,  the  responsibility  of  all  agents,  the  concurrence  of 
the  nation  and  the  King  in  making  the  laws,  the  voting  of  the 
taxes,  and  individual  liberty.  But  they  were  divided  on  the 
creation  of  one  or  two  legislative  chambers,  on  the  perma- 
nence, the  periods  for  the  meeting,  and  the  dissolution  of  the 
legislative  body  ;  on  the  political  existence  of  the  clergy  and 
the  parliaments  ;  on  the  extent  of  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
All  these  questions,  either  solved  or  proposed  in  the  instruc- 
tions, plainly  show  to  what  a  degree  the  public  mind  was  at 
that  time  awakened  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  how 
generally  and  decisively  the  wish  for  liberty  was  expressed  in 
France,  t  But  the  founding  of  an  entire  constitution  amid 
the  rubbish  of  an  ancient  legislation  in  spite  of  all  opposition 
and  the  wild  liights  of  many  minds,  was  a  great  and  difficult 
work.  Besides  the  disagreements  which  diversity  of  interests 
could  not  fail  to  produce,  the  natural  divergence  of  opinions 
was  also  to  be  dreaded.  An  entire  legislation  to  be  given 
to  a  great  people,  excites  their  minds  so  powerfully,  in- 
spires them  with  plans  so  vast  and  hopes  so  chimerical,  that 
measures  either  vague  or  exaggerated,  and  frequently  hostile, 
are  naturally  to  be  expected  from  them.  In  order  to  give 
regularity  to  the  proceedings  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
measure  their  extent,  and  to  arrange  their  distribution. 
This  committee  was  composed  of  the  most  moderate  members 
of  the  Assembly.  Mounier,  a  cool-headed  but  obstinate  man, 
was  its  most  laborious  and  iiriluential  member  ;  it  was  he  who 
drew  up  the  order  of  the  proceedings. 

always  retained  the  title  of  States-general.  The  clergy  had  as  their  president 
the  Archbishop  of  Rheims  ;  Gauthier  de  Brienne  was  chosen  by  the  nobles  ;  and 
Marcel,  the  Mayor  of  Paris,  was  at  the  head  of  the  tiers-état. 

*  <S'ec  Appendix  F.  f  See  Appendix  G. 
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This  difficulty  of  giA-ing  a  constitution  was  not  the  only  one 
that  the  Assembly  had  to  surmount.  Between  an  ill-disposed 
government  and  a  starving  ptipulace  which  recjuired  speedy 
relief  it  was  difficult  for  it  to  avoid  interfering  in  the  adminis- 
tration. Distrusting  the  su])reme  authority,  and  urged  to 
assist  the  people,  it  could  not  help,  even  without  ambition, 
encroaching  by  degrees  on  the  executive  power.  The  clergy 
had  already  set  it  the  example  by  making  to  the  tiers-état  the 
insidious  proposal  to  direct  its  immediate  attention  to  the 
subject  of  the  ]")ublic  subsistence.  The  Assembly,  as  soon  as 
it  was  formed,  appointed  a  committee  of  subsistence,  applied 
to  the  ministry  for  information  on  the  subject,  proposed  to 
favour  the  circulation  of  provisions  from  province  to  pro- 
vince, to  convey  them  officially  to  the  places  where  they  were 
needed,  and  to  defray  the  expense  by  loans  and  charitable 
contributions.  The  ministry  communicated  the  efficacious 
measures  which  it  had  taken,  and  which  Louis  XA^L,  a  careful 
administrator,  had  favoured  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  Lally- 
Tollendal  proposed  to  issue  decrees  relative  to  free  circulation  ; 
upon  which  jMounier  objected  that  such  decrees  would  recpiire 
the  royal  sanction,  and  this  sanction  being  not  yet  regulated, 
would  be  attended  with  serious  difficulties.  Thus  all  sorts  of 
obstacles  combined  together.  It  was  requisite  to  make  laws, 
though  the  legislative  forms  were  not  fixed  ;  to  superintend  the 
administration  without  encroaching  on  the  executive  authority  ; 
and  to  provide  against  so  many  difficulties,  in  spite  of  the  ill- 
will  of  power,  the  opposition  of  interests,  the  jarring  of  opinions, 
and  the  urgency  of  a  populace  recently  awakened  and  rousing 
itself,  a  few  leagues  from  the  Assembly,  in  the  bosom  of  an 
immense  capital. 

A  very  small  distance  separates  Paris  from  Versailles,  and 
a  person  may  traverse  it  several  times  in  one  day.  All  the 
disturbances  in  Paris  were  therefore  immediately  known  at 
Versailles,  both  to  the  Court  and  to  the  Assembly.  Paris 
then  exhibited  a  new  and  extraordinary  spectacle.  The 
electors,  assembled  in  sixty  districts,  refused  to  separate  after 
the  elections,  and  they  remained  assembled  either  to  give 
instructions  to  their  deputies,  or  from  that  fondness  for  agita- 
tion which  is  always  to  be  found  in  the  human  heart,  and 
which  bursts  forth  with  the  greater  violence  the  longer  it  has 
been  repressed.  They  had  fared  just  the  same  as  the  National 
Assembly  :  being  shut  out  of  their  place  of  meeting,  they 
had  repaired  to  another  ;  they  had  finally  obtained  admittance 
into  the  Hôtel  de  Ville,  and  there  they  continued  to  assemble 
and  to  correspond  with   their   deputies.     There  were  yet  no 
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public  prints  that  gave  an  account  of  the  sittings  of  the 
National  Assembly  ;  people,  therefore,  felt  it  necessary  to 
meet  for  the  pm-j'yose  of  learning  and  conversing  upon  events. 
The  garden  of  the  Palais  lioyal  was  the  theatre  of  the  most 
numerous  assemblages.  This  magnificent  garden,  surroinided 
by  the  richest  shops  in  Europe,  and  forming  an  appurtenance 
to  the  palace  of  the  Due  d'Orleans,  was  the  rendezvous  of 
foreigners,  of  debauchees,  of  loungers,  and  above  all,  of  the  most 
vehement  agitators.  The  boldest  harangues  were  delivered  in 
the  coffee-houses,  or  in  the  garden  itself.  There  might  be 
seen  an  orator  mounted  upon  a  table,  collecting  a  crowd  around 
him,  and  exciting  them  by  the  most  furious  language — language 
always  inipunished — for  there  the  mob  reigned  as  sovereign. 
Here  men,  supposed  to  be  the  tools  of  the  Due  d'Orleans, 
displayed  the  greatest  -sdolence.  The  wealth  of  that  prince,  his 
well-known  prodigality,  the  enormous  sums  which  he  borrowed, 
his  residence  on  the  spot,  his  ambition,  though  vague,  all 
served  to  point  accusation  against  him.*  History,  without 
mentioning  any  name,  is  authorized  at  least  to  declare  that 
money  was  profusely  distributed.  If  the  sound  part  of  the 
nation  was  ardently  desirous  of  liberty,  if  the  restless  and 
suffering  multitude  resorted  to  agitation  for  the  purpose  of 
bettering  its  condition,  there  were  instigators  who  sometimes 
excited  that  multitude,  and  perhaps  directed  some  of  its  blows. 
In  other  respects  this  influence  is  not  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  causes  of  the  Revolution,  for  it  is  not  with  a  little  money  and 
with  secret  manœuvres  that  you  can  convulse  a  nation  of  twenty- 
five  millions  of  souls. 

An  occasion  for  disturbance  soon  occurred.  The  French 
guards,  picked  men,  destined  to  compose  the  King's  guard, 
were  at  Paris  ;  four  companies  were  detached  by  turns  to  do 
duty  at  Versailles.  Besides  the  bai'barity  of  the  new  discipline, 
these  troops  had  reason  to  complain  also  of  that  of  their  new 
colonel.  At  the  pillage  of  Reveillon's  house  they  had  certainly 
shown  some  animosity  against  the  populace  ;  but  they  liad  sub- 
sequently been  sorry  for  it,  and  mingling  daily  with  the  mob, 
they  had  yielded  to  its  seductions.    ]\loreo-\'er.  both  privates  and 

*  "At  this  period,  a  report,  wliicli  liad  long  been  circulated,  assumed  a 
semblance  of  truth.  The  Due  d'Orleans  liad  been  accused  of  being  the  head  of 
a  party,  and  the  newspapers  of  the  day  (îin))loyed  his  name  in  the  hints  which 
they  daily  set  forth  tliat  France  should  follow  the  exam])le  of  lîn.^land.  The 
Due  d'Orleans  was  iixed  upon,  because,  in  the  I'higlish  Revolution,  the  direct 
line  of  the  royal  family  had  been  expelled  in  favour  of  the  ] 'rince  of  Orange. 
The  thing  was  so  often  repeated,  that  the  Due  d'Orleans  began  at  last  to 
believe  that  he  might  place  himself  at  the  head  of  a  partj%  and  become  the 
leader  of  a  faction,  without  the  qualiiication  for  such  an  office.'' — Mcmoirx  of  the 
.Duchesse  (V AhranUs. 
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subalterns  were  aware  that  the  door  to  promotion  was  closed 
against  them  :  they  were  mortified  to  see  their  young  officers 
do  scarcely  any  duty,  showing  themselves  only  on  parade-days, 
and  after  reviews  not  even  accompan^^ng  the  regiment  to  the 
barracks.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  there  had  been  a  iier>i-état  w\\\c\\ 
had  to  do  all  the  work  without  receiving  any  share  of  the  profit. 
SjTnptoms  of  insubordination  manifested  themselves,  and  some 
of  the  privates  were  confined  in  the  Abbaye  !  * 

The  men  assembled  at  the  I'alais  Koyal,  shouting  "  To  the 
Abbaye  !  "'  The  mob  instantly  ran  thither.  The  doors  were 
broken  o])en,  and  the  soldiers  brought  out,  and  carried  away 
in  triumph.  Whilst  the  po])idace  guarded  them  at  the  Palais 
Royal,  a  letter  was  written  to  the  Assembly,  demanding  their 
liberation.  Placed  between  the  people  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
government  on  the  other,  which  was  suspected,  since  it  was 
about  to  act  in  its  own  behalf,  the  Assembly  could  not  help 
interfering  and  committing  an  encroachment  by  meddling  with 
the  public  police.  Taking  a  resolution  at  once  prudent  and 
adroit,  it  assured  the  Parisians  of  its  desire  for  the  maintenance 
of  good  order,  exhorted  them  not  to  disturb  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  sent  a  deputation  to  the  King  to  implore  his  clemency,  as 
an  infallible  mode  of  restoring  peace  and  concord.  The  King, 
touched  by  its  moderation,  promised  his  clemency  when  order 
should  be  re-established.  The  French  guards  were  immediately 
sent  back  to  prison,  from  which  they  were  as  immediately 
released  by  a  pardon  from  the  King. 

So  far  all  was  well  :  but  the  nobility,  in  joining  the  other  two 
orders,  had  yielded  with  regret,  and  only  upon  a  promise  that 
its  union  with  them  should  be  of  short  duration.  It  still  con- 
tinued to  assemble  eveiy  day,  and  protested  against  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  National  Assembly.  Its  meetings  gradually 
became  less  numerous:  on  the  3rd  of  July  138  members 
attended  ;  on  the  lOth,  93  ;  and  on  the  i  ith,  but  80.    The  most 

*  "  Tlie  regiment  of  tlie  French  guards,  consisting  of  3600  men  in  the  highest 
state  of  discipline  and  equipment,  had  ibr  some  time  given  alarming  symptoms 
cf  disaffection.  Their  colonel  had  ordered  them,  in  consequence,  to  be  confined 
to  their  barracks,  when  three  hundred  of  them  broke  out  of  their  bounds,  and 
repaired  instantly  to  the  Palais  Royal.  They  were  received  with  enthusiasm,  and 
liberally  plied  with  money  by  the  Orleans  party  ;  and  to  such  a  height  did  tlie 
transport  rise,  that,  how  incredible  soever  it  may  appear,  it  is  proved  by  the 
testimony  of  numerous  witnesses  above  all  suspicion,  that  women  of  family  and 
distinction  ojtenly  embraced  the  soldiers  as  they  walked  in  the  gardens  with 
their  mistresses.  After  these  disorders  had  continued  for  some  time,  eleven  of  the 
ringleaders  in  the  mutiny  were  seized  and  thrown  into  the  prison  of  the  Abbey  ; 
a  mob  of  6000  men  immediately  assembled,  forced  the  gates  of  the  prison,  and 
brought  them  back  in  triumph  to  the  Palais  Royal.  The  King,  upon  the  petition 
of  the  Assembly,  pardoned  the  prisoners,  and  on  the  following  day  they  were 
walking  lu  triumpli  through  the  streets  of  Paris,"— yl/t»07t's  French  Ucvolution. 
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obstinate,  however,  had  persisted,  and  on  the  nth  they  deter- 
mined upon  a  protest,  which  succeeding  events  prevented  them 
from  drawing  up.  The  Court,  on  its  part,  had  not  yielded 
without  regret  and  without  pLan.  On  recovering  from  its  alarm, 
after  the  sitting  of  the  23rd,  it  had  approved  the  general  union 
of  the  three  estates,  in  order  to  impede  the  march  of  the 
Assembly  by  means  of  the  nobles,  and  in  the  hope  of  soon 
dissolving  it  by  main  force.  Necker  had  been  retained  merely 
to  mask  by  his  presence  the  secret  plots  that  were  hatching. 
Excepting  a  certain  agitation  and  a  degree  of  reserve  that  was 
employed  towards  him,  he  had  no  reason  to  suspect  any  grand 
machination.  The  King  himself  was  not  apprized  of  all,  and 
there  were  persons  who  projjosed  no  doubt  to  go  further  than 
he  wished.  Necker,  who  conceived  that  the  whole  activity  of  a 
statesman  ought  to  confine  itself  to  reasoning,  and  who  possessed 
just  so  much  energy  as  was  necessary  to  remonstrate,  did  so 
without  effect.  Conjointly  with  Mounier,  Lally-Tollendal,  and 
Clermont-Tonnerre,  he  meditated  the  establishment  of  the 
English  constitution.  The  Court  was  meanwhile  carrying  on 
its  secret  preparations.  The  noble  deputies  having  manifested 
an  intention  to  withdraw,  they  were  detained  by  hints  thrown 
out  to  them  of  an  event  that  would  speedily  happen. 

Troops  were  approaching.  Old  Marshal  de  Broglie  had  been 
appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  them,  and  the  Baron  de 
Besenval  to  the  pai'ticular  command  of  those  which  were 
around  Paris,  Fifteen  regiments,  mostly  foreign,  were  in  the 
environs  of  the  capital.  The  exultation  of  the  courtiers  re- 
vealed the  danger  ;  and  these  conspirators,  too  prompt  to 
tlireaten.  thus  com]U'omized  their  projects.  The  popular  deputies 
ap])rized.  not  of  all  the  particulars  of  a  plan  which  is  not  yet 
entirely  known,  with  which  the  King  himself  was  but  partially 
acquainted,  but  which  certainly  tended  to  employ  violence, 
were  irritated,  and  turned  their  attention  to  the  means  of 
resistance.  We  are  ignorant,  and  shall  probably  ever  remain 
so,  of  the  share  which  secret  means  had  in  the  insnrrection  of 
the  14th  of  July  ;  but  this  is  of  no  consequence.  The  aristo- 
cracy was  conspiring  ;  the  po]mlar  party  could  conspire  too. 
The  means  employed  were  equal,  setting  aside  the  justice  of 
the  cause,  and  justice  was  not  on  their  side  who  would  fain  have 
broken  up  the  union  of  the  three  orders,  dissolved  the  national 
re])resentation,  and  wreaked  their  vengeance  upon  its  most 
courageous  deputies. 

Mirabeau  was  of  opinion  that  the  surest  way  of  intimidating 
power  was  to  force  it  to  discuss  publicly  the  measures  which 
it  was  seen  to  take.     To  this  end  it  was  necessary  to  denounce 
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it  openly.  If  it  hesitated  to  reply,  if  it  had  recourse  to  evasion, 
it  would  be  condemned  ;  the  nation  would  be  warned  and 
roused. 

On  the  motion  of  jMirabeau  tiu^  discussion  of  the  constitu- 
tion was  suspended,  and  he  i^roposed  to  solicit  the  King  to 
remove  the  troops.  In  his  language  he  combined  respect  for 
the  monarch  with  the  severest  re]iroaches  of  the  government. 
He  stated  that  fresh  troops  w^ere  daily  advancing  ;  that  all  the 
communications  were  intercepted  ;  that  the  bridges,  the  prome- 
nades, were  converted  into  military  posts  ;  that  circumstances 
public  and  secret,  hasty  orders  and  counter-orders,  met  all 
eyes,  and  were  the  heralds  of  war:  to  these  facts  lie  added 
bitter  reproaches.  "More  threatening  soldiers,"  said  he,  "are 
shown  to  the  nation  than  hostile  invaders  would  perhaps  find 
to  encounter,  and  a  thousand  times  more,  at  least,  than  could 
be  brought  together  to  succour  friends,  the  martyrs  of  their 
fidelity,  and  above  all.  to  preserve  that  alliance  of  the  Dutch,  so 
valuable,  so  dearly  bought,  and  so  disgracefully  lost." 

His  speech  was  received  with  a])plause  ;  and  the  address 
which  he  pro]3osed  was  adopted,  with  the  exception  of  one 
article,  in  which,  while  invoking  the  removal  of  the  troops, 
he  demanded  that  they  should  be  re]3laced  by  the  civic  guard  : 
this  article  was  sup]n-e.ssed.  The  address  was  voted,  with  only 
four  dissentient  voices.  In  this  celebrated  address,  which,  as 
it  is  said,  was  not  written  by  Mirabeau,  but  all  the  ideas  of 
which  he  had  communicated  to  one  of  his  friends,  he  fore- 
boded almost  everything  that  was  about  to  happen — the 
explosion  of  the  multitude,  and  the  defection  of  the  troops 
from  their  intermingling  with  the  citizens.  Not  less  acute 
than  bold,  he  ventured  to  assure  the  King  that  his  promises 
should  not  be  vain.  "You  have  summoned  us,"  said  he,  "to 
regenerate  the  kingdom  ;  your  wishes  shall  be  accomplished, 
in  spite  of  snares,  difficulties,  dangers,  &c." 

'Jlie  address  was  ]iresented  by  a  deputation  of  twenty-four 
members.  The  King,  having  resolved  not  to  enter  into  expla- 
nations, replied  that  the  assemblage  of  troops  was  for  no  other 
purpose  than  the  maintenance  of  the  public  tranquillity,  and 
the  protection  due  to  the  Assembly  ;  that,  moreover,  if  the 
latter  still  felt  any  ap]irehensions,  he  would  remove  it  to 
Soissons  or  Noyon,  and  that  he  would  himself  repair  to 
Compiègne. 

The  Assembly  could  not  be  satisfied  with  such  an  answer, 
and  especially  with  the  proposal  to  withdraw  from  the  capital, 
and  to  place  itself  between  two  camps.  The  Comte  de  Grillon 
proposed  that  they  should  trust  to  the  word  of  a  King  who 
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was  an  honest  man.  ••The  word  of  a  Khig  who  is  an  honest 
man,"  rephed  Mirabeau,  "is  a  bad  security  for  the  conduct  of 
his  ministers  ;  our  bhnd  confidence  in  our  kings  has  undone 
us  :  we  demanded  the  witlidrawal  of  the  troops,  and  not  permis- 
sion to  flee  before  them.     We  must  insist  again  and  again." 

This  opinion  was  not  supported.  Mirabeau  insisted  so 
strongly  upon  o]5en  means,  that  he  may  be  forgiven  any 
secret  macliinations,  if  it  be  true  that  he  actually  resorted 
to  them. 

The  I  ith  of  July  had  now  arrived.  Necker  had  several 
times  told  the  King  that  if  his  services  were  not  accept- 
able, he  would  retire  with  submission.  "  I  take  you  at  your 
word,"  replied  the  King.  On  the  i  ith,  in  the  evening,  Necker 
received  a  note  in  which  Louis  XVI.  required  him  to  keep 
his  word,  and  urged  him  to  set  out,  adding  that  he  had 
sufficient  confidence  in  him  to  hope  that  he  would  keep  his 
departure  a  profound  secret.  Necker,  justifying  the  honour- 
able confidence  of  the  monarch,  set  out  without  apprizing  his 
friends  or  even  his  daughter,  and  in  a  few  hours  was  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  Versailles.  The  following  day, 
July  1 2th,  was  Sunday.  A  report  was  now  circulated  at 
Paris  that  Necker  had  been  dismissed,  as  well  as  Messrs.  de 
Montmorin,  de  la  Luzerne,  de  Puisegur,  and  de  St.  Priest. 
As  their  successors,  Messrs.  de  Breteuil,  de  la  Vauguyon, 
de  Broglie,  Foulon,  and  Damecourt  were  mentioned,  almost 
all  known  for  their  opposition  to  the  popular  cause,  the 
alarm  spread  throughout  Paris.  The  people  hurried  to  the 
Palais  Eoyal.  A  young  man,  since  celebrated  for  his  re- 
publican enthusiasm,  endowed  with  a  tender  heart  but  an 
impetuous  spirit,  mounted  a  table,  held  up  a  pair  of  pistols, 
and  shouting  "  To  arms  !  "  plucked  a  leaf  from  a  tree,  of  which 
he  made  a  cockade,  and  exhorted  the  crowd  to  follow  his 
example.  The  trees  were  instantly  stiipped.  The  people 
then  repaired  to  a  museum  containing  busts  in  wax.  They 
seized  those  of  Necker  and  the  Due  d'Orleans,  who  was 
threatened,  it  was  said,  with  exile,  and  then  spread  them- 
selves in  the  various  quarters  of  Paris.  This  mob  was  passing 
through  the  Hue  St.  Honoré,  when  it  was  met,  near  the  Place 
Vendôme,  by  a  detachment  of  the  Royal  German  regiment, 
which  rushed  upon  it  and  wounded  several  persons,  among 
whom  was  a  soldier  of  the  French  guards.  The  latter,  pre- 
disposed in  favour  of  the  people  and  against  the  Poyal 
Germans,  with  whom  they  had  a  few  days  before  had  a 
quarrel,  were  in  barracks  near  the  Place  Louis  XV.  They 
fired  upon  the  Iloyal  Gennans.     'I'he  Prince  de  Lambesc,  who 
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commanded  this  regiment,  instantly  fell  back  upon  the  garden 
of  the  Tuileries,  charged  the  people  who  were  quietly  walking 
there,  killed  an   old  man  amidst  the   confusion,  and  cleared 
the  garden.     Meanwhile  the  troops  surrounding  Paris  formed 
in  the  Champ  de  Mars  and  the  Place  Louis  XV.     Terror,  before 
unbounded,  was  now  changed  into  fury.     People  ran  into  the 
city,  shouting  "  To  arms  !  "     The  mob  hurried  to  the  Hôtel 
de   Ville  to  demand    weapons.     The    electors   composing  the 
General  Assembly  were  tliere  met.     They  delivered  out  the 
arms,  which  they  could  no  longer  refuse,  and  which,  at  the 
instant    when    they    determined    to   grant    them,    the    peo])le 
had  already  begun  to  seize.     These  electors  composed  at  the 
moment  the  only  established  authority.     Deprived  of  all  active 
powers,    they    assumed    such    as    the    occasion    required,    and 
ordered  the   districts    to   be    convoked.     All  the   citizens  in- 
stantly assembled,  to  consult   upon  the   means  of  protecting 
themselves  at  one  and  the  same  time  against  the  rabble  and 
the  attack  of  the  royal  troops.     During  the  night  the  populace, 
always  ready  for  excitement,  forced  and  burned  the  barriers, 
dispersed  the  gatekeepers,  and  afforded  free  access  by  all  the 
avenues  to  the  city.     The  gunsmiths'  shops  were  plundered. 
Those   brigands    who    had    already    signalized    themselves    at 
Reveillon's,  and  who  on  all  occasions  are  seen  springing  up, 
as  it  were,   out  of  the  ground,   again  appeared  armed  with 
pikes  and  bludgeons,  spreading  consternation.     These  events 
took  place   on   Sunday  the    12th   of  July,   and  in  the    night 
between  Sunday  and  Monday  the  13th.     On  Monday  morning 
the   electors,   still   assembled  at  the  Hôtel   de  Ville,   thought 
it  incumbent   on  them   to   give    a    more   legal   form  to   their 
authority  :   they  accordingly  summoned  the  attendance  of  the 
provost  of   the    trades   {fn'évôt   des  marchands),   the    ordinary 
administrator   of    the    city.       The    latter    refused   to    comply 
unless  upon  a  formal  requisition.     A  requisition  was  in  conse- 
quence issued  ;   a  certain  number  of  electors  were  appointed 
as  his  assistants,  and  thus   was  composed  a  municipalitv  in- 
vested with  all  necessary  powers.     This  municipality  sent  for 
the  lieutenant  of  police,  and  drew  up  in  a  few  hours  a  plan 
for  arming  the  civic  militia. 

This  militia  was  to  consist  of  foi'ty-eight  thousand  men, 
furnished  by  the  districts.  The  distinctive  sign  was  to  be  the 
Parisian  cockade,  red  and  blue,  instead  of  the  green  cockade. 
Every  man  found  in  arms  and  wearing  this  cockade,  without 
having  been  enrolled  by  his  district  in  the  civic  guard,  was 
to  be  apprehended,  disarmed,  and  punished.  Such  was  the 
primary  origin  of  the  national  guards,     This  plan  was  adopted 

VOL.  I.  4  * 
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by  all  the  districts,  which  hastened  to  carry  it  into  execution. 
In  the  course  of  the  same  morning  the  people  had  plundered 
the  house  of  St.  Lazare  in  search  of  grain  ;  they  had  forced 
the  armoury  to  obtain  arms,  and  had  rummaged  out  the 
ancient  armour,  and  put  it  on.  The  rabble,  wearing  helmets 
and  carrying  pikes,  were  seen  inundating  the  city.  The 
po])ulace  now  showed  itself  hostile  to  pillage  ;  with  its  usual 
fickleness,  it  affected  to  be  disinterested  ;  it  spared  money,  took 
nothing  but  arms,  and  itself  apprehended  the  brigands.  The 
French  guards  and  the  night-watch  had  offered  their  services, 
and  they  had  been  enrolled  in  the  civic  guard. 

Arms  were  still  demanded  with  loud  shouts.  Flesselles, 
the  ])rovost,  who  had  at  first  resisted  his  fellow-citizens,  now 
manifested  great  zeal,  and  promised  twelve  thousand  muskets 
on  that  very  day,  and  more  on  the  following  days.  He 
pretended  that  he  had  made  a  contract  with  an  unknown 
gunsmith.  The  thing  appeared  difficult,  considering  the  short 
time  that  had  elapsed.  Meanwhile  evening  drew  on  ;  the 
chests  of  arms  announced  by  Flesselles  were  carried  to  the 
Hôtel  de  Ville  ;  they  were  o]3ened,  and  found  to  be  full  of  old 
linen.  At  this  sight  the  multitude  was  fired  with  indignation 
against  the  provost,  who  declared  that  he  had  been  deceived. 
To  appease  them,  he  directed  them  to  go  to  the  Carthusians, 
with  the  assurance  that  arms  would  there  be  found.  The 
astonished  Carthusians  admitted  the  furious  mob,  conducted 
them  into  their  retreat,  and  finally  convinced  them  that  they 
possessed  nothing  of  the  sort  mentioned  by  the  provost. 

The  rabble,  more  exasperated  than  ever,  returned  with 
shouts  of  "  Treachery  !  "  To  satisfy  them,  orders  were  issued 
for  the  manufacture  of  fifty  thousand  pikes.  Vessels  with 
gunpowder  were  descending  the  Seine,  on  their  way  to  Ver- 
sailles ;  these  were  stopped,  and  an  elector  distributed  the 
powder  amidst  the  most  imminent  danger. 

A  tremendous  confusion  now  prevailed  at  the  Hôtel  de 
Ville,  the  seat  of  the  authorities,  the  headquarters  of  the 
militia,  and  the  centre  of  all  operations.  It  was  necessary 
to  provide  at  once  for  the  safety  of  the  town,  which  was 
threatened  by  tlu^  Court,  and  its  internal  safety,  endangered 
by  the  brigands  ;  it  was  requisite  every  moment  to  allay  the 
suspicions  of  the  people,  who  believed  that  they  were  betrayed, 
and  to  save  from  their  fury  those  who  excited  their  distrust. 
About  tliis  ]ilace  were  to  be  seen  carriages  stopped,  waggons 
intercepted,  traveUers  awaiting  permission  to  proceed  on  their 
journey.  During  the  night  the  Hôtel  de  Ville  was  once  more 
menaced  by  the  brigands.     An  elector,  the  courageous  Moreau 
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de  St.  Mery,  to  whose  care  it  had  been  committed,  caused 
barrels  of  powder  to  be  brought,  and  threatened  to  blow  it  up. 
At  this  sig-lit  the  brigands  retired.  Meanwhile  the  citizens, 
who  had  gone  to  their  homes,  held  tliemselves  in  readiness 
for  every  kind  of  attack  :  they  had  un])aved  the  streets,  opened 
the  trenches,  and  taken  all  possible  measures  for  resisting  a 
siege. 

During  these  disturbances  in  the  capital,  consternation 
pervaded  the  Assembly.  It  had  met  on  the  morning  of  the 
13th.  alarmed  by  the  events  that  were  in  preparation,  and 
still  ignorant  of  what  was  passing  in  Paris.  Mounier,  the 
deputy,  first  rose  and  censured  the  dismissal  of  the  ministers. 
Lally-Tollendal,  who  took  his  place  in  the  tribune,  pronounced 
a  splendid  panegyric  on  Necker  ;  and  both  joined  in  proposing 
an  address  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  the  King  to  recall  his 
disgraced  ministers.  M.  de  Virieu,  a  deputy  of  the  nobility, 
even  proposed  to  confirm  the  resolutions  of  the  17th  of  June 
by  a  new  oath.  M.  de  Clermont-Tonnerre  opposed  this 
motion  as  useless  ;  and  referring  to  the  engagements  by 
which  the  Assembly  had  already  bound  itself,  he  exclaimed, 
"  The  constitution  shall  be,  or  we  will  perish  !  "  The  discus- 
sion had  lasted  some  time,  when  news  arrived  of  the  dis- 
turbances in  Paris  during  the  morning  of  the  13th,  and  the 
calamities  with  which  the  capital  was  threatened,  between 
undisciplined  Frenchmen,  who,  according  to  the  expression 
of  the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  were  not  in  any  one's  hand, 
and  disciplined  foreigners,  who  were  in  the  hand  of  despotism. 
It  was  instantly  resolved  to  send  a  deputation  to  the  King, 
for  the  purpose  of  submitting  to  him  a  picture  of  the  desola- 
tion of  the  capital,  and  beseeching  him  to  order  the  removal 
of  the  troops,  and  the  establishment  of  the  civic  guards.  The 
King  returned  a  cold,  dry  answer,  which  was  far  from  ac- 
cording with  his  disposition,  and  alleged  that  Paris  was  not 
capable  of  guarding  itself.  The  Assembly  then,  exalting 
itself  to  the  noblest  courage,  passed  a  memorable  resolution, 
in  which  it  insisted  on  the  removal  of  the  troops,  and  the 
establishment  of  civic  guards  ;  declared  the  ministers  and  all 
the  agents  of  power  responsible  ;  threw  upon  the  counsellors 
of  the  King,  of  whatever  rank  they  might  be,  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  calamities  that  were  impending  ;  consolidated  the 
public  debt  ;  forbade  the  mention  of  the  infamf)us  term  bank- 
ruptcy ;  persisted  in  its  preceding  resolutions,  and  directed  the 
president  to  express  its  regret  to  M.  Necker  and  to  the 
other  ministers.  After  these  measures,  fraught  alike  with 
energy  and  prudence,  the  Assembly,  in  order  to  preserve  its 
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members  from  all  personal  violence,  declared  itself  permanent, 
and  appointed  M.  de  Lafayette  vice-president,  to  relieve  the 
worthy  Archbishop  of  Vienne,  whose  age  did  not  permit  him 
to  sit  day  and  night. 

Thus  -jjassed  the  night  between  the  13th  and  14th  in  agita- 
tion and  alarm.  Fearful  tidings  were  every  moment  brought 
and  contradicted.  All  the  plans  of  the  Court  were  not  known  ; 
but  it  was  ascertained  that  several  deputies  were  threatened, 
and  that  violence  was  to  be  employed  against  Paris  and  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  Assembly.  Having  adjourned  for 
a  short  time,  the  Assembly  again  met  at  five  in  the  morning 
of  the  14th  of  July  :  with  imposing  calmness  it  resumed  the 
consideration  of  the  constitution,  and  discussed  with  great  pro- 
priety the  means  of  accelerating  its  execution,  and  of  conducting 
it  with  prudence.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  the 
questions  ;  it  was  composed  of  the  Bishop  of  Autun,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Bordeaux,  Messrs.  Lally,  Olermont-Tonnerre,  Mounier, 
Sieves,  Chapelier,  and  Bergasse.  The  morning  passed  away. 
Intelligence  more  and  more  alarming  continued  to  arrive.  The 
King,  it  was  said,  was  to  set  off  in  the  night,  and  the  Assembly 
would  be  left  exposed  to  several  foreign  regiments.  At  this 
moment  the  princes,  the  Duchesse  de  Polignac,  and  the  Queen 
were  seen  walking  in  the  orangery,  flattering  the  officers  and 
the  soldiers,  and  causing  refreshments  to  be  distributed  among 
them.  It  appears  that  a  grand  plan  had  been  devised  for  the 
night  between  the  14th  and  15th  :  that  Paris  was  to  be  attacked 
on  seven  points,  the  Palais  Royal  surrounded,  the  Assembly 
dissolved,  the  declaration  of  the  23rd  of  June  submitted  to  the 
parliament,  and  finally,  that  the  wants  of  the  exchequer  were 
to  be  supplied  by  bankruptcy  and  paper-money.  So  much  is 
certain,  that  the  commandants  of  the  troops  had  received  orders 
to  advance  in  the  night  between  the  14th  and  15th,  that  the 
paper-money  had  been  prepared,  tliat  the  barracks  of  the  Swiss 
were  full  of  ammunition,  and  tliat  the  governor  of  the  Bastille 
had  disfurnished  the  fortress,  with  tlie  exception  of  some  indis- 
pensable articles.  In  the  afternoon  the  terrors  of  the  Assembly 
redoubled.  The  i^rince  de  Lambesc  was  seen  passing  at  lull 
gallop.  The  ro])ort  of  cannon  was  heard,  and  people  clapped 
their  ears  to  the  ground  to  catch  the  sliglitest  sounds.  Mirabeau 
then  proposed  to  sus])eud  the  discussions,  and  to  send  anotlier 
deputation  to  the  King.  The  de]')utation  set  out  immediately 
to  make  fresh  remonstrances.  At  this  moment  two  members 
of  the  Assembly,  who  had  come  from  Paris  in  the  utmost  haste, 
declared  that  the  people  there  were  slaughtering  one  another  ; 
one  of  them  affirmed  that  he  had  seen  the  headless  body  of  a 
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man  dressed  in  black.  It  began  to  grow  dark.  Tlie  arrival  of 
two  electors  was  announced.  The  most  profound  silence  per- 
vaded the  hall  ;  the  sound  of  their  footfalls  was  heard  amid  the 
darkness  ;  and  tlu^  Assembly  learned  from  their  lips  that  the 
Bastille  was  attacked,  that  camion  had  been  fired,  that  blood 
had  been  spilt,  and  that  the  city  was  thi'eatened  with  the  direst 
calamities.  A  fresh  deputation  was  instantly  despatched  before 
the  return  of  the  preceding  one.  Just  as  it  was  about  to  depart, 
the  first  arrived,  and  brought  the  answer  of  the  King.  It  re- 
ported that  the  King  had  ordered  the  troops  encamped  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars  to  be  withdrawn,  and  having  been  a'i)])rised  of 
the  formation  of  tlir  qx\\q  guard,  had  a])pointed  officers  to 
command  it. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  second  deputation,  the  King,  niore 
agitated  than  ever,  said,  ■'  Gentlemen,  you  rend  my  heart  more 
and  more  by  the  account  you  give  me  of  the  calamities  of  Paris. 
It  is  not  possible  that  the  orders  given  to  the  troops  can  be  the 
cause  of  them."  Nothing  had  yet  been  obtained  but  the  re- 
moval of  the  army.  It  was  now  two  in  the  morning.  The 
answer  returned  to  the  city  of  Paris  was,  "  that  two  deputations 
had  been  sent,  and  that  the  applications  should  be  renewed  that 
day,  until  thev  had  obtained  the  success  w^iich  might  justly  be 
expected  from  the  heart  of  the  King  when  extraneous  impres- 
sions did  not  counteract  its  impulses."  The  sitting  was  sus- 
pended for  a  short  time,  and  in  the  evening  intelligence  of  the 
events  of  the  14th  arrived. 

The  populace  ever  since  the  night  of  the  13th  had  thronged 
about  the  Bastille.  Some  musket-shots  had  been  fired,  and 
it  appears  that  ringleaders  had  repeatedly  shouted  "To  the 
Bastille  !  "  The  wish  for  its  destruction  had  been  expressed  in 
the  instructions  given  to  some  of  the  deputies  ;  thus  the  ideas 
of  the  public  had  beforehand  taken  that  direction.  A  cry  for 
arms  was  still  kept  up.  A  report  was  spread  that  the  Hôtel 
des  Invalides  contained  a  considerable  quantity.  The  mob 
instantly  repaired  thither.  M.  de  Sombreuil,  the  governor, 
ordered  admittance  to  be  denied,  saying,  that  he  must  send  for 
orders  to  A'ersailles.  The  populace,  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  all 
expostulation,  rushed  into  the  hotel,  and  carried  off  the  cannon 
and  a  great  quantity  of  muskets.  A  large  concourse  of  people 
were  already  besieging  the  Bastille.  They  declared  that  the 
guns  of  the  fortress  were  pointed  at  the  city,  and  that  they 
must  take  care  to  prevent  their  firing  upon  them.  The  de])uty 
of  a  district  solicited  admission  into  the  place,  and  obtained 
it  of  the  commandant.  In  going  over  it,  he  found  thirty-two 
Swiss  and  eighty -two  invalids,  and  received  a  promise  from  the 
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garrison  not  to  fire  unless  it  should  be  attacked.  During  this 
parley,  the  people,  not  seeing  the  deputy  return,  began  to  be 
exasperated,  and  the  latter  was  obliged  to  show  himself,  in  order 
to  appease  the  multitude.  At  length  lie  retired  about  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  Half-an-hour  had  scarcely  ela])sed 
before  a  fresh  mob  arrived  with  arms,  shouting  "  Let  us  storm 
the  Bastille  !  "  The  garrison  summoned  the  assailants  to  retire, 
but  they  persisted.  Two  men,  with  great  intrepidity,  mounted 
the  roof  of  tlie  guard-house,  and  broke  with  axes  the  chains  of 
the  bridge,  Avhich  fell  down.  The  rabble  rushed  upon  it,  and 
ran  to  a  second  bridge,  purposing  to  pass  it  in  like  maimer. 
At  this  moment  a  discharge  of  musketry  brought  it  to  a  stand  ; 
it  fell  back,  but  firing  at  the  same  time.  The  conflict  lasted 
for  a  few  moments.  The  electors,  assembled  at  the  Hôtel  de 
Ville,  hearing  the  report  of  musketry,  became  more  and  more 
alarmed,  and  sent  two  deputations,  one  on  the  heels  of  the 
other,  to  require  the  commandant  to  admit  into  the  fortress 
a  detachment  of  the  Paris  militia,  on  the  ground  that  all  the 
military  force  in  the  capital  ought  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
city  authorities.  These  two  deputations  arrived  in  succession. 
Amidst  this  siege  by  the  populace,  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  they  could  make  themselves  heard.  The  sound  of  the 
drum,  the  sight  of  a  flag,  for  a  time  suspended  the  firing.  The 
deputies  advanced  ;  the  garrison  awaited  them  ;  but  it  was 
difficult  to  understand  each  other.  Musket-shots  were  fired 
from  some  unknown  quarter.  Tlie  mob,  persuaded  that  it  was 
betrayed,  then  rushed  forward  to  set  fire  to  the  building  ;  on 
this  the  garrison  fired  with  grape.  The  French  guards  there- 
upon came  up  with  cannon,  and  commenced  an  attack  in  form.* 
During  these  proceedings  a  note  addressed  by  the  Baron 
de  Besenval  to  de  Launaj^,  governor  of  the  Bastille,  was  inter- 
cepted and  read  at  the  Hôtel  de  Ville.  Besenval  exhorted  de 
Launay  to  resist,  assuring  him  that  he  should  soon  receive 
succour.  It  was,  in  fact,  in  the  evening  of  that  day  that  the 
plans  of  the  Court  were  to  be  carried  into  execution,  ^lean- 
while  de  Launay,  seeing  the  desperation  of  the  mob,  and  no 
succours  having  arrived,  seized  a  lighted  match  with  the  inten- 
tion of  blowing  up  the  fortress.  The  garrison  opposed  it,  and 
obliged  him  to  surrender  :  the  signals  were  made,  and  a  bridge 
lowered.  The  besiegers  a]>proach(>d.  promising  not  to  do  any 
mischief.  The  crowd,  however,  rushed  in.  and  took  possession 
of  all  the  courts.  The  Swiss  found  means  to  escape.  The 
invalids,  attacked  by  the  populace,  were  saved  from  their  fury 
solely  by  the  zealous  interference  of  the  French  guards.     At 

*  See  Appendix  H. 
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this  moiut'iit  a  female,  beautil'ul,  young,  and  trembling,  came 
forward  ;  she  was  supposed  to  be  the  daughter  of  de  Lannay  ; 
she  was  seized  and  about  to  be  burned,  when  a  brave  soldier 
rushed  to  the  spot,  wrested  her  from  the  hands  of  the  enraged 
rabbl(\  conducted  her  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  hurried  back  to 
the  all'ray. 

It  was  now  half-past  five  o'clock.  Tlu^  electors  were  in  the 
most  painful  anxiety,  when  they  heard  a  dull  and  continuous 
muraiur.  A  crowd  ap]5roached,  shouting  •'  Victory  !  "  They 
poured  into  the  hall  :  a  French  guardsman,  covered  with  wounds 
and  crowned  with  laurels,  was  borne  in  triumph  by  the  mob. 
The  regulations  and  the  keys  of  the  Bastille  were  carried  on 
the  point  of  a  bayonet  :  a  bloody  hand  raised  above  the  mob 
exhibited  a  bunch  of  hair  ;  it  was  the  queue  of  de  Launay,  the 
governor,  whose  head  had  just  been  stricken  off.  Two  French 
guards,  Elie  and  Hullin,  had  defended  him  to  the  last  extremity. 
Other  victims  had  fallen,  though  heroically  defended  against 
the  ferocity  of  the  mob.  A  strong  animosity  began  to  be 
expressed  against  Flesselles.  the  provost  of  the  trades  ;  he  was 
accused  of  treason.  It  was  alleged  that  he  had  deceived  the 
people  by  repeatedly  promising  them  arms  which  he  never 
meant  to  give  them.  The  hall  was  soon  full  of  men  heated 
with  a  long  combat,  and  backed  by  a  hundred  thousand  more 
outside  the  hotel,  all  eager  to  enter  in  their  turn.  The  electors 
strove  to  justify  Flesselles  to  the  mob.  His  assurance  began 
to  forsake  him.  and  already  quite  pale,  he  exclaimed,  "  Since 
I  am  suspected  I  will  retire."  "No,"  was  the  reply  made  to 
him  -,  •'  come  to  the  Palais  Boyal  to  be  tried."  Accordingly 
he  descended  to  re]')air  thither.  The  agitated  multitiide  sur- 
rounded and  pressed  upon  him.  On  reaching  the  Quai  Pelletier, 
he  was  struck  to  the  ground  by  a  pistol-shot,  fired  by  a  person 
unknown.  It  is  asserted  that  a  letter  had  been  found  iipon 
de  Launay,  in  which  Flesselles  thus  wrote  to  him  :  "Hold  out 
while  I  amuse  the  J^arisians  with  cockades." 

Such  were  the  disastrous  events  of  that  day.  A  feeling  of 
terror  speedily  followed  the  intoxication  of  victory.  The  con- 
querors of  the  Bastille,  astonished  at  their  audacity,  and 
expecting  to  find  the  hand  of  authority  formidable  on  the 
following  day,  durst  not  make  themselves  known.  Every 
moment  rumours  were  spread  that  the  troops  were  approaching 
to  storm  Paris.  Moreau  de  St.  Mery.  the  same  person  who  on 
the  preceding  day  had  threatened  the  brigands  to  blow  up  the 
Hôtel  de  Aille,  remained  unshaken,  and  issued  upwards  of  three 
thousand  orders  in  a  few  hours.  As  soon  as  the  capture  of  the 
Bastille  was  known  at  the  Hôtel  de  Ville,  the  electors  had  sent 
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the  intelligence  to  the  Astsenibly,  which  received  it  abcnit 
midnight.  The  sitting  was  suspended,  and  the  tidings  spread 
with  rapidity.  The  Court,  up  to  this  moment  conceiving  no 
notion  of  tlie  energy  of  the  people,  laughing  at  the  efforts  of 
a  blind  rabble  to  take  a  fortress  whicli  the  great  Conde  had 
besiegi'd  in  vain,  was  calmly  cracking  its  jokes  on  the  subject. 
The  King  nevertheless  began  to  be  uneasy  ;  his  last  answers 
had  betrayed  his  grief,  lie  had  retired  to  bed.  The  Due  de 
Liancourt,  so  well  known  for  his  generous  sentiments,  was  the 
particular  friend  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  by  virtue  of  his  office  of 
grand-master  of  the  wardrobe,  he  alwa^^s  had  access  to  the 
King.  On  learning  the  occurrences  in  Paris,  he  repaired  in  all 
haste  to  the  apartment  of  the  monarch,  awoke  him  in  spite 
of  the  ministers,  and  informed  him  of  what  had  happened. 
"What  rebellion!"  exclaimed  the  Prince.  "Sire,"  replied 
the  Duke,  "  rather  say  revolution."  The  King,  enlightened  by 
his  representations,  consented  to  go  the  next  morning  to  the 
Assembly.  The  Court  yielded  also,  and  this  act  of  confidence 
was  resolved  upon.  During  this  interval  the  Assembly  had 
resumed  its  sitting.  Unacquainted  with  the  new  dispositions 
imparted  to  the  King,  it  determined  to  send  a  last  deputation, 
to  try  to  move  him.  and  to  obtain  from  him  what  he  had  not 
yet  been  prevailed  upon  to  grant.  This  deputation  was  the 
fifth  since  the  commencement  of  those  calamitous  events.  It 
was  composed  of  twenty- four  members,  and  was  just  setting 
out  when  Mirabeau,  more  vehement  than  ever,  stopped  it. 
"  Tell  the  King,"  cried  he,  "  be  sure  to  tell  him,  that  the  foreign 
hordes  by  which  we  are  invested  were  yesterday  invited  by  the 
princes,  the  princesses,  the  he-favourites,  and  the  she-favourites, 
and  received  their  caresses,  and  their  exhortations,  and  their 
presents.  Tell  him  that  the  livelong  night  these  foreign 
satellites,  gorged  with  money  and  with  wine,  have  been  pre- 
dicting in  their  impious  songs  the  subjugation  of  France,  and 
that  their  brutal  wishes  invoked  the  destruction  of  the  National 
Assembly.  Tell  him  that  in  his  very  ]3alace  the  courtiers 
mingled  with  their  dances  the  sound  of  that  barbarous  music, 
and  that  such  was  the  prelude  to  the  massacre  of  St.  Jiartho- 
lomew.  Tell  him  that  that  Henry  whose  memory  the  whole 
world  blesses,  that  one  of  his  ancestors  whom  he  meant  to  take 
for  his  pattern,  allowed  provisions  to  be  conveyed  into  rebellious 
Paris,  which  he  was  besio'ging  in  person  ;  whereas  his  ferocious 
counsellors  are  turning  back  tlie  iloiir  that  commerce  is  sending 
to  faithful  and  famished  Paris." 

The  deputation  was  just  about  to  proceed  to  the  King,  when 
news  arrived  that  he  was  coming,  of  his  own  accord,  without 
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guards  and  witJiout  escort.  Tlie  liall  rang  with  applause. 
'■  Wait,"  cried  Mirabeau  gravely,  "till  the  King  has  made  us 
acquainted  with  his  good  dispositions.  Let  a  sullen  res])ect  be 
the  first  welcome  paid  to  the  monarch  in  this  moment  of  grief. 
The  silence  of  nations  is  a  lesson  for  kings.'' 

Louis  X\'I.  then  entered,  accompanied  by  his  two  brothers. 
His  simple  and  touching  address  excited  the  warmest  enthu- 
siasm. He  spoke  cheeringly  to  the  Assembly,  which  he  called 
for  the  first  time  the  National  Assembly.  He  mildly  complained 
of  the  suspicions  that  had  been  conceived  of  him.  "  You  have 
been  afraid  of  me,"  said  he  ;  "  now,  for  my  part,  I  put  my 
trust  in  you."  These  words  were  hailed  with  applause.  The 
deputies  immediately  rose,  surrounded  the  monarch,  and  escorted 
him  back  on  foot  to  the  palace.  The  throng  pressed  around 
him  ;  tears  started  from  every  eye  ;  and  he  could  scarcely  open 
liimself  a  passage  through  this  numerous  retinue.  The  Queen, 
stationed  at  that  moment  with  the  Court  in  a  balcony,  contem- 
plated from  a  distance  this  affecting  scene.  Her  son  was  in 
her  arms  ;  her  daughter,  standing  beside  her,  was  sportively 
playing  with  her  brother's  hair.  The  princess,  deeply  moved, 
appeared  to  be  delighted  by  this  expression  of  the  love  of  the 
French.  Ah  !  liow  often  has  a  reciprocal  emotion  reconciled 
hearts  during  these  fatal  dissensions  !  For  a  moment  all  seemed 
to  be  forgotten  ;  but  on  the  morrow,  nay,  perhaps  the  very 
same  day,  the  Court  had  resumed  its  pride,  the  people  their 
distrust,  and  implacable  hatred  recommenced  its  course. 

Peace  w^as  made  with  the  Assembly  ;  but  it  had  yet  to  be 
made  with  Paris.  The  Assembly  first  sent  a  deputation  to 
the  Hôtel  de  Ville  to  convey  the  tidings  of  the  happy  recon- 
ciliation brought  about  with  the  King.  Bailly,  Lafayette,  and 
Lally-Tollendal  were  among  its  members.  Their  presence  dif- 
fused the  liveliest  joy.  The  speech  of  Lally  excited  such  trans- 
port that  he  was  carried  in  triumph  to  a  window  of  the  Hôtel 
de  "Saille  to  be  shown  to  the  people.  A  wreath  of  flowers  was 
placed  on  his  head,  and  these  honours  w^ere  paid  him  facing 
the  very  spot  where  his  father  expired  with  a  gag  in  his  mouth. 
The  death  of  the  unfortunate  Flesselles,  the  head  of  the  muni- 
cipality, and  the  refusal  of  the  Due  d'Aumont  to  accept  the 
command  of  the  civic  militia,  left  the  appointments  of  provost 
and  commandant-general  to  be  filled  up.  Jiailly  was  proposed, 
and  amidst  the  loudest  acclamations  he  was  nominated  successor 
to  Flesselles,  with  the  title  of  mayor  of  Paris.  The  wreath 
which  had  been  placed  on  the  head  of  Lally  was  transferred  to 
that  of  the  new  mayor.  He  would  have  taken  it  off,  but  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris  held  it  where  it  was,  in  opposition  to  his 
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wishes.  Tlie  virtuous  old  man  could  not  repress  his  tears,  and 
he  resigned  himself  to  his  new  functions.  A  worthy  repre- 
sentative of  a  great  assembly,  in  presence  of  tlio  majesty  of 
a  throne,  he  was  less  capable  of  withstanding  the  storms  of 
a  commonalty,  where  the  multitude  struggled  tumultuously 
against  its  magistrates.  With  exemplary  self-denial,  however, 
he  prepared  to  undertake  the  difficult  task  of  providing  sub- 
sistence, and  feeding  a  ]')opulace  who  repaid  him  in  the  sequel 
with  such  base  ingratitude.  A  commandant  of  the  militia  yet 
remained  to  be  appointed.  There  was  in  the  hall  a  bust  sent 
by  enfranchised  America  to  the  city  of  Paris  :  Moreau  de  St. 
Mary  pointed  to  it  with  his  finger  ;  all  eyes  were  directed 
towards  it.  It  was  the  bust  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette.  A 
general  cry  proclaimed  him  commandant.  A  Te  Detim  was 
instantly  voted,  and  the  Assembly  proceeded  in  a  body  to 
Notre-Dame.  The  new  magistrates,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
the  electors,  mingled  with  French  guards  and  soldiers  of  the 
militia,  walking  arm-in-arm,  repaired  to  the  ancient  cathedral, 
in  a  species  of  intoxication.  By  the  way.  the  Foundlings  threw 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  Bailly.  who  had  laboured  zealously 
in  behalf  of  the  hospitals,  and  called  him  their  father.  Bailly 
clasped  them  in  his  ai-ms,  and  called  them  his  children.  On 
reaching  the  church  the  ceremony  was  performed,  and  the 
congregation  then  dispersed  in  the  city,  where  a  delirious  joy 
had  succeeded  the  terrors  of  the  preceding  day.  At  this  moment 
the  people  were  flocking  to  see  the  den  so  long  dreaded,  to 
which  there  was  now  free  access.  They  \'isited  the  Bastille 
with  an  eager  curiosity,  and  with  a  sort  of  terror.  They 
sought  for  the  instruments  of  torture,  for  the  deep  dungeons. 
They  went  thither  more  particularly  to  see  an  enormous  stone 
placed  in  the  middle  of  a  dark  and  damp  prison,  to  the  centre 
of  which  was  fixed  a  ponderous  chain. 

Tlie  Court,  as  blind  in  its  apprehensions  as  it  had  been  in  its 
confidence,  felt  such  a  dread  of  the  populace,  that  it  imagined 
ever}'  moment  that  a  Parisian  army  was  marching  to  \'ersailles. 
The  Comte  d'Artois,  and  the  Polignac  family,  so  dear  to  the 
Queen,  quitted  France  at  that  time,  and  were  the  first  emigrants. 
Bailly  came  to  cheer  the  King,  and  jiersuaded  him  to  return  to 
Paris,  which  lie  resolved  to  do,  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  the 
Queen  and  the  Court.* 

*  "Tlie  day  of  the  King's  entry  into  Paris  was  the  first  of  tlie  emigration  of 
the  noblesse.  The  violent  aristocratic  l^arty,  finding  all  their  coercive  measures 
overturned,  and  dreading  the  ellects  of  popular  resentment,  left  the  kingdom. 
Tiie  Comte  d'Artois,  the  Prince  de  Condé,  the  Prince  de  Conti,  Marshal  Broglie, 
and  the  whole  family  of  the  Polignacs,  set  olf  in  haste,  and  arrived  in  safety  at 
Brussels — a  fatal  example  of  defection,  which,  being  speedily  followed  by  the 
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'T\\o.  King  ]n'epared  to  set  out.  Two  hundred  de]iuties  were 
directed  to  acconipnny  liini.  'Jlie  Queen  took  leave  of"  liim  with 
profound  grief.  The  bodyguard  escorted  liim  to  kSèvres,  where 
they  stop]ied  to  await  his  return.  JJailly,  at  the  head  of  the 
munici])ality,  received  him  at  the  gates  of  Paris,  and  presented 
to  him  the  keys  formerly  offered  to  Henry  IV.  "That  good 
King,"  said  Bailly  to  him,  "had  conquered  liis  people;  at 
present  it  is  the  ])eopIe  who  have  reconquered  their  King." 
The  nation,  legislating  at  Versailles,  was  armed  at  Paris. 
Louis  X^  1..  on  entering,  found  himself  surrounded  by  a  silent 
multitude  arrayed  in  military  order.  He  arrived  at  the  Hôtel 
de  \  ille,  passing  under  an  arch  of  swords  crossed  over  his  head 
as  a  mark  of  honour.  His  address  was  simple  and  touching. 
The  people,  unable  to  contain  themselves,  at  length  burst  forth 
and  lavished  upon  the  King  their  accustomed  ap])lause.  These 
acclamations  somewhat  soothed  the  heart  of  the  Prince  ;  never- 
theless he  could  not  disguise  a  feeling  of  joy  on  perceiving  the 
bodyguard  stationed  on  the  heights  of  Sèvres  ;  and  at  his 
return,  the  Queen,  throwing  herself  into  his  arms,  embraced 
him  as  though  she  had  been  afraid  that  she  should  never  see 
him  again. 

Louis  XVI.,  in  order  to  satisfy  completely  the  public  wish, 
ordered  the  dismissal  of  the  new  ministers,  and  the  reinstate- 
ment of  Necker.  M.  de  Liancourt,  the  friend  of  the  King,  and 
his  most  useful  adviser,  was  elected  president  by  the  Assembly. 
The  noble  deputies,  who,  though  they  attended  the  delibera- 
tions, still  refused  to  take  any  part  in  them,  at  length  yielded 
and  gave  their  votes.  Thus  was  consummated  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  orders.  From  that  moment  the  Revolution  might 
be  looked  upon  as  accomplished.  The  nation,  possessed  of  the 
legislative  power  through  the  Assembly,  and  of  the  public  force 
through  itself,  could  henceforward  carry  into  effect  whatever 
was  beneficial  to  its  interest.  It  was  by  refusing  the  equality 
of  imposts  that  the  government  had  rendered  the  States- 
general  necessar}"  ;  it  was  by  refusing  a  just  division  of  autho- 
rity among  those  States  that  it  had  lost  all  influence  over  them  ; 
finalh^  it  was  in  attempting  to  recover  that  influence  that  it 
liad  driven  Paris  to  insurrection,  and  provoked  the  whole  nation 
to  a]ipropriate  to  itself  the  public  force. 

At  this  moment  all  was  agitation  in  that  innnense  capital, 

inferior  nobility,  jiroduced  the  most  disastrous  consetjucnccs.  But  it  was  the 
same  in  all  the  subsecjuent  changes  of  the  Revolution.  The  leaders  of  the 
royalist  party,  always  the  lust  to  propose  violent  measures,  were  at  the  same 
time  unable  to  su])port  them  when  furiously  opposed.  They  diminished  the 
sympathy  of  the  world  at  their  fall  from  so  liigh  a  rank,  by  showing  that  they 
were  unworthy  of  it." — Alisons  French  Revolution. 
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where  a  new  authority  had  just  been  established.  The  same 
movement  Avhich  had  impelled  the  electors  to  set  themselves 
in  action,  urged  all  classes  to  do  the  same.  The  Assembly  had 
been  imitated  by  the  Hôtel  de  Ville,  the  Hôtel  de  Ville  by  the 
districts,  and  the  districts  by  all  the  corporations.  Tailors, 
shoemakers,  bakers,  domestic  servants,  meeting  at  the  Louvre, 
in  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  in  the  Champs  Ely  sees,  deliberated  in 
form,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  prohibitions  of  the  muni- 
cipality. Amidst  these  contrary  movements,  the  Hôtel  de 
Ville,  opposed  by  the  districts,  and  annoyed  by  the  Palais 
Royal,  was  encompassed  with  obstacles,  and  was  scarcely  ade- 
quate to  the  duties  of  its  immense  administration.  It  com- 
bined in  itself  alone  the  civil,  judicial,  and  military  authority. 
The  headquarters  of  the  militia  were  established  there.  The 
judges,  at  first  uncertain  respecting  their  powers,  sent  thither 
accused  persons.  It  possessed  even  the  legislative  power,  for 
it  was  charged  to  form  a  constitution  for  itself.  For  this  pur- 
pose Bailly  had  demanded  two  commissioners  for  each  dis- 
trict, who,  by  the  name  of  representatives  of  the  commune, 
were  to  draw  up  its  constitution.  The  electors,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  able  to  attend  to  all  these  duties,  had  divided 
themselves  into  several  committees.  One,  called  the  com- 
mittee of  research,  superintended  the  police  ;  another,  called 
the  committee  of  subsistence,  directed  its  attention  to  the 
supply  of  provisions — the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  task  of 
all.  It  was  in  the  latter  that  Bailly  was  obliged  himself  to 
labour  night  and  day.  It  was  necessary  to  make  continual 
])urchases  of  corn,  then  to  get  it  ground,  and  afterwards  carry 
it  to  Paris  through  the  famished  country.  The  convoys  wei'e 
frequently  stopped,  and  it  required  numerous  detachments  to 
prevent  pillage  by  the  way  and  in  the  markets.  Though  the 
State  sold  corn  at  a  loss  that  the  bakers  might  keep  down  the 
price  of  bread,  the  multitude  was  not  satisfied  :  it  was  found 
expedient  to  reduce  the  price  still  more  ;  and  the  dearth  of  Paris 
was  increased  by  this  very  diminution,  because  the  country 
people  flocked  thither  to  su])ply  themselves.  Fears  for  the 
morrow  caused  all  who  could  to  lay  in  an  abundant  stock,  and 
thus  what  was  accumulated  in  some  hands  left  nothing  for 
others.  It  is  confidence  that  accelerates  the  operations  of 
commerce,  that  produces  an  abundant  supply  of  articles  of 
consumption,  and  tliat  renders  their  distribution  equal  and 
easy.  But  when  confidence  disappears,  commercial  activity 
ceases  ;  articles  of  consumption  no  longer  arriving  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  meet  the  wants,  those  wants  become  im"i">ortunate, 
add  confusion  to  dearth,  and  prevent  the  proper  distribution  of 
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the  little  that  is  left.  The  supply  of  subsistence  was  therefore 
the  most  arduous  duty  of  all.  Bailly  and  the  committee  were 
a  prey  to  ]iainful  anxieties.  The  whole  labour  of  the  day 
scarcely  sufficed  for  the  wants  of  the  day,  and  they  had  to 
begin  again  on  the  morrow  with  the  same  perplexities. 

Lafayette,  commandant  of  the  civic  militia,  had  as  many 
troubles  to  encounter  as  Bailly.  He  had  incorporated  into  this 
militia  the  French  guards,  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  Revo- 
lution, a  certain  number  of  Swiss,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
soldiers  who  had  deserted  from  their  regiments  in  the  hope 
of  higher  pay.  The  King  had  himself  authorized  this  ]iro- 
ceeding.  These  troops,  collectively,  formed  what  were  called 
the  companies  of  the  centre.  The  militia  assumed  the  name 
of  the  national  guard,  adopted  a  uniform,  and  added  to  the 
two  colours  of  the  Parisian  cockade,  red  and  blue,  the  white 
colour,  which  was  that  of  the  King.  This  was  the  tricoloured 
cockade,  whose  destinies  Lafayette  predicted  when  he  declared 
that  it  would  make  the  tour  of  the  world. 

It  was  at  the  head  of  these  troops  that  Lafayette  strove  for 
two  consecutive  years  to  maintain  the  public  tranquillity,  and 
to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  laws  which  the  Assembly  daily 
enacted.  Lafayette,  the  offspring  of  an  ancient  family  which 
had  remained  uncontaminated  amidst  the  corruption  of  the 
great,  endowed  with  a  firm  and  upright  mind,  and  fond  of 
true  glory,  had  become  weary  of  the  frivolities  of  the  Court, 
and  of  the  pedantic  disci])line  of  our  armies.  As  his  own 
country  offered  nothing  noble  to  be  attempted,  he  decided  in 
favour  of  the  most  generous  enterprise  of  the  age,  and  em- 
barked for  America,  the  day  after  that  on  which  a  report 
reached  Europe  that  it  was  subdued.  He  there  fought  by  the 
side  of  Washington,  and  decided  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
New  World  by  the  alliance  of  France.  Returning  to  his  own 
country  with  a  European  renown,  welcomed  at  Court  as  a 
novelty,  he  showed  himself  there,  simple  and  free  as  an 
American.  When  philosophy,  which  had  been  but  a  pastime 
for  noble  idlers,  required  sacrifices  from  them,  Lafayette  per- 
sisted almost  alone  in  his  opinions,  demanded  the  States-general, 
contributed  ])owerfully  to  the  junction  of  the  orders,  and  by 
way  of  recom])ense  was  appointed  commandant-general  of  the 
national  guard.  Lafayette  had  not  the  passions  and  the  genius 
which  frequently  lead  to  the  abuse  of  power  :  with  an  ecjuable 
mind,  a  sound  understanding,  and  a  system  of  invariable  dis- 
interestedness, he  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  part  which  cir- 
cumstances had  allotted  to  him — that  of  superintending  the 
execution  of  the  laws.     Adored  by  his  troops,  though  he  had 
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not  captivated  them  by  victory,  ever  calm  and  full  of  resources, 
amidst  the  ebullitions  of  the  multitude  he  preserved  order 
with  indefatigable  vigilance.  The  parties  which  had  found 
him  incorru]-)tible,  depreciated  his  abilities  because  they  could 
not  attack  bis  character.  He  formed,  however,  no  false  esti- 
mate of  men  and  events,  appreciated  the  Court  and  the  party 
leaders  at  no  more  than  their  real  value,  and  protected  them 
at  the  peril  of  his  life  without  esteeming  them  ;  struggled, 
frequently  without  hope,  against  the  factions,  but  with  the  per- 
severance of  a  man  who  is  determined  never  to  forsake  the 
public  weal,  even  when  he  deems  it  hopeless. 

Lafayette,  notwithstanding  his  indefatigable  vigilance,  was 
not  always  successful  in  his  endeavours  to  check  the  popular 
fury.  For  let  a  force  be  ever  so  active,  it  cannot  show  itself 
ever^^where  against  a  populace  that  is  everywhere  in  agitation, 
and  looks  upon  every  man  as  an  enemy.  Every  moment  the 
most  absurd  reports  were  circulated  and  credited.  Sometimes 
it  was  said  that  the  soldiers  of  the  French  guards  had  been 
poisoned  ;  at  others,  that  the  flour  had  been  wilfully  adulterated, 
or  that  its  arrival  had  been  prevented  ;  and  those  who  took  the 
greatest  pains  to  bring  it  to  the  capital  were  obliged  to  appear 
before  an  ignorant  mob.  who  overwhelmed  them  with  abuse 
or  covered  them  with  a])plause.  according  to  the  hu.mour  of 
the  moment.  Whether  it  w^as,  however,  that  men  were  paid 
for  aggravating  the  disturbances  by  instigating  the  rabble,  or 
that  they  had  still  more  detestable  motives,  so  much  is  certain, 
that  they  directed  the  fury  of  the  people,  who  knew  not  either 
how  to  select  or  to  seek  long  for  their  victims.  Foulon  and 
Berthier  were  pursued  and  apprehended  at  a  distance  from 
Paris.  This  was  done  with  evident  design.  There  was  nothing 
S]:)ontaneous  in  the  proceedings,  except  the  fury  of  the  mob  by 
whom  they  were  murdered.  Foulon,  formerly  an  intendant,  a 
harsh  and  rapacious  man,  had  committed  horrible  extortions, 
and  had  been  one  of  the  ministers  appointed  to  succeed  Necker 
and  his  colleagues.  He  was  a]iprehended  at  Virey,  though  he 
had  spread  a  report  of  his  death.  He  was  conve3^ed  to  Paris, 
and  reproached  by  the  way  with  having  said  that  the  people 
ought  to  be  made  to  eat  hay.  A  collar  of  nettles  was  put  round 
his  neck,  a  bunch  of  thistles  in  his  hand,  and  a  truss  of  hay  at 
his  back.  In  this  state  he  was  dragg(^d  to  the  Hôtel  de  Ville. 
At  the  same  instant  his  son-in-law,  Ikn'thier  de  Sauvigny.  was 
apprehended  at  ( 'ompiègne,  by  an  order,  as  it  was  alleged,  of 
the  commune  of  Paris,  which  had  never  issued  any  such  order. 
The  commune  instantly  wrote  directing  that  he  should  be 
released  ;    but  this   injunction   was   not   executed.      He    was 
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brought  to  Paris  at  the  very  moment  that  I<\)iih)ii  was  exposed 
at  the  Hotel  ch'  ^'i^e  to  the  rag'e  of  the  furious  rabbk\  Tliey 
were  for  ]nitting  him  to  death.  The  remonstrance  of  Lafayette 
had  pacified  them  for  a  moment,  and  tliey  consented  that  Foulon 
sliould  be  tried  ;  but  they  insisted  that  sentence  should  be  passed 
forthwith,  that  they  might  be  gratified  by  its  immediate  execu- 
tion. 8ome  electors  had  been  chosen  to  act  as  judges  ;  but 
they  had  on  various  pretexts  refused  the  terrible  office.  At 
length  i^ailly  and  Lafayette  were  designated  for  it  ;  and  they 
were  already  reduced  to  the  cruel  extremity  of  devoting  them- 
selves to  the  rage  of  the  populace,  or  sacrificing  a  victim. 
Lafayette,  however,  continued  to  temporize  with  great  art  and 
firmness  :  he  had  several  times  addressed  the  crowd  with  success. 
The  unfortunate  Foulon,  placed  t)n  a  seat  by  his  side,  had  the 
im])rudence  to  a])plaud  his  concluding  words.  '"Look  you." 
said  a  bystander.  ''  how  they  play  into  each  other's  hands."  At 
this  expression  the  crowd  became  agitated,  and  rushed  upon 
Foulon.  Lafayette  made  incredible  efforts  to  save  him  from 
the  murderers.  Again  the  unfortunate  old  man  was  dragged 
from  him.  and  hanged  to  a  lamp.  His  head  was  cut  off,  stuck 
on  a  pike,  and  paraded  through  Paris.  At  this  moment  Berthier 
arrived  in  a  cabriolet,  escorted  by  guards,  and  followed  by  the 
multitude.  The  bleeding  head  was  shown  to  him,  without  his 
suspecting  that  it  was  the  head  of  his  father-in-law.  He  was 
conducted  to  the  Hôtel  de  A  ille.  where  he  uttered  a  few  words 
full  of  courage  and  indignation.  Seized  anew  by  the  mob,  he 
disengaged  himself  for  a  moment,  snatched  a  weapon,  made  a 
desperate  defence,  and  soon  perished  like  the  unhappy  Foulon. 
These  murders  had  been  conducted  by  enemies  either  to  Foulon 
or  the  public  welfare  ;  for  the  apprehension  of  the  victims  was 
the  result  of  contrivance,  thcjugh  the  fury  of  the  rabble  at  sight 
of  them  had  been  spontaneous,  like  most  of  its  movements. 
Lafayette,  full  of  grief  and  indignation,  resolved  to  resign. 
Bailly  and  the  munici])ality,  alarmed  at  this  intention,  were 
anxious  to  divert  him  from  it.  It  was  then  agreed  that  he 
should  announce  his  resignation,  to  show  his  dissatisfaction  with 
the  people,  but  that  he  should  suffer  himself  to  be  persuaded 
to  retain  his  command  by  the  entreaties  that  would  not  fail  to 
be  addressed  to  him.  The  people  and  the  militia  did  actually 
throng  around  him  and  ])romised  the  utmost  obedience  in  future. 
On  this  condition  he  resumed  the  command  ;  and  subsequently 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  preventing  many  disturbances  by  his 
own  energy  and  the  zeal  of  his  troops. 

]\teanwhile  Necker  had  received  at  Basle  the  commands  of 
the  King  and  the  solicitations  of  the  Assembly.     It  was  the 
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Polignacs,  wlioin  lie  had  Icl't  triuniplirint  at  Versailles,  and 
whom  lie  eiiconntered  a.s  fugitives  at  Basle,  that  first  a^iprized 
him  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  throne,  and  the  sudden  return  to 
favour  that  awaited  him.  lie  set  out  and  traversed  France, 
drawn  in  triumph  by  the  people,  to  whom,  according  to  his 
custom,  he  recommended  peace  and  good  order.  Though  an 
enemy  of  the  Baron  de  Besenval,  he  went  to  his  succour,  and 
promised  to  demand  his  pardon  from  the  Parisians.  The 
King  received  him  with  embarrassment,  the  Assembly  with 
enthusiasm  ;  and  he  resolved  to  proceed  to  Paris,  where  he,  too, 
might  expect  to  have  his  day  of  triumph.  Necker's  intention 
was  to  solicit  of  the  electors  the  pardon  and  liberation  of-  the 
Baron  de  Besenval.  In  vain  did  Bailly,  not  less  an  enemy 
than  himself  to  rigorous  measures,  but  a  more  just  appreciator 
of  circumstances,  represent  to  him  the  danger  of  such  a  step, 
and  observe  that  this  favour,  obtained  in  a  moment  of  excite- 
ment, would  be  revoked  next  day  as  illegal,  because  an  ad- 
ministrative body  could  neither  condemn  nor  pardon  ;  Necker 
persisted,  and  made  a  trial  of  his  influence  over  the  capital. 
He  repaired  to  the  Hôtel  de  Ville  on  the  29th  of  July.  His 
hopes  were  surpassed,  and  he  could  not  help  believing  himst'lf 
omni]iotent  on  beholding  the  transports  of  the  multitude. 
Deeply  affected,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  he  demanded  a 
general  amnesty,  which  was  instantly  granted  by  acclamation. 
The  two  Assemblies  of  the  electors  and  representatives  mani- 
fested equal  enthusiasm  :  the  electors  decreed  a  general 
amnesty  ;  the  representatives  of  the  commune  ordered  the 
liberation  of  J^esenval.  Necker  retired  intoxicated,  taking  to 
himself  the  plaudits  that  were  addressed  to  his  dismissal  from 
office.  But  that  very  day  he  was  destined  to  be  undeceived. 
Mirabeau  prepared  for  him  a  cruel  reverse.  In  the  Assembly, 
in  the  districts,  a  general  outcry  was  raised  against  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  minister,  very  excusable,  it  was  said,  but  mistaken. 
The  district  of  the  Oratoire,  instigated,  as  we  are  assured,  by 
Mirabeau,  was  the  first  to  find  fault.  It  was  maintained  on  all 
sides  that  an  administrative  body  could  neither  condemn  nor 
absolve.  The  illegal  measure  of  the  Hôtel  de  Ville  was  annulled, 
and  the  detention  of  the  Baron  de  Besenval  confirmed.  So 
soon  was  verified  the  opinion  of  the  sagacious  Bailly,  which 
Necker  could  not  be  ])ersuaded  to  follow. 

At  tliis  moment  parties  began  to  speak  out  more  decidedly. 
The  parliaments,  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  the  Court,  all  threat- 
ened with  tlie  same  ruin,  had  united  their  interests,  and  acted 
in  concert.  Neither  the  (/cmite  d'Artois  nor  the  l\)ligiiacs 
were  any  longer  at  the  (.Vurt,     Consternation,  mingled  with 
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despair,  ])ervaded  tlif*  aristocracy.  Having  been  unable  to 
prevent  what  it  termed  the  evil,  it  was  now  d(isirons  that  the 
peo])le  should  conunit  as  much  evil  as  possible,  in  order  to 
bring  about  good  by  the  very  excess  of  that  evil.  This  system, 
com])ounded  of  spite  and  perfidy,  which  is  called  "political 
pessimism,"  begins  among  parties  as  soon  as  they  have  suffered 
sufficient  losses  to  make  tliem  renounce  what  they  have  left,  in 
the  hope  of  regaining  the  whole.  '^l''lie  aristocracy  began  from 
this  time  to  adopt  this  system,  and  it  was  frequently  seen 
voting  with  the  most  violent  members  of  the  popular  party. 

Circumstances  draw  forth  men.  The  danger  which  threatened 
the  nobility  produced  a  champion  for  it.  Young  Oazalés, 
cajDtain  in  the  Queen's  dragoons,  had  found  in  himself  an 
unlooked-for  energy  of  mind  and  facility  of  expression. 
Precise  and  simple,  he  said  promptly  and  suitably  what  he  had 
to  say  ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  his  upright  mind  was 
devoted  to  a  cause  which  had  no  valid  reasons  to  urge  till  it 
had  been  persecuted.  The  clergy  had  found  its  defender  in 
the  Abbé  Maury.  That  abbé,  a  practised  and  inexhaustible 
sophist,  had  many  happy  sallies  and  great  coolness  :  he  could 
courageously  withstand  tumult,  and  audaciously  oppose  evi- 
dence. Such  were  the  means  and  the  dispositions  of  the 
aristocracy. 

The  ministry  was  without  views  and  without  plans.  Necker, 
hated  by  the  Court,  which  endured  him  from  compulsion — 
Necker  alone  had  not  a  plan  but  a  wish.  He  had  always  a 
longing  after  the  English  constitution — the  best,  no  doubt, 
that  can  be  adopted — as  an  accommodation  between  the  throne. 
the  aristocracy,  and  the  people  ;  but  this  constitution,  proposed 
by  the  Bishop  of  Langres  before  the  establishment  of  a  single 
assembly,  and  refused  by  the  first  orders,  had  become  im- 
practicable. ^J'he  high  nobility  would  not  admit  of  two 
chambers,  because  that  would  be  a  compromise  ;  the  inferior 
nobility,  because  it  could  not  have  access  to  the  upper  chamber  ; 
the  popular  party,  because,  still  filled  with  apprehensions  of  the 
aristocracy,  it  was  unwilling  to  leave  any  infiuence  to  the  latter. 
A  few  deputies  only,  some  from  moderation,  others  because 
that  idea  was  their  own,  wished  for  English  institutions,  and 
formed  the  whole  party  of  the  minister — a  weak  party,  because 
it  held  forth  only  conciliatory  views  to  exasperated  passions,  and 
opposed  to  its  adversaries  arguments  alone,  without  any  means 
of  action. 

The  popular  party  began  to  disagree,  because  it  began  to  con- 
quer. Lally-Tollendal,  ]\Iounier.  Malouet,  and  other  partisans  of 
Necker,  ap]iroved  of  all  that  liad  been  done  thus  far,  because 
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all  that  had  been  done  had  broiiglit  over  the  government  to 
their  idt'as.  that  is  to  say,  to  the  English  constitution.  They 
now  judged  that  this  was  sufficient:  reconciled  with  ])ower, 
they  wished  to  stop  there.  The  popular  party,  on  the  conti-ary, 
conceived  that  it  was  not  yet  time  to  stop.  It  was  in  the 
Breton  club  that  the  question  was  discussed  with  the  greatest 
vehemence.  A  sincere  conviction  was  the  motive  of  the 
majority  ;  personal  pretensions  began  nevertheless  to  manifest 
themselves,  and  the  movements  of  private  interest  to  succeed 
the  first  fiights  of  patriotism.  Barnave,  a  young  advocate  of 
Grenoble,  endowed  with  a  clear  and  ready  mind,  and  possess- 
ing in  the  highest  degree'  the  talents  requisite  for  a  good 
s])eaker,  formed  with  the  two  Laraeths  a  triumvirate,  which 
interested  by  its  youth,  and  soon  influenced  by  its  activity  and 
its  abilities.  Duport,  the  young  councillor  to  the  parliament, 
whom  we  have  ah'eady  seen  distinguishing  himself,  belonged 
to  their  association.  It  was  said  at  the  time,  that  ])uport  con- 
ceived all  that  ought  to  be  done,  that  Barnave  expressed  it,  and 
that  the  Lameths  executed  it.  However,  these  young  deputies 
were  the  friends  of  one  another,  without  being  }'et  declared 
enemies  to  any  one. 

The  most  courageous  of  the  popular  leaders,  he  who,  ever  in 
the  van,  opened  the  boldest  discussions,  was  Mirabeau.  The 
absurd  institutions  of  the  old  monarch)'  had  shocked  just  minds, 
and  excited  the  indignation  of  upright  hearts  ;  but  it  was  im- 
possible that  they  should  not  have  galled  some  ardent  S]nrit, 
and  inflamed  strong  passions.  This  spirit  was  that  of  Alirabeau, 
who,  encountering  from  his  birth  every  kind  of  tyranny — that 
of  his  father,  of  the  government,  and  of  the  tribunals — spent 
his  youth  in  combating  and  in  hating  them.  He  was  born 
beneath  the  sun  of  Provence,  the  offspring  of  a  noble  family. 
He  had  early  made  himself  notorious  by  his  dissolute  manners, 
his  quarrels,  and  an  impetuous  elocjuence.  His  travels,  obser- 
vation, and  immense  reading  had  taught  him  much,  and  his 
memory  had  retained  it  all.  But  extravagant,  eccentric,  nay 
even  a  sophist,  without  the  aid  of  passion,  he  became  by  its 
aid  quite  a  different  man.  No  sooner  was  he  excited  by  the 
tribune  and  the  presence  of  his  opponents  than  his  mind  took 
fire  :  his  first  ideas  were  confused,  his  words  incoherent,  his 
whole  frame  agitated  ;  but  presently  the  light  burst  forth.  His 
mind  then  performed  in  a  moment  the  labour  of  years  ;  and  in 
the  veiy  tribune  all  was  to  him  new  discoveiy,  sudden  and 
energetic  expression.  If  again  crossed,  he  returned  still  more 
forcible  and  more  clear,  and  ]-)resented  the  truth  in  images 
either  striking  or  terrible.     AVere  the  circumstances  diflicult, 
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were  miiuls  t';iti<^"ii(Hl  l)y  ;x  long  discussion,  or  intimidated  by 
danger,  an  ejaculation,  a  decisive  word  dropped  Itoht  Jiis  lips, 
his  countenance  looking  terrific  with  ugliness  and  genius, 
and  the  Assembly,  enlightened  or  encouraged,  enacted  laws 
or  passed  magnanimous  resolutions. 

Proud  of  his  high  (jualities,  jesting  over  his  vices,  by  turns 
haughty  or  su]>ple,  lie  won  some  by  his  ilattery,  awed  others 
by  his  sarcasms,  and  led  all  in  his  train  by  the  extraordinary 
influence  which  he  possessed.  His  party  was  everywhere: 
among  the  people,  in  the  Assembly,  in  the  very  Court,  with 
all  those,  in  short,  to  whom  he  was  at  the  moment  addressing 
himself.  Mingling  familiarly  with  men  just  when  it  was 
requisite  to  do  so,  he  had  applauded  the  rising  talent  of 
Earnave,  though  he  disliked  his  young  friends  ;  he  appreciated 
the  profound  understanding  of  Sièyes,  and  humoured  his  wild 
disposition  ;  he  dreaded  too  pure  a  life  in  Lafayette  ;  in  Necker 
he  detested  an  extreme  rigour,  the  pride  of  reason,  and  the 
pretension  of  directing  a  revolution  which  he  knew  to  be  attri- 
butable to  him  ;  he  was  not  friendly  to  the  Due  d'Orleans 
and  his  unsteady  ambition,  and,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  he  never 
had  any  interest  in  common  with  him.  Thus,  unaided  except 
by  his  genius,  he  attacked  despotism,  which  he  had  sworn  to 
destroy.  If,  however,  he  was  a  foe  to  the  vanities  of  monarchy, 
he  was  still  more  adverse  to  the  ostracism  of  republics  ;  but 
not  being  sufficiently  revenged  on  the  great  and  on  power,  he 
still  contiimed  to  destroy.  Harassed,  moreover,  by  straitened 
circumstances,  dissatisfied  with  the  present,  he  was  advancing 
towards  an  unknown  future  :  by  his  talents,  his  ambition,  his 
vices,  his  pecuniary  embarrassments,  he  gave  rise  to  all  sorts 
of  conjectures  ;  and  by  his  cynical  language  he  authorized  all 
suspicions  and  calumnies. 

Thus  were  France  and  the  parties  divided.  The  first  differ- 
ences between  the  popular  deputies  arose  on  occasion  of  the 
excesses  committed  by  the  multitude.  Mounier  and  Lally- 
Tollendal  proposed  a  solemn  proclamation  to  the  joeople,  to 
reprobate  their  outrages.  The  Assembly,  sensible  of  the  use- 
lessness  of  this  measure,  and  the  necessity  for  preserving  the 
goodwill  of  the  populace  who  had  supported  it,  at  first  rejected 
this  proposal  ;  but  afterwards,  yielding  to  the  solicitations  of 
some  of  its  members,  it  at  length  issued  a  proclamation,  which 
proved,  as  it  had  been  foreseen,  utterly  useless,  for  it  is  not  by 
words  that  an  excited  populace  can  be  pacified. 

The  agitation  was  general.  A  sudden  terror  had  spread 
itself  everywhere.  The  name  of  those  brigands  who  had  been 
seen  starting  up  in  the  different  commotions  was  in  all  mouths, 
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and  tlu'ir  imago  in  all  minds.  '^Die  (Viurt  threw  tli(^  blame  of 
their  outrages  on  the  popular  ]3arty.  and  the  ])0]iiilar  party  on 
the  Court.  All  at  once  couriers,  traversing  France  in  all 
directions,  brouglit  tidings  tliat  the  brigands  were  coming,  and 
that  they  were  cutting  the  corn  before  it  w^as  ripe.  People 
assembled  from  all  (juarters,  and  in  a  few  days  all  France  was 
in  arms,  awaiting  the  brigands,  who  never  made  their  appear- 
ance. This  stratagem,  which  extended  the  revolution  of  the 
14th  of  July  to  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  by  causing  the 
whole  nation  to  take  up  arms,  was  attributed  to  all  the 
parties,  and  has  since  been  imputed  to  the  popular  party, 
Avhich  benefited  by  its  results.  It  is  suiiirising  that  a  strata- 
gem, more  ingenious  than  culpable,  should  be  bandied  about 
from  one  to  the  other.  It  has  been  ascribed  to  ]\lii-abeau.  who 
boasted  of  being  its  author,  and  who  nevertheless  has  disavowed 
it.  It  was  not  unlike  a  contrivance  by  Sieves  ;  and  some  have 
imagined  that  it  was  he  who  suggested  it  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans.  Lastly,  it  was  imputed  by  others  to  the  Court.  Such 
persons  argue  that  those  couriers  would  have  been  apprehended 
at  every  ste])  had  they  not  been  authorized  by  the  government  ; 
that  the  Court,  never  having  supposed  the  revolution  to  be 
general,  and  looking  upon  it  as  a  mere  riot  of  the  Parisians, 
wished  to  arm  the  provinces  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  them 
to  the  capital.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  expedient  proved  bene- 
ficial to  the  nation,  by  arming  and  enabling  it  to  protect  itself 
and  its  rights. 

The  people  of  the  towns  had  shaken  off  their  fetters  ;  the 
country  people  also  determined  to  shake  off  theirs.  "^^rhey 
refused  to  pay  the  feudal  dues  ;  they  attacked  such  of  the 
landholders  as  had  oppressed  them  ;  they  set  fire  to  their 
mansions,  burned  their  title-deeds,  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  committed  atrocious  acts  of  revenge.  A  deplorable 
accident  had  greatly  contributed  to  excite  this  universal  effer- 
vescence. A  sieur  de  Mesmai.  seigneur  of  Quincey.  gave  an 
entertainment  in  the  grounds  about  his  mansion.  All  the 
country  people  were  assembled  there,  and  indulging  in  various 
amusements,  when  a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  suddenly  taking 
fire,  produced  a  murderous  ex])losion.  This  accident,  since 
ascertained  to  have  been  the  effect  of  imprudence,  and  not  of 
design,  was  imputed  as  a  crime  to  the  sieur  de  JMesmai.  The 
report  of  it  soon  spread,  and  everywhere  provoked  the  bar- 
barity of  those  peasants,  hardened  by  misery,  and  rendered 
cruel  by  long  sufferings.  The  ministers  came  in  a  body  to 
submit  to  tlie  Assembly  a  picture  of  the  deplorable  state  of 
France,  and  to  deuKind  fi'oni  it  the  means  of  restoring  order. 
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Tliese  disasters  of  all  kinds  had  occurred  since  the  14th  of 
July.  The  month  of  August  was  beginning,  and  it  became 
indispensable  to  re-establish  the  action  of  the  government  and 
of  the  laws.  But  to  attempt  this  with  success,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  commence  the  regeneration  of  the  State  with  the  re- 
form of  the  institutions  which  were  most  obnoxious  to  the 
people,  and  had  the  greatest  tendency  to  excite  them  to  insur- 
rection. One  part  of  the  nation,  subject  to  the  other,  was 
burdened  with  a  number  of  what  were  termed  feudal  dues. 
Some,  called  useful,  compelled  the  peasants  to  make  ruinous 
advances  ;  others,  named  honorary,  required  them  to  pay 
humiliating  marks  of  respect  and  services  to  their  lords. 
These  were  relics  of  the  feudal  barbarism,  the  abolition  of 
which  was  due  to  humanity.  These  privileges,  considered  as 
property,  and  even  called  so  by  the  King  in  the  declaration  of 
the  23rd  of  June,  could  not  be  abolished  by  a  discussion.  It 
was  requisite  by  a  sudden  movement  to  excite  the  possessors 
to  resign  them  of  their  own  accord. 

The  Assembly  was  then  discussing  the  famous  declaration  of 
the  rights  of  man.  It  had  at  first  been  debated  whether  there 
should  be  such  a  declaration  or  not,  and  it  had  been  decided, 
on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  August,  that  it  should  be  made, 
and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  constitution.  In  the  evening  of 
the  same  day  the  committee  made  its  report  on  the  disturb- 
ances and  the  means  of  putting  an  end  to  them.  The  Vicomte 
de  Noailles  and  the  Due  d'Aiguillon,  both  members  of  the 
nobility,  then  ascended  the  tribune,  and  represented  that  it 
would  be  silly  to  employ  force  to  quiet  the  people  ;  tliat  the 
right  way  would  be  to  destroy  the  cause  of  their  sufferings. 
and  then  the  agitation  which  was  the  effect  of  them  would 
instantly  cease.  Explaining  themselves  more  fully,  they  pro- 
posed to  abolish  all  the  vexatious  rights  which  by  the  name  of 
feudal  rights  oppressed  the  country  people.  M.  Leguen  de 
Kerengal,  a  landholder  of  Bretagne,  appeared  in  the  tribune 
in  the  dress  of  a  farmer,  and  drew  a  frightful  picture  of  the 
feudal  system.  Presently  the  generosity  of  some  was  excited 
and  the  pride  of  others  wrought  upon  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
produce  a  sudden  paroxysm  of  disinterestedness  :  every  one 
hurried  to  the  tribune  to  renounce  his  privileges.  The  nobility 
set  the  first  example,  which  was  as  cheerfully  followed  by  the 
clergy.  A  sort  of  intoxication  seized  the  Assembly.  Setting- 
aside  a  su]:)erfluous  discussion,  and  which  certainly  was  not  re- 
quired to  demonstrate  the  justice  of  such  sacrifices,  all  orders, 
all  classes,  all  the  possessors  of  prerogatives  of  every  kind, 
hastened  to  renounce  them.     After  the  deputies  of  the  first 
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orders,  those  of  tlio  commons  came  also  to  oli'er  their  sacrifices. 
Having  no  personal  privileges  to  give  up,  they  relinquished 
those  of  the  provinces  and  the  towns.  The  equality  of  rights 
established  between  individuals  was  thus  established  also 
between  all  the  parts  of  the  French  territory.  Some  offered 
pensions,  and  a  member  of  the  parliament,  having  nothing 
else  to  give,  promised  his  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  public  welfare. 
The  steps  of  the  office  were  covered  with  deputies  who  came 
to  deliver  the  acts  of  their  renunciation.  They  were  content 
for  the  moment  to  enumerate  the  sacrifices,  and  deferred  till 
the  following  day  the  drawing  u])  of  the  articles.  The  impulse 
was  general  ;  but  amidst  this  enthusiasm  it  was  easy  to  perceive 
that  certain  of  the  privileged  persons,  so  far  from  being  sincere, 
were  desirous  of  making  matters  worse.  Everything  was  to  be 
feared  from  the  effect  of  that  night,  and  the  impulse  given, 
when  Lally-Tollendal,  perceiving  the  danger,  caused  a  note  to 
this  effect  to  be  handed  to  the  president  :  "  Everything  is  to 
be  a])preliended  from  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Assembly;  break 
up  the  sitting."  At  the  same  instant  a  deputy  ran  up  to  him. 
and  grasping  his  hand  with  emotion,  said  to  him.  '•  J'rociire  us 
the  royal  sanction,  and  we  are  friends."  Lally-Tollendal.  sen- 
sible of  the  necessity  of  attaching  the  Revolution  to  the  King, 
then  proposed  to  proclaim  him  the  restorer  of  French  liberty. 
The  motion  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm  ;  it  was  resolved  that 
Te  Dcum  should  be  performed,  and  the  Assembly  at  lengih 
broke  up  about  midnight. 

During  this  memorable  night  the  Assembly  had  decreed  : — 

The  abolition  of  the  quality  of  serf  ; 

The  right  of  compounding  for  the  seigniorial  dues  ; 

The  abolition  of  the  seigniorial  jurisdictions  ; 

The  suppression  of  exclusive  rights  to  hunt,  to  keep  dove- 
cotes, warrens,  &c.  ; 

The  redemption  of  tithes  ; 

The  equality  of  taxes  ; 

The  admission  of  all  the  citizens  to  civil  and  military  em- 
ployments ; 

The  abolition  of  the  sale  of  oiïïces  ; 

The  suppression  of  all  the  privileges  of  towns  and  pro- 
vinces ; 

The  reformation  of  ihv  jurandes  ; 

And  the  suppressif)n  of  pensions  obtained  without  claims. 

These  resolutions  had  been  ])assed  in  a  general  form,  and 
they  still  remained  to  be  embodied  in  decrees  ;  and  then,  the 
first  fervour  of  generosity  having  subsided,  some  strove  to 
extend,  others  to  contract,  the  concessions  obtained.     The  dis- 
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cussioii  f^rew  warm,  aiid  a  late  and  injudicious  resistance  did 
away  with  all  claim  to  gratitude. 

The  abolition  of  feudal  rights  had  been  agreed  upon  ;  but 
it  was  necessary  to  make  a  distinction  between  such  of  these 
rights  as  were  to  be  abolished  and  those  that  were  to  be  re- 
deemed. The  conquerors,  the  first  creators  of  the  nobility, 
when  of  old  they  sul^dued  the  country,  imposed  services  upon 
the  inhabitants,  and  a  tribute  upon  the  land.  They  had  even 
seized  part  of  the  latter,  and  had  gradually  restored  it  to  the 
cultivators,  only  on  condition  of  being  paid  perpetual  rents.  A 
long  possession,  followed  by  numerous  transfers,  constituting 
property,  all  the  charges  imposed  upon  the  inhabitants  and 
the  lands  had  acquired  the  same  character.  The  ('onstituent 
Assembly  was  therefore  compelled  to  attack  property.  In  this 
situation  it  was  not  as  more  or  less  acquired,  but  as  being 
more  or  less  burdensome  to  society,  that  the  Assembly  had  to 
deal  with  it.  It  abolished  -jiersonal  services  ;  and  several  of 
these  services  having  been  changed  into  cjuit-rents,  it  abolished 
these  quit-rents.  Among  the  tributes  imposed  upon  land,  it 
abolished  those  which  were  evidently  the  relics  of  servitude, 
as  the  fines  imposed  upon  transfer  ;  and  it  declared  redeem- 
able all  the  ]^erpetual  rents,  that  were  the  price  for  which  the 
nobility  had  formerly  ceded  part  of  the  lands  to  the  cultivators. 
Nothing  therefore  is  more  absurd  than  to  accuse  the  Consti- 
tuent Assembly  of  having  violated  property,  since  everything 
had  become  such  ;  and  it  is  strange  that  the  nobility,  having 
so  long  violated  it,  either  by  imposing  tributes,  or  by  not  pay- 
ing taxes,  should  become  all  at  once  so  tenacious  of  principles 
when  its  own  prerogatives  were  at  stake.  The  seigniorial  courts 
were  also  called  property,  because  they  had  for  ages  been  trans- 
mitted from  heir  to  heir  :  but  the  Assembly,  disregarding  this 
plea,  abolished  them  ;  directing,  however,  that  they  should  be 
kept  up  till  a  substitute  should  be  provided  for  them. 

The  exclusive  right  of  the  chase  was  also  a  subject  of  warm 
discussion.  Notwithstanding  the  vain  objection  that  the  whole 
population  would  soon  be  in  arms  if  the  right  of  sporting  were 
made  general,  it  was  conferred  on  every  one  within  the  limits  of 
his  own  lands.  The  ])rivileged  dove-cotes  were  in  like  manner 
defended.  The  Assembly  decided  that  everybody  might  keep 
them  ;  but  that  in  harvest-time  pigeons  might  be  killed  like 
ordinary  game  iipon  the  lands  which  they  might  be  visiting. 
All  the  captainships  were  abolished;  but  it  was  added  that 
■[irovision  should  be  made  for  the  private  pleasures  of  the  Xing 
hy  means  compatible  with  liberty  and  property. 

One  article  gave  rise  to  discussions  of  peculiar  violence,  on 
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account  of  the  more  important  t(uestiuns  to  wliicli  it  ^Yas  the 
prelude,  and  the  interests  which  it  attacked — this  was  an 
article  relative  to  tithes.  On  the  night  of  the  4th  of  August 
the  Assembly  had  declared  that  tithes  might  be  redeemed.  At 
the  moment  of  drawing  up  the  decree,  it  determined  to  abolish 
them  without  redemption,  taking  care  to  add  that  the  State 
should  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy.  There  was 
no  doubt  an  informalit}"  in  this  decision,  because  it  interfered 
^vith  a  resolution  already  adopted.  But  to  tliis  objection  Garat 
answered  that  this  would  be  a  honâ-Jide  redemption,  since  the 
State  actually  redeemed  the  tithes  to  the  relief  of  the  con- 
tributor by  undertaking  to  make  a  'i)rovision  for  the  clergy. 
The  Abbé  Sièyes,  who  was  seen  with  sur]irise  among  the 
defenders  of  the  tithes,  and  who  was  not  supposed  to  be  a 
disinterested  defender  of  that  impost,  admitted,  in  fact,  that 
the  State  really  redeemed  the  tithes,  but  that  it  committed 
a  robbery  on  the  mass  of  the  nation  by  throwing  upon  its 
shoulders  a  debt  which  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  landed  pro- 
prietors alone.  This  objection,  urged  in  a  striking  manner,  was 
accompanied  with  this  keen  and  since  frequently  repeated 
ex|3ression  :  "  You  want  to  be  free,  and  you  know  not  how  to 
be  just."  Though  Sièyes  thought  this  objection  unanswerable, 
the  answer  to  it  was  easy.  The  debt  incurred  for  the  support 
of  religion  is  the  debt  of  all  ;  whether  it  should  be  paid  by  the 
landed  proprietors  rather  than  by  the  whole  of  the  tenants 
is  a  point  for  the  State  to  decide.  It  robs  nobody  by  dividing 
the  burden  in  such  a  manner  as  it  deems  most  proper.  Tithes, 
by  oppressing  the  little  proprietors,  destroyed  agriculture  :  the 
State  had  therefore  a  right  to  provide  a  substitute  for  that 
impost  ;  and  this  Mirabeau  proved  to  demonstration.  The 
clergy,  which  preferred  tithes,  because  it  foresaw  that  the 
salary  adjudged  by  the  State  would  be  measured  according  to 
its  real  necessities,  claimed  a  property  in  tithes  by  immemorial 
concessions  :  it  renewed  that  oft-re]ieated  argument  of  long 
possession,  which  proves  nothing  ;  otherwise  everything,  not 
excepting  tyranny  itself,  would  be  rendered  legitimate  by 
possession.  It  was  answered  that  tithe  was  only  a  life-interest, 
that  it  was  not  transferable,  and  had  not  the  principal  characters 
of  property  ;  that  it  was  evidently  a  tax  imposed  in  favour  of 
the  clerg}^  ;  and  that  the  State  undertook  to  change  this  tax 
into  another.  The  pride  of  the  clergy  revolted  at  the  idea 
of  its  receiving  a  salary  ;  on  this  subject  it  combined  with 
vehemence;  and  j\lirabeau.  who  was  ])articularly  dexterous  in 
launching  the  sliafts  of  reason  and  irony.  re])lied  to  the  com- 
plainants, that  he  knew  of  but  three  ways  of  existing  in  society 
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— by  robbing,  begging,  or  being  paid  a  salary.  The  clergy  felt 
that  it  behoved  it  to  give  up  wliat  it  was  no  longer  able  to 
defend.  '^Mie  cure's  in  particular,  knowing  that  they  had  every- 
thing to  gain  from  the  S])irit  of  justice  which  pervaded  the 
Assembly,  and  that  it  was  the  opulence  of  the  prelates  which 
was  the  es])ecial  object  of  attack,  were  the  first  to  desist.  Tlu^ 
entire  abolition  of  tithes  was  therefore  decreed  ;  it  was  added 
that  the  State  would  take  upon  itself  the  expense  of  providing 
for  the  ministers  of  religion,  and  that  meanwhile  the  tithe 
should  continue  to  be  levied.  This  latter  clause,  fraught  with 
respect,  proved  indeed  useless.  The  people  would  no  longer 
pay,  but  that  they  would  not  do  even  before  the  passing  of  the 
decree  ;  and  when  the  Assembly  abolished  the  feudal  system, 
it  was  already  in  fact  overthrown.  On  the  i  ith  all  the  articles 
were  presented  to  the  monarch,  who  accepted  the  title  of  the 
restorer  of  French  liberty,  and  was  present  at  the  Te  Deum, 
having  the  president  at  his  right  hand,  and  all  the  deputies 
in  his  train. 

Thus  was  consummated  the  most  important  reform  of  the 
devolution.  The  Assembly  had  manifested  equal  energy  and 
moderation.  Unfortunately  a  nation  never  knows  how  to 
resume  with  moderation  tlie  exercise  of  its  rights.  Atrocious 
outrages  were  committed  throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  The 
mansions  of  the  gentry  ccnitinued  to  be  set  on  fire,  and  the 
country  was  inundated  by  sportsmen  eager  to  avail  themselves 
of  their  newly  acquired  rights.  They  spread  over  the  lands 
formerly  reserved  for  the  exclusive  pleasure  of  their  oppressors, 
and  committed  frightful  devastations.  Every  usurpation  meets 
with  a  cruel  retribution,  and  he  who  usurps  ought  at  least  to 
consider  his  children,  who  almost  always  have  to  pay  the 
penalty.  Numerous  accidents  occurred.  So  early  as  the  7th 
of  August  the  ministers  again  attended  the  Assembly  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  before  it  a  report  on  the  state  of  the  kingdom. 
The  keeper  of  the  seals  announced  the  alarming  disturbances 
which  had  taken  place  ;  Necker  revealed  the  deplorable  state 
of  the  finances.  The  Assembly  received  this  twofold  message 
with  sorrow,  but  without  discouragement.  On  the  lOth  it 
passed  a  decree  relative  to  the  public  tranquillity,  by  which 
the  municipalities  were  directed  to  provide  for  the  preservation 
of  order  by  dispersing  all  seditious  assemblages.  They  were 
to  deliver  up  mere  rioters  to  the  tribunals  ;  but  those  who  had 
excited  alarms,  circulated  false  orders,  or  instigated  to  outrages, 
were  to  be  imprisoned,  and  the  proceedings  addressed  to  the 
National  Assembly,  that  it  might  be  enabled  to  ascertain  the 
cause    of   these    disturbances.     The    national    militia   and    the 
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regular  troops  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  iniiiiicipalities, 
and  they  were  to  take  an  oath  to  be  faithful  to  the  nation,  the 
King,  and  the  law.  This  oath  was  afterwards  called  the  civic 
oath. 

The  report  of  Necker  on  the  finances  was  extremely  alarm- 
ing. It  was  the  want  of  subsidies  that  had  caused  recourse  to 
be  had  to  a  National  Assembly.  No  sooner  had  this  Assembly 
met  than  it  had  commenced  a  struggle  with  power  ;  and 
directing  its  whole  attention  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  estab- 
lishing guarantees,  it  had  neglected  that  of  securing  the  re- 
venues of  the  State.  On  Necker  alone  rested  the  whole  care 
of  the  finances.  While  Bailly,  charged  with  provisioning  the 
capital,  was  in  the  most  painful  anxiety,  Necker,  harassed  by 
less  urgent  but  far  more  extensive  wants — Necker,  absorbed 
in  laborious  calculations,  tormented  by  a  thousand  troubles, 
strove  to  supply  the  public  necessities  ;  and  while  he  was 
thinking  only  of  financial  questions,  he  was  not  aware  that 
the  Assembly  was  thinking  exclusively  of  political  ques- 
tions. Necker  and  the  Assembly,  each  engrossed  by  their 
own  object,  perceived  no  other.  If,  however,  the  alarm  of 
Necker  was  justified  by  the  actual  distress,  so  was  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Assembly  by  the  elevation  of  its  views.  That 
Assembly,  embracing  France  and  its  future  fortunes,  could  not 
believe  that  this  fine  kingdom,  though  involved  for  the  moment 
in  embarrassments,  was  for  ever  plunged  into  indigence. 

Necker,  when  he  entered  upon  office  in  August  1788,  had 
found  but  four  hundred  thousand  francs  in  the  exchequer. 
He  had,  by  dint  of  assiduity,  provided  for  the  most  urgent 
wants  ;  and  circumstances  had  since  increased  those  wants 
by  diminishing  the  resources.  It  had  been  found  necessary 
to  purchase  corn,  and  to  sell  it  again  for  less  than  the  cost 
price  ;  to  give  away  considerable  sums  in  alms  ;  to  undertake 
public  works,  in  order  to  furnish  employment  to  the  workmen. 
For  this  latter  purpose  so  much  as  twelve  thousand  francs  per 
day  had  been  issued  by  the  exchequer.  While  the  expenses 
had  increased,  the  receipts  had  diminished.  'J'he  reduction  of 
the  price  of  salt,  the  delay  of  payments,  and  in  many  cases 
the  absolute  refusal  to  pay  the  taxes,  the  smuggling  carried 
on  by  armed  force,  the  destruction  of  the  barriers,  nay  the 
plunder  of  the  registers  and  the  murder  of  the  clerks,  had 
annihilated  ])art  of  the  public  revenue.  Necker  in  conse- 
(juence  demanded  a  loan  of  thirty  millions,  "^riie  first  im])res- 
sioii  was  so  strong,  that  the  Assembly  was  about  to  vote  the 
loan  by  acclamation  ;  but  this  first  impi'ession  soon  subsided. 
A  dislike  was  expressed  for  new  loans  ;  a  kind  of  contradiction 
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was  committed  by  appealing  to  the  instructions,  which  had 
ah'eady  been  renounced,  and  which  forbade  the  granting  of 
imposts  till  the  constitution  had  been  framed  :  members  even 
went  so  far  as  to  enter  into  a  calculation  of  the  sums  received 
since  the  preceding  year,  as  if  they  distrusted  the  minister. 
However,  the  absolute  necessity  of  providing  for  the  wants  of 
the  State  caused  the  loan  to  be  carried  ;  but  the  minister's 
plan  was  changed,  and  the  interest  reduced  to  four  and  a  half 
per  cent.,  in  false  reliance  upon  a  patriotism  which  was  in  the 
nation,  but  which  could  not  exist  in  money-lenders  by  profes- 
sion, the  only  persons  who  in  general  enter  into  financial 
speculations  of  this  kind.  This  first  blunder  was  one  of  those 
which  assemblies  usually  commit,  because  they  supersede  the 
immediate  views  of  the  minister  who  acts,  by  the  general  views 
of  twelve  hundred  minds  which  speculate.  It  was  easy  to 
perceive,  therefore,  tliat  the  spirit  of  the  nation  began  already 
not  to  harmonise  with  the  timidity  of  the  minister. 

Having  bestowed  this  indispensable  care  on  the  public 
tranquillity  and  the  finances,  the  Assembly  directed  its  atten- 
tion to  the  declaration  of  rights.  The  first  idea  of  it  had 
been  furnished  by  Lafayette,  who  had  himself  borrowed  it 
from  the  Americans.  This  discussion,  interrupted  by  the  re- 
volution of  the  14th  of  July,  renewed  on  the  ist  of  August, 
a  second  time  interrupted  b_v  the  abolition  of  the  feudal 
system,  was  anew  and  definitively  resumed  on  the  12th  of 
August.  This  idea  had  something  important  which  struck 
the  Assembly.  The  enthusiasm  pervading  the  minds  of  the 
members  disposed  them  to  everything  that  was  grand  ;  this 
enthusiasm  ]>roduced  their  sincerity,  their  courage,  their  good 
and  their  bad  resolutions.  Accordingly  they  caught  at  this 
idea,  and  resolved  to  carry  it  into  execution.  Had  they  meant 
only  to  proclaim  certain  principles,  particularly  obnoxious  to 
the  authority  whose  yoke  they  had  just  shaken  off,  such  as  the 
voting  of  taxes,  religious  liberty,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and 
ministerial  responsibility,  nothing  would  have  been  more  easy. 
This  was  wliat  America  and  England  had  formerly  done. 
France  might  have  compressed  into  a  few  pithy  and  positive 
maxims  the  new  principles  which  she  imposed  upon  her  govern- 
ment ;  but  desiring  to  go  back  to  a  state  of  nature,  she  aspired 
to  give  a  complete  declaration  of  all  the  rights  of  the  man  and 
of  the  citizen.  At  first  the  necessity  and  the  danger  of  such 
a  declaration  were  discussed.  Much  was  said  and  to  no  pur- 
pose on  this  subject,  for  there  was  neither  utility  nor  danger 
in  issuing  a  declaration  composed  of  formulas  that  were  above 
tlie  comprehension  of  the  people.     It  was  something  only  for 
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a  certain  number  of  pliilosopliic  minds,  which  never  take  any 
great  part  in  popular  seditions.  It  was  resolved  that  it  should 
be  made  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  constitutional  acts. 
But  it  was  necessary  to  draw  it  up,  and  that  was  the  most 
difficult  point.  What  is  a  right  ? — that  which  is  due  to  men. 
Now  all  the  good  that  can  be  done  to  them  is  their  due  ;  every 
wise  measure  of  government  is  therefore  a  right.  Thus  all  the 
proposed  plans  contained  a  definition  of  the  law,  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  to  be  made,  the  principle  of  the  sovereignty, 
&c.  It  Avas  objected  that  these  were  not  rights,  but  general 
maxims.  It  was  nevertheless  of  importance  to  express  those 
maxims.  Mirabeau,  becoming  impatient,  at  length  exclaimed, 
"  Omit  the  word  rights,  and  say,  •  For  the  interest  of  all  it  has 
been  declared.'  "  The  more  imposing  title  of  declaration  of 
rights  was  nevertheless  preferred,  and  under  it  were  blended 
maxims,  principles,  and  declarations.  Out  of  the  whole  was 
composed  the  celebrated  declaration  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
constitution  of  179 1.  In  other  respects  there  was  no  great 
harm  done  in  wasting  a  few  sittings  on  a  philosophic  common- 
place. But  who  can  censure  men  for  becoming  intoxicated 
with  an  object  by  which  they  were  so  much  engrossed  ? 

It  was  at  length  time  to  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the 
constitution.  The  fatigue  occasioned  by  the  preliminaries  was 
general,  and  the  fundamental  questions  began  already  to  be 
discussed  out  of  the  Assembly.  The  English  constitution 
was  the  model  that  naturally  presented  itself  to  many  minds, 
since  it  was  the  compact  made  in  England  in  consequence  of 
a  similar  struggle  between  the  King,  the  aristocracy,  and  the 
people.  'J'his  constitution  resided  essentially  in  the  establish- 
ment of  two  chambers  and  in  the  royal  sanction.  Minds  in 
their  first  iliglit  go  to  the  simplest  ideas  :  a  people  declaring 
its  will,  and  a  king  who  executes  it.  appeared  to  them  the  only 
legitimate  form  of  government.  To  give  to  the  aristocracy 
a  share  equal  to  that  of  the  nation  by  means  of  an  upper 
chamber;  to  give  to  the  King  the  right  of  annulling  the 
national  will  — seemed  to  them  an  absurdity.  The  nation 
tvills,  the  King  executes  :  they  could  not  get  beyond  these  simple 
elements,  and  they  imagined  that  they  wished  for  a  monarcliy, 
because  they  left  a  king  as  the  executor  of  the  national  resolu- 
tions. Eeal  monarchy,  as  it  exists  even  in  States  reputed  free, 
is  the  rule  of  one,  to  wliicli  limits  are  set  by  means  of  the 
national  concurrence.  There  the  will  of  the  prince  in  reality 
does  almost  everytliing.  and  that  of  the  nation  is  confined  to 
the  prevention  of  evil,  either  by  disputing  the  taxes,  or  by  con- 
curring in  the  law.      I  Jut  the  moment  that  the  nation  can  oi"der 
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what  it  pleases  without  the  king's  having  the  ])ower  to  oppose 
it  by  a  \eto.  the  king  is  no  more  tlian  a  magistrate.  It  is  then  a 
republic,  with  one  consul  instead  of  severah  The  government 
of  Poland,  though  it  had  a  king,  was  never  called  a  monarchy, 
but  a  rejiublic  ;  there  was  a  king  also  at  Lacedasmon. 

Monarchy,  properly  understood,  requires  therefore  great 
concessions  from  opinion.  But  it  is  not  after  a  long  nullity, 
and  in  tlieir  first  enthusiasm,  that  they  are  disposed  to  make 
them.  'Fhus  the  republic  existed  in  men's  opinions  without 
being  mentioned,  and  they  were  republicans  without  being 
aw^are  of  it. 

In  the  discussion  the  inembers  did  not  explain  themselves 
with  precision  ;  accordingly,  notwithstanding  the  genius  and 
knowledge  to  be  found  b}'^  the  Assembly,  the  question  was 
superficially  treated  and  imperfectly  understood.  The  partisans 
of  the  English  constitution,  Necker,  Mounier,  and  Lally,  could 
not  see  in  what  the  monarchy  ought  to  consist  ;  and  if  they 
had  seen  it.  they  durst  not  have  told  the  Assembly  plainly 
that  the  national  wdll  ought  not  to  be  omnipotent,  and  that  it 
ought  to  confine  itself  to  prevention,  rather  than  take  upon 
itself  the  executive.  All  they  had  to  urge  was,  that  it  was 
necessary  that  the  King  should  possess  the  power  of  checking 
the  encroachments  of  an  Assembly  ;  that  in  order  to  his  duly 
executing  the  law,  and  executing  it  cheerfully,  it  was  requisite 
that  he  should  have  co-operated  in  it  ;  and  finally,  that  there 
ought  to  exist  a  connection  between  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive "|)ow"ers.  These  reasons  were  bad.  or  at  any  rate  w^eak. 
It  was  ridiculous,  in  fact,  whilst  recognizing  the  national  sove- 
reignty, to  pretend  to  oppose  to  it  the  sole  will  of  the  King.* 

*  "The  reader  will  find  in  the  sequel,  at  the  commencement  of  the  history  of" 
the  Legislative  Assemblj-,  a  judgment  that  appears  to  me  to  be  just  concerning 
the  faults  imputed  to  the  constitution  of  179 1.  I  have  here  but  one  word  to  say 
on  the  plan  of  cstablisliing  at  this  period  tlie  English  form  of  government  in 
France.  That  form  of  government  is  a  compromise  between  the  three  interests 
which  divide  modern  States — royalty,  tlie  aristocracy,  and  the  democracy.  Now 
this  compromise  cannot  take  place  till  alter  the  parties  have  exhausted  their 
strength  ;  that  is  to  say,  after  combat,  or  in  other  words,  after  a  revolution.  In 
England,  in  fact,  it  was  not  brought  al)Out  till  after  a  long  struggle,  after  demo- 
cracy and  usurpation.  To  pretend  to  etfect  the  compromise  before  the  combat,  is 
to  attempt  to  make  peace  before  war.  This  is  a  melancholy,  but  at  the  same  time 
an  incontestable,  truth  :  men  never  treat  till  they  have  exhausted  their  strength. 
Tlie  English  constitution  therefore  was  not  practicable  in  France  till  after 
revolution.  It  was  no  doubt  well  to  preach  it  up,  but  those  who  did  so  went 
injudiciou-sly  to  work;  and  had  they  even  shown  better  judgment,  they  might 
not  have  been  more  successful.  I  shall  add,  in  order  to  diminish  regret,  that 
had  even  the  entire  English  constitution  been  inscribed  on  our  table  of  the  law, 
this  treaty  would  not  have  appeased  men's  passions  till  the  parties  had  come  to 
blows,  and  the  battle  had  been  fought  in  spite  of  this  preliminary  treaty.  I 
repeat  it,  then  :  war,  that  is,  revolution,  was  indispensable.  God  has  given 
justice  to  men  oidy  at  the  price  of  battles." 
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They  defended  the  two  chambers  more  successfully,  because 
there  are,  in  fact,  even  in  a  republic,  hig]u?r  classes  which  must 
oppose  the  too  rapid  movements  of  the  classes  that  are  rais- 
ing themselves,  by  defending  the  ancient  institutions  against 
the  new  institutions.  But  that  upper  chamber,  more  indis- 
pensable than  the  royal  prerogative,  since  there  is  no  instance 
of  a  republic  without  a  senate,  was  more  scouted  than  the 
sanction,  because  people  were  more  exasperated  against  the 
aristocracy  than  against  royalty.  It  was  impracticabk'  then  to 
form  an  upper  chamber,  because  nobody  wished  for  it  :  the 
inferior  nobility  opposed  it,  because  they  could  not  obtain 
admission  into  it  ;  the  privileged  ]3ersons  themselves,  who 
were  desperate,  because  they  desired  the  worst  ;  the  popular 
party,  because  it  Avould  not  leave  the  aristocracy  a  ]30st  whence  it 
might  command  the  national  will.  Mounier.  Lally,  and  Necker 
were  almost  the  only  members  who  wished  for  this  upper 
chamber.  Sièyes,  by  an  absolute  error  in  judgment,  would  not 
admit  either  of  the  two  chambers  or  of  the  royal  sanction. 
He  conceived  society  to  be  completely  uniform  ;  accf)rding  to 
him,  the  mass,  without  distinction  of  classes,  ought  to  be 
charged  to  will,  and  the  King,  as  the  sole  magistrate,  to  be 
charged  to  execute.  He  was  therefore  quite  sincere  when 
he  said  that  whether  monarchy  or  republic,  it  was  the  same 
thing,  since  the  difference  consisted,  in  his  opinion,  only  in 
the  number  of  the  magistrates  charged  with  the  execution. 
The  characteristic  of  the  mind  of  Sièyes  was  concatenation, 
that  is  to  say,  the  strict  connection  of  his  own  ideas.  He  was 
in  the  best  understanding  with  himself  ;  but  he  harmonized 
neither  with  the  nature  of  things  nor  with  minds  different  from 
.liis  own.  He  subdued  them  by  the  empire  of  his  absolute 
maxims,  but  rarely  persuaded  them  :  therefore,  as  he  could 
neither  break  his  systems  into  parts,  nor  cause  them  to  be 
adopted  entire,  he  naturally  began  soon  to  be  in  an  ill-humour. 
Mirabeau,  a  man  of  straightforward,  prompt,  supple  mind,  was 
not  further  advanced  in  point  of  political  science  than  the 
Assembly  itself  ;  he  was  adverse  to  the  two  chambers,  not 
from  conviction,  but  from  the  knowledge  of  their  then  im- 
practicability, and  from  hatred  of  the  aristocracy.  He  de- 
fended tlu;  royal  sanction  from  a  monarchical  ]iredilection, 
and  he  had  pledged  himself  to  it  at  the  opening  of  tlie  States, 
when  he  said,  that  without  the  sanction  he  would  rather  live  at 
Constantinople  than  in  Paris.  Barnave,  Duport,  and  Lameth 
could  not  agree  in  these  sentiments  of  Mirabeau.  They  were 
for  not  admitting  either  of  the  upper  chamber  or  of  the  royal 
sanction  ;   but  they  were  not  so  obstinate  as  Sièyes,  and  con- 
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seiited  to  niodily  tlii'ir  ()])iiiioii  by  alUtwiiig"  tlic  k'ing-  aiid  the 
iq)])or  cliainl)i'r  a  mort'l}'  sns])eiisive  veto,  that  is  to  say,  tlie 
])o\vor  of  temporarily  opposing  the  national  will,  expressed  in 
the  lower  chamber. 

The  first  discussions  took  place  on  the  28th  and  29th  of 
August.  The  friends  of  Jîarnave  were  desirous  of  treating 
with  ]\^ounier,  wliose  obstinacy  liad  made  him  leader  of  the 
party  in  favour  of  the  English  constitution.  It  behoved  them 
to  gain  over  the  most  inflexible,  and  to  him  therefore  they 
addressed  themselves.  Conferences  were  held  ;  when  it  was 
f(nind  to  be  im]")ossible  to  change  an  opinion  that  had  been 
long  cherished  by  him  ;  they  assented  to  those  English  forms 
to  which  he  was  so  wedded  ;  but  on  condition  tliat,  in  oppos- 
ing to  the  popular  chamber  an  upper  chamber  and  the  King, 
only  one  suspensi\e  veto  should  be  given  to  the  two,  and  that, 
moreover,  the  King  should  not  have  authority  to  dissolve 
the  Assembly.  Mounier  replied,  like  a  man  whose  mind  is 
thoroughly  convinced,  that  truth  was  not  his  property,  and 
that  he  could  not  sacrifice  one  part  to  save  the  other.  Thus 
did  he  wreck  both  institutions  by  refusing  to  modify  them. 
And  if  it  were  true,  which  it  was  not,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  that  the  constitution  of  1791  overturned  the  throne  by 
the  suppression  of  the  upper  chamber,  Mounier  would  have 
occasion  to  reproach  himself  severely.  Mounier  was  not 
passionate  but  obstinate  ;  he  was  as  absolute  in  his  system  as 
Sièyes  was  in  his,  and  preferred  losing  all  to  giving  up  any- 
thing. The  negotiations  were  broken  off  in.  anger.  Mounier 
had  been  threatened  with  the  public  opinion  of  Paris,  and  his 
adversaries  set  out,  he  said,  to  exercise  that  influence  with 
which  he  had  been  menaced.* 

These  questions  divided  the  people  as  well  as  the  repre- 
sentatives, and  if  they  did  not  comprehend  them,  they  attacked 
or  defended  them  with  not  the  less  warmth.  They  summed 
them  all  up  in  the  short  and  expeditious  term  veto.  They 
approved  or  disapproved  the  veto,  and  this  signified  that  they 
wished  or  did  not  wish  for  tyranny.  The  populace,  without 
even  ixnderstanding  this,  took  the  veto  for  a  tax  which  ought 
to  be  abolished,  or  an  enemy  that  ought  to  be  hung,  and  were 
eager  to  consign  him  to  the  lamp-post. f 

The  l^alais  Royal  in  particular  was  in  the  greatest  fermen- 
tation.    Men  of  ardent  minds  assembled  there,  who,  spurning 

*  Sec  Appendix  I.  r 

+  Two  countrymen  were  talking  of  the  veto.  "Dost  thou  know,"  said  one  of 
them,  "what  the  veto  is  ?  "  "  No,  not  I."  "  Well  then,  thou  hast  thy  basin  full 
of  soup  :  the  King  says  to  thee,  '  Spill  thy  soup,'  ami  thou  art  forced  to  sjiill  it." 
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even  tlie  forms  imposed  in  the  districts,  mounted  a  chair,  began 
their  uncalled-for  harangues,  and  were  hissed  or  borne  in 
triumpli  by  an  immense  crowd,  which  hastened  to  execute  what 
they  proposed.  1'here  (Jamille  Desmoulins.  already  mentioned 
in  tliis  liistory,  distinguished  himself  by  the  energ}^,  originality, 
and  cynical  turn  of  his  mind  ;  and  without  being  cruel  himself, 
he  demanded  cruelties.  There,  too,  was  seen  St.  Hurugue,  an 
ancient  marr(iiis.  long  imprisoned  in  the  Jîastille  on  account  of 
family  (juarrels,  and  incensed  to  niadness  against  the  supreme 
authority.  There  it  was  every  day  repeated  that  they  ought 
all  to  go  to  \^ersailles,  to  call  the  King  and  the  Assembly  to 
account  for  their  hesitation  to  secure  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
Jjafayette  had  the  greatest  difficulty  to  keep  them  within  bounds 
by  continual  patrols.  The  national  guard  was  already  accused 
of  aristocracy.  "  'Jliere  was  no  patrol  at  the  (Jeramicus,"  ob- 
served Desmoulins.  The  name  of  Cromwell  had  already  been 
pronounced  along  with  that  of  Lafayette.  One  day — it  was 
Siinday  the  30th  of  August — a  motion  was  made  at  the  Palais 
Royal  ;  Mounier  was  accused.  Mirabeau  represented  to  be  in 
danger,  and  it  was  pro])osed  to  proceed  to  Versailles  to  ensure 
the  personal  safety  of  the  latter.  Mirabeau  nevertheless  de- 
fended the  sanction,  but  without  relin(|uishing  his  office  as  a 
popular  tribune,  and  without  appearing  less  such  in  the  eyes 
of  the  multitude.  St.  Hurugue,  followed  by  a  few  hot-headed 
persons,  took  the  road  to  Versailles.  They  intended,  they  said, 
to  prevail  upon  the  Assembly  to  expel  its  unfaithful  representa- 
tives, that  others  might  be  elected,  and  to  entreat  the  King  and 
the  Dauphin  to  remove  to  Paris,  and  to  place  themselves  in 
safety  amidst  the  people.  Lafayette  hastened  after  them, 
stopped  them,  and  obliged  them  to  turn  back.  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  Monday  the  31st,  they  again  met.  They  drew  up  an 
address  to  the  commune,  in  which  they  demanded  the  convo- 
cation of  the  districts,  in  order  to  condemn  the  veto,  to  censure 
the  deputies  who  supported  it,  to  cashier  them,  and  to  nominate 
others  in  their  stead.  'J^he  commune  repulsed  them  twice  with 
the  greatest  firmness. 

Agitation  meanwhile  ])ervaded  the  Assembly.  Jjetters  full 
of  threats  and  invectives  had  been  sent  to  the  principal  deputies  ; 
one  of  these  was  signed  with  the  name  of  St.  Hurugue.  On 
Monday  the  31st,  at  the  opening  of  the  sitting,  Lally  denounced 
a  de])utation  which  he  had  received  from  the  Palais  lloyal. 
This  deputation  had  exhorted  him  to  separate  himself  from  the 
bad  citizens  who  defended  the  veto,  and  added,  that  an  army 
of  twenty  thousand  men  was  ready  to  march.  Mounier  also 
read  letters  which  he  had  received,  proposed  that  search  should 
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be  made  for  the  secret  authors  of  tliese  machinations,  and  urged 
the  Assembly  to  offer  live  hundred  thousand  francs  to  any  one 
who  should  denounce  them.  The  discussion  was  tumultuous. 
Duport  maintained  that  it  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  the 
Assembly  to  direct  its  attention  to  such  matters.  Mirabeau, 
too,  read  letters  addressed  to  him,  in  which  the  enemies  of  tlie 
popular  cause  treated  him  no  better  than  they  had  treated 
Mounier.  The  Assembly  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
St.  Hurugue,  having  signed  one  of  the  denounced  letters,  was 
imprisoned  by  order  of  the  commune. 

The  three  questions,  concerning  the  permanence  of  the 
Assemblies,  the  two  chambers,  and  the  veto,  were  discussed 
at  once.  The  permanence  of  the  Assembly  was  voted  almost 
unanimously.  The  people  had  suffered  too  much  from  the  long 
interruption  of  the  National  Assemblies  not  to  render  them 
permanent.  The  great  question  of  the  unity  of  the  legislative 
body  was  then  taken  up.  The  tribunes  were  occupied  by  a 
numerous  and  noisy  multitude.  Many  of  the  deputies  withdrew. 
The  president,  then  the  liishop  of  Langres,  strove  in  vain  to 
stop  them  ;  the}^  went  away  in  great  numbers.  Loud  cries 
from  all  quarters  required  that  the  question  should  be  put  to 
the  vote.  Lally  claimed  permission  to  speak  again  ;  it  was 
refused,  and  the  president  was  accused  of  having  sent  him  to 
the  tribune.  One  member  even  went  so  far  as  to  ask  the 
president  if  he  was  not  tired  of  annoying  the  Assembly. 
Offended  at  this  expression,  the  president  left  the  chair,  and 
the  discussion  was  again  adjourned.  On  the  following  day,  the 
lOth  of  September,  an  address  was  read  from  the  city  of  Kennes, 
declaring  the  veto  to  be  inadmissible,  and  those  who  should  vote 
for  it,  traitors  to  the  country.  Mounier  and  his  partisans  were 
exasperated,  and  proposed  to  reprove  the  municipality.  Mira- 
beau replied,  that  it  was  not  the  pro\ànce  of  the  Assembly  to 
lecture  municipal  officers,  and  that  it  would  be  right  to  pass  to 
the  order  of  the  day.  This  question  of  the  two  chambers  was 
finally  put  to  the  vote,  and  the  unity  of  the  Assembly  was 
decreed  amidst  tumultuous  applause.  Four  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  votes  were  in  favour  of  one  chamber,  ninety-nine  in  favour 
of  two,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  votes  were  lost,  owing 
to  the  apprehensions  excited  in  many  of  the  deputies. 

'Jlie  question  of  the  veto  at  length  came  on.  A  middle  term 
had  been  found  in  the  suspensive  veto,  which  should  suspend 
the  law,  but  only  for  a  time  during  one  or  more  sessions.  This 
was  considered  as  an  appeal  to  tlie  ]')eople,  because  the  King, 
recurring  to  new  assemblies,  and  jâelding  to  them  if  they  per- 
sisted, seemed  in  reality  to  appeal  from  them  to  the  national 

VOL.  !•  6  * 
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authority.  Monnier  and  his  i>ai'ty  op]X)sed  this  :  they  were 
right  with  reference  to  the  system  of  the  Enghsh  monarchy, 
where  the  King  consults  the  national  representation,  and  never 
obeys  it  ;  but  they  were  wrong  in  the  situation  in  which  they 
were  placed.  Their  only  object  had  been,  they  said,  to  prevent 
a  too  hasty  resolution.  Now  the  sus])ensive  veto  produced  this 
result  quite  as  effectually  as  the  absolute  veto.  If  the  re])re- 
sentation  should  persist,  tlu^  national  will  woidd  be  made  mani- 
fest, and  whilst  admitting  its  sovereignty  it  was  ridiculous  to 
resist  it  indefinitely. 

The  ministry  actually  felt  that  the  suspensi^•e  veto  produced 
materially  the  effect  of  the  absolute  veto,  and  Necker  advised 
the  King  to  secure  to  himself  the  advantages  of  a  voluntary 
sacrifice,  by  addressing  a  memorial  to  the  Assembly,  desiring 
the  suspensive  veto.  A  rumour  of  this  got  abroad,  and  the 
object  and  spirit  of  the  memorial  were  known  beforehand.  It 
was  presented  on  the  nth  ;  everybody  was  acquainted  with  its 
pui^Dort.  It  would  appear  that  Mounier,  supporting  the  interests 
of  the  throne,  ought  not  to  have  had  any  other  views  than  the 
throne  itself  ;  but  parties  very  soon  have  an  interest  distinct 
from  those  whom  they  serve.  Mounier  was  for  rejecting  this 
communication,  alleging  that  if  the  King  renounced  a  preroga- 
tive beneficial  to  the  nation,  it  ought  to  be  given  to  him  in  spite 
of  himself,  and  for  the  public  interest.  The  parts  were  now 
reversed,  and  the  adversaries  of  the  King  maintained  on  this 
occasion  his  right  of  interference.  Fresh  explanations  were 
entered  into  respecting  the  word  sanction:  the  question  whether 
it  should  be  necessary  for  the  constitution  was  discussed.  After 
specifying  that  the  constituting  power  was  superior  to  the  con- 
stituted powers,  it  was  determined  that  the  sanction  could  be 
exercised  only  upon  legislative  acts,  but  by  no  means  upon  con- 
stitutive acts,  and  tliat  the  latter  should  only  be  promulgated. 
Six  hundred  and  seventy-three  votes  were  in  favour  of  the 
suspensive  veto,  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  for  the  absolute 
veto.  Thus  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  new  constitution 
were  determined  upon.  Mounier  and  Lally-Tollendal  imme- 
diately resigned  their  i^laces  as  members  of  the  committee  of 
constitution. 

Up  to  this  time  a  great  number  of  decrees  had  been  passed 
without  being  submitted  to  the  royal  acceptance.  It  was  re- 
solved to  present  to  the  King  the  articles  of  the  4th  of  August. 
The  question  to  be  decided  was,  whether  they  should  ai^ply 
for  the  sanction  or  the  mere  promulgation,  considering  them 
as  legislative  or  constitutive  acts.  Maury  and  even  Lally- 
Tollendal  were  indiscreet  enough  to  maintain  that  they  were 
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legislative,  and  to  require  the  sanction,  as  if  they  had  expected 
some  obstacle  from  the  royal  power.  Mirabeau,  with  rare 
justice,  asserted  that  some  abolished  the  feudal  system,  and 
were  eminently  constitutive  ;  and  others  were  a  pure  muni- 
ficence on  the  ]mrt  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  and  that,  un- 
d()iil)tedly,  the  clergy  and  tlii^  nobility  did  not  wish  the  King- 
to  revoke  their  liberality.  Chapelier  added  that  there  was  not 
even  any  occasion  to  suppose  the  consent  of  the  King  to  be 
necessary,  as  he  had  already  approved  them  by  acccjiting  the 
title  of  restorer  of  French  liberty  and  attending  the  Tc  JJeum. 
'V\\e  King  was  in  consequence  solicited  to  make  a  mere 
promulgation. 

A  member  all  at  once  proposed  the  hereditary  transmission 
of  the  crown,  and  the  inviolability  of  the  royal  person.  The 
Assembly,  Avhicli  sincerely  wished  for  the  King  as  its  hereditary 
first  magistrate,  voted  these  two  articles  by  acclamation.  The 
inviolability  of  the  heir-presumptive  was  proposed  ;  but  the 
Due  de  Mortemart  instantly  remarked  that  sons  had  some- 
times endeavoured  to  dethrone  their  fathers,  and  that  they 
ought  to  reserve  to  themselves  the  means  of  punishing  them. 
On  this  ground  the  proposal  was  rejected.  With  respect  to  the 
article  on  the  hereditary  descent  from  male  to  male  and  from 
branch  to  branch,  Arnoult  proposed  to  confirm  the  renuncia- 
tions of  the  Spanish  branch  made  in  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  It 
was  urged  that  there  was  no  occasion  to  discuss  this  point, 
because  they  ought  not  to  alienate  a  faithful  ally.  Mirabeau 
supported  this  opinion,  and  the  Assembly  passed  to  the  order 
of  the  day.  All  at  once  Mirabeau,  for  the  purjjose  of  making 
an  experiment  that  was  ill  judged,  attempted  to  bring  forward 
the  very  question  which  he  had  himself  contributed  to  silence. 
The  house  of  Orleans  would  become  a  competitor  with  the 
Spanish  house,  in  case  of  the  extinction  of  the  reigning 
branch.  Mirabeau  had  observed  an  extraordinary  eagerness  to 
pass  to  the  order  of  the  day.  A  stranger  to  the  Due  d'Orleans, 
though  familiar  with  him,  as  he  could  be  with  everybody,  he 
nevertheless  wished  to  ascertain  the  state  of  parties,  and  to 
discover  who  were  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  the  Duke. 
The  question  of  a  regency  came  forward.  In  case  of  minority, 
the  King's  brothers  could  not  be  guardians  of  their  nephew, 
as  heirs  to  the  royal  ward,  and  not  being  interested  in  his  pre- 
servation. The  regency  therefore  would  belong  to  the  nearest 
relatives  :  this  was  either  the  Queen,  or  the  Due  d'Orleans,  or 
the  S]ianish  family.  JMirabeau  then  proposed  that  the  regency 
should  not  be  given  to  any  but  a  man  born  in  France.  "  My 
acquaintance,"  said  he,  "with  the  geography  of  the  Assembly, 
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the  point  whence  proceeded  those  cries  for  the  order  of  the  day, 
prove  to  me  that  the  question  here  is  nothing  less  than  that  of 
a  foreign  domination,  and  that  the  proposition  not  to  deliberate, 
apparently  Spanish,  is  perhaps  an  Austrian  proposition." 

Loud  cries  succeeded  these  words  ;  the  discussion  recom- 
menced with  extraordinary  violence  ;  all  the  o])])()sers  again 
called  for  the  order  of  tlie  day.  To  no  pur]M)se  did  ^Mirabeau 
every  moment  repeat  that  they  could  have  but  one  motive,  that 
of  bringing  a  foreign  domination  into  France  :  they  made  no 
reply,  because,  in  fact,  they  would  have  preferred  a  foreigner 
to  the  Due  d'Orleans.  At  length,  after  a  debate  of  two  days, 
it  Avas  again  decided  that  there  was  no  occasion  to  deliberate. 
But  Mirabeau  had  attained  his  object,  in  making  the  parties 
declare  themselves.  This  experiment  could  not  fail  to  draw 
down  accusations  upon  him,  and  he  passed  thenceforward  for 
an  agent  of  the  Orleans  party.* 

While  yet  strongly  agitated  by  this  discussion,  the  Assembly 
received  the  King's  answer  to  the  articles  of  the  4th  of  August. 
The  King  approved  of  their  spirit,  but  gave  only  a  conditional 
adhesion  to  some  of  them,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  be 
modified  on  being  carried  into  execution  ;  he  renewed,  with 
regard  to  most,  the  objections  made  in  the  discussion,  and  set 
aside  by  the  Assembly.  Mirabeau  again  appeared  at  the  tribune. 
"  We  have  not,"  said  he,  "  yet  examined  the  superiority  of  the 
constituent  power  over  the  executive  power  :  we  have  in  some 
measure  thrown  a  veil  over  these  questions  [the  Assembly  had 
in  fact  explained  for  itself  the  manner  in  which  they  were  to 
be  understood,  without  passing  any  resolution  on  the  subject]  ; 
but  if  our  constituent  power  were  to  be  contested,  we  should 
be  obliged  to  declare  it.  Let  us  act  in  this  case  frankly  and 
with  good  faith.  We  admit  tliat  there  woidd  be  difficulties  in 
the  execution,  but  we  do  not  insist  upon  it.  Thus  we  demand 
the  abolition  of  offices,  but  assign  for  the  future  a  compensa- 
tion, and  a  pledge  for  the  compensation  :  we  declare  the  im- 
post which  supplies  the  salaries  of  the  clergy  destructive  of 
agriculture,  but  till  a  substitute  is  provided,  we  direct  the 
collection  of  tithes  ;  we  abolish  seigniorial  courts,  but  allow 
them  to  exist  till  other  tribunals  are  established.  'J'lie  same 
is  the  case  with  other  articles  :  all  of  them  involve  only  such 
principles  as  it  is  necessary  to  render  irrevocable  by  pro- 
mulgating them.  Let  us  ingenuously  repeat  to  the  King 
what  the  fool  of  riiilip  II.  said  to  that  most  absolute  prince  : 
'What  would  become  of  thee,  Philip,  if  all  the  world  were  to 
say  yes  when  thou  say  est  no  ?  '  " 

*  See  Appendix  J. 
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The  Assembly  again  directed  tlie  president  to  wait  upon  tlie 
King  to  solicit  of  liim  his  promulgation.  The  King  granted  it. 
The  Assembly,  on  its  part,  deliberating  on  the  duration  of  the 
suspensive  veto,  extended  it  to  two  sessions.  But  it  was  wrong 
to  let  it  be  seen  that  tliis  was  in  some  sort  a  recompense  given 
to  Louis  X^'I.  for  the  concessions  that  he  had  just  made  to  the 
])ul)lic  opinion. 

^Vhile  the  Assembly  pursued  its  course  amidst  obstacles 
raised  by  the  ill-will  of  the  privileged  orders  and  by  the  popu- 
lar commotions,  other  embarrassments  thronged  to  meet  it,  and 
its  enemies  exulted  over  them.  They  hoped  that  it  would  be 
sto])]:)ed  short  by  the  wretched  state  of  the  finances,  as  the 
Court  itself  had  been.  The  first  loan  of  thirty  millions  had  not 
succeeded  ;  a  second  of  eighty,  ordered  agreeably  to  a  new  plan 
of  Necker,  had  not  been  attended  with  happier  results.  "  Go 
on  discussing."  said  M.  Degouy  d'Arcy  one  day,  "throw  in 
delays,  and  at  the  expiration  of  those  delays  we  shall  no 
longer  be.  ...  I  have  just  heard  fearful  truths."  "  Order  ! 
order  !  "  exclaimed  some.  "  No,  no  ;  speak  !  "  rejoined  others. 
A  deputy  rose.  "  Proceed,"  said  he  to  M.  Degouy  ;  "  spread 
around  alarm  and  terror.  What  will  be  the  consequence  ? 
We  shall  give  part  of  our  fortune,  and  all  will  be  over."  M. 
Degouy  continued  :  "  The  loans  which  you  have  voted  have  pro- 
duced nothing;  there  are  not  ten  millions  in  the  exchequer." 
At  these  words  he  was  again  surrounded,  censured,  and  re- 
duced to  silence.  The  Due  d'Aiguillon,  president  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  finances,  contradicted  him,  and  proved  that  there 
must  be  twenty-two  millions  in  the  coffers  of  the  State.  It 
was  nevertheless  resolved  that  Fridays  and  Saturdays  should 
be  specially  devoted  to  the  finances. 

Necker  at  length  arrived.  Ill  with  his  incessant  efforts,  he  re- 
newed his  everlasting  complaints  :  he  reproached  the  Assembly 
with  ha\àng  done  nothing  for  the  finances  after  a  session  of  five 
months.  The  two  loans  had  failed,  because  disturbances  had 
destroyed  public  credit.  Large  sums  of  money  were  concealed  ; 
the  capital  of  foreigners  had  been  withheld  from  the  proposed 
loans.  Emigration  and  absence  of  travellers  had  also  served  to 
decrease  the  circulatiiig  medium,  so  that  there  was  actually  not 
enough  left  for  the  daily  wants.  The  King  and  Queen  had 
been  obliged  to  send  their  plate  to  the  mint.  Necker  in  con- 
sequence demanded  an  instalment  of  one-fourth  of  the  revenue, 
declaring  that  these  means  appeared  to  him  to  be  sufficient.  A 
Committee  took  three  days  to  examine  this  plan,  and  entirely 
approved  of  it.  Mirabeau,  a  known  enemy  to  the  minister,  was 
the  first  to  speak,  for  the  ])urpose  of  exhorting  the  Assembly  to 
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agree  to  this  plan  without  discnssiow.  "Not  having  time," 
said  he,  "  to  investigate  it,  the  Assembly  ought  not  to  take 
upon  itself  the  responsibility  of  the  event  by  approving  or 
disapproving  the  proposed  expedients."  On  this  ground  he 
ad\dsed  that  it  should  be  voted  immediately  and  with  confi- 
dence. The  Assembly,  hurried  away  by  his  arguments,  adopted 
this  jiroposal,  and  directed  INIirabeau  to  retire  and  draw  up  the 
decree.  Meanwhile  the  enthusiasm  began  to  subside  ;  the 
minister's  enemies  pretended  to  discover  resources  where  he 
could  find  none.  His  friends,  on  the  contrary,  attacked  Mira- 
beau," and  complained  that  he  wanted  to  crush  him  under  the 
res])onsibiIity  which  events  might  throw  upon  him.  Mirabeau 
returned  and  read  his  decree.  "You  murder  the  minister's 
plan,"  exclaimed  M.  de  Virieu.  Mirabeau,  who  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  receding  without  a  reply,  frankly  avowed  his  motive, 
and  admitted  that  those  had  guessed  it  who  alleged  that  he 
wished  to  throw  on  M.  Necker  alone  the  responsibility  ;  he  said 
that  he  had  not  the  honour  to  be  his  friend,  but  that,  were  he  his 
most  affectionate  friend,  he,  a  citizen  above  all  things,  would 
not  hesitate  to  compromise  him  ratlier  than  the  Assembly  ; 
that  he  did  not  believe  the  kingdom  to  be  in  danger,  though 
M.  Necker  should  prove  to  be  mistaken  ;  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  public  welfare  would  be  deeply  compromized 
if  the  Assembly  had  lost  its  credit,  and  failed  in  a  decisive 
operation.  He  immediately  proposed  an  address  to  rouse  the 
national  patriotism,  and  to  support  the  plan  of  the  minister. 

He  was  applauded  ;  but  the  discussion  was  continued.  A 
thousand  propositions  were  made,  and  time  was  wasted  in 
vain  subtilties.  Weary  of  so  many  contradictions,  impressed 
with  the  urgency  of  the  public  wants,  he  ascended  the  tribune 
for  the  last  time,  took  possession  of  it,  again  expounded  the 
question  with  admirable  precision,  and  showed  the  impossi- 
bility of  retreating  from  the  necessity  of  the  moment.  His 
imagination  warming  as  he  proceeded,  he  painted  the  horrors 
of  bankruptcy  ;  he  exhibited  it  as  a  ruinous  tax,  which, 
instead  of  pressing  lightl}^  upon  all,  falls  only  upon  some, 
whom  it  crushes  by  its  weight  ;  he  then  described  it  as  a 
gulf  into  which  living  victims  are  thrown,  and  which  does 
not  close  again  even  after  devouring  them  ;  for  we  owe  none 
the  less  even  after  we  have  refused  to  pay.  As  he  con- 
cluded he  thrilled  the  Assembly  with  terror.  "  The  other 
day,"  said  lie,  "  when  a  ridiculous  motion  was  made  at  the 
Palais  Koyal,  some  one  exclaimed,  '  Catiline  is  at  the  gates 
of  Jlome,  and  you  deliberate  !  '  but  most  assuredly  there  was 
neither   Catiline,  nor  danger,  nor  Home  ;  and   to-day  hideous 
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b.inkrujjtcy  is  lici-i'.  t  liriviteiiiiig  to  consume  yon,  your  honour, 
your  fortunes — and  you  deliberate  !  " 

At  these  words  the  transported  Assembly  rose  with  shouts 
of  enthusiasm.  A  deputy  prepared  to  reply  ;  he  advanced, 
but  affrighted  at  the  task,  he  stood  motionless  and  speechless. 
The  Assenibh'  then  declared,  that  liaving  heard  the  report  of 
the  committee,  it  ado])ted  in  confidence  the  ])lan  of  the  minister 
of  the  finances.  ^J'liis  was  a  ha])])y  stroke  of  eloquence;  but 
he  alone  would  be  capable  of  it  who  should  ]x)ssess  tlie  reason 
as  well  as  the  ]3assions  of  Mirabeau. 

While  the  Assembly  thus  laid  liands  upon  all  parts  of  tlu^ 
edifice.  im]-)ortant  events  were  arising.  ]^y  the  union  of  the 
orders  the  nation  had  recovered  the  legislative  omnipotence. 
\^\  the  14th  of  -July  it  had  taken  arms  in  support  of  its  repre- 
sentatives. Thus  the  King  and  the  aristocracy  remained  sepa- 
rated and  disarmed,  with  the  mere  opinion  of  their  rights,  in 
which  no  one  participated,  and  in  presence  of  a  nation  ready 
to  conceive  everything  and  to  execute  everything.  The  Court, 
however,  secluded  in  a  small  town  peopled  entirely  by  its 
servants,  was  in  some  respect  beyond  the  popular  influence, 
and  could  even  attempt  a  coup  de  main  against  the  Assembly. 
It  was  natural  that  Paris,  but  a  few  leagues  distant  from 
Versailles — Paris,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom — should  wish  to 
draw  the  King  back  to  its  bosom,  in  order  to  remove  him  from 
all  aristocratic  influence,  and  to  recover  the  advantages  which 
a  city  derives  from  the  presence  of  the  Court  and  of  the  govern- 
ment. After  curtailing  the  authority  of  the  King,  all  that 
it  had  left  to  do  was  to  make  sure  of  his  person.  The 
course  of  events  favoured  this  wish,  and  from  all  quarters 
was  heard  the  cry  of  "  The  King  to  Paris  !  "  The  aristocracy 
ceased  to  think  of  defending  itself  against  fresh  losses.  It 
felt  too  much  disdain  for  what  was  left  it  to  care  about  pre- 
serving that  ;  it  was  therefore  desirous  of  a  violent  change, 
just  like  the  popular  party.  A  revolution  is  infallible  when 
two  parties  join  in  desiring  it.  Both  contribute  to  the  event, 
and  the  stronger  profits  by  the  result.  While  the  patriots 
wished  to  bring  the  King  to  Paris,  the  Court  had  it  in  con- 
templation to  carry  him  to  Metz.  There,  in  a  fortress,  it 
might  order  all  that  it  pleased,  or  to  speak  more  correctly, 
all  that  others  should  please  for  it.  The  courtiers  formed 
■|ilans,  circulated  projects,  strove  to  enlist  partisans  ;  and  in- 
dulging vain  hopes,  betrayed  themselves  by  imprudent  threats. 
D'lJstaing,  formerly  so  renowned  at  the  head  of  our  fleets, 
commanded  the  national  guard  of  Versailles.  He  desired  to 
be  faithful   both  to  the   nation  and   to  the  Court;  a  difficult 
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part,  which  is  always  exposed  to  calumny,  and  which  great 
firmness  alone  can  render  liononrable.  He  learned  the 
machinations  of  the  courtiers.  The  highest  personages  were 
involved  in  them  ;  witnesses  most  worthy  of  belief  had 
been  mentioned  to  him,  and  he  addressed  to  the  Queen 
his  celebrated  letter,  in  which  he  expatiated  with  respectful 
firmness  on  the  impropriety  and  danger  of  such  intrigues. 
He  disguised  nothing,  and  mentioned  every  person  by  name.* 
The  letter  had  no  efiiect.  In  venturing  upon  such  enterprises, 
the  Queen  must  have  ex|3ected  remonstrances,  and  could  not 
have  been  surprised  at  them. 

About  the  same  period  a  great  number  of  new  faces  appeared 
at  Versailles  ;  nay,  even  strange  uniforms  were  seen  there. 
The  company  of  the  life-guards  whose  term  of  duty  had  just 
expired  was  retained  ;  some  dragoons  and  chasseurs  of  the 
Trois-Evêchés  were  sent  for.  The  French  guards,  who  had 
quitted  the  King's  duty,  irritated  at  its  being  assigned  to 
others,  talked  of  going  to  Versailles  to  resume  it.  Assuredly 
they  had  no  reason  whatever  to  complain,  since  they  had  of 
themselves  relinquished  that  duty.  But  they  were  instigated, 
it  is  said,  to  this  purpose.  It  was  asserted  at  the  time  that 
the  Court  wished  by  this  contrivance  to  alarm  the  King,  and 
to  jDrevail  on  him  to  remove  to  Metz.  One  fact  affords  suffi- 
cient proof  of  this  intention  :  ever  since  the  commotions  at  the 
Palais  Royal,  Lafayette  had  placed  a  post  at  Sèvres  to  defend 
the  jjassage  between  Paris  and  Versailles.  Lafayette  found 
means  to  stop  the  French  guards,  and  to  divert  them  from 
their  purpose.  He  wrote  confidentially  to  St.  Priest,  the 
minister,  to  inform  him  of  what  had  passed,  and  to  allay  all 
apprehensions.  St.  Priest,  abusing  the  confidence  of  Lafayette, 
showed  the  letter  to  d'Estaing.  who  communicated  it  to  the 
officers  of  the  national  guard  of  Versailles  and  the  municipality, 
in  order  to  apprize  them  of  the  dangers  which  threatened  and 
might  still  threaten  that  town.  It  was  proposed  to  send  for 
the  Flanders  regiment  ;  a  great  number  of  battalions  of  the 
Versailles  guard  were  adverse  to  this  measui-e  ;  the  munici]iality 
nevertheless  presented  its  requisition,  and  the  reginu'iit  was 
sent  for.  One  regiment  against  the  Assembly  was  no  great 
matter  ;  but  it  would  be  enough  to  carry  off  the  King,  and  to 
protect  his  flight.  D'Estaing  informed  the  National  Assembly 
of  the  measures  that  had  been  ado])ted.  and  obtained  its  a])]iro- 
bation.  The  i-egiment  arrived  :  the  military  train  that  followed 
it,  though  inconsiderable,  did  not  fail  to  excite  murmiu-s.  The 
life-guards  and  the  courtiers  sought  the  society  of  the  officers, 

*  Sec  Appoiiilix  K. 
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loaded  tliem  witli  attentions,  and  tliey  appeared,  as  ])reviously 
to  the  I4tli  of  July,  to  coalesce,  to  harnioni/e,  and  to  conceive 
great  hopes. 

The  confidence  of  the  Court  increased  the  disti'ust  of  Paris  ; 
and  entertainments  soon  exas]X'rated  the  siifferings  of  the 
]K)pulace.  On  the  2nd  of  October  the  life-guards  gave  a 
dinner  to  the  officers  of  the  garrison.  It  was  held  in  the 
theatre.  Tlie  boxes  were  filled  with  spectators  belonging  to 
the  Court.  '^Plie  ofiicers  of  the  national  guard  were  among  the 
guests.  Much  gaiety  prevailed  during  the  repast,  and  the 
wine  soon  raised  it  to  exaltation.  The  soldiers  of  the  regi- 
ments were  then  introduced.  The  company,  with  drawn 
swords,  drank  the  health  of  the  royal  family  ;  the  toast  of 
the  nation  was  refused — or,  at  least,  omitted  ;  the  trumpets 
sounded  a  charge  ;  the  boxes  were  scaled  with  loud  shouts  ; 
the  expressive  and  celebrated  song,  "0  Richard!  ô  mon  roi! 
l'univers  t'abandonne,"  was  sung  ;  they  vowed  to  die  for  the 
King,  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  most  imminent  danger  :  in 
short,  the  delirium  had  no  bounds.  Cockades,  white  or  black, 
but  all  of  a  single  colour,  were  distributed.  The  young  women 
as  well  as  the  young  men  were  animated  with  chivalrous  recol- 
lections. At  this  moment,  it  is  said,  the  national  cockade  was 
trodden  under  foot.  This  fact  has  since  been  denied  ;  but  does 
not  wine  render  everything  credible — everything  excusable  ? 
Besides,  of  what  use  were  these  meetings,  which  produce  on 
the  one  side  but  an  illusory  zeal,  and  excite  on  the  other  a 
real  and  terrible  irritation  ?  At  this  juncture  some  one  ran 
to  the  Queen  ;  she  consented  to  corne  to  the  entertainment. 
A  number  of  persons  surrounded  the  King,  who  was  just  re- 
turning from  hunting,  and  he,  too,  was  drawn  thither.  The 
company  threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  both,  and  escorted 
them,  as  in  triumph,  to  their  apartments.  It  is  soothing,  no 
doubt,  to  those  who  regard  themselves  as  stripped  of  their 
authority  and  threatened,  to  meet  with  friends  -,  but  why 
should  they  thus  deceive  themselves  in  regard  to  their  rights, 
their  strength,  or  their  means  ?  * 

The  report  of  this  entertainment  soon  spread,  and  no  doubt 
the  popular  imagination,  in  relating  the  circumstances,  added 

*  "Sucli  was  tliis  famous  banquet,  wliicli  tlie  Court  had  the  imprudence  to 
renew  on  the  3rd  of  October.  We  cannot  but  deplore  its  fatal  want  of  foresight  ; 
it  knew  neither  how  to  submit  to  its  destiny,  nor  how  to  change  it.  The  assem- 
bling of  a  military  force,  far  from  preventing  the  aggression  of  Paris,  ])rovoked 
it.  The  banquet  did  not  render  the  devotedness  of  the  soldiers  more  certain, 
while  it  increased  the  disaffection  of  the  multitude.  To  guard  itself,  there  was 
no  necessity  for  so  much  ardour  ;  nor  for  flight,  so  much  jn-eparation  ;  but  the 
Court  never  took  the  ])roper  measure  for  the  success  of  its  designs,  or  it  took  only 
half  measures,  and  delayed  its  final  decision  till  it  was  too  late." — Mignct. 
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its  own  exaggerations  to  those  wliicli  the  event  itself  had  pro- 
duced. Tlie  promises  made  to  the  King  were  construed  as 
threats  held  out  to  the  nation  :  this  prodigality  was  considered 
as  an  insult  to  the  public  distress,  and  the  shouts  of  "  To  Ver- 
sailles !  "  were  renewed  with  more  vehemence  than  ever.  Thus 
petty  causes  concurred  to  strengtlien  the  effect  of  general 
causes.  Young  men  appeared  in  I'aris  with  black  cockades  ; 
they  were  pursued  :  one  of  them  was  dragged  away  by  the 
people,  and  the  commune  was  obliged  to  prohibit  cockades  of 
a  single  colour. 

The  day  after  this  unfortunate  dinner  a  nearly  similar  scene 
took  place  at  a  breakfast  given  by  the  life-guards.  The  com- 
pany presented  themselves,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  before 
the  Queen,  who  said  that  she  had  been  quite  delighted  with 
the  dinner  of  Thursday.  She  was  eagerly  listened  to  ;  because 
less  reserved  than  the  King,  the  avowal  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  Court  was  expected  from  her  lips.  Every  word  she  uttered 
was  repeated.  Irritation  was  at  its  height,  and  the  most 
calamitous  events  might  be  anticipated.  A  commotion  was 
convenient  to  the  people  and  to  the  Court  :  to  the  ]ieople.  in 
order  that  they  might  seize  the  person  of  the  King  ;  to  the 
Court,  that  terror  might  drive  him  to  Metz.  It  was  also 
convenient  to  the  Due  d'Orleans.  Avho  hoped  to  obtain  the 
lieutenancy  of  the  kingdom  if  the  King  should  withdraw  ;  nay, 
it  has  been  said  that  this  prince  went  so  far  as  to  hope  for  the 
crown,  which  is  scarcely  credible,  for  he  had  not  a  spirit  bold 
enough  for  so  high  an  ambition.  The  advantages  which  he 
had  reason  to  expect  from  this  new  insurrection  have  brought 
upon  him  the  charge  of  having  had  a  hand  in  it  ;  but  this  is 
unfounded.  He  cannot  have  communicated  the  impulse,  for 
it  resulted  from  the  force  of  circumstances  :  he  a])])eared  at 
most  to  have  seconded  it  ;  and  even  on  this  point  an  innnense 
body  of  evidence,  and  time,  which  explains  everything,  have 
brought  to  light  no  trace  of  a  concerted  plan.  No  doubt, 
on  this  occasion,  as  during  the  whole  devolution,  the  Due 
d'Orleans  was  merely  following  in  the  train  of  the  po]:)ular 
movement,  scattering  ])erhai)s  a  little  money,  giving  rise  to 
rumours,  and  having  himself  but  vague  hopes. 

The  populace,  agitated  by  the  discussions  on  the  veto,  irri- 
tated by  the  black  cockades,  annoyed  by  the  continual  patrols, 
and  suffering  from  hunger,  was  in  commotion.  J3ailly  and 
Necker  had  neglected  no  means  of  ]irocuring  an  abundant 
supply  of  provisions  :  but  either  from  the  dilliculty  of  convey- 
ance, or  the  ]')illage  which  took  place  by  tlu>  way,  and  above 
all,    from    the   impossibility  of   making  amends  for  the  spon- 
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taneous  movement  of  commerce,  there  was  still  a  scarcity  of 
flour.  On  the  4th  of  October  the  agitation  was  greater  than 
ever.  People  talked  of  the  cle]3ai'tin-e  of  the  King  for  Metz, 
and  the  necessity  of  going  to  fetch  him  from  Versailles  ;  they 
kept  an  eager  look-out  for  black  cockades,  and  vociferously 
demanded  bread.  Numerous  patrols  succeeded  in  preventing 
tumult.  The  night  passed  off  quietly.  In  the  morning  of  the 
following  day  crowds  began  again  to  assemble.  The  women 
went  to  the  bakers'  shops  ;  there  was  a  want  of  bread,  and 
they  ran  to  the  Square  in  which  the  Hôtel  de  Ville  is  situated, 
to  complain  of  it  to  the  representatives  of  the  commune.  The 
latter  had  not  yet  met.  and  a  battalion  of  the  national  guard 
was  drawn  up  in  the  place  of  the  Hôtel  de  Ville.  A  number 
of  men  joined  these  women  ;  but  they  refused  their  assistance, 
saying  that  men  were  unfit  to  act.  They  then  rushed  upon 
the  battalion,  and  drove  it  back  by  a  volley  of  stones.  At  this 
moment  a  door  was  forced  open  ;  the  women  poured  into  the 
Hôtel  de  Ville  ;  brigands  with  pikes  hurried  in  along  with 
them,  and  would  have  set  fire  to  the  building.  They  were 
kept  back  ;  but  they  succeeded  in  taking  possession  of  the  door 
leading  to  the  great  bell,  and  sounded  the  tocsin.  The  fau- 
bourgs were  instantly  in  motion.  A  citizen  named  Maillard, 
one  of  those  who  had  signalized  themselves  at  the  capture  of 
the  Bastille,  consulted  the  officer  commanding  the  battalion  of 
the  national  guard  upon  the  means  of  clearing  the  Hôtel  de 
Ville  of  these  furious  women.  The  officer  durst  not  approve 
the  expedient  which  he  proposed  ;  it  was  to  collect  them 
together  under  the  pretext  of  going  to  Versailles,  but  without 
leading  them  thither.  Maillard  nevertheless  determined  to 
adopt  it,  took  a  drum,  and  soon  drew  them  off  after  him. 
They  were  armed  with  bludgeons,  broomsticks,  muskets,  and 
cutlasses.  With  this  singular  army  he  proceeded  along  the 
quay,  crossed  the  Louvi'e,  was  forced,  in  spite  of  his  teeth,  to 
lead  them  through  the  Tuileries,  and  arrived  at  the  Cham])s 
Elysees.  Here  he  succeeded  in  disarming  them  by  represent- 
ing to  them  that  it  would  be  better  to  appear  before  the 
Assembly  as  petitioners  than  as  furies  with  weapons.  They 
assented,  and  Maillard  was  obliged  to  conduct  them  to  Ver- 
sailles, for  it  was  now  impossible  to  dissuade  them  from  pro- 
ceeding thither.  To  that  point  all  were  at  this  moment 
directing  their  course.  Some  hordes  set  out  dragging  with 
them  pieces  of  cannon,  others  surrounded  the  national  guard, 
which  itself  surrounded  its  commander,  to  prevail  on  him  to 
go  to  Versailles,  the  goal  of  all  wishes. 

Meanwhile  the  Court  remained  trancjiiil  ;  but  the  Assembly 
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liad  receivt'J  a  message  from  the  King  which  occasioned  much 
tumult.  ]t  liad  ])resented  for  his  acceptance  the  constitutional 
articles  and  the  declaration  of  rights.  The  answer  was  to  be 
a  mere  simple  acceptance,  with  a  promise  to  promulgate.  For 
the  second  time  the  King,  wàthovit  clearly  explaining  himself, 
addressed  observations  to  the  Assembly  ;  he  signified  his  acces- 
sion to  the  constitutional  articles,  wàtliout,  however.  ap]iroving 
of  them  ;  he  found  excellent  maxims  in  the  declaration  of 
rights,  but  they  needed  explanation  ;  in  short,  he  said,  a 
]3roper  judgment  could  not  be  formed  of  the  whole  till  the 
constitution  should  be  entirely  completed.  This  was  certainly 
a  tenable  opinion  ;  it  was  held  by  many  political  writers  as 
well  as  the  King,  but  was  it  prudent  to  express  it  at  this 
particular  moment  ?  No  sooner  was  this  declaration  read  than 
complaints  arose.*  Eobespierre  said,  that  it  was  not  for  the 
Jving  to  criticise  the  Assembly  ;  and  Duport,  that  this  answer 
ought  to  be  countersigned  by  a  responsible  minister.f  Petion 
took  occasion  to  refer  to  the  dinner  of  the  life-guards,  and 
denounced  the  imprecations  uttered  against  the  Assembly. 
Grégoire  adverted  to  the  dearth,  and  inquired  why  a  letter  liad 
been  sent  to  a  miller  with  a  promise  of  tw^o  hundred  livres  a 
week  if  he  would  give  up  grinding.  The  letter  proved  nothing, 
for  any  of  the  parties  might  have  written  it  ;  still  it  excited  a 
great  tumult,  and  M.  de  Monspey  proposed  that  Petion  should 
sign  its  denunciation.  Mirabeau,  who  had  disa])])roved  in  the 
tribune  itself  of  the  course  adopted  by  Petion  and  (  iregoire,  then 
came  forward  to  reply  to  M.  de  Monspey.  "  I  have  been  the  very 
first,"  said  he,  "to  disapprove  of  these  impolitic  denunciations  ; 
but  since  they  are  insisted  upon,  I  will  myself  denounce,  and 
I  will  sign  when  it  has  been  declared  that  there  is  nothing 
inviolable  in  France  but  the  King."  Silence  succeeded  to  this 
terrible  apostrophe  ;  and  the  Assembly  returned  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  King's  answer.  It  was  eleven  in  the  fore- 
noon ;  tidings  of  the  movements  in  Paris  arrived.  Mirabeau 
went  up  to  Mounier,  the  president,  who,  recently  elected  in 
spite  of  the  Palais  ]{oyal,  and  threatened  with  a  glorious  fall, 
exhibited    on    tliis    melancholy  day  unconquerable    firmness. | 

*  Sec  Appendix  L. 

t  See  A])])emlix  ]\1. 

X  "Mounier  was  a  nian  of  strong  judj^ment  and  inilcxiblo  character,  wlio 
considered  the  system  of  tlic  Knglisli  constitution  as  the  type  of  representative 
governments,  and  wislied  to  elfect  the  Revolution  by  accommodation,  lie,  and 
those  wlio  tliought  with  him,  were  called  the  Monarciiists.  Tliey  desired,  besides 
a  chamber  of  representatives,  to  have  a  senate  whose  members  should  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  King  on  the  presentation  of  the  people.  They  thought  that  this 
was  the  only  means  of  preventing  the  tyranny  of  a  single  assembly.    The  majority 
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Mirabeau  ap])roached  liini.  "Paris,"  said  he,  "is  marching 
upon  us  ;  would  it  be  amiss  to  go  to  the  palace  to  tell  the 
King  to  accept  purely  and  simply  ?  "  "  Paris  is  marching  !  " 
replied  JMoimier  ;  "  so  much  the  better  ;  let  them  kill  ns  all — 
yes,  all  !  the  State  will  be  a  gainer  by  it."  "  A  very  pretty 
sentiment  indeed  !  "  rejoined  Mirabeau  ;  and  he  returned  to 
his  seat.  The  discussion  continued  till  three  o'clock,  and  it  was 
decided  that  the  president  should  go  to  the  King  to  demand 
his  bare  and  simple  acceptance.  At  the  moment  when  Mounier 
was  setting  out  for  the  palace,  a  deputation  was  announced  : 
it  was  ISIaillard  and  the  women  who  had  followed  him. 
Maillard  desired  to  be  admitted  and  heard.  He  was  intro- 
duced ;  the  women  rushed  in  after  him,  and  penetrated  into 
the  hall.  He  then  represented  what  had  happened,  the  scarcity 
of  bread,  and  the  distress  of  the  people.  He  mentioned  the 
letter  addressed  to  the  miller,  and  said  tliat  a  person  whom 
they  met  by  the  way  had  told  them  that  a  clergyman  was 
charged  to  denounce  it.  This  clergyman  was  Grégoire,  and 
as  we  have  just  seen,  it  had  actually  been  denounced  by  him. 
A  voice  then  accused  Juigné,  Bishop  of  Paris,  of  being  the 
writer  of  the  letter.  Cries  of  indignation  arose  to  repel  the 
imputation  cast  on  the  virtuous  prelate.  Maillard  and  his 
deputation  were  called  to  order.  He  was  told  that  means 
had  been  adopted  to  supply  Paris  with  provisions  ;  that  the 
King  had  neglected  nothing  ;  that  the  Assembly  was  going 
to  petition  him  to  take  fresh  measures  ;  that  he  and  his 
followers  must  retire  ;  and  that  disturbance  was  not  the  way 
to  ]->ut  an  end  to  the  dearth.  Mounier  then  retired  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  palace  ;  but  the  women  surrounded  and  insisted 
on  accompanying  him.  He  at  first  declined,  but  was  obliged 
to  allow  six  to  go  with  him.  He  passed  through  the  mob 
which  had  come  from  Paris,  and  which  was  armed  with  pikes, 
hatchets,  and  sticks  pointed  with  iron.  A  heavy  rain  was 
falling.  A  detachment  of  the  life-guards  fell  upon  the  crowd 
which  surrounded  the  president,  and  dispersed  it  ;  but  the 
women  soon  overtook  Mounier,  and  he  reached  the  palace, 
where  the  Flanders  regiment,  the  dragoons,  the  Swiss,  and 
the  national  militia  of  Versailles  were  drawn  up  in  order  of 

of  the  Assembly  would  have  wished,  not  a  peerage,  but  an  aristocratic  assembly, 
of  which  it  should  nominate  the  members.  They  could  not  then  be  heard, 
Mouuier"s  party  refusing  to  co-operate  in  a  project  which  would  have  revived  the 
orders,  and  the  aristocrats  rejecting  a  senate  which  would  have  continued  the 
ruin  of  the  noblesse.  The  greater  number  of  the  deputies  of  the  clergy  and  of 
the  commons  advocated  the  unity  of  the  Assembly.  Thus  the  nobility  from  dis- 
content, and  the  national  party  from  the  spirit  of  absolute  justice,  concurred  in 
rejecting  the  high  chamber,"— il/ ('(/^irt. 
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battle.  Instead  of  six  women,  he  was  obliged  to  introduce 
twelve.  The  King  received  them  graciously,  and  deplored 
their  distress.  They  were  affected.  One  of  them,  young  and 
handsome,  overawed  at  the  sight  of  the  monarch,  could  scarcely 
give  utterance  to  the  word  Bread  !  The  King,  deeply  moved, 
embraced  her,  and  the  women  returned  softened  by  this  re- 
ception. 'I'heir  companions  received  them  at  the  gate  of  the 
palace  ;  they  would  not  believe  their  report,  declared  that 
they  had  suffered  themselves  to  be  tampered  with,  and  pre- 
pared to  tear  them  in  pieces.  The  life-guards,  commanded 
by  the  Comte  de  G  niche,  hastened  to  release  them  ;  musket- 
shots  were  fired  from  varions  quarters  ;  two  of  the  guards  fell, 
and  several  of  the  women  were  wounded.  Not  far  from  the 
spot,  one  of  the  mob,  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  women,  forced 
his  way  through  the  ranks  of  the  battalions,  and  advanced 
to  the  iron  gate  of  the  palace.  M.  de  Savonnières  pursued 
him  ;  but  he  received  a  ball  which  broke  his  arm.  These 
skirmishes  produced  the  greatest  irritation  on  both  sides.  The 
King,  apprized  of  the  danger,  sent  orders  to  his  guards  not 
to  fire,  and  to  retire  to  their  quarters.  While  they  were  re- 
tiring, a  few  shots  were  exchanged  between  them  and  the 
national  guard  of  Versailles,  and  it  never  could  be  ascertained 
from  which  side  the  first  were  fired. 

Meanwhile  the  King  was  holding  a  council,  and  JMounier 
impatiently  awaited  his  answer.  He  sent  word  repeatedly 
that  his  functions  required  his  presence  with  the  Assembly, 
that  the  news  of  the  sanction  would  pacify  all  minds,  that  he 
would  retire  if  an  answer  were  not  brought,  for  he  would  not 
longer  absent  himself  from  the  post  to  which  his  duties  called 
him.  The  question  discussed  in  the  council  was,  whether  the 
King  sliould  leave  Versailles.  The  council  lasted  from  six  till 
ten  at  night,  and  the  King,  it  is  said,  was  against  leaving  the 
place  vacant  for  the  Due  d'Orleans.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
send  off  the  Qu^een  and  the  children  ;  but  the  crowd  stopped 
the  carriages  the  moment  they  appeared  ;  and  besides,  the 
Queen  was  firmly  resolved  not  to  leave  her  husband.  At  length, 
about  ten  o'clock,  Mounier  received  the  bare  and  simple  acce])t- 
ance,  and  returned  to  the  Assembly.  The  deputies  had  retired, 
and  the  women  occupied  the  hall.  He  communicated  to  them 
the  King's  acceptance,  with  which  they  were  highly  pleased  ; 
and  they  inquired  if  they  should  be  the  better  for  it,  and 
especially  if  they  should  have  bread.  Moiniier  gave  them  the 
most  favourable  answer  that  he  could,  and  directed  all  the 
bread  that  could  be  procured  to  be  distributed  among  them. 
In  the  course  of  this  night,  the  faults  of  which  it  is  so  difficult 
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to  charge  to  the  riglit  account,  tlie  municipality  committed  the 
blunder  of  neglecting  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  this  famished 
mob,  which  had  left  ]\aris  owing  to  the  want  of  bread,  and 
which  could  not  since  have  found  any  on  the  way. 

At  this  moment  intelligence  was  received  of  the  arrival  of 
Lafayette.  For  eight  hours  he  had  been  opposing  the  national 
militia  of  I'aris.  who  were  for  -j^roceeding  to  Versailles. 
"•  Gieneral,""  said  one  of  his  grenadiers  to  him,  ''yoii  do  not 
deceive  us,  but  you  deceive  yourself.  Instead  of  turning  our 
arms  against  women,  let  us  go  to  Versailles  to  fetch  the  King, 
and  make  sure  of  his  good  disposition  by  placing  liim  in  the 
midst  of  us."  Lafayette  had  hitherto  withstood  the  solicitations 
of  his  army,  and  the  inundation  of  the  mob.  His  soldiers  were 
not  attached  to  him  by  victory,  but  by  opinion  ;  and  abandoned 
by  their  opinion,  he  could  no  longer  control  them.  He  never- 
theless contrived  to  stop  them  till  night  ;  but  his  voice  reached 
only  to  a  small  distance,  and  beyond  that  nothing  could  appease 
the  fury  of  the  multitude.  His  life  had  several  times  been 
threatened,  and  still  he  resisted.  He  knew,  nevertheless,  that 
hordes  were  continually  leaving  Paris,  and  as  the  insurrection 
was  transferring  itself  to  Versailles,  it  became  his  duty  to  follow 
it  thither.  The  commune  directed  him  to  go,  and  at  last  he  set 
out.  By  the  way  he  halted  his  army,  made  it  swear  to  be 
faithful  to  the  King,  and  arrived  at  Versailles  about  midnight. 
He  sent  word  to  JNIounier  that  the  army  had  promised  to  do 
its  duty,  and  that  nothing  should  be  done  contrary  to  the  law. 
He  hastened  to  the  palace  :  with  every  demonstration  of  respect 
and  sorrow  he  informed  the  King  of  the  precautions  which  had 
been  taken,  and  assured  him  of  his  attachment  and  that  of  his 
army.  The  King  appeared  tranquillized,  and  retired  to  rest. 
The  guard  of  the  palace  had  been  refused  to  Lafayette,  and 
the  outposts  alone  had  been  granted  to  him.  The  other  posts 
were  destined  for  the  Flanders  regiment,  whose  dispositions 
could  not  be  implicitly  relied  on,  for  the  Swiss,  and  for  the 
life-guards.  These  latter  had  at  first  been  ordered  to  retire  : 
they  had  afterwards  been  recalled,  and  being  unable  to  as- 
semble, there  was  but  a  small  number  of  them  at  their  post. 
Amidst  the  tumult  which  prevailed,  all  the  accessible  parts 
had  not  been  defended  ;  an  iron  gate  had  even  been  left  open. 
Lafayette  caused  the  outer  posts  entrusted  to  him  to  be  occu- 
pied, and  none  of  them  was  forced  or  even  attacked. 

The  Assembly,  notwithstanding  the  uproar,  had  resumed  its 
sitting,  and  was  engaged,  with  the  most  imposing  attitude, 
in  a  discussion  on  the  penal  laws.  Mirabeau,  wearied  out, 
exclaimed  aloud  that  the  Assemblv  had    not  to  receive  the 
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law  from  any  one,  and  that  it  should  direct  the  tribunes  to  be 
cleared.  The  people  vehemently  applauded  his  apostrophe;  but 
the  Assembly  deemed  it  ]irudent  iu)t  to  make  any  more  resist- 
ance. Lafayette  ha\'ing  sent  word  to  Mounier  that  all  appeared 
to  him  to  be  quiet,  and  that  he  might  dismiss  the  deputies,  the 
Assembly  adjourned  till  eleven  the  following  day,  and  broke  up. 

The  crowd  had  dispersed  itself  here  and  there,  and  appeared 
to  be  pacified.  Lafayette  had  reason  to  feel  confidence,  as 
well  from  the  attachment  of  his  army,  which,  in  fact,  did  not 
belie  his  good  opinion,  as  from  the  tranquillity  which  seemed 
everywhere  to  prevail.  He  had  secured  the  hotel  of  the  life- 
guards, and  sent  out  num.erous  patrols.  At  five  in  the  miorn- 
ing  he  was  still  up.  Conceiving  that  all  was  then  quiet,  he 
took  some  refreshment,  and  threw  himself  upon  a  bed,  to 
obtain  a  little  rest,  of  which  he  had  been  deprived  for  the  last 
twenty-four  hours.* 

At  this  moment  the  people  began  to  stir,  and  they  were 
already  thronging  to  the  environs  of  the  palace. f  A  quarrel 
took  place  with  one  of  the  life-guards,  who  fired  from  the 
windows.  The  brigands  immediatel}^  rushed  on,  passed  the 
gate  which  had  been  left  open,  ascended  a  staircase,  where 
they  found  no  obstruction,  and  were  at  length  stopped  by 
two  life-guardsmen,  who  heroically  defended  themselves,  falling 
back  only  foot  by  foot,  and  retiring  from  door  to  door.  One  of 
these  generous  servants  was  Miomandre  ;  he  shouted  "  Save  the 
Queen  !  "  This  cry  was  heard,  and  the  Queen  ran  trembling  to 
the  King's  apartments.  While  she  was  escaping,  the  brigands 
pushed  forward,  found  the  royal  bed  forsaken,  and  would  have 
penetrated  further,  but  they  were  again  checked  by  tlie  life- 
guards, posted  in  considerable  number  at  that  point.  At  this 
moment  the  French  guards  belonging  to  Lafayette,  stationed 
near  the  palace,  hearing  the  uproar,  hastened  to  the  S[)ot,  and 

*  Sec  Appomlix  N. 

•|-  "  Nothing  occurred  to  inten-iipt  the  |)nblic  traiii(iiillity  from  tliret;  till  five 
o'clock  in  tlie  niornin<:f  ;  but  the  aspect  ol"  the  ])opulaco  pre.saginl  an  a])|>roacliin<f 
storm.  Large  groups  of  savage  men  and  intoxicated  women  were  seated  round 
the  watch-iires  in  all  the  streets  of  Versailles,  and  relieved  the  tedium  of  a  rainy 
night  by  singing  revolutioiuiry  songs.  In  one  of  these  circles  their  exasperation 
was  such,  that,  .seated  on  the  corpse  of  one  of  the  bodyguard,  they  devoured  the 
flesh  of  his  horse  half-roasted  in  the  flames,  wliile  a  ring  of  frantic  cannibals 
danced  round  the  group.  At  six  o'clock  a  furious  mob  rushed  towards  the 
])alace,  and  iinding  a  gate  open,  speedily  filled  the  staircases  and  vestil)ules  of 
the  royal  apartments.  The  assassins  rushed  into  the  C^)ueen's  room  a  few  minutes 
after  she  had  left  it,  and  enraged  at  finding  their  victim  esca])cd,  ])iereed  her  bed 
with  their  bayonets!  They  then  dragged  the  bodies  of  two  of  the  bodyguard, 
who  had  Ijeen  massacred,  below  the  windows  of  the  King,  beheaded  them,  anil 
carried  the  bloody  heads  in  triumph  upon  the  points  of  their  jjikes  through 
the  streets  of  Versailles." — Alison, 
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dispersed  the  brigands.  They  arrived  at  the  door  behind  which 
the  life-guards  were  entrenched.  "  Open  the  door,"  they  cried  : 
"tlie  French  guards  have  not  forgotten  that  you  saved  their 
regiment  at  Fontenoi."  The  door  was  opened,  and  they  rushed 
into  each  other's  arms. 

Tumult  reigned  without.  Lafayette,  who  had  lain  down 
only  for  a  few  moments,  and  had  not  even  falU^i  asleep,  hear- 
ing the  noise,  leaped  upon  the  first  horse  he  met  with,  galloped 
into  the  thick  of  the  fray,  and  there  found  several  of  the  life- 
guards on  the  ])oint  of  being  slaughtered.  While  he  was 
disengaging  them,  he  ordered  his  troops  to  hasten  to  the 
palace,  and  remained  alone  amidst  the  brigands.  One  of  them 
took  aim  at  him.  Lafax'ette  coolly  commanded  the  people  to 
bring  the  man  to  him.  The  mob  instantly  seized  the  culprit, 
and  before  the  face  of  Lafayette,  dashed  out  his  brains  against 
the  pavement.  After  saving  the  life-guards,  Lafayette  flew 
with  them  to  the  palace,  and  there  found  his  grenadiers,  who 
had  already  repaired  thither.  They  all  surrounded  him,  and 
vowed  to  die  for  the  King.  At  this  moment  the  life-guards 
who  had  been  saved  from  destruction  shouted  Lafayette  for 
ever  !  The  whole  Court,  seeing  themselves  preserved  by  him 
and  his  troops,  acknowledged  that  to  him  they  were  indebted 
for  their  lives.  These  testimonies  of  gratitude  were  universal. 
Madame  Adelaide,  the  King's  aunt,  ran  up  to  him,  and  clasped 
him  in  her  arms,  saying,  "'  General,  you  have  saved  us." 

The  populace  at  this  moment  insisted  with  loud  cries  that 
the  King  should  go  to  Paris.*  A  council  was  held.  Lafayette 
being  in\4ted  to  attend  it,  refused,  that  he  might  not  impose 
any  restraint  on  the  freedom  of  opinion.  It  was  at  length 
decided  that  the  Court  should  comply  with  the  wish  of  the 
people.  Slips  of  paper  containing  this  intimation  Avere  thrown 
out  of  the  -windows.  Louis  XVI.  then  showed  himself  at  the 
balcony,  accompanied  by  the  general,  and  was  greeted  with 
shouts  of  Long  live  the  King  !  But  the  Queen  did  not  fare 
the  same  :  threatening  voices  were  raised  against  her.  Lafa- 
yette accosted  her.  "]\fadam,"  said  he,  " what  wiU  you  do?" 
"Accompany  the  King,"  undauntedly  replied  the  Queen. 
"  Come  with  me  then,"  rejoined  the  general,  and  he  led  her  in 
amaze  to  the  balcony.  Some  threats  were  offered  by  the  popu- 
lace. A  fatal  shot  might  be  fired  ;  words  could  not  be  heard  ; 
it  was  necessary  to  strike  the  eye.  Stooping  and  taking  the 
hand  of  the  Queen,  the  general  kissed  it  respectfully.  The 
mob  of  Frenchmen  was  transported  at  this  action,  and  confirmed 
the  reconciliation  by  shouts  of  I^ong  live  the  Queen  !     Long  live 

*  See  Appendi.K  O. 
VOL.  I.  7 
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Lafayette!  Peace  was  not  yet  made  with  the  life-guards. 
'•Will  you  not  do  something  for  my  guards?"  said  the  King 
to  Lafayette.  The  latter  took  one  of  them,  led  him  to  the 
balcony,  clasped  him  in  his  arms,  and  ])iit  on  him  his  own 
shoulder-belt.  The  populace  again  cheered,  and  ratified  by  its 
plaudits  this  new  reconciliation. 

The  Assembly  had  not  deemed  it  consistent  with  its  dignity 
to  go  to  the  monarch,  though  he  had  desired  it  to  do  so.  It 
had  contented  itself  with  sending  to  him  a  deputation  of  thirty- 
six  members.  As  soon  as  it  was  apprized  of  his  intended  de- 
parture, it  passed  a  resolution  purporting  that  the  Assembly 
was  inseparable  from  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  and  it 
nominated  one  hundred  deputies  to  accompany  him  to  Paris. 
The  King  received  the  resolution,  and  set  out.* 

The  principal  bands  of  the  mob  had  already  gone.  Lafayette 
had  sent  after  them  a  detachment  of  the  army,  to  prevent  them 
fi'oni  turning  back.  He  also  issued  orders  for  disarming  the 
brigands  who  were  carrying  the  heads  of  two  life-guardsmen 
on  the  point  of  their  pikes.  These  horrible  trophies  were  taken 
from  them,  and  it  is  not  true  that  they  were  borne  before  the 
carriage  of  the  King.f 

Louis  XVI.  at  length  returned  amidst  a  considerable  con- 
course, and  was  received  by  liailly  at  the  Hôtel  de  \"ille.  "  I 
return  with  confidence,"  said  the  King,  "into  the  midst  of  my 
]ieople  of  i*aris."  Bailly  re])eated  these  words  to  those  who 
could  not  hear  them,  but  he  forgot  the  word  confidence.  "  Add 
with  confidence^"  said  the  Queen.  "  You  are  ha])])ier,"  replied 
J3ailly,  "than  if  I  had  said  it  myself."  j 

The  royal  family  re])aired  to  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries, 
which  had  not  been  inhabited  for  a  century,  and  where  there 
had  not  been  time  to  make  the  necessary  iireparations.  The 
guard  of  it  was  confided  to  the  Parisian  militia,  and  Lafayette 
was  thus  made  responsible  to  the  nation  for  the  person  of  the 
King,  for  which  all  the  ]')arties  were  contending.  Tlie  nobles 
were  desirous  to  carry  him  to  some  fortress,  in  order  to  exercise 
despotism  in  his  name.  The  popular  ])arty.  which  had  not  yet 
conceived  the  idea  of  dispensing  with  him,  wished  to  keep 
him,  to  complete  the  constitution,  and  to  withdraw  a  chief  from 
ci\al  war.  Hence  the  malignity  of  the  privileged  classes  called 
Lafayette  a  gaoler  ;  and  yet  his  vigilance  proved  only  one  thing 
— the  sincere  desire  to  have  a  king.§ 

*  Sec  Appendix  P. 
t  See  Appendix  Q. 
+  Sec  Appendix  R. 

§  "The  insurrection  of  tlie  5tli  and  6tli  of  October  was  truly  a  popular  move- 
ment; we  must  not  seek  lor  any  secret  causes  of  it,  or  ascribe  it  to  concealed 
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J'^rom  tliis  moment  thi^  marcli  of  tlie  parties  displayed  itself 
in  a  new  manner.  The  aristocracy,  separated  from  Louis  XVI. 
and  incapable  of  executing  any  enteq^rise  by  his  side,  dispersed 
itself  abroad  and  in  the  provinces.  It  was  from  this  time  that 
the  emigration  began  to  be  considerable.  A  great  number  of 
nobles  lied  to  Turin,  to  the  Comte  d'Artois,  who  had  found  an 
asylum  with  his  father-in-law.*  Here  their  ^oolicy  consisted  in 
exciting  the  departments  of  the  south,  and  in  supposing  that 
the  King  was  not  free.  The  Queen,  who  was  an  Austrian,  and, 
moreover,  an  enemy  to  the  new  ('ourt  formed  at  Turin,  fixed 
her  hopes  on  Austria.  The  King,  amidst  those  machinations, 
saw  everytJiing,  pi'evented  nothing,  and  awaited  his  salvation, 
come  from  what  (juarter  it  might.  From  time  to  time  he  made 
the  disavowals  required  by  the  Assembly,  and  was  not  really 
free,  any  more  than  he  would  have  been  at  Turin  or  at  Coblentz, 
or  than  he  was  under  Maurepas  ;  for  it  is  the  lot  of  weakness 
to  be  everywhere  dependent. 

The  popular  paity,  thenceforward  triumphant,  was  divided 
among  the  Dnc  dTJrleans,  Lafayette.  Mirabeau.  Barnave,  and 
the  Lameths.f  The  public  voice  charged  the  Due  d'Orleans 
and  Mirabeau  with  being  the  authors  of  the  late  insurrec- 
tion. Witnesses  who  were  not  unworthy  of  credit  asserted 
that  they  had  seen  the  Duke  and  Mirabeau  on  the  deplorable 
field  of  battle  on  the  6th  of  October.  These  statements  were 
afterwards  contradicted  ;  at  the  moment,  however,  they  were 

ambition  ;  it  was  provoked  by  the  imprudence  of  the  Court.  The  banquet  of 
the  bodyguard,  the  rumour.s  of  tlie  tlight,  the  fear  of  civil  war,  and  the  tamine, 
alone  carried  Paris  on  Versailles.  If  particular  instigators,  which  the  most 
interested  in  proving  the  fact  have  left  doubtful,  contributed  to  produce  the 
commotiou,  they  changed  neither  its  direction  nor  its  object.  This  event  de- 
stroyed the  ancient  regime  of  the  Court,  it  took  away  its  guard  ;  it  transported 
it  from  the  royal  town  to  the  capital  of  the  Revolution,  and  placed  it  under  the 
surveillance  of  the  people." — Mi;/nct. 

*  "  The  day  of  the  King's  entrance  into  Paris  was  the  first  of  the  emigration 
of  the  noblesse — a  fatal  example  of  defection,  which,  being  speedily  followed  by 
the  inferior  nobility,  produced  the  most  disastrous  consequences.  But  it  was 
the  same  in  all  the  subsequent  changes  of  the  Revolution.  'J'he  royalist  leaders, 
always  the  first  to  propose  violent  measures,  were  at  the  same  time  unable  to 
support  them  when  opposed  ;  they  diminished  the  sympathy  of  the  world  at 
their  fall  from  so  high  a  rank,  by  showing  that  they  were  unworthy  of  it." — 
Alison. 

t  "  At  this  epoch  the  extremes  on  the  liberal  side  were  Duport,  Barnave,  and 
Lanieth,  wlio  formed  a  triumvirate,  whose  opinions  were  prejiared  by  Duport, 
supported  by  Barnave,  and  whose  measures  were  directed  by  Alexandre  Lameth. 
This  party  placed  itself  at  once  in  a  position  a  little  in  advance  of  that  at  which 
the  Revolution  had  arrived.  The  14th  of  July  had  been  the  triumph  of  the 
middle  class  ;  the  constituent  was  its  assembly  ;  the  national  guard  was  its  armed 
force  ;  the  mayoralty  its  popular  power.  Mirabeau,  Lafayette,  and  Bailly  applied 
themselves  to  this  class,  and  were,  the  one  its  orator,  the  other  its  general,  and 
the  third  its  magistrate." — Mignet. 
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believed.  The  conspirators  liad  intended  to  remove  the  King, 
and  even  to  put  him  to  death,  said  the  boldest  calumniators. 
The  Due  d'Orleans,  they  added,  had  aspired  to  be  lieutenant 
of  the  kingdom,  and  J\lirabeau  minister.  As  none  of  these 
plans  had  succeeded,  Lafayette,  appearing  to  have  thwarted 
them  by  his  presence,  was  regarded  as  the  saviour  of  the  King, 
and  the  conqueror  of  the  JJuc  d'Orleans  and  Mirabeau.  The 
Court,  which  had  not  yet  had  time  to  become  ungrateful,  ac- 
knowledged Lafayette  to  be  its  preserver,  and  the  power  of  the 
general  at  this  moment  seemed  immense.  The  hot-headed 
patriots  were  incensed  at  it.  and  began  already  to  mutter  the 
name  of  Cromwell.  Mii-abeau,  who,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
had  no  connection  with  the  Due  d'Orleans,  was  jealous  of 
Lafayette,  and  called  him  Cromwell  Grandison.  The  aristo- 
cracy seconded  these  distrusts,  and  added  to  them  its  own 
calumnies.  Lafayette,  however,  was  determined,  in  spite  of 
all  obstacles,  to  uphold  the  King  and  the  constitution.  For 
this  purpose  he  resolved,  in  the  first  place,  to  remove  the  Due 
d'Orleans,  whose  presence  gave  occasion  to  many  reports,  and 
might  furnish,  if  not  the  means,  at  least  a  pretext,  for  dis- 
turbances. He  had  an  interview  with  the  Prince,  intimidated 
him  by  his  firmness,  and  obliged  him  to  withdraw.  The  King, 
who  was  in  the  scheme,  feigned,  with  his  usual  weakness,  to  be 
forced  into  this  measure  ;  and  writing  to  the  Due  d'Orleans, 
he  told  him  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  him  or  M.  de 
Lafayette  to  retire  ;  that  in  the  state  of  opinions,  the  choice 
was  not  doubtful  ;  and  that  in  consequence  he  gave  him  a 
commission  for  England.  We  have  since  been  informed  that 
M.  de  Montmorin,  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  in  order  to  rid 
himself  of  the  ambition  of  the  Due  d'Orleans,  directed  him 
towards  the  Netherlands,  then  in  rebellion  against  Austria,  and 
that  he  had  held  out  hopes  to  him  of  acquiring  the  title  of 
Due  de  Brabant.*  His  friends,  when  apprized  of  this  resolu- 
tion, were  indignant  at  liis  weakness.  More  ambitious  than  he, 
they  would  have  persuaded  him  not  to  comply.  They  went  to 
Mirabeau,  and  entreated  him  to  denounce  in  the  tribune  the 
violence  which  Lafayette  was  committing  against  the  Prince. 
Mirabeau,  already  jealous  of  the  general's  popularity,  sent 
word  to  him  and  to  the  Duke,  that  he  would  denounce  both  of 
them  in  the  tribune  if  the  departure  for  England  should  take 
]ilace.  The  Due  d'C)i-leans  was  shaken  ;  a  fresh  summons 
from  Lafayette  decided  him  ;  and  Mirabeau,  on  receiving  in 
the  Assembly  a  note  acquainting  him  with  the  retreat  of  the 
IMnce,  exclaimed  in  vexation,  "He  is  not  worth  the  trouble 

*  Sec  Dumouriez's  Memoirs. 
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that  is  taken  about  liiiu."  *  This  expression  and  many  otliers 
equally  inconsiderate  have  caused  him  to  be  frequently  accused 
of  being  one  of  the  agents  of  the  Due  d'Orleans  ;  but  this  he 
never  was.  His  straitened  circumstances,  the  imprudence  of 
his  language,  his  familiarity  with  the  Due  d'Orleans,  though 
indeed  he  treated  everybody  in  the  same  maninu',  his  proposal 
relative  to  the  Spanish  succession,  and  lastly,  his  opposition  to 
the  departure  of  the  Duke,  could  not  but  excite  suspicions  ;  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  Mirabeau  had  no  paity,  nay,  that  he  had 
no  other  aim  but  to  destroy  the  aristocracy  and  arbitrary  power. 
The  authors  of  these  suppositions  ought  to  have  known  that 
Mirabeau  was  at  this  time  under  the  necessity  of  borrowing  the 
most  trilling  sums,  which  would  not  have  been  the  case  if  he 
had  been  the  agent  of  a  Prince  immensely  rich,  and  who  is 
believed  to  have  been  almost  ruined  by  his  partisans.  Mirabeau 
had  already  foreboded  the  speedy  dissolution  of  the  State.  A 
conversation  with  an  intimate  friend,  which  lasted  a  whole 
night,  in  the  park  of  Versailles,  caused  him  to  decide  on  adopt- 
ing an  entirely  new  plan  ;  and  he  determined  for  his  glory,  for 
the  welfare  of  the  State,  and  lastly,  for  his  own  fortune — for 
Mirabeau  was  the  man  for  attending  to  all  these  interests  at  once 
— to  stand  immovable  between  the  disaffected  and  the  throne, 
and  to  consolidate  the  monarchy  while  making  a  place  in  it  for 
himself.  The  Court  had  tried  to  gain  him,  but  the  affair  had 
been  clumsily  managed,  and  without  the  delicacy  requisite 
towards  a  man  of  great  pride,  and  desirous  of  retaining  his 
popularity,  in  default  of  the  esteem  which  he  did  not  yet  possess. 
Malouet,  a  friend  of  Necker,  and  connected  with  Mirabeau, 
wished  to  bring  them  into  communication.  Mirabeau  had  fre- 
quently declined  this.f  being  certain  that  he  could  never  agree 

*  I  have  already  shown  that  there  was  scarcely  any  connection  whatever 
between  Mirabeau  and  the  Due  d'Orleans.  Here  follows  a  key  to  the  signi- 
fication of  the  celetirated  expression,  "  Ce  j.  .  .  f.  .  .  .  ne  mérite  pas  la  jtdne 
quon  se  donne  jjom?'  lui."  The  constraint  exercised  bj'  Lafayette  over  the  Duc 
d'Orleans  indisposed  the  ])0pu]ar  partj-,  and  irritated  above  all  the  friends  of  the 
Prince  who  was  doomed  to  exile.  The  latter  conceived  the  idea  of  letting  loose 
Mirabeau  against  Lafayette  by  taking  advantage  of  the  jealousy  of  the  orator 
against  the  general.  Lauzun,  a  friend  of  tiio  Duke's,  went  one  evening  to  ]\Iira- 
beau,  to  urge  him  to  take  up  the  subject  the  very  next  morning.  Mirabeau, 
who  often  gave  way  to  persuasion,  was  about  to  yield,  when  his  friends,  more 
vigilant  than  himself  over  his  own  conduct,  begged  him  not  to  stir.  It  was 
therefore  resolved  that  he  should  not  speak.  Next  morning,  at  the  opening  of 
the  sitting,  news  arrived  of  the  departure  of  the  Due  d'Orleans  ;  and  Mirabeau, 
who  owed  him  a  grudge  for  his  compliance  to  Lafayette,  and  bethought  him  of 
the  useless  efforts  of  his  friends,  exclaimed,  "  Ccj.  ../....  ne  Jiu'ritc  jjus  la 
peine  qu'on  se  donne  pour  lui." 

t  Messrs.  Malouet  and  Bertrand  de  MoUeville  have  not  hesitated  to  assert 
the  contrary  ;  but  the  fact  here  advanced  is  attested  by  witnesses  of  the  highest 
credibility. 
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with  the  minister.  lie  nevertheless  assented.  Malouet  intro- 
duced him,  and  the  incompatibility  of  the  two  characters  was 
still  more  strongly  felt  after  this  interview,  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  admission  of  all  present,  Mirabeau  displayed  the 
sn]ieriority  which  he  had  in  ]'>rivate  life,  as  well  as  in  the 
tribune.  It  was  reported  that  he  had  manifested  a  wish  to  be 
bought,  and  that,  as  Necker  made  no  overture,  he  said  on  going 
away,  "  The  minister  shall  hear  of  me."  This,  again,  is  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  parties,  but  it  is  false.  Malouet  had  pro]30sed 
to  Mirabeau,  who  was  known  to  be  satisfied  with  the  liberty 
required,  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  minister,  and 
nothing  more.  Besides,  it  was  at  this  very  period  that  a  direct 
negotiation  was  opened  with  the  Court.  A  foreign  prince, 
connected  with  men  of  all  parties,  made  the  first  overtures. 
A  friend,  who  served  as  intermediate  agent,  explained  that  no 
sacrifice  of  principles  would  be  obtained  from  Mirabeau  ;  but 
that  if  the  government  would  adhere  to  the  constitution,  it 
would  find  in  him  a  staunch  supporter  ;  that  as  to  the  condi- 
tions, they  were  dictated  by  his  situation  ;  that  it  was  requisite, 
even  for  the  interest  of  those  who  wished  to  employ  him,  that 
that  situation  should  be  rendered  honourable  and  independent 
— in  other  words,  that  his  debts  should  be  paid  ;  that,  finally, 
it  was  necessary  to  make  him  attached  to  the  new  social  order, 
and  without  actually  giving  liim  the  ministry,  to  hold  out  hopes 
of  it  at  some  future  time.*  The  negotiations  were  not  entirely 
concluded  till  two  or  three  months  afterwards,  that  is,  in  the 
first  months   of    1790.^*     Historians   unacquainted  with  these 

*  In  Minileau,  as  in  all  superior  men,  niucli  littleness  was  united  with  nmcli 
fçreatness.  He  had  a  lively  imagination,  which  it  was  requisite  to  amuse  with 
liopes.  It  was  impossible  to  give  liim  the  ministry  without  destroying  his 
iniluen'ce,  and  conseijuently  witliout  ruining  liim,  and  nullifying  the  aid  that 
might  he  derived  fiom  him.  On  the  other  hand,  he  needed  this  bait  for  his 
imagination.  Those,  therefore,  who  had  placed  themselves  between  him  and 
the  Court  I'ecommended  that  at  least  the  hope  of  a  portfolio  should  he  left  him. 
However,  the  personal  interests  of  Mirabeau  were  never  the  subject  of  jiarticular 
mention  in  the  various  communications  which  took  ]dace  ;  nothing,  in  fact,  was 
ever  said  al)out  money  or  favours,  and  it  was  difiicult  to  make  Mirabeau  under- 
stand what  the  Court  wished  to  convey  to  him.  For  this  puri)osc  a  very  ingenious 
method  was  suggested  to  the  King.  JMirabeau  Inid  so  had  a  reputation  that  few 
persons  would  liave  been  willing  to  serve  as  his  colleagues.  The  King,  addressing 
M.  de  Liancourt,  for  whom  he  had  a  particular  friendship,  asked  liim,  if,  in  order 
to  render  him  service,  he  would  accept  a  portfolio  in  company  with  IMiraheau. 
M.  de  Liancourt,  devoted  to  the  monarch,  replied,  that  he  was  ready  to  do  what- 
ever the  good  of  his  service  re(|uired.  This  iiuestion,  which  was  soon  reported  to 
the  orator,  filled  him  with  satisfaction,  and  he  no  longer  doubted  that  he  should 
l)c  ap))ointed  minister  as  soon  as  circumstances  ])erniitted. 

t  "Disgusted  with  the  fickleness  of  the  multitude,  Mirabeau  had  long  made 
secret  advances  to  the  constitutional  party,  and  entered  into  corre.spondence  with 
the  King,  for  the  ])urpose  of  restraining  the  further  }irogress  of  the  Revolution. 
He  leceived  for  a  short  time  a  pension  of  20,000  francs,  or  ;^8oo  a  montli,  lirst 
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particulars,  and  misled  bv  tlie  perseverance  of  Mirabeau  in 
opposing-  the  government,  have  assigned  a  later  period  to  this 
treaty.  It  was.  liowever,  nearly  concluded  at  the  commencement 
of  1 790.     We  shall  notice  it  in  its  proper  place. 

Tlie  only  way  in  which  Earnave  and  the  Lameths  could  rival 
Mirabeau  was  by  a  far  greater  patriotic  austerity.  Appi'ij^ed 
of  tire  negotiations  which  were  in  progress,  they  accredited  the 
rumour  ah-eady  circulated,  that  the  ministry  was  about  to  be 
conferred  on  him,  in  order  that  they  might  thus  deprive  him  of 
the  means  of  accepting  it.  An  occasion  for  thwarting  his  views 
soon  occurred.  The  ministers  had  no  right  to  speak  in  tlie 
Assembly.  Mirabeau  was  unwilling  when  appointed  minister 
to  lose  the  right  of  s]ieaking.  which  was  the  chief  instrument 
of  his  influence  ;  he  wished,  moreover,  to  bring  Necker  into  the 
tribune,  that  he  might  crush  him  there.  He  proposed,  there- 
fore, to  give  a  consultive  voice  to  the  ministers.  The  popular 
party,  in  alarm,  o]")]50sed  the  motion  without  any  reasonable 
motive,  and  appeared  to  have  a  dread  of  ministerial  seductions. 
But  its  a]')]'»rehensions  were  absurd  ;  for  it  is  not  by  their  public 
communications  with  the  chambers  that  the  ministers  usually 
corru]3t  the  national  representation.  IMirabeau's  motion  was 
negatived,  and  Lanjuinais,  pushing  rigour  still  further,  proposed 
to  forbid  the  existing  deputies  to  accept  the  ministry.  A  violent 
debate  ensued.  Though  the  motive  of  these  propositions  was 
known,  it  was  not  avowed  ;  and  Mirabeau,  who  was  incapable 
of  dissimulation,  at  length  exclaimed  that  it  would  be  wrong, 
for  the  sake  of  a  single  individual,  to  take  a  measure  pernicious 
to  the  State  ;  that  he  supported  the  motion,  on  condition  that 
the  ministry  should  be  interdicted,  not  to  all  the  present 
deputies,  but  only  to  M.  de  Mirabeau,  deputy  of  the  seneschal- 
ship  of  Aix.  His  frankness  and  boldness  were  of  no  avail,  and 
the  motion  was  unanimously  adopted. 

We  have  seen  how  the  State  was  divided  between  the  emi- 
grants, the  Queen,  the  King,  and  different  popular  chiefs, 
such  as  Lafayette,  Mirabeau,  Barnave,  and  Lameth.  No 
decisive  event  like  that  of  the  14th  of  July  or  the  5th  of 
October  was  possible  for  a  long  time  to  come.  It  was  requisite 
that  fresh  contrarieties  shoidd  exas])erate  the  Court  and  the 
people,  and  ]iroduce  a  signal  rupture. 

The  Assembly  had  removed  to  Paris,  after  repeated  assur- 
ances of  tranquillity  on  the  part  of  the  commune,  and  the 
promise  of  entire  liberty  in  their  votes.     Mounier  and  Lally- 

from  tlie  Comte  d'Artois,  and  cafterwanls  from  the  Iving  ;  but  it  was  not  con- 
tinued till  the  time  of  hi.s  death,  from  fnidiuc,'  that  lu;  was  not  so  idiant  as  the 
Court  l>arty  expected." — Alison. 
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Tollendal,  indigiuuit  at  the  events  of  the  5th  and  6th  of 
October,  had  resigned  their  seats,  saying  that  they  would  not 
be  either  spectators  of,  or  accomplices  in,  the  crimes  of  the 
factious.  They  must  have  regretted  this  desertion  of  the 
public  welfare,  especially  when  they  saw  Maury  and  Cazalès, 
after  seceding  from  the  Assembly,  soon  return  to  it,  and 
courageously  support  to  the  end  the  cause  which  they  had 
espoused.  Mounier,  retiring  to  Dauphiné,  assembled  the  States 
of  the  province  ;  but  a  decree  soon  caused  them  to  be  dissolved 
without  any  resistance.  Thus  Mounier  and  Lally,  who,  at  the 
period  of  the  junction  of  the  orders,  and  of  the  oath  at  the 
tennis-court,  had  been  the  heroes  of  the  people,  were  no 
longer  held  in  any  estimation  by  them.  The  parliaments  had 
been  first  outstripped  by  the  popular  power  ;  so  had  Mounier, 
Lally,  and  Necker  been  after  them  ;  and  so  many  others  were 
very  soon  destined  to  be. 

The  dearth,  the  exaggerated  but  nevertheless  real  cause  of 
the  disturbances,  gave  occasion  also  to  a  crime.  A  baker 
named  François  was  murdered  by  some  brigands.  Lafayette 
succeeded  in  securing  the  culpiits,  and  delivered  them  up  to 
the  Ohatelet,  which  was  invested  with  an  extraordinary  juris- 
diction over  all  offences  relative  to  the  Revolution.  Here 
Besenval,  and  all  those  who  were  accused  of  having  a  hand 
in  the  aristocratic  conspiracy  foiled  on  the  I4tli  of  July,  were 
under  trial.  The  C^hûtelet  was  authorized  to  try  according  to 
new  forms.  Till  the  introduction  of  the  trial  by  jury,  which 
was  not  yet  instituted,  the  Assembly  had  ordered  publicity,  the 
contradictory  defence,  and  all  the  measures  which  operated  as 
safeguards  to  innocence.  The  murderers  of  François  were 
condemned,  and  tranquillity  was  restored.  Upon  this  occasicm 
Lafayette  and  l^ailly  ])roposed  the  adoption  of  martial  law. 
The  motion,  though  strongly  opposed  by  ]\()bespierre,  who 
thenceforward  showed  himself  a  warm  iiartisan  of  the  people 
and  the  poor,  was  nevertheless  approved  by  the  majority.  By 
virtue  of  this  law,  the  municipalities  were  responsible  for  the 
iniblic  tran(|uillity  ;  in  case  of  disturbance,  they  were  directed 
to  recjuire  the  aid  of  the  regular  troops  or  the  militia  ;  and  they 
were  enjoined,  after  three  warnings,  to  employ  force  against 
seditious  assemblages.  A  committee  of  search  was  established 
in  the  commune  of  Paris  and  in  the  National  Assembly,  to  look 
after  the  numerous  enemies  whose  machinations  crossed  each 
other  in  all  directions.  All  these  measures  were  not  more  tlian 
sufficient  to  control  the  host  of  adv(M-saries  leagued  against  the 
new  revolution. 

The    formation    of    the    constitution    was    prosecuted    with 
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activity.  Tlie  fciidul  system  liad  l^een  abolislicid  ;  but  there 
was  still  wanting  a  last  measure  for  destroying  those  great 
bodies  which  had  been  enemies  constituted  in  the  State  against 
the  State.  The  clerg}^  possessed  immense  property.  It  had 
been  conferred  on  them  by  princes  as  feudal  grants,  or  by  the 
pious  by  way  of  legacy.  If  the  property  of  indi\iduals,  the 
fruit  and  object  of  their  labour,  ought  to  be  respected,  that 
which  had  been  given  to  bodies  for  a  certain  purpose  might 
have  another  destination  assigned  to  it  by  the  law.  It  was  for 
the  service  of  religion,  or  at  least  upon  this  pretext,  that  it  had 
been  bestowed  ;  religion  being  a  ]mblic  service,  the  law  had  a 
right  to  provide  for  it  in  a  totally  different  manner.  The 
Abbé  Maury  here  displayed  his  imperturbable  spirit  :  he  gave 
the  alarm  to  the  landed  proprietors,  threatened  them  with 
speedy  spoliation,  and  declared  that  the  provinces  were  sacri- 
ficed to  the  stockjobbers  of  the  capital.  His  sophistry  was 
singular  enough  to  be  recorded.  It  was  to  pay  the  public  debt 
that  the  property  of  the  clergy  was  disposed  of  ;  the  creditors 
were  the  great  capitalists  of  Paris  ;  the  property  which  was 
sacrificed  to  them  was  in  the  provinces  :  hence  the  bold 
reasoner  concluded  that  it  was  sacrificing  the  country  to  the 
capital  ;  as  if  the  country  were  not,  on  the  contrary,  a  gainer 
by  the  new  division  of  those  immense  estates  hitherto  reserved 
for  the  luxury  of  a  few  indolent  churchmen. 

All  these  efforts  were  useless.  The  Bishop  of  Autun.  the 
author  of  the  proposal,  and  Thouret,  the  deputy,  demolished 
these  vain  sophisms.*  The  Assembly  was  proceeding  to  resolve 
that  all  the  possessions  of  the  clergy  belonged  to  the  State  ; 
the  opposition,  however,  still  insisted  on  the  question  of  pro- 
perty. They  were  told,  that  if  they  were  proprietors,  the 
nation  had  a  right  to  make  use  of  their  property,  since  this 

*  "Talleyrand,  Bishop  of  Autun,  proposed  to  the  clerf,fy  to  renounce  the 
property  of  the  ecclesiastical  benefices  in  favour  of  the  nation,  which  would 
employ  it  in  the  support  of  the  altars  and  the  jiaynient  of  its  debt.  He  proved 
the  justice  and  the  })ropriety  of  this  nveasure  ;  he  showed  the  great  advantages 
which  would  result  h'oni  it  to  the  State.  The  clergy  struggled  against  this  pro- 
position, but  it  was  carried  on  the  2nd  of  December.  From  that  moment  the 
hatred  of  the  clergy  to  the  Revolution  broke  forth.  It  had  been  less  intractable 
than  the  noblesse  at  the  commencement  of  the  States-general,  in  the  hope  of 
preserving  its  wealth  ;  afterwards  it  showed  itself  not  less  opposed  to  the  new 
regime." — Mk/nct. 

"M.  de  Talleyrand  is  the  only  bishop  ever  ajjpointed  by  the  choice,  and  at  the 
request  of  the  clergy  of  France.  He  was  then  Abbe  de  Périgord,  and  agent  of 
the  clergy  ;  but,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  man  of 
such  high  birth,  Louis  XVI.  had  delayed  appointing  him.  The  general  assembly 
of  the  clergy  expressly  voted  that  a  representation  should  be  made  to  the  King 
in  their  name,  exjjressive  of  their  astonishment  that  the  Abbe  de  IV'rigord  was 
not  made  a  bishop  ;  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  indication  that  the  King 
at  last  gave  him  the  bishopric  of  Autun." — Memoirs  of  I. af ay  elle. 
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kind  of  property  had  frequently  been  employed  in  cases  of 
emergency  for  the  service  of  the  State.  This  they  did  not 
deny.  Taking  ad^■antage  of  their  assent,  Mirabeau  then  moved 
that  for  tlie  words  hclomj  to,  should  be  substituted,  are  at  the 
disposal  of,  tlie  State  ;  and  the  discussion  was  instantly  termi- 
nated by  a  great  majority.  The  Assembly  thus  destroyed  the 
formidable  power  of  the  clergy  and  the  luxury  of  the  high 
dignitaries  of  the  order,  and  secured  those  immense  financial 
resources  which  so  long  upheld  the  lievolution.  At  the  same 
time  it  provided  for  the  subsistence  of  the  curés  by  resolving 
that  their  salaries  should  not  be  less  than  twelve  hundred 
francs,  adding,  moreover,  the  use  of  a  parsonage-house  and 
garden.  It  declared  that  it  ceased  to  recognize  religious  vows, 
and  restored  liberty  to  all  the  inmates  of  cloisters,  leaving  to 
those  who  preferred  it  the  right  of  continuing  the  monastic 
life.  Their  property  was  withdrawn,  and  pensions  were  granted 
in  its  stead.  Carrying  its  foiecast  still  farther,  it  established 
a  difference  between  the  wealthy  orders  and  the  mendicant 
orders,  and  proportioned  the  salary  of  both  to  their  former 
condition.  It  j^^^rsued  the  same  course  in  regard  to  pensions  ; 
and  when  Camus  the  Jansenist,  desirous  of  returning  to  the 
evangelical  simplicity,  proposed  to  reduce  all  pensions  to  one 
very  low  standard,  the  Assembly,  on  the  recommendation  of 
]\Iirabeau,  reduced  them  propoitionably  to  their  actual  value, 
and  suitably  to  the  former  state  of  the  receivers.  It  was 
impossible  to  carry  attention  to  previous  habits  to  a  greater 
length,  and  in  this  consists  the  real  resijcct  for  propert3\  In 
like  manner,  when  the  Protestants,  expatriated  ever  since  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  reclaimed  their  possessions,  the  Assembly 
restored  such  only  as  had  not  been  sold. 

Pmdent  and  delicate  in  regard  to  persons,  the  Assembly 
treated  things  without  ceremony,  and  was  much  bolder  in 
matters  relating  to  the  constitution.  The  prerogatives  of  the 
great  powers  had  been  fixed  :  the  question  now  was,  the  division 
of  the  territory  of  the  kingdom.  It  had  always  been  divided 
into  provinces,  successively  united  with  ancient  France.  These 
provinces,  differing  from  one  another  in  laws,  i^rivileges,  and 
manners,  fornu'd  a  most  heterogeneous  whole.     Sièyes*  con- 

*  "  Sièyes  was  one  of  tlicst;  innii  wlio  in  a,<;e.s  of  enthusiasm  found  a  sect, 
and  in  an  ajte  of  int(;lli,i^encc  exercise  the  ascendant  of  a  powerful  understand- 
ing. .Solitude  and  ])lnloso])liic  speculation  had  rijieued  it  for  a  hap]»)'  moment  ; 
iiis  ideas  were  now,  vij,'orous,  various,  hut  little  systematic.  .Society  had  in 
particular  been  the  ol)ject  of  his  examination  ;  he  liad  followed  its  prof^ress,  and 
decomposed  its  machinery.  Tlie  nature  of  government  appeared  to  him  less  a 
question  of  right  than  a  (piestion  of  epoch.  Although  cool  and  deliberate,  Sièyes 
had  the  arilour  which  insjàres  the  investigation  of  truth,  and  the  fearlessness  to 
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ceivod  tlie  idea  of  bleiuliiig"  tluMii  together  by  a  new  division, 
which  should  annihilate  the  ancient  demarcations,  and  introduce 
the  same  laws  and  the  same  spirit  into  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
This  was  accomplished  by  the  division  into  departments.  These 
were  divided  into  districts,  and  the  districts  into  municipalities. 
In  all  these  degrees  the  princi])le  of  representation  was  admitted. 
The  departmental  administration,  that  of  the  district,  and  that 
of  the  communes,  were  assigned  to  a  deliberative  council  and 
to  an  executive  council  ;  both  were  elective.  These  various 
authorities  depended  the  one  on  the  other,  and  they  had  the 
same  ])owers  throughout  their  respective  jurisdictions.  The 
department  made  the  assessments  of  the  taxes  upon  the  dis- 
tricts, the  districts  upon  the  communes,  and  the  commune  upon 
individuals. 

The  Assembly  then  fixed  the  quality  of  a  citizen  enjoying 
political  rights.  It  required  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and 
the  payment  of  contributions  to  the  amount  of  one  silver  mark. 
Every  man  who  combined  these  conditions  had  the  title  of 
active  citizen,  and  those  who  did  not,  styled  themselves  passive 
citizens.  These  extremely  simple  denominations  were  turned 
into  ridicule  ;  for  it  is  names  that  people  lay  hold  of  when  they 
want  to  depreciate  things  ;  but  they  were  natural,  and  ai^tly  ex- 
])ressed  tlieir  object.  'J'he  active  citizen  concurred  in  elections, 
either  for  the  formation  of  the  administrations,  or  for  that  of 
the  Assembly.  The  elections  of  the  deputies  had  two  degrees. 
No  specific  condition  was  required  to  constitute  eligibility  ;  for, 
as  it  was  observed  in  the  Assembly,  a  man  is  an  elector  by  his 
existence  in  societ}^,  and  he  must  be  eligible  from  the  mere 
confidence  of  the  electors. 

These  operations,  interrupted  by  a  thousand  incidental  dis- 
cussions, were  nevertheless  prosecuted  with  great  ardour.  The 
right  side  (the  party  of  the  nobility  and  clergy)  only  contributed 
by  its  obstinacy  to  impede  them,  the  moment  opportunity  offered 
to  contest  any  portion  of  influence  with  the  nation.  The  popular 
deputies,  on  the  contrary,  though  forming  several  parties,  acted 

insist  on  its  j>romul<;atioii  ;  tlius  hv.  was  absolute  in  his  notions,  despisini,'  the 
ideas  of  otliers  because  lie  found  them  incomplete,  and  in  his  eyes,  only  the  half- 
truth,  which  was  error.  Contradiction  irritated  him  ;  he  was  little  communi- 
cative ;  he  would  have  wished  to  make  himself  thoroughly  understood,  but  he 
could  not  succeed  with  all  the  world.  His  disciples  transmitted  his  systems 
to  others — a  circumstance  which  gave  him  a  certain  air  of  mystcriousness,  antl 
rendered  him  the  object  of  a  .sort  of  adoration.  He  had  the  authority  wliich 
complete  political  science  bestows,  and  the  constitution  could  have  sprung  from 
his  head,  all  armed  like  the  Minerva  of  Jupiter,  or  the  legislation  of  the  ancients, 
if  in  our  times  every  one  had  not  wished  to  assist  in  it,  or  to  judge  of  it.  Never- 
tlieless,  with  some  modifications,  his  jdans  were  generally  adopted,  and  he  had 
in  the  comniitten  far  more  disciples  than  fellow-labourers."— ,l/(V/«rf. 
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in  concert,  or  differed  witliout  animosit}',  agreeably  to  their 
private  opinions.  It  was  easy  to  perceive  that  among  tliem 
conviction  predominated  over  party  considerations.  Thouret, 
Mirabeau,  Diiport,  Sieves,  Camiis,  Chapelier,  were  seen  alter- 
nately uniting  and  dividing,  according  to  their  opinion,  in  each 
discussion.  As  for  the  members  of  tlie  nobility  and  clergy, 
they  never  appeared  but  in  party  discussions.  If  the  parlia- 
ments had  issued  decrees  against  the  Assembly,  if  deputies  or 
writers  had  insulted  it,  they  then  came  forward,  ready  to  support 
them.  They  supported  also  the  military  commandants  against 
the  people,  the  slave-traders  against  the  negro  slaves  ;  they 
were  against  the  admission  of  Jews  and  Protestants  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  common  rights.  Lastly,  when  Genoa  declared 
against  France,  on  account  of  the  enfranchisement  of  Corsica, 
and  the  union  of  that  island  with  the  kingdom,  they  were  in 
favour  of  Genoa  against  France.  In  short,  aliens,  indifferent 
to  all  beneficial  discussions,  not  listening  to  them,  but  convers- 
ing among  themselves,  they  never  rose  but  when  there  were 
rights  or  liberty  to  be  refused.* 

As  we  have  already  observed,  it  was  no  longer  possible  to 
attempt  any  great  conspiracy  in  favour  of  the  King,  since  the 
aristocracy  was  put  to  flight,  and  the  Court  was  encompassed 
by  the  Assembly,  the  people,  and  the  national  militia.  Partial 
movements  were  therefore  all  that  the  malcontents  could 
attempt.  They  fomented  the  discontent  of  the  officers  who 
adhered  to  the  former  order  of  things  ;  while  the  soldiers, 
having  everything  to  gain,  inclined  to  the  new.  Violent 
quarrels  took  place  between  the  army  and  the  populace  :  the 
soldiers  frequently  gave  up  their  officers  to  the  mob,  who 
murdered  them  ;  at  other  times,  these  mutual  jealousies  were 
happily  appeased,  and  all  again  became  quiet,  when  the  com- 
mandants of  towns  could  conduct  themselves  with  any  address, 
and  had  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  new  constitution. 
The  clergy  had  inundated  Brittany  with  protestations  against 
the  alienation  of  its  property.  Attempts  were  made  to  excite 
a  reninant  of  religious  fanaticism  in  the  provinces,  where  the 
ancient  superstition  still  prevailed.  The  parliaments  were  also 
employed,  and  a  last  trial  was  made  of  their  authority.  Their 
vacation  had  been  prorogued  by  the  Assembly,  because  it  did 
not  wish  to  have  any  discussion  with  them  during  the  interval 
that  should  elapse  before  it  could  dissolve  them,  "^riie  chambers 
of  vacation  administered  justice  in  their  absence.  At  liouen, 
at  Nantes,  at  lleinies,  they  passed  resolutions,  in  which  they 
deplored  the  ruin  of  the  ancient  monarchy  and  the  violation  of 

*  See  Appendix  S. 
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its  laws  ;  and  without  incutioiuiiii"  tlie  Assembly,  they  seemed 
to  point  to  it  as  the  cause  of  all  the  prevailing  evils.  They 
were  called  to  the  bar,  and  delicately  reprimanded.  That  of 
Rennes,  as  the  most  culpable,  was  declared  inca])able  of  ful- 
filling its  functions.  That  of  Metz  had  insinuated  that  the 
King  was  not  free.  Such,  as  we  have  already  observed,  was 
the  |)olicy  of  the  discontented  :  as  they  could  not  make  use  of 
the  King,  they  sought  to  represent  him  as  in  a  state  of  restraint, 
and  for  this  reason  they  were  desirous  of  annulling  all  the  laws 
to  which  he  appeared  to  assent.  He  seemed  himself  to  second 
this  policy.  He  would  not  recall  his  life-guards,  who  were  dis- 
missed on  the  5th  and  6th  of  October,  and  caused  the  duty 
about  his  person  to  be  performed  by  the  national  militia, 
among  whom  he  knew  that  he  was  safe.  His  intention  was 
to  appear  to  be  a  captive.  The  commune  of  Paris  foiled  this 
too  petty  artifice  by  soliciting  the  King  to  recall  his  guards, 
which  he  refused  to  do  upon  frivolous  pretexts,  and  through 
the  medium  of  the  Queen.* 

The  year  1790  had  just  commenced,  and  a  general  agitation 
began  to  be  ])erceptible.  Three  tolerably  quiet  months  had 
passed  since  the  5th  and  6th  of  October,  and  the  commotion 
seemed  to  be  breaking  out  anew.  Violent  storms  are  always 
followed  by  calms,  and  these  calms  by  petty  gusts,  which 
gradually  become  more  and  more  vehement.  These  disturb- 
ances were  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  the 
Court,  and  even  of  England,  who  directed  her  ambassador  to 
justify  her  conduct.  The  paid  companies  of  the  national  guard 
were  themselves  infected  with  this  general  discontent.  Some 
soldiers  assembled  in  the  Cham])s  Elysees,  and  demanded  an 

*  The  question  of  the  recall  of  tlie  Kincj's  guards  furnished  occasion  for  an 
anecdote  which  deserves  to  be  recorded.  The  Queen  complained  to  M.  de  Lafa- 
yette tliat  the  King  was  not  free,  and,  in  proof  of  tliis,  she  alleged  tliat  the  duty 
of  the  palace  was  done  by  the  national  guard,  and  not  by  the  life-guards.  LI.  de 
Lafayette  immediately  asked  her  if  slie  should  bo  gratified  by  the  recall  of  the 
latter.  The  Queen  at  first  hesitated  to  answer  ;  but  she  durst  not  refuse  the 
otier  made  by  the  general  to  bring  about  their  recall.  He  instantly  repaired 
to  the  municipality,  which,  at  his  instigation,  presented  a  formal  petition  to 
tlie  King  to  recall  his  life-guards,  olfering  to  share  with  them  the  duty  of  the 
palace.  The  King  and  C^>ueen  were  not  displeased  with  this  solicitation  ;  but 
they  were  soon  rendered  sensible  of  its  consequences,  and  those  who  were  de- 
sirous that  they  should  not  appear  to  be  free  induced  them  to  refuse  their  com- 
pliance. It  was  nevertheless  embarrassing  to  assign  a  motive  for  their  refusal  ; 
and  the  Queen,  to  whom  difficult  commissions  were  frequently  allotted,  was 
directed  to  tell  Vl.  de  Lafayette  that  the  proposal  of  the  municipality  was  not 
acceded  to.  The  motive  which  she  alleged  was,  that  the  King  would  not  exjiose 
the  life-guards  to  the  risk  of  being  murdered.  M.  de  Lafayette  had  just  met 
one  of  them  walking  in  uniform  in  the  Palais  Royal.  He  mentioned  this  fact 
to  the  Queen,  who  was  still  more  embarrassed,  but  persisted  in  the  determination 
which  she  was  charged  to  express. 
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increase  ol"  pay.  Lafayette,  ])resent  everywliere,  hastened  to 
tlie  spot,  dispersed  and  piniislied  them,  and  restored  quiet 
among  lais  troops,  who  were  still  faithful,  notwithstanding 
these  sliglit  interruptions  of  discipline. 

There  were  great  rumours  of  a  plot  against  the  Assembly 
and  the  municipality,  the  supposed  ringleader  of  which  was 
the  Marquis  de  Favras.*  He  was  a])prehended,  with  circum- 
stances of  public  notoriety,  and  sent  to  the  (Jhûtelet.  It  was 
immediately  reported  that  Bailly  and  Lafayette  were  to  have 
been  assassinated  ;  that  twelve  hundred  liorse  were  ready  at 
Versailles  to  cany  ofï  the  King  ;  that  an  army  composed  of 
Swiss  and  Piedmontese  was  to  receive  him  and  to  march  to 
Paris.  The  alarm  s]:>read.  It  was  added  that  Favras  was  the 
secret  agent  of  the  highest  personages.  Suspicion  was  directed 
to  Monsieur,  the  King's  brother.  Favras  had  been  in  his  guards, 
and,  moreover,  had  negotiated  a  loan  in  his  behalf.  Monsieur, 
alarmed  at  the  agitation  which  prevailed,  repaired  to  the  Hôtel 
de  Ville,  protested  against  the  insinuations  thrown  out  against 
hiiu,  explained  his  connection  with  Favras,  appealed  to  his 
popular  sentiments  formerly  manifested  in  the  Assembly  of 
the  Notables,  and  desired  that  he  might  be  judged,  not  from 
public  rumours,  but  from  his  known  and  unswerving  patrio- 
tism, f  His  speech  was  received  with  shouts  of  apjjlause,  and 
the  crowd  escorted  him  back  to  his  residence. 

The  trial  of  Favras  was  continued.  This  Favras  had  run 
all  over  Europe,  married  a  foreign  princess,  and  been  devising 
plans  for  retrieving  his  fortunes.  He  had  been  engaged  in 
them  on  the  14th  of  July,  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  October,  and 
in  the  last  months  of  1 789.  The  witnesses  who  accused  him 
furnished  precise  particulars  of  his  last  scheme.  ^Jlie  murder 
of    Bailly  and   Lafa3"ette,    and    the    abduction    of    the   King, 

*  See  Appendix  T. 

t  Tlie  spcccli  of  Monsieur  at  tlie  Hôtel  de  Ville  contains  a  passage  too  impor- 
tant not  to  be  rpioted  here  : — 

"As  to  my  ])rivate  opinions,"  said  this  august  personage,  "  I  shall  speak  of 
them  with  confidence  to  my  fellow-citizens.  Ever  since  the  day  tliat  in  the 
second  Assembly  of  Notables  I  declared  my  sentiments  respecting  the  funda- 
mental question  which  elivided  people's  minds,  I  have  not  ceased  to  believe  that 
a  great  revolution  was  at  hand  ;  that  the  King,  by  his  intentions,  his  virtues, 
and  his  supreme  I'ank,  ought  to  be  the  head  of  it,  since  it  could  not  be  bcnelicial 
to  the  nation  without  being  ec^ually  so  to  the  monarch  ;  in  short,  that  the  royal 
authority  ought  to  be  the  rampart  of  the  national  liberty,  and  the  national  liberty 
the  basis  of  the  royal  authority.  I  challenge  you  to  ])roduce  a  single  one  of  my 
actions,  a  single  one  of  my  exj)ressions,  which  has  contradicted  these  principles, 
which  lias  shown  that  in  what  circumstances  soever  I  have  been  ])laced,  the 
hajipiness  of  the  King  and  that  of  the  people  have  ceased  to  be  the  sole  object 
of  my  thoughts  and  my  views.  I  have  therefore  a  right  to  be  believed  on  my 
word.  I  never  have  changed  my  sentiments  and  jjrinciples,  and  I  never  will 
change  them." 
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a])])ear{>d  to  form  part  of  this  sclieme  ;  but  tlicrc  was  no 
])roof  that  the  twelve  hiiiulred  horse  were  in  readiness,  or 
that  the  Swiss  and  Piedniontese  army  was  in  motion.  Cir- 
cumstances were  far  from  favourable  to  Favras.  The  Chatelet 
had  just  liberated  Besenval  and  the  other  persons  implicated 
in  the  plot  of  the  14th  of  July  :  public  opinion  was  dissatis- 
fied. Lafaj^ette  nevertheless  encouraged  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Chatelet,  exhorted  them  to  be  just,  and  assured  them  that 
their  sentence,  be  it  what  it  might,  should  be  executed. 

This  trial  revived  the  sus])icions  against  the  Court.  '^J^hese 
new  schemes  caused  it  to  be  deemed  incorrigible  ;  for  even 
in  the  midst  of  Paris  it  was  still  seen  conspiring.  The  King 
was  therefore  advised  to  take  a  decisive  step,  which  should 
satisfy  public  opinion. 

On  the  4th  of  February  1790  the  Assembly  was  sur- 
prised to  perceive  some  alterations  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  hall.  The  steps  of  the  bureau  were  covered  with  a 
carpet  sprinkled  with  fieurs-de-lis.  The  arm-chair  of  the 
secretaries  was  lowered  ;  the  president  was  standing  beside 
the  seat  which  he  usually  occupied.  "Here  is  the  King!" 
suddenly  exclaimed  the  doorkeepers  ;  and  Louis  XVI.  in- 
stantly entered  the  hall.  The  Assembly  rose  at  his  ap- 
pearance, and  he  was  received  with  applause.  A  concourse 
of  spectators,  quickly  collected,  filled  the  tribunes,  thronged 
all  parts  of  the  hall,  and  awaited  the  royal  speech  with  the 
utmost  impatience.  Louis  XVL.  standing,  addressed  the  seated 
Assembl}'  :  he  began  by  referring  to  the  troubles  to  which 
France  had  fallen  a  prey,  the  efforts  which  he  had  made  to 
allay  them,  and  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people  ;  he  re- 
capitulated the  proceedings  of  the  representatives,  observing 
that  he  had  attempted  the  same  things  in  the  provincial 
assemblies  ;  lastly,  he  showed  that  he  had  himself  formerly 
the  very  same  wishes  which  had  just  been  realized.  He  added, 
that  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  unite  more  particularly  with  the 
representatives  of  the  nation  at  a  moment  w^hen  decrees 
destined  to  establish  a  new  organization  in  the  kingdom  had 
been  submitted  to  him.  He  would  ])romote,  he  said,  with  all 
his  power  the  success  of  that  vast  organization  ;  every  attem])t 
hostile  to  it  should  be  held  culpable,  and  opposed  with  all  his 
means.  At  these  words  the  hall  rang  with  plaudits.  The 
King  continued  ;  and  referiing  to  his  own  sacrifices,  he  ex- 
horted all  those  who  had  been  losers  to  take  example  from 
his  resignation,  and  to  indemnify  themselves  for  their  losses 
by  the  blessings  which  the  new  constitution  promised  to 
France.      But  when,  after  vowing  to  defend  that  constitution, 
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he  added,  lliat  lio  wo\ild  do  still  more,  and  that,  in  concert 
with  the  Queen,  he  wouki  early  jjredispose  the  mind  and  heart 
ot"  his  son  in  favour  of  the  new  order  of  things,  and  accustom 
him  to  seek  happiness  in  the  happiness  of  the  French,  cries  of 
attachment  burst  forth  from  all  quarters — all  hands  were  out- 
stretched towards  the  monarch,  all  eyes  looked  for  the  mother 
and  her  son,  all  voices  asked  for  them  :  the  transport  was 
universal.  At  length  the  King  concluded  his  speech  by  re- 
commending ]3eace  and  concord  to  his  good  people,  hy  whom  he 
is  assured  that  he  is  loved,  vjhen  those  around  hhn  wish  to  cheer 
him  up  under  his  trovMes*  At  these  last  words  all  present 
burst  forth  into  exclamations  of  gratitude.  The  jjresident 
made  a  short  reply,  in  which  he  adverted  to  the  disturbed 
feelings  which  prevailed  in  all  hearts.  The  Prince  was  con- 
ducted back  to  the  Tuileries  by  the  multitude.  The  Assembly 
voted  thanks  to  him  and  to  the  Queen.  A  new  idea  was 
started  ;  Louis  XVI.  had  engaged  to  uphold  the  constitution  ; 
it  was  fitting  that  the  deputies  should  bind  themselves  to  do 
the  same.  The  civic  oath  was  therefore  proposed,  and  every 
deputy  came  forward  to  swear  to  be  faithful  to  the  nation,  to  the 
law,  and  to  the  King  ;  and  to  uphold  loith  all  his  yoivcr  the  con- 
stit2ctio7i  decreed  hij  the  National  Assembly,  and  accepted  hy  the 
King.  The  supplementary  members,  the  deputies  of  commerce, 
desired  to  take  the  oath  in  their  turn  ;  the  tribunes  and  the 
galleries  followed  their  example,  and  on  all  sides  nothing  was 
to  be  heard  but  the  words,  /  swear  it. 

The  oath  was  repeated  at  the  Hôtel  de  Ville,  and  by  commune 
after  commune  throughout  France.  Bejoicings  were  ordered, 
which  appeared  to  be  general  and  sincere.  This  was  certainly 
a  fair  occasion  for  the  Court  to  commence  a  new  line  of  conduct, 
insteq,d  of  frustrating  this,  as  all  previous  advances  towards  a 
reconciliation  on  the  part  of  the  people  ;  but  the  very  same 
evening,  whilst  Paris  was  in  a  blaze  with  bonfires  kindled  to 
celebrate  the  happy  event,  the  Court  had  betaken  itself  again  to 
its  ill-humour,  and  the  popular  deputies  experienced  from  it  a 
reception  wholly  different  from  that  which  was  reserved  for  the 
noble  de])uties.  In  vain  did  Lafayette,  whose  advice  was  replete 
with  good  sense  and  zeal,  rejieat  to  the  Court  that  the  Iving 
could  no  longer  waver,  and  that  he  ought  to  attach  himself 
altogether  to  the  popular  party,  and  strive  to  win  its  confidence  ; 
that  for  this  purpose  it  was  requisite  that  his  intentions  should 
not  only  be  proclaimed  to  the  Assembly,  but  that  they  should 
be  manifested  by  his  minutest  actions  ;  that  he  ought  to  show 
displeasure  at  every  ex]iression  in  the  least  degree  equivocal 

*  See.  Appendix  U. 
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used  ill  his  presence,  and  reprove  the  slightest  doubt  tlirown 
out  as  to  his  real  sentiments  ;  that  he  ought  to  show  neither 
restraint  nor  dissatisfaction,  nor  to  leave  any  secret  hope  to  the 
aristocrats  ;  and  lastly,  that  the  ministers  ought  to  be  united, 
instead  of  entering  into  rivalship  with  the  Assembly,  and  oblig- 
ing it  to  have  recourse  incessantly  to  the  ]mblic  o])inion.  In 
vain  did  Lafayette  re]")eat  these  prudent  counsels  with  respect- 
ful earnestness  :  the  King  received  his  letters,  and  thought  him 
an  honest  man  ;  the  Queen  repulsed  them  with  petulance,  and 
even  seemed  to  be  irritated  by  the  respect  ]:)aid  by  the  general. 
She  gave  a  much  better  rece]:)tion  to  Mirabeau,  who  possessed 
more  influence,  but  was  certainly  a  man  of  less  irreproachable 
character  than  Lafayette. 

The  communications  of  Mirabeau  with  the  Court  still  con- 
tinued. He  had  even  kept  up  an  intercourse  with  Mon- 
sieur, whose  opinions  rendered  him  more  accessible  to  the 
popular  party,  and  he  had  repeated  to  him  what  he  had 
never  ceased  to  tell  the  Queen  and  M.  de  Montmorin, 
that  the  monarchy  could  not  be  saved  unless  by  liberty. 
Mirabeau  at  length  came  to  terms  with  the  Court  by  means 
of  an  intermediate  agent.  He  declared  his  principles  in  a 
kind  of  profession  of  faith  ;  he  engaged  not  to  swerve  from 
them,  and  to  support  the  Court  so  long  as  it  should  follow 
the  same  line.  A  considerable  salary  w^as  given  to  him  in 
return.  Morality  indeed  condemns  such  treaties,  and  insists 
that  a  man  ought  to  do  his  duty  for  the  sake  of  duty  alone. 
But  was  this  selling  himself  ?  A  weak  man  would  no 
doubt  have  sold  himself  by  sacrificing  his  principles  ;  but 
the  mighty  Mirabeau,  so  far  from  sacrificing  his.  brought 
power  over  to  the  Court,  and  received  from  it  that  aid  which 
his  urgent  necessities  and  his  licentious  passions  rendered 
indispensable  to  him.  Unlike  those  who  give  up  for  a  high 
]irice  mean  talents  and  a  cowardly  conscience,  Mirabeau, 
inflexible  in  his  principles,  combated  by  turns  his  own  party 
and  the  Court,  as  if  he  had  not  expected  popularity  from  the 
former,  or  the  means  of  existence  from  the  latter.  To  such 
a  ])oint  was  this  opposition  carried,  that  historians,  unable  to 
believe  him  an  ally  of  the  Court  which  he  combated,  have  not 
fixed  the  date  of  his  treaty  earlier  than  the  year  1791,  though 
it  was  concluded  in  the  very  first  months  of  1790.  Mirabeau 
saw  the  Queen,  charmed  her  by  his  superiority,  and  experienced 
from  her  a  reception  that  flattered  him  exceedingly.*  That 
extraordinary  man  had  a  keen  relish  for  all  pleasures — for 
those  of  vanity  as  well  as  for  those  of  the  passions.     It  was 

*  See  Appendix  V. 
VOL.  I.  8  * 
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necessary  to  take  him  witli  his  strength  and  his  foibles,  and 
to  employ  him  for  the  common  cause.  lîesides  Lafayette  and 
Mirabeau,  the  Court  relied  on  iiouille,  whom  it  is  time  to 
introduce  to  the  reader.* 

Bouille,  full  of  courage,  integrity,  and  talent,  had  all  the 
prejudices  of  the  aristocracy,  and  was  distinguished  from  it 
only  by  less  infatuation,  and  more  experience  in  business. 
Ha\iiig  retired  to  Metz,  where  he  commanded  a  vast  extent 
of  frontier  and  a  great  part  of  the  army,  he  strove  to  foment 
jealousies  between  his  troops  and  the  national  guard,  in 
order  that  he  might  keep  his  soldiers  steady  to  the  Court. f 
Placed  there  on  the  watch,  he  scared  the  popular  party  ; 
he  seemed  the  general  of  the  monarchy,  as  Lafayette  was 
the  general  of  the  constitution.  The  aristocracy  nevertheless 
displeased  him,  the  weakness  of  the  King  disgusted  him  with 
the  service,  and  he  would  have  quitted  it  had  he  not  been 
pressed  by  Louis  XVI.  to  continue  in  it.  Bouille  was  full 
of  honour.  After  taking  his  oath,  he  thought  of  nothing  but 
how"  to  serve  the  King  and  the  constitution.  The  Court 
therefore  needed  but  to  unite  Lafayette,  Mirabeau,  and 
Bouille,  and  through  them  it  would  have  had  the  national 
guards,  the  Assembly,  and  the  army,  that  is  to  say,  the 
three  powers  of  the  day.  Some  motives,  it  is  true,  divided 
these  three  pei'sonages.  Lafayette,  full  of  good-nature,  was 
ready  to  unite  with  all  who  were  desirous  of  serving  the 
King  and  the  constitution  ;  but  Mirabeau  was  jealous  of 
Lafayette's  power,  dreaded  his  purity,  which  was  so  highly 
extolled,  and  seemed  to  regard  it  as  a  reproach.  Bouille 
hated  in  Lafayette  his  enthusiastic  character,  and  perhaps 
viewed  in  him  an  irreproachable  enemy  ;  he  preferred 
Mirabeau,  whom  he  deemed  more  manageable,  and  less 
rigorous  in  his  political  creed.  It  was  for  the  Court  to 
unite  these  three  men  by  removing  their  particular  motives 
for  keeping  aloof  from  each  other.  But  there  was  only  one 
bond  of  union — a  free  monarchy.  The  Court  ought  there- 
fore to  have  frankly  resigned  itself  to  its  only  course,  and 
to  have  followed  it  up  with  all  its  might.  But  the  Court, 
ever  unsteady,  received  Lafayette  coldly  without  repulsing 
him;  paid  Mirabeau,  who  lectured  it  from  time  to  time; 
kept  up  Bouille's  dislike  of  the  Eevolution  ;  looked  to 
Austria  with  ho]')e  ;  and  suffered  the  emigrants  at  Turin 
to  take  active  measures.  Such  is  the  way  with  weakness. 
It  strives  to  delude  itself  with  ho]')es  rather  than  to  ensure 
success,    and    in    this    manner    it    ultimately    ruins    itself   by 

*  Sec  Appendix  W.  \  Tliis  lie  admits  himself  in  his  memoirs. 
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exciting  suspicions  which  irritate  parties  as  much  as  decided 
opposition.  It  is  mucli  better  to  strike  than  to  threaten 
them. 

In  vain  Lafayette,  wlio  would  fain  liave  done  what  the 
Court  negU'cted  to  do,  wrote  to  iiouiHe,  liis  kinsman,  ex- 
liorting  liim  to  serve  the  throne  jointly  with  himself,  and 
by  the  only  possible  means — those  of  frankness  and  liberty. 
Jîouillé,  at  tlie  evil  instigation  of  the  Court,  replied  coldly 
and  evasively  ;  and  without  attempting  anything  against  the 
constitution,  he  continued  to  render  himself  formidable  by  the 
secrecy  of  his  intentions  and  the  strength  of  his  army. 

The  reconciliation  of  the  4th  of  February,  which  might 
have  led  to  such  important  results,  was  therefore  useless. 
The  trial  of  Favras  was  concluded,  and  whether  from  fear 
or  from  a  conviction  of  his  guilt,  the  Chatelet  sentenced  him 
to  be  hanged.  Favras  displayed  in  his  last  moments  a  firm- 
ness more  worthy  of  a  martyr  than  of  an  intriguer.  He  pro- 
tested his  innocence,  and  demanded  permission  to  make  a 
declaration  before  he  died.  The  scaffold  was  erected  in  the 
Place  de  Grève.  He  was  conveyed  to  the  Hôtel  de  Ville, 
where  he  remained  till  night.  The  populace,  eager  to  see  a 
marquis  hanged,  impatiently  awaited  this  example  of  equality 
in  punishments.  Favras  related  that  he  had  held  communica- 
tions with  a  high  dignitary  of  the  State,  who  had  engaged 
him  to  dispose  the  public  mind  favourably  towards  the  King. 
As  this  would  have  put  him  to  considerable  expense,  the  per- 
sonage in  question  had  given  him  one  hundred  louis,  which  he 
had  accepted.  He  affirmed  that  this  was  the  whole  extent  of 
his  crime  ;  and  he  mentioned  no  name.  He  asked,  however,  if 
the  confession  of  names  could  save  him.  Not  satisfied  with 
the  answer  that  was  returned,  "In  that  case,"  said  he,  "I 
will  take  my  secret  with  me  ;  "  and  he  walked  with  great  firm- 
ness towards  the  place  of  execution.  It  was  night  :  the  Place 
and  the  gibbet  itself  were  lighted  up.  The  populace  enjoyed 
the  sight,  delighted  to  find  equality  even  on  the  scaffold.  It 
was  to  them  a  subject  for  cruel  jests  ;  and  they  parodied  in 
various  ways  the  execution  of  this  unfortunate  man.  The 
body  of  Favras  was  delivered  to  his  family  ;  and  fresh  events 
soon  caused  his  death  to  be  forgotten  alike  by  those  who  had 
punished  and  those  who  had  employed  him. 

The  exasperated  clergy  continued  to  excite  petty  disturb- 
ances throughout  France.  The  nobility  relied  much  upon 
its  influence  among  the  people.  So  long  as  the  Assembly 
had  proceeded  no  further  than  by  a  decree  to  place  ecclesi- 
astical property  at  the  disposal  of  the  nation,  the  clergy  had 
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hoped  that  the  decree  would  not  be  carried  into  execution  ; 
and  in  order  to  render  it  useless,  it  proposed  a  variety  of 
plans  for  supphdng  the  wants  of  the  exchequer.  The  Abbé 
Maury*  had  proposed  a  tax  on  luxury;  and  the  Abbé  Salside 
had  replied  by  moving  that  no  ecclesiastic  should  possess  an 
income  exceeding  one  thousand  crowns.  The  wealthy  abbé 
was  silenced  by  such  a  pro]:)osal.  On  another  occasion,  in 
discussing  the  debt  of  the  State,  Cazalès  had  proposed  to 
investigate,  not  the  titles  of  each  credit,  but  the  credit 
itself,  its  origin,  and  its  motive  ;  which  would  have  been 
renewing  bankruptcy  by  the  odious  and  worn-out  expedient 
of  chambres  ardentes.  The  clergy,  inimical  to  the  creditors 
of  the  State,  to  whom  it  deemed  itself  sacrificed,  had 
supported  the  proposal,  notwithstanding  the  strictness  of  its 
principles  in  regard  to  property.  ]\laury  had  spoken  with 
great  warmth,  and  had  even  violated  the  respect  due  to  the 
Assembly  by  saying  to  some  of  its  members  that  they  had 
only  the  courage  of  shame.  The  Assembly  had  taken  offence 
at  this  expression,  and  thought  of  expelling  him.  But 
Mirabeau,  who  had  reason  to  suppose  that  the  attack  was 
aimed  at  him.  represented  to  his  colleagues  that  each  deputy 
belonged  to  his  constituents,  and  that  they  had  no  right  to 
exclude  any  individual.  This  moderation  befitted  real  supe- 
riority. It  was  successful,  and  Maury  was  more  severely 
punished  by  a  reprimand  than  he  would  have  been  by  ex- 
"|)ulsion.  All  these  expedients  for  putting  the  creditors  of 
the  State  in  the  same  condition  as  themselves  were  useless 
to  the  clergy  ;  and  the  Assembly  decreed  the  sale  of  property 
belonging  to  the  Crown  and  the  Church  to  the  amount  of 
four  hundred  millions. 

The  clergy,  rendered  desperate,  then  circulated  wiitings 
among  the  people,  and  declared  that  the  plan  of  the  Revolu- 
tionists was  to  attack  the  Catholic  religion.  It  was  in  the 
southern  provinces  that  it  hoped  to  be  most  successful.  We 
have  seen  that  the  first  emigration  had  directed  its  course 
towards  '^I'urin.  It  was  with  Provence  and  Languedoc  that 
its  principal  communications  were  kept  up.  C'alonne,  so 
celebrated  at  the  time  of  the  Notables, f  was  the  minister 
of  the  fugitive  Court.  The  Court  was  split  into  two  parties. 
The  high  nobility  was  solicitous  to  maintain  its  empire,  and 
dreaded  the  interference  of  the  provincial  noblesse,  and  still 
more  that  of  the  bourgeoisie.  In  consequence  it  would  have 
recourse  to  none  but  foreign  aid  to  re-establish  the  throne. 
Besides,  to  employ  religion,  as  the  emissaries  of  the  provinces 

*  See  Appendix  X.  t  See  Appendix  Y. 
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proposed  to  do,  appeared  ridiculous  to  men  who  had  diverted 
themselves  for  a  century  with  the  pleasantries  of  Voltaire. 

The  otiier  party,  composed  of  petty  nobles  and  ex|)atiiat(^d 
citizens,  pro]iosed  to  combat  the  passion  for  liberty  by  a  still 
stronger  ])assion.  fanaticism,  and  to  conquer  single-handed 
without  laying  itself  nnder  obligation  to  foreigners.  The 
former  alleged  the  vindictive  nature  of  civil  war  as  an  excuse 
for  foreign  interference.  The  latter  maintained  that  the  effu- 
sion of  blood  was  inseparable  from  such  war,  but  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  sullied  by  a  treason.  These  men,  more  courageous, 
more  patriotic,  but  more  ferocious  than  the  others,  could  not 
possibly  succeed  in  a  Court  where  Calonne  ruled.  As,  how- 
ever, tins  Court  had  need  of  everybody,  the  communications 
between  Turin  and  the  southern  provinces  were  continued.  It 
was  determined  to  attack  the  Revolution  by  foreign  as  well  as 
by  civil  war,  and  to  this  end  an  attempt  was  made  to  awaken 
the  ancient  fanaticism  of  those  countries.* 

The  clergy  neglected  no  means  of  seconding  this  plan.  The 
Protestants  in  those  parts  excited  the  envy  of  the  Catholics. 
The  clergy  took  advantage  of  these  dissensions,  especially 
during  the  solemnities  of  Easter.  At  Montpellier,  at  Nîmes, 
at  ]\[ontauban.  the  old  fanaticism  was  roused  in  all  possible 
ways. 

Charles  Lamelh  complained  in  the  tribune  that  the  festival 
of  Easter  had  been  abused  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  the 
peo])le,  and  exciting  them  against  the  new  laws.  At  these 
words  the  clergy  rose,  and  would  have  quitted  the  Assembly. 
The  Bishop  of  Clermont  threatened  to  do  so,  and  a  great 
number  of  ecclesiastics  were  already  on  their  legs  and  about 
to  retire  when  Charles  Lameth  was  called  to  order,  and  the 
tumult  subsided.  Meanwhile  the  sale  of  the  possessions  of  the 
clergy  was  carried  into  execution.  This  was  warmly  resented 
by  them,  and  they  omitted  no  occasion  of  manifesting  their 
indignation. 

Dom  Gerle,  a  Carthusian,  a  man  perfectly  sincere  in  his 
religious  and  patriotic  sentiments,  one  day  desired  permission 
to  speak,  and  proposed  that  the  Catholic  religion  should  be 
declared  the  only  religion  of  the  State.  A  great  number  of 
deputies  instantly  rose,  and  were  ready  to  vote  the  motion  by 
acclamation,  saying  that  the  Assembly  had  now  an  opportunity 
to  clear  itself  from  the  charge  ]ireferred  against  it  of  attacking 
the  Catholic  religion.  Still,  what  was  the  tendency  of  such  a 
motion  ?  It  either  aimed  at  giving  a  privilege  to  the  ( -atholic 
religion,  and  no  religion  ought  to  have  any  ;    or  it  was  the 

*  See  Appendix  Z. 
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declaration  of  a  fact,  namely,  that  the  majority  of  the  French 
were  Catholics — a  fact  which  need  not  have  been  declared. 
Such  a  motion,  therefore,  could  not  be  entertained.  Accord- 
ingly, in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  the 
debate  was  adjourned  to  the  following  day.  An  immense 
crowd  collected.  Lafayette,  apprized  that  evil-disposed  per- 
sons intended  to  excite  disturbance,  had  doubled  the  guard. 
The  discussion  commenced.  An  ecclesiastic  threatened  the 
Assembly  with  malediction.  Maury  uttered  his  usual  cries! 
Menou  calmly  replied  to  all  the  reproaches  brought  against 
the  Assembly,  and  said  that  it  could  not  reasonably  be  accused 
of  an  intention  to  abolish  the  Catholic  religion  at  the  very 
moment  when  it  was  making  the  cost  of  its  worship  an  item  in 
the  public  expenditure.  He  proposed,  therefore,  to  pass  to 
the  order  of  the  day.  Dom  Gerle  was  persuaded  to  withdraw 
his  motion,  and  excused  himself  for  having  excited  such  a 
tumult.  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  submitted  a  motion  dif- 
ferently worded,  which  succeeded  that  of  Menou.  All  at  once 
a  member  of  the  right  side  complained  that  the  Assembly  was 
not  free.  He  called  upon  Lafayette,  and  inquired  why  he  had 
doubled  the  guard.  The  motive  was  not  suspected,  for  it  was 
not  the  left  side  that  could  be  afraid  of  the  people,  and  it  was 
not  his  own  friends  that  Lafayette  sought  to  protect.  This 
appeal  increased  the  tumult  ;  tlie  discussion  nevertheless  con- 
tinued. In  the  course  of  the  debate  Louis  XIV.  was  mentioned. 
"I  am  not  surprised,"  exclaimed  Mirabeau,  "that  reference 
should  be  made  to  the  reign  in  which  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was 
revoked  ;  but  consider  that,  from  this  tribune  whence  I  address 
you,  I  see  that  fatal  window  where  a  king,  the  murderer  of  his 
subjects,  mingling  worldly  interests  with  those  of  religion, 
gave  the  signal  for  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  !  "  This 
terrible  apostrophe  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  discussion.  It 
lasted  some  time  longer,  and  the  motion  of  the  Due  de  la 
Rochefoucauld  was  finally  adopted.  The  Assembly  declared 
that  its  sentiments  were  known  ;  but  that  out  of  regard  for  the 
liberty  of  conscience,  it  neither  could  nor  ought  to  deliberate 
on  the  motion  submitted  to  it. 

Scarcely  had  a  few  days  elapsed  before  a  new  expedient  was 
employed  to  threaten  and  to  dissolve  the  Assembly.  The  new 
organisation  of  the  kingdom  was  completed;  the  people  were 
about  to  be  convoked  t(»  elect  their  magistrates,  and  it  was  con- 
ceived that  they  might  as  well  choose  at  the  same  time  new 
deputies  instead  of  those  who  composed  the  Assembly  then 
sitting.  This  plan,  proposed  and  discussed  before,  had  already 
been  rejected.     It  was  again  brought  forward  in  April  1790. 
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Some  of  tlu>  instructions  limited  tlu^  powers  to  one  year,  and 
the  deputies  liad  actually  been  nearly  a  year  assembled.  They 
had  met  in  May  1 789,  and  it  was  now  near  tlie  month  of  April 
1790.  Though  the  instructions  had  been  annulled,  and  they 
had  bound  themselves  not  to  separate  before  the  completion  of 
the  constitution,  these  men.  for  whom  there  was  neither  decree 
passed  nor  oath  taken,  proposed  to  have  other  deputies  elected, 
and  to  give  np  their  places  to  tliem. 

Maury,  charged  to  propose  this  measure,  played  his  part 
with  more  assurance  than  ever,  but  with  more  address  than 
usual.  He  ap])ealed  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  said 
that  they  could  no  longer  put  themselves  in  the  place  of  the 
nation  and  prolong  powers  which  were  but  temporary.  He 
asked  by  what  right  they  had  invested  themselves  with  sove- 
reign attributes  ;  he  insisted  that  this  distinction  between  the 
legislative  and  constituent  power  was  a  chimerical  distinction  ; 
that  a  sovereign  convention  could  not  exist  unless  in  the 
absence  of  all  government  ;  and  that  if  the  Assembly  were 
that  convention,  it  had  f>nly  to  depose  the  King,  and  to  declare 
the  throne  vacant.  Loud  cries  interrupted  these  words  and 
expressed  the  general  indignation.  Mirabeau  then  rose  with 
dignity.  "We  are  asked,"  said  he,  "since  what  time  the 
deputies  of  the  people  have  become  a  National  Convention.  I 
answer,  from  the  day  when,  finding  the  entry  to  their  seats 
encompassed  by  soldiers,  they  went  and  met  in  the  first  place 
where  they  could  assemble,  to  swear  to  perish  rather  than 
to  betray  and  abandon  the  rights  of  the  nation.  On  that  day 
the  nature  of  our  powers,  whatever  they  were,  was  changed. 
Be  the .  powers  that  we  have  exercised  what  they  may,  our 
efforts,  our  labours,  have  legitimated  them.  The  adhesion  of 
the  whole  nation  has  sanctified  them.  All  of  you  recollect  the 
expression  of  that  great  man  of  antiquity  who  had  neglected 
the  legal  forms  for  saving  the  country.  Called  upon  by  a 
factious  tribune  to  say  if  he  had  observed  the  laws,  he  replied, 
'  I  swear  that  I  have  saved  the  country.'  Gentlemen,"  added 
Mirabeau,  addressing  the  deputies  of  the  commons,  "  I  swear 
that  you  have  saved  France  !  " 

At  this  magnificent  oath,  says  Ferrières.  the  whole  Assembly, 
as  if  under  the  influence  of  a  sudden  inspiration,  closed  the 
discussion,  and  resolved  that  the  electoral  bodies  should  not 
proceed  to  the  election  of  new  deputies. 

Thus  was  this  new  scheme  frustrated,  and  the  Assembly 
enabled  to  proceed  with  its  labours.  Disturbances  neverthe- 
less continued  throughout  France.  The  Commandant  de  Voisin 
was  murdered  by  the   people.     The   forts   of  Marseilles  were 
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seized  by  the  national  guard.  Commotions  originating  in  a 
different  spirit  took  place  at  Nîmes  and  jMontauban.  Emis- 
saries from  Turin  had  excited  the  Catholics  ;  they  had  delivered 
addresses  in  which  they  declared  the  monarchy  in  danger,  and 
insisted  that  the  Catholic  religion  should  be  declared  the  reli- 
gion of  the  State.  A  royal  proclamation  had  in  vain  replied. 
They  had  rejoined.  The  Protestants  had  come  to  blows  with 
the  Catholics  on  the  subject  ;  and  the  latter,  waiting  in  vain 
for  the  promised  aid  from  Turin,  had  been  at  length  repulsed. 
Several  of  the  national  guards  had  set  themselves  in  motion 
to  assist  the  patriots  against  the  insurgents  ;  the  combat  had 
thus  commenced,  and  the  Comte  de  Mirabeau,  the  declared 
adversary  of  his  illustrious  brother,  announcing  the  civil  war 
from  the  tribune,  seemed  by  his  motions,  his  gestures,  and  Ids 
words,  to  excite  it  amidst  the  Assembly. 

Thus,  while  the  more  moderate  deputies  strove  to  allay  the 
revolutionary  ardour,  an  indiscreet  opposition  excited  a  fever, 
which  repose  might  have  reduced,  and  furnished  the  most 
vehement  popular  orators  with  pretexts.  The  violence  of  the 
clubs  increased  in  consecpience.  That  of  the  Jacobins,  the  off- 
spring of  the  Breton  Club,  at  first  established  at  Versailles, 
afterwards  at  l^aris,  surpassed  the  others  in  numbers,  talents, 
and  violence.  Its  sittings  were  frequented  like  those  of  the 
Assembly  itself.  Here  met  the  principal  popular  deputies,  and 
here  the  most  obstinate  of  them  found  excitements.  Lafayette, 
with  a  view  to  counteract  this  terrible  iniluence,  had  combined 
with  Bailly  and  the  most  enlightened  men  to  form  another 
club,  called  the  Club  of  1789,  and  subsequently  that  of  the 
Feuillans.  But  the  remedy  was  powerless.  An  assemblage 
of  a  hundred  cool,  well-informed  persons  could  not  attract  the 
multitude,  like  the  club  of  the  Jacobins,  where  all  the  popular 
passions  were  allowed  full  scope.  To  shut  up  the  clubs  would 
have  been  the  only  course  ;  but  the  Court  had  too  little  frank- 
ness, and  excited  too  little  mistrust,  for  the  popular  party  to 
think  of  resorting  to  such  an  expedient.  The  Lameths  were 
at  the  head  of  the  club  of  the  Jacobins.  Mirabeau  was  as 
often  at  the  one  as  at  the  other  ;  and  it  was  evident  to  every 
one  that  his  ]3lace  was  between  all  the  parties.  An  occasion 
soon  occurred  on  which  he  assumed  a  nu)re  decided  character, 
and  gained  a  memorable  advantage  for  monai-chy. 

The  French  Jievolution  began  to  attract  the  attention  of 
foreign  sovereigns  ;  its  language  was  so  lofty,  so  firm,  and  it 
had  a  character  of  such  generality,  that  foreign  princes  could 
not  but  be  alarmed  at  it.  Up  to  this  time  it  might  liave  been 
taken  for  atem])orary  agitation  ;  but  the  success  of  the  Assembly, 
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its  lirinness,  its  unexpected  constancy,  and,  above  all,  the  pros- 
pect which  it  held  forth  to  France  and  to  all  nations,  could  not 
fail  to  draw  upon  it  both  respect  and  hatred,  and  to  engage  the 
notice  of  Cabinets.  Europe  was  then  divided  between  two  great 
hostile  leagues — the  Anglo-l*russian  league  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  imperial  Courts  on  the  other. 

Frederick  William  had  succeeded  the  great  Frederick  on  the 
throne  of  IVussia.  This  prince,  fickle  and  weak,  renouncing 
the  politics  of  his  illustrious  predecessor,  had  forsaken  the 
alliance  of  France  for  that  of  England.  United  with  the  latter 
power,  he  had  formed  that  famous  Anglo-Prussian  league 
which  attempted  such  great  things,  and  executed  none  of  them  ; 
which  excited  Sweden,  ]*oland,  and  the  Porte  against  liussia 
and  Austria — then  abandoned  all  those  whom  it  had  so  ex- 
cited, and  even  assisted  in  despoiling  them,  by  the  partition  of 
Poland. 

The  plan  of  England  and  Prussia  united  had  been  to  ruin 
Russia  and  Austria,  by  raising  against  them  Sweden,  where 
reigned  the  chivalrous  Gustavus,  Poland  groaning  under  a 
former  partition,  and  the  l*orte  smarting  from  liussian  in- 
vasions. The  particular  intention  of  England  in  this  league 
was,  without  declaring  war  against  France,  to  revenge  herself 
for  the  assistance  afforded  to  the  American  colonies.  She  had 
found  the  means  of  doing  so  in  setting  the  Turks  and  the 
Russians  at  variance.  France  could  not  remain  neuter  between 
these  two  nations,  without  alienating  the  Turks,  who  reckoned 
upon  her,  and  without  losing  her  commercial  preponderance  in 
the  Levant.  On  the  other  hand,  by  taking  part  in  the  w^ar, 
she  should  lose  the  alliance  of  Russia,  with  which  she  had  just 
concluded  a  most  advantageous  treaty,  which  ensured  her  sup- 
plies of  timber  and  of  all  the  articles  that  the  North  furnishes 
in  abundance  for  the  na\^".  Thus  in  either  case  France  must 
sustain  injury.  Meanwhile  England  was  equipping  her  forces, 
and  preparing  to  employ  them  according  to  circumstances. 
Moreover,  observing  the  derangement  of  the  finances  under 
the  Notables,  and  the  popular  excesses  under  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  she  concei\ed  that  she  should  have  no  occasion  for 
war  ;  and  it  has  been  thought  that  she  would  have  been  better 
pleased  to  destroy  France  by  means  of  internal  disturbances 
than  by  arms.  Hence  she  has  always  been  charged  with  en- 
couraging our  dissensions. 

This  Anglo-Prussian  league  had  occasioned  some  battles  to 
be  fought  with  doubtful  success.  Gustavus  had  extricated 
himself  like  a  hero  from  a  ])osition  into  which  he  had  brought 
himself  like  an  adventurer.     Holland,  which  had  risen  against 
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tlie  Stadtliolder,  had  been  again  subjected  to  him  by  English 
intrigues  and  Prussian  armies.  Engla-nd  liad  thus  skilfully 
deprived  France  of  a  powerful  maritime  alliance  ;  and  the 
Prussian  monarch,  who  sought  triumphs  of  vanity  only,  had 
revenged  an  outrage  committed  by  the  States  of  Holland  against 
the  wife  of  the  Stadtholder,  who  was  his  own  sister.  Polantl 
completed  her  constitution,  and  was  about  to  take  up  arms. 
Turkey  had  been  beaten  by  Kussia.  Meanwhile  the  death  of 
Joseph  II.,  Emperor  of  Austria,  which  happened  in  January 
1790,  had  changed  the  aspect  of  things.  He  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Leopold,  that  enlightened  and  pacific  prince  whose 
happy  reign  had  blessed  Tuscany.  Leopold,  clever  as  he  was 
wise,  wished  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  ;  and  in  order  to  succeed 
the  better,  he  employed  the  resources  of  seduction,  which  had 
such  power  over  the  fickle  imagination  of  Frederick  William. 
Representations  were  made  to  that  prince,  picturing  the  bless- 
ings of  peace,  the  evils  of  war  which  had  so  long  pressed  heavily 
upon  his  people,  and  lastly,  the  danger  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, which  proclaimed  such  mischievous  principles.  Ideas  of 
absolute  power  were  awakened  within  him  ;  he  was  even  led  to 
conceive  hopes  of  chastising  the  French  Revolutionists,  as  he  had 
chastised  those  of  Holland.  He  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded 
at  the  moment  when  he  was  about  to  reap  the  advantages  of 
that  league  so  boldly  planned  by  his  minister  Hertzberg. 

It  was  in  July  1 790  that  peace  was  signed  at  Reichenbach. 
In  August,  Russia  made  hers  with  Sweden,  and  then  had  to 
cope  only  with  I^oland.  which  was  far  from  formidable,  and  the 
Turks,  who  were  beaten  at  all  points.  We  shall  notice  here- 
after these  various  events.  Thus  then  the  attention  of  the 
powers  was  almost  exclusively  directed  to  the  French  Revolution. 
Some  time  before  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  Prussia  and 
Leopold,  when  the  Anglo-Prussian  league  threatened  the  two 
imperial  Courts,  and  secretly  injured  France,  as  well  as  Spain, 
our  constant  and  faithful  ally,  some  English  vessels  were  seized 
by  the  Spaniards  in  Nootka  Sound.  Warm  remonstrances  were 
made,  and  followed  u])  by  a  general  armament  in  th(^  l-'Jiglish 
ports.  Spain,  api)ealing  to  treaties,  immediately  a]iplied  to 
France  for  assistance,  and  Louis  XVI.  ordered  tli(>  e((ui])ment 
of  fifteen  sail.  England  was  accused  of  wishing  on  this  occa- 
sion to  increase  our  embarrassments.  'J'he  clubs  of  London,  it 
is  true,  liad  several  times  coiuplimented  the  National  Assembly  ; 
but  the  Cabinet  left  a  few  ])hilanthro])ists  to  indulge  in  these 
])hiloso]')hic  effusions,  and  was  meanwhile  paying,  it  is  said, 
those  astonishing  agitators  who  appeared  everywhere,  and  gave 
so  much  trouble  to  the  national  guards  of  the  kingdom. 
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The  disturbances  were  still  greater  at  the  moment  of  the 
general  armament,  and  people  could  not  help  perceiving  a  con- 
nection between  the  threats  of  P]ngland  and  the  renewal  of  the 
commotions.  Lafayette,  in  particular,  who  never  spoke  in  the 
Assembly  but  on  subjects  which  concerned  the  public  tran- 
quillity, denounced  from  the  tribune  a  secret  influence.  "I 
cannot  forbear  directing  the  attention  of  the  Assembly,"  said 
he,  "to  that  new  fermentation  which  manifests  itself  from 
Strasburg  to  Nîmes,  and  from  Brest  to  Toulon,  and  which  the 
enemies  of  the  /people  would  in  vain  attribute  to  them,  since  it 
bears  all  the  characteristics  of  a  secret  influence.  If  we  talk  of 
establishing  departments,  the  country  is  laid  waste.  If  neigh- 
bouring powers  begin  to  arm,  disturbances  immediately  break 
out  in  our  ports  and  in  our  arsenals."  Several  commandants 
had  in  fact  been  murdered,  and  either  through  accident  or  design 
the  best  officers  in  ovir  nvkYj  had  been  sacrificed.  The  English 
ambassador  had  been  directed  by  liis  Court  to  repel  these  im- 
putations. But  every  one  knows  what  confidence  is  due  to  such 
messages.  (Jalonne,  too,  had  written  to  the  King,*  to  justify 
England  ;  but  Calonne's  testimony  in  favour  of  a  foreign  country 
was  liable  to  suspicion.  He  urged  to  no  purpose  that  every 
expense  is  known  in  a  representative  government,  that  even 
secret  expenses  are  at  least  acknowledged  as  such,  and  that 
there  was  no  item  of  that  kind  in  the  English  budgets.  Ex- 
perience has  proved  that  even  responsible  ministers  are  never 
without  money.  The  most  that  can  be  said  is,  that  time,  which 
reveals  everything,  has  revealed  nothing  on  this  head,  and  that 
Necker,  whose  situation  qualified  him  to  judge,  never  believed 
in  this  secret  influence. f 

The  King,  as  we  have  just  seen,  had  notified  to  the  Assembly 
the  equipment  of  fifteen  sail  of  the  line,  thinking  that  it  would 
approve  of  that  measure  and  vote  the  necessary  supplies.  The 
Assembly  gave  the  most  favourable  reception  to  the  message, 
but  perceived  that  it  involved  a  constitutional  question,  which 
it  behoved  it  to  resolve  before  it  replied  to  the  King.  "  The 
measures  are  taken,"  said  Alexandre  Lameth  ;  "our  discussion 
cannot  delay  them  ;  we  must  therefore  first  decide  whether  the 
King  or  the  Assembly  shall  be  invested  with  the  right  of  making 
peace  and  war."  It  was,  in  fact,  almost  the  last  important 
prerogative  to  be  determined,  and  one  of  those  which  could  not 
but  excite  the  strongest  interest.    The  imaginations  of  men  were 

*  See  U Armoire  de  Fer,  No.  25.  Letter  from  Calomie  to  the  King,  dated 
April  9,  1790. 

t  See  what  IMadame  de  Stacl  says  in  her  Considérations  sur  la  Révolution 
Française. 
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iilled  with  the  LIuikUm'S  of  Courts  ;  and  tliey  were  against  leaving 
to  the  throne  the  power  of  plunging  the  nation  into  dangerous 
wars,  or  dishonouring  it  by  base  compromises.  Nevertheless, 
among  all  the  duties  of  government,  the  making  of  war  and 
peace  is  that  wliicli  involves  the  most  action,  and  over  which 
the  executive  power  ouglit  to  exercise  the  most  influence  ;  it  is 
that  in  whicli  it  must  be  left  most  libcMty.  that  it  may  act  freely 
and  properly.  The  opinion  of  JNlirabeau,  who  was  said  to  have 
been  gained  by  the  Court,  w^as  known  beforehand.  The  oppor- 
tunity was  favourable  for  wresting  from  the  orator  his  much- 
envied  popularity.  The  Lametlis  were  aware  of  this,  and  had 
charged  Barnave  to  crush  Mirabeau.  Tlie  right  side  drew  back, 
as  it  were,  and  left  the  held  clear  for  those  two  rivals. 

The  discussion  was  awaited  with  impatience  :  it  commenced. 
After  several  speakers  had  thrown  out  merely  preliminarjr  ideas, 
Mirabeau  addressed  the  Assembly,  and  placed  the  question  in 
a  new  light.  War,  according  to  him,  is  almost  always  unfore- 
seen, liostilities  commence  before  threats.  The  King,  charged 
with  the  public  safety,  ought  to  repel  them,  and  thus  war  is 
begun  before  the  Assembly  has  time  to  interfere.  The  same 
is  the  case  with  treaties.  The  i\ing  alone  can  seize  the  proper 
moment  for  negotiating,  for  conferring,  for  disputing,  with 
other  powers  ;  the  Assembly  can  but  ratify  the  conditions 
obtained.  In  either  predicament,  the  King  alone  can  act, 
and  the  Assembly  a])pr()ve  or  disapprove.  Mirabeau  therefore 
thought  that  the  executive  power  should  be  held  bound  to  pro- 
secute the  hostilities  commenced,  and  that  the  legislative  power 
should,  as  the  case  might  be,  allow  the  war  to  continue,  or 
demand  peace. 

Tliis  opinion  was  a])plauded.  because  Mirabeau's  opinion 
always,  was.  iiarnave  nevertheless  rose,  and  without  noticing 
the  other  speakers,  merely  answered  Mirabeau.  He  admitted 
that  the  sword  is  frecpiently  drawn  before  the  nation  can  be 
consulted  ;  but  he  maintained  that  hostilities  are  not  war  ;  that 
the  King  ought  tt)  repel  them,  and  as  speedily  as  possible  to 
api^rize  the  Assembly,  which  then,  as  sovereign,  declares  its 
own  intentions.  Thus  the  whole  difference  lay  in  the  words  : 
for  Mirabeau  gave  to  the  Assembly  the  right  of  disa])]>r()ving 
the  war  and  requiring  peace  ;  Jiarnave,  that  of  alike  declaring 
both  ;  but  in  either  case  the  decision  of  the  Assembly  was  to 
be  obligatory,  and  Barnave  allowed  it  no  more  right  than  Mira- 
beau. Barnave  was  nevertheless  apj^lauded.  and  eariicd  in 
triumph  by  the  populace,  and  it  was  alleged  that  his  adversary 
was  sold.  A  pamphlet  entitled  "  Great  Treason  of  the  Comte 
de  Mirabeau  "  was  hawked  about  the  streets  with   loud  cries. 
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The  occasion  was  decisive  ;  every  one  expected  an  effort  from 
tlie  terrible  cliani]iion.  lie  demanded  permission  to  reply,  ob-. 
tained  it.  ascended  the  tribune  in  the  presence  of  an  immense 
multitude  assembled  to  hear  him,  and  declared,  as  he  went  up 
to  it.  that  he  would  come  down  again  either  dead  or  victorious. 
"  I  too,"  he  began.  "  have  been  borne  in  triumph,  and  yet  they 
are  crying  to-day,  the  (jrcat  treason  of  the  Comte  de  Miraheau. 
I  needed  not  this  example  to  learn  that  it  is  but  a  step  from 
the  Ca]')itol  to  the  Tarpeian  rock.  Yet  these  strokes  from 
below  shall  not  stop  me  in  my  career."  After  this  impressive 
exordium  he  intimated  that  he  should  reply  to  Barnave  only, 
and  he  thus  proceeded:  "Explain  yourself,"  said  he  to  him; 
"  you  have  in  your  opinion  limited  the  King  to  the  notification 
of  hostilities,  and  you  have  given  to  the  Assembly  alone  the 
right  of  declaring  the  national  will  on  that  point.  There  I  stop 
you,  and  recall  you  to  our  principles,  which  share  the  expres- 
sion of  the  national  will  between  the  Assembly  and  the  King. 
...  In  attributing  it  to  the  Assembly  alone,  you  have  trans- 
gressed against  the  constitution.  I  call  you  to  order.  .  .  . 
You  answer  not.   ...  I  shall  continue." 

No  answer  could  in  fact  be  given.  Throughout  a  long  reply 
Barnave  remained  exposed  to  these  thundering  apostrophes. 
Mirabeau  answered  him  article  by  article,  and  demonstrated 
that  Barnave  had  not  given  to  the  Assembly  anything  more 
than  he  had  himself  given  to  it  ;  but  that  by  limiting  the  King 
to  a  mere  notification,  he  had  deprived  him  of  his  necessary 
concurrence  in  the  expression  of  the  national  will.  He  con- 
cluded by  reproaching  Barnave  with  those  culpable  rivalries 
between  men.  who,  he  said,  ought  to  live  like  true  comrades 
in  arms.  Barnave  had  enumerated  the  partisans  of  his 
opinion.  Mirabeau  in  his  turn  mentioned  his.  He  pointed 
out  among  them  those  moderate  men,  the  first  founders  of 
the  constitution,  and  who  talked  to  the  French  of  liberty, 
whilst  his  base  calumniators  were  sucking  the  milk  of  Courts 
(alluded  to  the  Lameths,  who  had  received  favours  from  the 
Queen),  "Men,"  added  he,  "who  will  boast  while  they  live 
of  their  friends  and  of  their  enemies." 

Mirabeau's  speech  gained  unanimous  applause.  There  was  in 
the  Assembly  a  considerable  number  of  deputies  who  belonged 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left  side,  but  who.  without  es- 
pousing any  party,  decided  upon  the  impression  of  the  moment. 
It  was  they  who  gave  the  victory  to  genius  and  reason,  because 
they  created  a  majority  on  which  side  soever  they  voted.  Barnave 
would  have  replied  ;  the  Assembly  opposed  his  intention,  and 
insisted  that  the  question  should  be  put  to  the  vote.    The  decree 
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of  Mirabeau,  ably  amended  by  Chapelier,  had  the  preference,  and 
was  finally  adopted,  to  the  general  satisfaction  ;  for  these  rivalries 
did  not  extend  beyond  the  circle  in  which  they  originated,  and 
the  popular  party  conceived  that  it  conquered  just  as  well  with 
]\Iirabeau  as  with  the  Lameths. 

The  decree  conferred  on  the  King  and  the  nation  the  right 
of  making  peace  and  war.  To  the  King  was  assigned  the  dis- 
posal of  the  forces.  He  was  to  notify  the  commencement  of 
hostilities  ;  to  call  together  the  Assembly  if  it  was  not  sitting, 
and  to  propose  the  decree  of  peace  or  war.  The  Assembly  was 
to  deliberate  on  his  express  proposition,  and  the  King  was  after- 
wards to  sanction  its  deliberatif)n.  It  was  Chapelier  who,  by  a 
very  judicious  amendment,  had  required  the  express  ])roposition 
and  the  definitive  sanction.  This  decree,  conformable  with 
reason  and  with  the  principles  already  established,  excited 
sincere  joy  among  the  constitutionalists,  and  foolish  hopes 
among  the  counter-revolutionists,  who  imagined  that  the 
public  mind  was  about  to  change,  and  that  this  victory  of 
Mirabeau's  was  to  become  their  own.  Lafayette,  who  on 
this  occasion  had  joined  JMirabeau,  wrote  on  the  subject  to 
Bouille,  held  out  to  him  hopes  of  tranquillity  and  modera- 
tion, and  strove,  as  he  always  did,  to  reconcile  him  to  the  new 
order  of  things. 

The  Assembly  continued  its  financial  labours.  They  con- 
sisted in  disposing  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  property  of  the 
clerg}",  the  sale  of  which,  long  decreed,  could  not  be  prevented 
either  by  protests,  or  by  pastoral  charges,  or  by  intrigues.  To 
dispossess  a  too  powerful  body  of  a  great  portion  of  the  territory 
of  the  kingdom  ;  to  divide  it  in  the  best  possible  manner,  so  as 
to  fertilize  it  by  division  ;  to  make  landed  proprietors  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  people  who  were  not  such  ;  lastly,  to 
extinguish  by  the  same  operation  the  debts  of  the  State,  and  to 
restore  order  in  the  finances — such  were  the  objects  of  the 
Assembly,  and  it  was  too  sensible  of  their  utility  to  be  deterred 
by  obstacles.  The  Assembly  had  already  ordered  the  sale  of 
Crown  and  (yhurch  property  to  the  amount  of  four  hundred 
millions  ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  find  means  to  dispose  of  these 
possessi(ms  without  lowering  their  value  by  putting  them  u]i  to 
sale  all  at  once.  Bailly  proposed,  in  the  name  of  the  mimi- 
cipality  of  Paris,  a  plan  that  was  ably  conceived,  namely,  to 
transfer  these  possessions  to  the  municipalities,  which  should 
purchase  them  in  a  mass,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them  again 
hy  degrees,  so  that  the  sales  of  the  whole  might  not  take  place 
at  once.  The  municipalities  not  having  funds  to  pay  immedi- 
ately, should  give  bills  at  a  certain  date,  and  tlie  creditors  of 
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the  State  were  to  be  ])aid  witli  J>onfi  on  communes,  which  they 
were  required  to  pay  ofl"  in  succession.  These  huns,  wliicli  in 
the  discussion  were  called  municipal  paper,  furnished  the  first 
idea  of  the  assignats. 

In  following  up  Bailly's  i)lan,  the  Church  property  was  in- 
vaded ;  it  was  to  be  divided  among  the  communes,  and  the 
creditors  were  to  be  brought  nearer  to  their  pledge,  by  accpiir- 
ing  a  claim  upon  the  municipalities,  instead  of  having  a  claim 
upon  the  State.  The  guarantees  would  therefore  be  augmented, 
since  the  payment  was  to  be  brought  nearer  ;  it  would  even 
depend  upon  the  creditors  to  effect  it  themselves,  since  with 
these  hons  or  assignats  they  could  acquire  a  proportionable 
value  in  property  put  up  to  sale.  Thus  a  great  deal  would  have 
been  done  for  them.  But  this  was  not  all.  They  might  not 
choose  to  convert  their  hons  into  land,  either  from  scruples  or 
from  any  other  motive.  They  would  then  be  obliged  to  keep 
their  hons,  which,  as  they  could  not  circulate  like  money,  would 
be  mere  unpaid  obligations.  There  remained  but  one  more 
measure  to  be  taken,  which  was,  to  give  to  these  hons  or  obli- 
gations the  faculty  of  circulation.  They  would  then  become 
really  and  truly  money,  and  the  creditors,  being  enabled  to 
pay  with  them,  would  be  actually  reimbursed.  Another  con- 
sideration was  decisive.  There  was  a  scarcity  of  specie.  This 
was  attributed  to  the  emigration,  which  carried  away  a  great 
deal  of  ready  money,  to  the  payments  that  had  to  be  made 
to  foreigners,  and  lastly,  to  malevolence.  The  real  cause  was 
the  want  of  confidence  occasioned  by  the  disturbances.  Specie 
is  apparent  by  the  circulation.  When  confidence  prevails,  the 
acti\àty  of  the  exchange  is  extreme  ;  money  moves  about 
rapidly,  is  seen  everywhere,  and  is  believed  to  be  more  con- 
siderable because  it  is  more  serviceable.  But  when  political 
commotions  create  alarm,  capital  languishes,  specie  moves 
slowly  ;  it  is  frequently  hoarded,  and  complaints  are  unjustly 
made  of  its  absence. 

The  desire  to  provide  a  substitute  for  metallic  specie,  which 
the  Assembly  considered  scarce,  by  putting  into  the  hands  of 
the  creditors  something  better  than  a  dead  obligation,  and 
the  necessity  of  supplying  a  multitude  of  other  urgent  wants, 
caused  the  forced  currency  of  money  to  be  given  to  these  hons 
or  assignats.  The  creditor  was  thereby  paid,  since  he  could 
oblige  others  to  take  the  paper  which  he  had  received,  and  thus 
su])]ily  all  his  wants.  If  he  did  not  choose  to  purchase  lands. 
those  who  had  taken  the  circulating  paper  of  him  would 
eventually  buy  them.  The  assignats  which  should  come  in  by 
this  method  were  to  be  burnt  ;  thus  the  lands  of  the  clergy 
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would  soon  be  distributed,  .iiid  the  paper  suppressed.  The 
assignats  bore  interest  at  so  much  per  day,  and  acquired  value 
by  remaining  in  the  hands  of  those  who  held  them. 

Tlie  clerg\\  viewing  this  measure  as  an  instrument  of  exe- 
cution against  its  ])ossessions,  strongly  o]-)pospd  it.  Tts  noble 
and  other  allies,  adverse  to  everything  that  facilitated  the 
progress  of  the  Revolution,  opposed  it  also,  and  cried  out 
against  paper-money.  The  name  of  Law  was  brought  forward, 
and  the  memory  of  his  bankruptcy  revived.  Tlie  comparison, 
however,  was  not  jnst,  because  the  value  of  Law's  paper-money 
depended  on  the  profits  to  be  gained  by  the  India  Tompany, 
while  that  of  the  assignats  was  founded  on  a  territorial  ca]iital, 
real  and  easily  convertible.  Law  had  committed  considerable 
frauds  on  the  Court,  and  had  greatly  exceeded  the  jiresumed 
amount  of  the  Company's  capital.  The  Assembly,  on  the 
contraiy,  could  not  believe  that,  with  the  new  forms  which  it 
had  just  established,  such  errors  could  take  place.  Lastly,  the 
amount  of  the  assignats  created  formed  but  a  very  small 
]-)oi'tion  of  the  ca])ital  allotted  to  them.  But  it  was  true 
enough  that  paper,  however  safe,  is  not,  like  money,  a  reality, 
or  according  to  Bailly's  expression,  "  a  physical  actuality." 
S]3ecie  carries  its  own  value  along  with  it.  Paper,  on  the 
contrary,  requires  one  more  operation,  a  purchase  of  land,  a 
realization.  It  must  therefore  be  below  specie,  and  as  soon  as 
it  is  below  it.  money,  which  nobody  will  give  for  paper,  is 
hoarded,  and  at  length  disappears.  If,  moreover,  abuses  in 
the  administration  of  the  pro])erty,  and  in  moderate  issues  of 
pa]ier,  destroy  the  proportion  between  the  circulating  medium 
and  the  capital,  confidence  vanishes  ;  the  nominal  value  is 
retained,  but  the  real  value  ceases  ;  he  who  gives  this  con- 
ventional money,  robs  him  who  receives  it,  and  a  great  crisis 
ensues.  All  this  was  possible  enough,  and  with  more  ex]ieri- 
ence  would  have  appeared  certain.  As  a  financial  measure, 
the  issue  of  assignats  was  therefore  highly  censurable  ;  but  it 
was  necessary  as  a  political  measure,  for  it  supplied  urgent 
wants,  and  divided  proj^erty  without  the  aid  of  an  agrarian  law. 
The  Assembly,  therefore,  had  no  reason  to  hesitate;  and  in 
spite  of  Maury  and  his  partisans,  it  decreed  four  hundred 
millions  of  forced  assignats  with  interest. 

Necker  had  long  since  lost  the  confidence  of  the  King,  the 
former  deference  of  his  colleagues,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
nation.*     Engrossed  by  his  calculations,  he  sometimes  entered 

*  "  In  passiur;  throni^h  Oenova  the  Fir.st  Consul  liad  an  interview  with  M. 
Neokcr.  I  know  not  how  it  happened,  but  at  the  time  he  did  not  speak  to  me 
of  tliis  interview.     However,  I  was  curious  to  know  what  he  thought  of  a  man 
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into  discussion  with  the  Assembly.  His  reserve  for  extra- 
ordinary expenses  occasioned  a  demand  for  the  production  of 
the  red  book,  the  famous  register,  containing,  it  was  said,  a 
list  of  all  the  secret  disbursements.  Louis  XVI.  complied  with 
pain,  and  caused  seals  to  be  put  upon  the  leaves  in  which  were 
entered  tlie  expenses  of  his  predecessor,  Louis  XV.  The 
Assembly  respected  his  delicacy,  and  confined  itself  to  the 
expenditure  of  the  current  reign.  Nothing  personally  con- 
cerning the  King  was  found.  Every  prodigality  had  been  for 
the  benefit  of  courtiers.  The  Lametlis  were  found  down  for  a 
gratuity  of  sixty  thousand  francs,  granted  by  the  Queen  for 
their  education.  They  sent  back  that  sum  to  the  public 
exchequer.  The  pensions  were  reduced  according  to  the  two- 
fold proportion  of  services  and  the  former  condition  of  the 
persons.  The  Assembly  showed  in  every  point  the  greatest 
moderation.  It  petitioned  the  King  to  fix  the  civil  list  himself, 
and  it  voted  b}-  acclamation  the  twenty-five  millions  which 
he  demanded. 

This  Assembly,  strong  in  its  number,  in  its  intelligence, 
in  its  power,  in  its  resolutions,  had  conceived  the  immense  plan 
of  regenerating  all  the  departments  of  the  State,  and  it  had 
just  framed  the  new  judicial  system.  It  had  distributed  the 
courts  in  the  same  manner  as  the  local  administrations,  by 
disti'icts  and  departments.  The  judges  were  left  to  the  popular 
election.  This  last  measure  had  been  strongly  opposed.  Poli- 
tical metaphysics  had  been  again  enlisted  on  this  occasion  to 
prove  that  the  judicial  power  was  dependent  on  the  executive, 
and  that  the  King  ought  to  appoint  the  judges.  Reasons  had 
been  found  on  both  sides  ;  but  the  only  one  that  should  have 
been  given  to  the  Assembly,  which  was  on  the  point  of  making 
a  monarchy,  was  tliat  royalty,  successively  stripped  of  its  prero- 
gatives, becomes  a  mere  magistracy,  and  the  State  a  republic. 
But  to  say  what  monarchy  was,  would  have  been  too  bold, 
requiring  concessions  which  a  nation  never  consents  to  make 
in  the  first  moment  of  its  awaking.  The  fault  of  nations  is 
to  demand  either  too  much  or  nothing.  The  Assembly  sin- 
cerely wished  well  to  the  King  ;  it  was  full  of  deference  for 
him,  aiid  manifested  it  on  every  occasion  ;  but  it  was  attached 

who  had  acquired  so  much  celebrity  in  France.  One  evening  when  we  were 
talking,  first  of  one  thing,  and  then  of  another,  I  managed  to  turn  the  conversa- 
tion on  that  subject.  '  M.  Necker,'  said  he,  'appears  to  me  very  far  below  his 
reputation.  He  did  not  equal  the  idea  I  had  formed  of  him.  I  tried  all  I  could 
to  get  him  to  talk,  but  he  said  nothing  remarkable.  He  is  an  ideologist — a 
banker.  It  is  impossible  that  such  a  man  can  have  any  but  narrow  views  ;  and 
besides,  all  celebrated  people  lose  on  a  close  view." — Bourriennc's  Memoirs  of 
Napoleon. 
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to  the  person,  ami  wiilioiit  being'  a^\"aI'e  of  it.  destroyed  tlie 
thing. 

After  introducing  this  uniformity  into  tlie  law  and  the 
administration,  the  Assembly  had  still  to  regulate  the  service 
of  religion,  and  to  organize  it  like  all  the  other  systems. 
Thus,  when  it  had  established  a  court  of  a])peal  and  a  superior 
administration  in  every  de])artment.  it  was  natural  to  place 
there  a  bishopric  also.  How,  indeed,  could  certain  episcopal 
sees  be  suffered  to  comprehend  fifteen  Inindred  square  leagues, 
Avhilst  others  embraced  but  twenty  ;  certain  li^•ings  to  be  ten 
leagues  in  circumference,  whilst  others  numbered  scarcely 
fifteen  houses  ;  and  certain  cures  to  have  at  the  utmost  but 
seven  hundred  livres,  wliilst  there  were  beneficed  ecclesiastics 
who  possessed  incomes  of  ten  and  fifteen  thousand  livres  ? 

The  Assembly  in  reforming  abuses  was  interfcM'ing  neither 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  nor  witli  the  i'aiial  autho- 
rity, since  the  circumscriptions  had  always  belonged  to  the 
temporal  power.  It  determined,  therefore,  to  form  a  new 
division,  and  to  subject,  as  of  old,  both  curés  and  bishops 
to  the  popular  election.  Here  it  was  encroaching  on  the 
temporal  power  alone,  since  it  was  the  King  who  chose,  and 
the  Pope  who  instituted  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries.  This 
plan,  which  was  called  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy, 
and  which  drew  upon  the  Assembly  more  calumny  than 
anything  it  had  yet  done,  was  nevertheless  the  work  of  the 
most  pious  deputies.  It  was  Cannis  and  other  Jansenists 
who,  desirous  of  invigorating  religion  in  the  Htate.  strove  to 
bring  it  into  harmony  witli  the  new  laws.  It  is  certain  that 
justice  being  everywhere  else  re-established,  it  would  have 
been  strange  had  it  not  also  been  introduced  into  the  eccle- 
siastical administration.  With  the  exce])tion  of  (Jamus  and 
some  others  of  his  stamp,  the  members  of  the  Assembly, 
educated  in  the  school  of  the  philosophers,  would  have  treated 
Christianity  like  all  the  other  religions  admitted  into  the 
State,  and  would  not  have  bestowed  a  thought  upon  it.  They 
entertained  sentiments  which  in  our  present  social  state  it 
is  usual  not  to  combat,  even  when  we  do  not  share  them. 
They  supported,  therefore,  the  religious  and  sincerely  Chris- 
tian plan  of  Camus.  The  clergy  opposed  it.  alleging  that  it 
encroached  on  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Pope,  and  appealed 
to  Rome.  The  princi])al  bases  of  the  plan  were  nevertheless 
adopted,  and  immediately  presented  to  the  King,  who  asked 
for  time  that  he  might  refer  to  the  high  PontilV.  The  King, 
whose  enlightened  religion  recognized  the  wisdom  of  this 
plan,  wrote  to  the  Pope,  with  a  sincere  desire  of  obtaining  his 
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assent,  and  thus  ovcrtlirciwiiit»-  all  the  objections  of  the  clergy. 
We  shall  presently  see  what  nitrignes  prevented  the  success 
of  his  wishes. 

The  month  of  «luly  a|)])roached.  It  was  nearly  a  year 
since  the  Jiastille  was  taken,  since  tlic  nation  had  seized  all 
power,  since  it  had  announced  its  intentions  by  the  Assembly, 
and  executed  them  itself,  or  caused  them  to  be  executed 
under  its  superintendence.  The  14th  of  July  was  considered 
as  the  day  which  had  commenced  a  new  era.  and  it  was  re- 
solved that  its  anniversary  should  be  celebrated  with  great 
festivity.  The  provinces  and  the  towns  had  already  set  the 
example  of  confederating,  to  resist  with  united  strength  the 
enemies  of  the  ilevolution.  The  municipality  of  Paris  pro- 
posed for  the  14th  of  July  a  general  federation  of  all  France, 
which  should  be  celebrated  in  the  heart  of  the  capital  by 
the  deputies  of  all  the  national  guards  and  of  all  the  corps 
of  the  army.  This  plan  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm,  and 
immense  preparations  were  made  to  render  the  festival  worthy 
of  its  object. 

Other  nations,  as  we  have  seen,  had  long  turned  their  eyes 
upon  France.  The  sovereigns  began  to  hate  and  fear,  the 
people  to  esteem  us.  A  i:)arty  of  foreign  enthusiasts  appeared 
before  the  Assembly  in  the  costumes  of  their  respective  nations. 
Their  spokesman,  Anacharsis  Clootz.  by  birth  a  Prussian,  a 
man  of  wayward  imagination,  demanded,  in  the  name  of  the 
human  race,  to  be  admitted  into  the  Federation.*  These 
scenes,  which  appear  ridiculous  to  those  who  are  not  eye- 
witnesses of  them,  make  a  deep  impression  upon  all  who  are. 
The  Assembly  complied  with  the  demand,  and  the  president 
replied  to  these  foreigners  that  they  should  be  admitted,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  able  to  relate  to  their  countrymen 
what  they  had  seen,  and  to  make  them  accpiainted  with  the 
joys  and  the  blessings  of  liberty. 

The  emotion  caused  by  this  scene  produced  another.  An 
equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV.  represented  him  trampling 
upon  the  image  of  several  conquered  pro\ànces.  ''  In  the  days 
of  liberty,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  Lameths,  '"these  monuments 
of  slavery  ought  not  to  be  endured.  It  is  not  fit  that  the 
people  of  Franche-Comté,  when  they  come  to  Paris,  should 
see  their  image  thus  enchained."  Maury  opposed  a  measure 
in  itself  unimportant,  but  which  it  was  necessary  to  concede 
to  the  ]niblic  enthusiasm.  At  the  same  moment  a  member 
proposed  to  abolish  the  titles  of  Comte,  Marquis,  Baron,  &c.  ; 

*  See  Appendix  AA 
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to  prohibit  liveries  ;  in  short,  to  suppress  all  hereditary  titles. 
Young  Montmorenci  seconded  the  motion.  A  noble  asked 
what  they  would  substitute  for  the  words,  "  Such  a  one  was 
created  Comte  for  services  rendered  to  the  State."  "  Let  it 
merel}'"  be  said,"  replied  Lafayette,  "that  on  such  a  day 
such  a  person  saved  the  State."  The  motion  was  carried, 
notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  irritation  of  the  nobility, 
which  was  more  galled  by  the  abolition  of  its  titles  than  by 
the  more  substantial  losses  which  it  liad  sustained  since  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolution.  The  more  moderate  portion 
of  the  Assembly  had  proposed,  that  in  abolishing  titles,  those 
who  chose  to  retain  them  should  be  at  liberty  to  do  so. 
Lafayette  lost  no  time  in  a])prizing  the  Court  before  the 
decree  was  sanctioned,  and  advised  that  it  should  be  sent 
back  to  the  Assembly,  which  would  consent  to  amend  it  ;  but 
the  King  instantly  gave  his  sanction,  in  which  some  thought 
they  could  discover  the  disingenuous  intention  of  driving 
things  to  extremities. 

The  object  of  the  Federation  was  the  civic  oath.  It  was 
discussed  whether  the  federalists  and  the  Assembly  should 
take  the  oath  to  the  King,  or  whether  the  King,  considered 
as  the  highest  public  functionary,  should  swear  with  all  the 
others  at  the  altar  of  the  country.  The  latter  course  was  pre- 
ferred. Thus  did  the  Assembly  put  etiquette  in  complete 
harmony  with  the  laws,  and  the  King  would  be  no  more  in 
the  ceremony  than  he  was  in  the  constitution.  The  Court, 
which  was  constantly  conceiving  distrust  of  Lafayette,  was 
alarmed  at  a  rumour  that  was  circulated,  purporting  that  he 
was  about  to  be  appointed  commandant  of  all  the  national 
guards  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  but  natm'al  that  those  who 
did  •  not  know  Lafayette  should  feel  this  distrust  ;  and  his 
enemies,  of  all  parties,  strove  to  augment  it.  How,  in  fact, 
could  it  be  supposed  that  a  man,  possessing  such  popularity, 
at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force,  would  not  abuse  it  ? 
Nothing,  however,  was  further  frcmi  his  intention  ;  he  had 
resolved  to  be  nothing  but  a  citizen,  and  whether  from  virtue 
or  well-judged  ambition,  the  merit  is  the  same.  Human  ])ride 
must  be  placed  somewhere — it  is  virtue  to  place  it  in  doing 
what  is  right. 

Lafayette,  in  order  to  I'emove  the  alarm  of  the  Court,  pro- 
posed that  one  and  the  same  person  should  not  command  more 
than  the  guard  of  one  department.  The  motion  was  carried 
by  acclamation,  and  the  disinterestedness  of  the  general  was 
warmly  applauded.  Lafayette  was  nt^'ertheless  charged  with 
the  whole  arrangement  of  the  festival,  and  appointed  chief  of 
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the  Federation  in  his  quality  of  commandant  of  the  Parisian 
guard. 

Tlie  day  a]iproached.  and  the  preparations  were  carried  on 
with  great  activity.  The  ceremony  was  to  take  place  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  a  spacious  area,  exteiiding  from  the  Military 
School  to  the  bank  of  the  Seine.  It  had  been  planned  to  re- 
move the  earth  from  the  centr(^  to  the  sides,  so  as  to  form  an 
amphitheatre  capable  of  containing  the  mass  of  the  spectators. 
Twelve  thousand  labourers  were  kept,  at  work  without  inter- 
mission, and  yet  it  was  apprehended  that  the  operations  could 
not  be  finished  by  the  14th.  The  inhabitants  then  proposed 
to  assist  the  workmen.  In  an  instant  the  whole  population 
were  transformed  into  labourers.  Churchmen,  soldiers,  persons 
of  all  classes,  took  up  the  spade  and  "|:)ickaxe.  Elegant  females 
themselves  lent  a  hand.  The  enthusiasm  soon  became  general. 
The  people  repaired  to  the  spot  by  sections,  with  banners  of 
different  colours,  and  to  the  sound  of  drums.  On  arriving 
they  mingled  and  worked  together.  At  nightfall,  on  a  given 
signal,  each  rejoined  his  company,  and  returned  to  his  home. 
This  fraternal  harmony  prevailed  till  the  work  was  finished. 
Meanwhile  the  federalists  kept  arriving,  and  they  were 
received  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  hospitality.  The 
enthusiasm  was  general,  in  spite  of  the  alarm  which  the  very 
small  number  of  persons  who  remained  inaccessible  to  emo- 
tions strove  to  excite.  It  was  said  that  the  brigands  meant 
to  take  advantage  of  the  moment  when  the  people  should  be 
at  the  Federation  to  plunder  the  city.  It  was  insinuated  that 
the  Due  d'Orleans,  who  had  returned  from  London,  enter- 
tained sinister  designs.  The  national  gaiety  was  nevertheless 
undiminished,  and  no  faith  was  put  in  any  of  these  evil 
forebodings. 

The  I4tli  at  leng-th  arrived.  All  the  federate  deputies  of 
the  provinces  and  the  army,  ranged  under  their  chiefs  and 
their  banners,  set  out  from  the  Place  of  the  Bastille,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Tuileries.  The  deputies  of  Béarn,  in  passing  the 
Place  de  Feronnerie,  where  Henry  IV.  was  assassinated,  paid 
him  a  tribute  of  respect,  which  in  this  moment  of  emotion 
was  expressed  by  tears.  The  federalists,  on  their  arrival  in 
the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  received  into  their  ranks  the  muni- 
cipality of  the  Assembly.  A  battalion  of  boys,  armed  like 
their  fathers,  preceded  the  Assembly.  A  body  of  old  men 
followed  it,  and  thus  revived  the  memoiy  of  ancient  S])arta. 
The  procession  moved  forward  amidst  the  shouts  and  ap"i:)lause 
of  the  people.  The  quays  were  lined  with  spectators.  The 
houses  were  covered  with  them.     A  bridge  thrown  in  a  few 
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days  across  the  kSeine.  and  strewed  Avitli  llowers,  led  from  one 
bank  to  the  other,  facing  the  scene  of  the  Federation.  The 
procession  crossed  it,  and  each  took  his  place.  A  magnificent 
amphitheatre,  formed  at  the  farthest  extremity,  was  destined 
for  the  national  authorities.  The  King  and  the  ])resident  sat 
beside  one  another  on  similar  seats,  si)rinkled  with  golden 
fleurs-de-lis.  Behind  the  King  there  was  an  elevated  balcony 
for  the  Queen  and  the  Court.  The  ministers  were  at  some 
distance  from  the  King,  and  the  deputies  ranged  on  either 
side.  Four  hundred  thousand  spectators  occupied  the  lateral 
amphitheatres.  Sixty  thousand  armed  federalists  performed 
their  evolutions  in  the  intermediate  space  ;  and  in  the  centre, 
upon  a  base  twenty-five  feet  high,  stood  the  altar  of  the 
country.  Three  hundred  priests,  in  white  surplices  and  tri- 
coloured  scarfs,  covered  the  steps,  and  were  to  officiate  in  the 
mass. 

It  was  three  hours  before  all  the  federalists  had  arrived. 
During  this  inter\'al  the  sky  was  ovei'cast  with  clouds,  and  the 
rain  fell  in  torrents.  The  sk}',  whose  brightness  harmonizes  so 
well  with  hinnan  joys,  refused  at  this  moment  serenity  and 
light.  One  of  the  battalions,  as  it  came  up,  grounded  arms, 
and  conceived  the  idea  of  forming  a  dance.  Its  example  was 
instantly  followed  by  all  the  others,  and  in  a  m(mieul  tlic 
intermediate  space  was  filled  by  sixty  thousand  men,  soldiers 
and  citizens,  opposing  gaiety  of  heart  to  the  unfavourable 
weather.  At  length  the  ceremony  commenced.  ^J'he  sky 
happily  cleared,  and  threw  its  brilliancy  over  this  st)lenni 
scene.  The  Bishop  of  Autun  *  began  the  mass.  The  choristers 
acccmipanied  the  voice  of  the  prelate  ;  the  cannon  mingled  with 
it  their  solemn  peals.  Divine  service  over.  Lafayette  alighted 
from,  his  horse,  ascended  the  ste])s  of  the  throne,  and  received 
the  orders  of  the  King,  who  handed  to  him  the  form  of  the 
oath.  Lafayette  carried  it  to  the  altar.  At  that  monn'nt  all 
the  banners  waved,  every  sabre  glistened.  The  general,  the 
army,  the  president,  the  deputies,  cried,  "I  swear  it."  'J'ho 
King,  standing  with  his  hand  outstretched  towards  the  altar, 
said.  "  I.  King  of  the  French,  swear  to  employ  the  power 
delegated  to  me  by  the  constitutional  act  of  the  State,  in  main- 
taining the  constitution  decreed  by  the  National  Assembly  and 
accepted  by  me."  At  this  moment  the  Queen,  moved  by  the 
general  emotion,  clasped  in  her  arms  the  august  child,  the 
heir  to  the  throne,  and  from  the  b.alcony  where  she  was 
stationed,    showed    him    to    the    assembh'd    nalion.       At    this 

*  Sec  Appendix  15]^. 
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movement,  slioiits  of  joy,  attachment,  and  enthusiasm,  were 
addressed  to  tlie  motlier  and  the  child,  and  all  hearts  were 
hers.  At  this  very  same  moment  all  France,  assembled  in  the 
eighty-tliree  chief  towns  of  the  departments,  took  the  same 
oath  to  love  the  King  who  would  love  them.  In  such  moments 
hatred  itself  is  softened,  pride  gives  way,  all  are  happy  in  the 
general  happiness,  and  ])r()ud  of  the  dignity  of  all.  Why.  alas, 
are  these  pleasures  of  concord  so  soon  forgotten  ! 

This  august  ceremony  over,  the  procession  returned,  and  the 
people  gave  themselves  up  to  rejoicing.*  These  rejoicings 
lasted  several  days.  A  general  review  of  the  federalists  was 
held.  Sixty  thousand  men  were  under  arms,  and  exhibited  a 
magnificent  sight,  at  once  military  and  national.  At  night 
Paris  was  the  scene  of  a  charming  fête.  The  principal  places 
of  assemblage  were  the  Champs  Elysées  and  the  Bastille.  On 
the  site  of  this  ancient  prison,  now  converted  into  an  open 
square,  was  set  up  this  inscription,  "Place  for  dancing." 
Brilliant  lamps  arranged  in  festoons  made  amends  for  the  day- 
light. Opulence  had  been  forbidden  to  annoy  this  quiet  fête 
by  the  movement  of  carriages.  Each  was  expected  to  make 
himself  one  of  the  people,  and  to  feel  happy  in  being  so.  The 
Champs  Elysées  exhibited  a  touching  scene.  There  every  one 
walked  about  without  noise,  without  tumult,  without  rivalry, 
without  animosity.  All  classes  intermingled,  enjoyed  them- 
selves beneath  the  mild  lamp-light,  and  seemed  delighted  to 
be  together.  Thus,  even  in  the  bosom  of  ancient  civilization, 
men  seemed  to  have  found  anew  the  times  of  primitive 
fraternity. 

The  federalists,  after  attending  the  imposing  discussions 
of  the  National  Assembly,  after  witnessing  the  pomp  of  the 
Court  and  the  magnificence  of  Paris,  after  experiencing  the 
kindness  of  the  King,  whom  they  all  visited,  and  by  whom 
they  were  received  with  touching  expressions  of  benevolence, 
returned  home  in  transports  of  intoxication,  full  of  good 
feelings  and  illusions.  After  so  many  painful  events,  and 
while  preparing  to  describe  others  still  more  terrible,  the 
historian  dwells  with  pleasure  on  these  too  transient  scenes, 
where  all  hearts  had  but  one  sentiment — love  for  the  public 
weal.f 

This  touching  festival  of  the  Federation  was  but  a  fugitive 
emotion.  On  the  morrow  all  hearts  still  wished  what  they 
had  wished  the  day  before,  and  the  war  had  recommenced. 
Petty  quarrels  with   the   ministry    again   began.     Complaints 

*  See  Appendix  CC.  I  See  Appendix  DD, 
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were  made  that  a  passage  Jiad  been  granted  to  the  Austrian 
troops  into  the  country  of  Liege.  St.  Priest  was  cliarged 
with  having  favoured  the  escape  of  several  accused  persons 
wlio  were  suspected  of  counter-revolutionary  machinations. 
TJie  Court,  out  of  revenge,  again  placed  in  the  order  of  the 
day  the  proceedings  commenced  at  the  Chatelet  against  the 
authors  of  the  disturbances  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  October 
The  Due  d'Orleans  and  jMirabeau  were  implicated  in  them. 
These  singular  proceedings,  several  times  relinquished  and 
resumed,  betrayed  the  dilferent  influences  under  which  they 
had  been  carried  on.  'i'hey  were  full  of  contradictions,  and 
presented  no  sufficient  charge  against  the  two  principal  persons 
accused.  The  Court,  in  conciliating  Mirabeau,  had  neverthe- 
less no  settled  plan  in  regard  to  him.  It  approached  and 
withdrew  from  him  by  turns,  and  sought  rather  to  appease 
him  than  to  follow  his  advice. 

In  renewing  the  proceedings  of  the  5tli  and  6tli  of  October, 
it  was  not  at  him  that  it  aimed,  but  at  the  Due  d'Orleans, 
who  had  been  much  applauded  on  his  return  from  London, 
and  whom  it  had  harshly  repulsed  when  he  begged  to  be 
again  taken  into  fa\our  by  the  King.  Chabroud  was  to  re- 
port to  the  Asscmbl}'.  that  it  might  judge  whether  there  was 
ground  or  not  for  the  accusation.  The  Court  was  desirous 
that  Mirabeau  should  keep  silence,  and  that  he  should 
abandon  the  Due  d'Orleans,  against  whom  alone  it  bore  a 
grudge.  lie  nevertheless  spoke,  and  showed  how  ridiculous 
were  the  imputations  thrown  out  against  him.  He  was 
accused,  in  fact,  of  having  apprized  Mounier  that  Paris  was 
marching  upon  Versailles,  and  of  having  added  this  expres- 
sion :  "  We  want  a  King,  but  no  matter  whether  it  be 
Louis  XVI.  or  Louis  XVII.  ;  "  of  having  gone  through  the 
Flanders  regiment,  sword  in  hand,  and  exclaimed  at  the 
moment    of    the    departure    of    the    Due    d'Orleans  :     "  This 

j  .   .   .    f is  not  worth  the  trouble  that  is  taken  about 

him."  Nothing  could  be  more  frivolous  than  such  allegations. 
Mirabeau  showed  their  weakness  and  absurdit}^  said  but  a 
few  words  respecting  the  Due  d'Orleans,  and  exclaimed, 
when  concluding  :  '"  S'es,  the  secret  of  these  infernal  pro- 
ceedings is  at  length  laid  bare  ;  it  is  yonder,  whole  and  entire 
(pointing  to  the  I'ight  side)  ;  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  interest 
of  those  whose  evidence  and  whose  cahimnies  have  formed 
their  tissue  ;  it  is  in  the  resources  which  they  have  furnished 
to  the  enemies  of  the  Kevolution  ;  it  is — it  is  in  the  liearts  of 
the  judges,  and  it  will  soon  be  graven  in  history  by  the  most 
just  and  the  most  im])lacable  vengeance." 
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Plaudits  accompaiiied  Mirabeau  to  his  seat  ;  the  Assembly 
resolved  that  there  was  no  ground  of  accusation  against  the 
persons  inculpated,  and  the  Court  incurred  the  disgrace  of  a 
useless  attempt. 

The  Eevolution  was  destined  to  run  its  course  everywhere, 
in  the  army  as  well  as  among  the  ]K'ople.  The  army,  the 
last  instrument  of  power,  was  also  the  last  fear  of  the  popular 
party.  All  the  military  chiefs  were  enemies  of  the  devolu- 
tion, because,  being  exclusive  possessors  of  promotion  and 
favours,  they  saw  jnerit  admitted  to  equal  privileges  with 
themselves.  From  the  contrary  motive,  the  soldiers  inclined 
to  the  new  order  of  things  ;  and  no  doubt  the  dislike  of 
discipline  and  the  desire  of  higher  pay  acted  as  powerfully 
upon  them  as  the  spirit  of  liberty.  A  dangerous  insubordi- 
nation manifested  itself  throughout  almost  the  whole  army. 
The  infantry,  in  particular,  perhaps  because  it  mingles  more 
with  the  people,  was  in  a  state  of  absolute  insurrection. 
Bouille,  who  was  mortified  to  see  his  army  slipping  out  of  his 
hands,  employed  all  possible  means  to  prevent  this  contagion 
of  the  revolutionary  spirit.  He  had  received  the  most  ex- 
tensive powers  from  Latour  du  Pin.  minister  at  war  ;  he 
availed  himself  of  them  to  keep  shifting  his  troops  about 
continually,  and  thus  to  prevent  them  from  contracting  a 
familiarity  with  the  people  by  staying  in  the  same  place  He 
forbade  them  above  all  things  to  fref{uent  the  clubs,  and  in 
short,  he  neglected  no  means  of  maintaining  military  subordi- 
nation. Bouille,  after  a  long  resistance,  had  at  length  taken 
the  oath  to  the  constitution.  He  was  a  man  of  honour,  and 
from  that  moment  he  seemed  to  have  formed  the  resolution 
to  be  faithful  to  the  constitution  and  to  the  King.  His  dis- 
like of  Lafayette,  whose  disinterestedness  he  could  not  but 
acknowledge,  was  overcome,  and  he  was  more  disposed  to  be 
on  good  terms  with  hiju.  The  national  guards  of  the  exten- 
sive country  under  his  command  had  proposed  to  appoint  him 
their  general.  He  had  refused  the  offer  in  his  first  fit  of 
pique,  but  was  sorry  for  liaving  done  so  afterwards,  when  he 
thought  of  all  the  good  that  he  should  have  had  it  in  his 
power  to  do.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  some  denunciations  of 
the  clubs,  he  still  maintained  himself  in  the  popular  favour. 

Kevolt  first  broke  out  at  Metz.  The  soldiers  confined  their 
officers,  seized  the  colours  and  the  military  chests,  and  wished 
even  to  make  the  municipality  contribute.  Bouille  exposed 
himself  to  the  greatest  danger,  and  succeeded  in  his  efforts  to 
suppress  the  sedition.  Soon  afterwards  a  similar  mutiny  took 
place  at  Nancy.     Some  Swiss  regiments  were  implicated  in 
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it,  and  thei*e  was  reason  to  a|)])relieiid  that  if  this  example 
were  followed,  the  whole  kingdom  would  soon  be  a  prey  to  the 
imited  excesses  of  the  soldiery  and  the  populace.  The  Assembly 
itself  trembled  at  this  prospect.  An  officer  was  charged  to 
carry  the  decree  ])assed  against  the  rebels.  He  could  not  piit 
it  into  execution,  and  Houille  was  ordered  to  march  to  Nancy, 
that  the  law  might  have  the  assistance  of  force.  He  had  but 
few  soldiers  on  whom  he  could  rely.  Luckily  the  troops  which 
had  lately  mutinied  at  Metz,  humbled  because  he  durst  nt)t 
trust  them,  offered  to  march  against  the  rebels  :  the  national 
guards  made  a  similar  offer,  and  he  advanced  upon  Nancy  with 
these  united  forces  and  a  tolerabh'  numerous  body  of  cavalry. 
His  situation  was  perplexing,  for  he  could  not  employ  his 
cavalry,  and  his  infantry  was  not  strong  enough  to  attack  the 
rebels  seconded  by  the  populace.  Nevertheless  he  addressed 
them  with  the  greatest  firmness,  and  contrived  to  overawe 
them.  They  were  even  about  to  yield  and  to  leave  the  city 
agreeably  to  his  orders,  when  some  musket-shots  were  fired 
from  some  unknown  quarter.  An  action  now  became  inevi- 
table. Bouille's  troops,  under  the  idea  of  treachery,  fought 
with  the  greatest  ardour  ;  but  the  engagement  was  obstinate, 
and  they  penetrated  only  step  by  step  through  a  destructive 
fire.  Being  at  length  master  of  the  principal  squares.  J^ouillé 
gained  the  submission  of  the  revolted  regiments,  and  compelled 
them  to  leave  the  city  ;  he  liberated  the  imju'isoned  ofiicers  and 
the  authorities,  and  caused  the  principal  ringleaders  to  be  ])icked 
out,  and  delivered  them  up  to  the  National  Assembly. 

This  victory  diffused  general  joy,  and  allayed  the  fears  which 
had  been  excited  for  the  tranf(uillity  of  the  kingdom,  lîouillé 
received  congratulations  and  commendations  from  the  King 
and  the  Assembly.  He  was  subsequently  calumniated,  and 
his  conduct  charged  with  cruelty.  It  was  nevertheless  irre- 
l^roachable,  and  at  the  moment  it  was  applauded  as  such.  'T\\e 
King  augmented  his  command,  which  became  very  considerable, 
extending  from  Switzerland  to  the  Sambre,  and  com])rehending 
the  greatest  ]iart  of  the  frontiers.  Bouille,  having  more  reliance 
on  the  cavalry  than  on  the  infantry,  chose  the  banks  of  the 
Seille,  which  falls  into  the  Moselle,  for  his  cantonments.  He 
there  had  plains  for  manoeuvring  his  cavalry,  forage  for  its 
su]:)port.  places  of  considerable  strength  for  entrenching  it,  and, 
above  all,  a  thin  po]uilation.  Bouille  had  determined  to  take 
no  step  against  the  constitution,  but  he  distrusted  the  ])atriots, 
and  he  took  ]U'ecautions  with  a  view  to  succour  tlie  King  if 
circumstances  should  render  it  necessary. 

^i^he   Assembly   had    abolished    the   parliaments,    instituted 
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juries,  sn])pressed  jurandes,  mid  was  about  to  ordcu-  a  i'resh 
issue  of  assig'iiats.  The  property  of  the  clergy  offering  an 
immense  ca])itah  and  the  assignats  rendering  it  continually 
dis])osable,  it  was  natural  that  the  Assembly  should  eni])loy 
it.  All  the  objections  already  urged  were  renewed  witli  still 
greater  violence.  The  Bishop  of  Antnn  himself  declared 
against  this  new  issue,  and  had  the  sagacity  to  foresee  all  the 
financial  results  of  that  measure.*  Mirabeau,  looking  chiefly 
at  the  political  results,  obstinately  persisted,  and  with  success. 
Eight  hundred  millions  in  assignats  were  decreed  ;  and  this 
time  it  was  decided  that  they  should  not  bear  interest.  It 
would  have  been  useless,  in  fact,  to  add  interest  to  a  circulating 
medium.  Let  this  be  done  for  a  paper  which  cannot  circulate, 
but  remains  idle  in  the  liands  of  the  holder — nothing  is  more 
just  ;  but  for  a  value  which  becomes  actual  by  its  forced 
currency,  it  is  an  error  which  the  Assembly  did  not  commit 
a  second  time. 

Necker  opposed  this  new  issue,  and  sent  in  a  memorial, 
which  was  not  listened  to.  Times  were  materially  changed 
for  him,  and  he  was  no  longer  the  minister  whose  continu- 
ance in  office  was  deemed  by  the  people  essential  to  their 
welfare  a  year  before.  Deprived  of  the  confidence  of  the 
King,  embroiled  with  his  colleagues,  excepting  Montmorin, 
he  was  neglected  by  the  Assembly,  and  not  treated  by  it 
wdth  that  attention  which  he  had  a  right  to  expect.  ISTecker's 
error  consisted  in  believing  that  reason  is  sufficient  for  all 
things,  and  that  combined  with  a  medley  of  sentiment  and 
logic,  it  could  not  fail  to  triumph  over  the  infatuation  of 
the  aristocrats  and  the  irritation  of  the  patriots.  Necker 
possessed  that  somewhat  vainglorious  reason  which  sits  in 
judgment  on  the  vagaries  of  the  passions  and  condemns  them  ; 
but  he  lacked  that  other  sort  of  reason,  more  lofty  but  less 
proud,  which  does  not  confine  itself  to  condemning,  but  knows 
how  to  govern  them  also.  Thus,  placed  in  the  midst  of 
parties,  he  only  irritated  all,  without  being  a  bridle  upon 
any.  Left  without  friends,  since  the  secession  of  Mounier 
and  Lally.  he  had  retained  none  but  the  useless  Mallouet. 
He  had  offended  the  Assembly  by  reminding  it  continually, 
and  with  reproaches,  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  duties — that 
of  attending  to  the  finances.  He  had,  moreover,  incurred 
ridicule  by  the  manner  in  which  he  spoke  of  himself.  His 
resignation  was  acce]')ted  with  pleasure  by  all  ]iarties.  His 
carriage    was    stopped    as   it    was    quitting    the    kingdom    by 

*  See  Appendix  EE. 
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the  same  populace  which  had  before  drawn  liiin  in  triumph  ; 
and  it  was  necessary  to  a])ply  to  the  Assembly  for  an  order 
directing  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  go  to  Switzerland. 
He  soon  obtained  this  permission,  and  retired  to  Coppet, 
there  to  contemplate  at  a  distance  a  Eevolution  which  he 
was  no  longer  qualified  to  observe  closely  or  to  guide. 

The  ministry  was  now  reduced  to  as  complete  a  cipher  as 
the  King,  and  chiefly  busied  itself  with  intrigues,  which  were 
either  futile  or  culpable.  St.  Pi-iest  communicated  with  the 
emigrants.  Latour  de  I'in  lent  himself  to  all  the  schemes 
of  the  military  chiefs  ;  Montmorin  *  possessed  the  esteem  01 
the  Com't,  but  not  its  confidence,  and  he  was  employed  in 
intrigues  with  the  popular  leaders,  with  whom  his  moderation 
made  him  acquainted.  The  ministers  were  all  denounced  on 
the  plea  of  new  plots.  "I,  too,"  exclaimed  Cazalès,  "I,  too, 
would  denounce  them  if  it  were  generous  to  attack  such  weak 
men  ;  I  would  charge  the  minister  of  the  finances  with  having 
kept  the  Assembly  in  the  dark  respecting  the  real  resources 
of  the  State,  and  with  not  having  directed  a  Eevolution  which 
he  had  provoked  ;  I  would  charge  the  minister  at  war  with 
having  suffered  the  army  to  be  disorganized  ;  the  minister 
of  the  interior  with  not  having  enforced  the  observance  of  the 
King's  orders;  all,  in  short,  with  their  nullity  and  the  cowardly 
advice  given  to  their  master."  Inactivity  is  a  crime  in  the 
eyes  of  parties  desirous  of  proceeding  to  their  goal.  Accord- 
ingly the  right  side  condemned  the  ministers,  not  for  what 
they  had  done,  but  for  what  they  had  not  done.  Cazalès  and 
his  supporters,  though  they  condemned  them,  were  neverthe- 
less averse  to  applying  to  the  King  for  their  dismissal,  because 
they  regarded  such  an  application  as  an  infringement  of  the 
royal  prerogative.  The  motion  was  not  pressed  ;  but  the 
ministers  successively  resigned,  excepting  Montmorin,  who 
alone  was  retained.  Duport-Dutertre,  who  was  merely  an 
advocate,  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  seals.  Duportail, 
recommended  to  the  King  by  Lafayette,  succeeded  Latour 
du  J*in  in  the  war  do]iartment,  and  showed  himself  more 
favourably  disposed  towards  the  ])o])ular  party.  One  of  the 
measures  taken  by  him  was  to  do])rive  Bouille  of  all  the 
liberty  which  he  assumed  in  his  command,  and  especially  of 
the  -jiower  of  displacing  the  troops  at  his  pleasure — a  power 
which  Bouille  em])loyed,  as  we  have  seen,  to  prevent  his 
soldiers  from  fraternizing  with  the  ])eople. 

The  King  had  studied  the  history  of  the  English  Eevolution 

*  See  Appendix  FF. 
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wit  11  particular  attention,  lie  had  always  been  powerfully 
struck  by  the  fate  of  Charles  I.,  and  he  could  not  help  feel- 
ing sinister  forebodings,  lie  had  pai'ticularly  remarked  the 
motive  of  Charles's  condemnation.  That  motive  was  civil 
war.  He  had  thence  contracted  an  invincible  horror  of 
every  measure  that  could  produce  bloodshed,  and  invariably 
opposed  all  the  schemes  of  llight  proposed  by  the  Queen 
and  the  Court. 

During  the  summer  which  he  passed  at  St.  Cloud  in  1790 
he  had  opportunities  enough  for  flight,  but  he  never  would 
listen  to  the  mention  of  it.  The  friends  of  the  constitution 
dreaded,  like  him,  such  a  step,  which  seemed  likely  to  lead  to 
a  civil  war.  The  aristocrats  alone  desired  it,  because,  in 
becoming  masters  of  the  King,  by  withdrawing  him  from 
the  Assembly,  they  flattered  themselves  with  the  prospect  of 
governing  in  his  name,  and  returning  Avith  him  at  the  head 
of  foreigners  ;  not  yet  knowing  that  in  such  cases  one  can 
never  go  anywhere  but  in  the  rear.  With  the  aristocrats  were 
perhaps  united  some  precocious  imaginations,  which  already 
began  to  dream  of  a  republic,  which  no  one  else  yet  thought 
of,  and  the  name  of  which  had  never  yet  been  mentioned, 
unless  by  the  Queen  in  her  fits  of  passion  against  Lafayette 
and  the  Assembly,  whom  she  accused  of  urging  it  on  with  all 
their  might.  Lafayette,  chief  of  the  constitutional  army  and 
of  all  the  sincere  friends  of  liberty,  kept  incessant  watch  over 
the  person  of  the  monarch.  Those  two  ideas — the  departure 
of  the  King  and  civil  war — were  so  strongly  associated  in  all 
minds  ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  that 
such  an  event  was  considered  as  the  greatest  calamity  that 
could  be  apprehended. 

Meanwhile  the  expulsion  of  the  ministry,  which,  if  it  had 
not  the  confidence  of  Louis  XVI.,  was  at  least  his  choice, 
indisposed  him  towards  the  Assembly,  and  excited  his  fears 
for  the  total  loss  of  the  executive  power.  The  new  religious 
debates,  to  which  the  bad  faith  of  the  clergy  gave  rise  on 
occasion  of  the  civil  constitution,  affrighted  his  timid  con- 
science,  and    thenceforward    he    thought    of    departure.*     It 

*  "About  this  time  Madame  de  Staël  invented  a  plan  for  his  Majesty's  esca))e, 
which  she  communicated  to  M.  de  Moutmorin  in  a  letter  that  he  showed  me. 
The  plan  was  as  follows  : — The  estate  of  Lamotte,  on  the  coast  of  Normandy, 
belonging  to  the  Due  d'Orleans,  was  to  be  sold.  jMadame  de  Staël  proposed 
that  siie  should  publicly  give  out  that  she  had  an  intention  to  purchase  it  ;  and 
on  this  pretext,  that  she  should  make  frequent  journeys  to  that  place,  always  in 
the  same  carriage,  and  accompanied  in  the  same  manner — namely  by  a  man  of 
the  same  size  and  shape  as  the  King,  dressed  in  a  grey  coat,  and  a  round  periwig  ; 
by  a  waiting-woman  resembling  the  (^ueen  ;  by  a  child  of  the  age  and  iigure  of 
the  Dauphin  ;  and  by  a  footman  on  horseback.     When  these  repeated  journeys 
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was  towards  the  (muI  of  1790  that  lie  wrote  on  the  subject  to 
Houille,  who  at  first  oi)])osed  the  scheme,  but  afterwards  gave 
way,  lest  he  should  cause  the  unfortunate  monarch  to  doubt 
his  zeal.  Mirabeau,  on  his  ])art,  had  formed  a  ])lan  for  uphold- 
ing the  monarchy.  In  continual  communication  with  Mont- 
morin,  he  had  liitherto  undertaken  nothing  of  consequence  ; 
because  the  Court,  hesitating  between  emigration  and  the 
national  party,  was  not  cordially  disposed  towards  anything, 
and  dreaded,  above  all  other  schemes,  that  whicli  would  subject 
it  to  a  master  so  sincerely  constitutional  as  Mirabeau.  Never- 
theless at  this  period  it  coi-dially  agreed  with  him.  Everything 
was  promised  him  if  he  succeeded.  All  possible  resources  were 
])laced  at  his  disposal.  Talon,  civil  lieutenant  to  the  Châteîet, 
and  Laporte,  recently  summoned  by  the  King  to  manage  the 
civil  list,  had  orders  to  see  him.  and  to  aid  in  the  execution  of 
his  plans.  Mirabeau  condemned  the  new  constitution.  For 
a  monarchy  it  was,  according  to  him,  too  democratic,  and  for 
a  republic  there  was  a  king  too  much.  Observing,  above  all, 
the  popular  violence,  which  kept  continually  increasing,  he 
resolved  to  set  bounds  to  it.  At  J^aris,  under  the  rule  of  the 
mob  and  of  an  all-powerful  .Vssembly,  any  attempt  of  this  sort 
was  impossible.  He  felt  that  there  was  but  one  alternative 
— to  remove  the  King  from  Paris,  and  place  him  at  Lyons. 
There  the  King  could  have  explained  himself — he  could  have 
energetically  stated  the  reasons  which  caused  him  to  condemn 
the  new  constitution,  and  have  given  another  which  was  ready 
prepared.  At  the  same  instant  a  first  session  would  have  been 
convoked.  Mirabeau,  in  conferring  in  writing  with  the  most 
popular  members,  had  had  the  art  to  draw  from  all  of  them 
the  acknowledgment  of  their  disapprobation  of  an  article  in 
the  existing  constitution.  On  comparing  these  different 
opinions,  it  was  found  that  the  constitution  was  altogether 
condemned  by  its  framers  themselves.*     lie  ])ro]'iosed  to  annex 

liad  accustomed  the  masters  of  the  jiost-houses  and  ^the  postillions  on  the  road 
to  the  ap])carance  of  Madame  de  Staël  and  her  travelling;  comjianions,  she  pro- 
posed that  their  places  should  be  occuj)ied  by  the  King,  (^^ueen,  and  Dauphin,  in 
the  hope  that  they  would  arrive  safely  at  the  castle  of  Lamotte,  where  a  lisliing- 
vessel  would  be  in  readiness  to  transport  them  whither  they  pleased.  This  plan 
ajipcared  to  M.  de  Montmorin  ecpially  dangerous,  romantic,  and  inconsistent 
with  propriety;  he  therefore  never  mentioned  it  to  the  King,  in  the  fear  that 
liis  Majesty,  who  regarded  Madame  de  Staël  as  an  enthusiast,  would  reject  every 
future  plan  of  escape  as  wild  and  extravagant,  merely  because  a  similar  measure 
had  been  proposed  by  lier." — Private  Memoirs  of  Bertrand  de  MollcviUe. 

*  It  is  not  possible  that  there  should  not  be  diversity  of  opinions  in  regard  to 
a  work  composed  collectively,  and  by  a  great  number  of  persons.  Unanimity 
having  never  taken  place,  excepting  on  certain  very  rare  points,  of  course  every 
part  was  disapproved  by  those  who  voted  against  it.  Thus  every  article  of  the 
constitution  of  1791    must  Lave  met  with  some  disapprovers  among  the  very 
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thein  to  the  maniresto  of  the  Kiuo^.  to  ensure  its  effect,  and 
to  cause  the  necessity  for  a  new  constitution  to  be  the  more 
strongly  felt.  We  are  not  accjuainted  with  all  his  means  of 
execution  ;  but  we  know  that  through  the  policy  of  1  alon, 
civil  lieutenant,  he  had  secured  pamphleteers  and  club  and 
mob  orators,  and  that  by  his  immense  correspondence  he  could 
have  made  sure  of  tliirty-six  departments  of  the  South.  No 
doubt  he  meant  to  gain  the  aid  of  J>ouillé  ;  but  he  would  not 
place  himself  at  the  mercy  of  that  general.  Wliile  JJouillc 
should  be  encamped  at  Montmedy,  he  wished  the  King  to  stay 
at  Lyons  ;  and  he  himself  was  to  be  at  Lyons  or  Paris  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  A  foreign  prince,  a  friend  of  Mirabeau, 
saw  Bouille  on  behalf  of  the  King,  and  communicated  to  him 
this  plan,  but  unknown  to  Mirabeau, f  who  had  no  thought  of 
Montmedy,  for  which  place  the  Xing  subsequently  set  out. 
Bouille,  struck  by  the  genius  of  Mirabeau,  declared  that  every- 
thing ought  to  be  done  to  win  such  a  man,  and  that  for  his 
own  part  he  was  ready  to  second  him  with  all  his  means. 

M.  de  Lafayette  was  unacquainted  with  this  plan.  Though 
sincerely  attached  to  the  person  of  the  King,  he  had  not  the 
confidence  of  the  Court  ;  and  besides,  he  excited  the  envy  of 
Mirabeau,  who  was  not  desirous  of  having  such  a  companion. 
M.  de  Lafayette,  moreover,  was  known  to  pursue  only  the  direct 
road  ;  and  this  plan  was  too  bold — it  deviated  too  much  from 
the  legal  course  to  suit  him.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Mirabeau 
wished  to  be  the  sole  executor  of  his  plan,  and  in  fact  he 
carried  it  on  quite  alone  during  the  winter  of  1 790- 1.  It  is 
impossible  to  tell  whether  it  would  have  succeeded  ;  but  thus 
much  is  certain,  that  without  stemming  the  revolutionary 
torrent,  it  would  at  least  have  influenced  its  direction  ;  and 
that  though  it  would  undoubtedly  not  have  changed  the  inevi- 

authors  of  that  constitution  ;  the  whole  was  nevertheless  their  real  and  incon- 
testable work.  What  hai)pened  in  this  instance  would  have  been  inevitable  in 
any  deliberative  body,  and  the  expedient  of  Mirabeau  was  but  a  trick.  It  may 
even  be  said,  that  his  procedure  was  far  from  delicate  ;  but  threat  allowance  must 
be  made  for  a  man  of  mighty  mind  and  dissolute  manners,  whom  the  morality 
of  the  aim  rendered  not  over  scrupulous  in  regard  to  that  of  the  means.  I  say 
the  morality  of  the  aim,  for  Mirabeau  sincerely  believed  in  the  necessity  of  a 
modified  constitution  ;  and  though  his  ambition  and  his  petty  personal  rivalries 
contril)uted  to  keep  him  aloof  from  tlio  ])opular  party,  he  was  sincere  in  his  fear 
of  anarchy.  Others  beside  liim  dreaded  the  Court  and  the  aristocracy  more  than 
the  people.  Thus  there  were  everywhere,  according  to  the  positions  of  parties, 
different  fears,  and  everywhere  true  ones.  Conviction  changes  with  the  points 
of  view  ;  and  morality,  that  is  to  say,  sincerity,  is  to  be  found  alike  on  the  most 
opposite  sides. 

t  Bouille,  in  his  Memoirs,  seems  to  believe  that  it  was  on  the  part  of  Mirabeau 
and  the  King  that  overtures  were  made  to  him.  This  is  a  mistake.  Mirabeau 
was  ignorant  of  this  double  dealing,  and  had  no  intention  of  putting  himstdf  into 
Bouillé's  power. 
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table  result  of  the  ]{evolution,  it  would  li.ive  modified  events 
by  its  ])t)werfnl  opposition.  It  is  still  a  (jnestion,  however, 
whether,  had  he  even  succeeded  in  quelling  the  popular  party, 
he  could  have  made  himself  master  of  the  aristocracy  and  of 
the  Court.  One  of  his  friends  mentioned  to  him  this  last 
objection.  "They  have  promised  me  everything,"  said  Mira- 
beau. ''And  if  they  should  not  keep  their  word?"  "If 
they  do  not  keep  their  word,  I  will  soon  turn  them  into  a 
republic." 

The  principal  articles  of  the  civil  constitution,  such  as  the 
new  circumscription  of  the  bishoprics  and  the  election  of  all 
the  ecclesiastical  functionaries,  had  been  decreed.  The  King 
had  referred  to  the  Pope,  who,  after  answering  him  in  a  tone 
half  severe  and  half  paternal,  had  appealed  in  his  turn  to 
the  clergy  of  France.  The  clerg;y\  availing  itself  of  this  occa- 
sion, alleged  that  spiritual  interests  were  compromized  by  the 
measures  of  the  Assembly.  At  the  same  time  it  circulated 
pastoral  charges,  declared  that  the  displaced  bishops  would  not 
(piit  their  sees  but  by  compulsion  and  force  ;  that  they  would 
hire  houses  and  continue  their  ecclesiastical  functions  ;  and 
that  all  who  adhered  faithfully  to  their  religion  ought  to  have 
recourse  to  them  alone.  '^Fhe  clergy  intrigued,  particularly  in 
La  Vendée  and  in  some  of  the  southern  departments,  where 
it  acted  in  concert  with  the  emigrants.  A  federative  camp 
had  been  formed  at  Jallez,  where,  under  the  apparent  pretext 
of  federation,  the  pretended  federalists  purposed  to  establish 
a  centre  of  opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  Assembly.  The 
popular  party  was  exasperated  at  these  proceedings  ;  and 
strong  in  its  power,  weary  of  moderation,  it  resolved  to  resort 
to  a  decisive  expedient.  AVe  have  already  seen  what  were  the 
motives  that  had  influenced  the  adoption  of  the  civil  constitu- 
tion. The  framers  of  that  constitution  were  the  most  sincere 
Christians  in  the  Assembly  ;  and  these,  irritated  by  an  unjust 
resistance,  resolved  to  overcome  it. 

The  reader  knows  that  a  decree  obliged  all  the  ])ublic 
functionaries  to  take  an  oath  to  the  new  constitution.  When 
this  civic  oath  was  discussed,  the  clerg\"  endeavoured  to  make  a 
distinction  between  the  political  constitution  and  the  ecclesi- 
astical constitution  ;  but  the  Assembly  had  gone  still  farther. 
On  this  occasion  it  resolved  to  require  of  the  ecclesiastics  a 
rigorous  oath,  which  should  impose  on  them  the  necessity  of 
retiring  if  they  refused  to  take  it,  or  of  faithfully  performing 
their  duties  if  they  did  take  it.  It  had  the  precaution  to 
declare  that  it  meant  not  to  do  violence  to  consciences  ;  that 
it  should  respect  the  refusal  of  those  who,  considering  religion 
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as  compromized  by  the  new  laws,  would  not  take  the  oath;  but 
that  it  was  desirous  of  knowing  them,  that  it  might  not  con- 
sign the  new  bishoprics  to  their  charge.  In  tliis  course  its 
motives  were  just  and  frank.  It  added  to  its  decree,  that 
those  who  should  refuse  to  take  the  oath  should  be  deprived 
of  their  functions  and  salary.  Moreover,  by  way  of  setting 
the  example,  all  the  ecclesiastics  who  were  deputies  were 
required  to  take  the  oath  in  the  Assembly  itself  eight  days 
after  the  sanction  of  the  new  decree. 

The  right  side  opposed  this.  Maury  gave  vent  to  all  his 
violence,  and  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  provoke  inter- 
ruption, that  he  might  have  ground  for  complaint.  Alexandre 
Lameth,  who  filled  the  president's  chair,  maintained  order 
while  he  spoke,  and  deprived  him  of  the  pleasure  of  being 
driven  from  the  tribune.  Mirabeau,  more  eloquent  than  ever, 
defended  the  Assembly.  "  You,"  he  exclaimed,  "  the  persecutors 
of  religion  !  you,  who  have  paid  it  so  noble  and  so  touching  a 
homage  in  the  most  admirable  of  your  decrees  !  you,  who  de- 
vote to  its  worship  part  of  the  public  revenue,  of  which  your 
prudence  and  your  justice  have  rendered  you  so  economical  ! 
you,  who  have  summoned  religion  to  assist  in  the  division  of 
the  kingdom,  and  have  planted  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  all  the 
boundaries  of  the  departments  !  you,  in  short,  who  know  that 
God  is  as  necessary  to  man  as  liberty  !  " 

The  Assembly  decreed  the  oath.  The  King  referred  im- 
mediately to  Home.  The  Bishop  of  Aix,  who  had  at  first 
opposed  the  civil  constitution,  feeling  the  necessity  of  a  paci- 
fication, joined  the  King  and  some  of  the  more  moderate  of  his 
colleagues  in  soliciting  the  assent  of  the  Pope.  The  emigrants 
at  Turin,  and  the  opposing  bishops  of  France,  wrote  also  to 
Rome,  but  in  a  directly  contrary  spirit  ;  and  the  Pope,  upon 
various  pretexts,  postponed  his  answer.  The  Assembly,  irritated 
at  these  delays,  insisted  on  having  the  sanction  of  the  King, 
who,  having  made  up  his  mind  to  comply,  resorted  to  the  usual 
stratagems  of  weakness.  He  wished  to  oblige  the  Assembly  to 
use  constraint  towards  him,  that  he  might  seem  not  to  act 
freely.  In  fact,  he  expected  a  commotion,  and  then  he 
hastened  to  give  his  sanction.  As  soon  as  the  decree  was 
sanctioned,  the  Assembly  determined  to  put  it  in  execution, 
and  required  its  ecclesiastical  members  to  take  the  oath  in 
their  places.  Men  and  women  who  had  until  then  shown 
very  little  attachment  to  religion  all  at  once  made  themselves 
extremely  busy  in  provoking  the  refusal  of  the  ecclesiastics.* 

*  See  Appendix  GG, 
VOL.  I.  JQ  * 
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Some  of  the  bishops  and  some  of  the  cure's  took  the  oath.  The 
majority  refused,  with  a  feigned  moderation  and  an  a]iparent 
attachment  to  its  principles.  The  Assembly  nevertheless  per- 
sisted in  the  nomination  of  new  bishops  and  curés,  and  was 
cheerfully  seconded  by  the  administrations.  The  former 
ecclesiastical  functionaries  were  at  liberty  to  perform  divine 
service  apart,  and  those  who  were  recognized  by  the  State 
took  their  places  in  tlie  churches.  The  Dissenters  at  Paris 
hired  the  church  of  the  Theatines  for  their  place  of  wor- 
ship. The  Assembly  permitted  this,  and  the  national  guard 
protected  them  as  much  as  possible  from  the  fury  of  the 
populace,  which  did  not  always  allow  llicm  to  perform  their 
devotions  in  cpiiet. 

The  Assembly  has  been  coudennied  for  having  occasioned 
this  schism,  and  for  liaving  added  a  new  cause  of  division  to 
those  which  before  existed.  In  the  first  place,  as  to  its  rights, 
it  must  be  evident  to  every  just  mind  that  the  Assembly  did 
not  exceed  them  in  directing  its  attention  to  the  temporalities 
of  the  Church.  As  for  considerations  of  prudence,  we  may 
affirm  that  it  added  little  to  the  difficulties  of  its  position.  It 
is  evident  that  the  Court,  the  nobility,  and  the  clergy  had  lost 
enough,  and  the  people  had  gained  enough,  to  be  irreconcilable 
enemies,  and  to  impel  the  Revolution  to  its  inevitable  issue, 
even  without  the  effects  of  the  new  schism.  And  besides, 
when  the  Assembly  was  abolishing  all  abuses,  could  it  suffer 
those  of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  organization  to  remain  ? 
Could  it  sulfer  idle  persons  to  live  in  abundance,  while  pastors, 
the  only  useful  members  of  the  profession,  had  scarcely  the 
necessaries  of  existence  ? 

This  last  struggle  completed  the  work  of  universal  division. 
While  the  clergy  excited  the  provinces  of  the  West  and 
South,  the  refugees  at  Turin  made  several  attempts,  which 
were  frustrated  by  their  weakness  and  their  anarcliy.  A  con- 
spiracy was  set  on  foot  at  Lyons.  The  arrival  of  the  princes 
and  an  abundant  distribution  of  favours  were  there  announced. 
Lyons  was  even  ]3romised  to  be  made  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom, instead  of  Paris,  which  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
the  Court.  The  King  was  ap]irized  of  these  schemes,  and — not 
expecting  success  from  them,  perhaps  not  even  desiring  it,  for 
he  despaired  of  governing  the  victorious  aristocracy — he  did 
all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  prevent  it.  This  conspiracy  was 
discovered  about  the  end  of  1790,  and  its  principal  agents  were 
delivered  up  to  justice. 

This  last  reverse  determined  tlie  emigrants  to  remove  from 
Turin  to  Coblentz,  where  they  settled  in  the  territory  of  the 
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Elector  of  Treves,  and  at  the  ex]iense  of  his  authority,  which 
they  almost  entirely  usui-ped.  We  have  already  seen  that 
these  nobles  who  had  fled  from  France  were  divided  into  two 
parties.  The  one,  consisting  of  old  servants  pampered  with 
favours,  and  composing  what  was  called  the  Court,  would  not, 
while  supported  by  the  provincial  nobility,  consent  to  share 
influence  with  the  latter,  and  for  this  reason  they  meant  to 
have  recourse  to  foreigners  alone.  The  others,  men  relying 
more  upon  their  swords,  projîosed  to  raise  the  provinces  of  the 
South  by  rousing  their  fanaticism.  The  former  carried  their 
point,  and  repaired  to  Coblentz,  on  the  northern  frontier,  to 
wait  there  for  the  foreign  aid.  In  vain  did  those  who  wished 
to  fight  in  the  South  insist  that  aid  ought  to  be  sought  from 
Piedmont,  Switzerland,  and  Spain — faithful  and  disinterested 
allies — and  that  a  distinguished  leader  should  be  left  in  their 
^'icinity.  The  aristocracy,  directed  by  Calonne,  was  adverse 
to  this.  That  aristocracy  had  not  changed  since  leaving 
France  :  frivolous,  haughty,  incapable,  and  prodigal — at  Cob- 
lentz as  at  ^'ersailles — it  dis])layed  its  vices  still  more  con- 
spicuously amidst  the  difiiculties  of  exile  and  of  civil  war. 
"  You  must  have  citizens  in  your  commission,"  it  said  to  those 
gallant  men  who  offered  to  fight  in  the  South,  and  who  asked 
under  what  title  they  were  to  serve.*  Some  subordinate 
agents  only  were  left  at  Turin  ;  these,  actuated  by  mutual 
jealousy,  thwarted  each  other's  efforts,  and  prevented  the 
success  of  every  attempt.  The  Prince  de  Condé.f  who  seemed 
to  have  retained  all  the  energy  of  his  branch  of  the  royal 
family,  was  not  in  favour  with  part  of  the  nobility  ;  he  took 
post  near  the  Rhine,  with  all  those  who,  like  himself,  were  not 
disposed  to  intrigue,  but  to  fight. 

The  emigration  became  daily  more  considerable,  and  the 
roads  were  covered  with  nobles,  who  imagined  that  they 
performed  a  sacred  duty  by  hastening  to  take  arms  against 
their  country.  Even  women  deemed  it  incumbent  on  them 
to  attest  their  horror  of  the  lievolution  by  forsaking  the  soil 
of  France.  Among  a  nation  which  is  so  easily  led  away 
by  example  it  became  the  fashion  to  emigi-ate.  People  hardly 
gave  themselves  the  trouble  to  take  leave,  so  short  did  they 
consider  the  journey,  and  so  speedy  their  return. |  The  Re- 
volutionists of  Holland,  betrayed  by  their  general,  abandoned 
by  their  allies,  had  yielded  in  a  few  days  ;  those  of  Brabant 
had  not  held   out  much    longer  :    so,   too,   according  to  these 

*  See  Appendix  HH.  t  -S'ee  Appendi.\  II. 

Î  See  Appendi.x  JJ. 
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iiiipnidtMit  emigrants,  would  the  French  Revohitinn  be  quelled 
in  one  short  campaign,  and  absolute  power  would  once  more 
flourish  in  subjugated  France. 

The  Assembly,  irritated  rather  than  alarmed  at  such  pre- 
sum])tion,  had  proposed  measures,  but  they  had  alwa^^s  been 
deferred.  The  King's  aunts,  iinding  their  consciences  com- 
promized at  ]^aris,  thought  to  ensure  their  sahation  by 
repairing  to  the  Pope.  They  set  out  for  Home,  and  were 
stopped  on  the  way  by  the  municipality  of  Arnai-le-Duc. 
The  people  immediately  thronged  to  the  residence  of  Mon- 
sieur, who  also  was  said  to  be  preparing  to  depart.  Monsieur 
appeared,  and  pi-omised  not  to  forsake  the  King.  The  people 
were  ])acilied,  and  the  Assembly  took  into  consideration  the 
departure  of  Mesdames.  The  deliberation  had  lasted  a  con- 
siderable time,  when  Menou  put  an  end  to  it  by  this  sall}^  : 
"All  Europe,"  said  he,  "will  be  astonished  to  learn  that  a 
great  Assembly  has  spent  several  days  in  deciding  whether 
two  old  women  shall  hear  mass  at  Paris  or  at  Pome."  The 
committee  of  constitution  was  nevertheless  directed  to  present 
a  law  on  the  residence  of  the  public  functionaries  and  on 
emigration.  This  decree,  adopted  after  warm  discussions, 
rendered  it  obligatory  on  ]3ublic  functionaries  to  reside  in  the 
place  of  their  functions.  The  King,  as  the  highest  of  all,  was 
i-equired  not  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  Legislative  Body 
during  the  session,  and  at  other  times  not  to  leave  the 
kingdom,  '^i^he  penalty  for  all  the  functionaries  in  case  of 
their  violating  this  law  was  dismissal  from  office.  Another 
decree  relative  to  emigration  was  demanded  from  the  com- 
mittee. 

Meanwhile  the  King,  unable  to  endure  the  constrain!  ini- 
])osed  upon  him.  and  the  reductions  of  power  to  which  lu^  was 
subjected  by  fihe  Assembly,  enjoying,  moreover,  no  peace  of 
mind  since  the  new  decrees  relative  to  priests,  had  resolved 
upon  flight.  The  whole  winter  had  been  devoted  to  prepara- 
tions fV)r  it  :  the  zeal  of  Mirabeau  was  urged,  and  great  pro- 
mises were  held  out  to  liim  if  he  should  succeed  in  setting 
the  royal  family  at  liberty.  Mirabeau  ]')rosecuted  his  plan 
with  the  utmost  activity,  l^afayette  had  just  broken  with  the 
Lameths.  The  latter  thought  liini  too  much  attached  to  the 
Court;  and  his  integrity  being,  unlike  that  of  Mirabeau,  above 
suspicion,  they  found  fault  witli  liis  understanding,  and  alleged 
that  he  suffered  himself  to  he  duped.  The  enemies  of  the 
Lameths  accused  them  of  being  jealous  of  the  military  power 
of  Lafayette,  as  they  had  envied  the  rhetorical  i)ower  of  Mira- 
beau.    They  joined,  or  seemed  to  join,  the  friends  of  the  Due 
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d'Orleans,*  and  it  was  asserted  that  they  wished  to  secure  for 
one  oi"  them  the  command  of  the  national  guard.  It  was 
Charles  Lameth  who  was  said  to  be  ambitious  of  obtaining 
this  appointment.  To  this  motive  were  attributed  the  in- 
cessantly recurring  difficulties  that  were  subsequently  thrown 
in  the  way  of  l^afayette. 

On  the  28th  of  February  the  ])opulace,  instigated,  it  is  said, 
by  the  Due  d'Orleans,  repaired  to  the  castle  of  Vincennes, 
which  the  municipality  had  appropriated  for  the  reception 
of  prisoners,  with  whom  the  prisons  of  Paris  were  too  much 
crowded.  The  castle  was  attacked  as  a  new  Bastille.  Lafayette 
hastened  to  the  spot  in  time,  and  dispersed  the  populace  of 
the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  who  were  led  upon  this  expedition 
by  Santerre.t  While  he  was  restoring  order  in  this  quarter, 
other  difficulties  were  preparing  for  him  at  the  Tuileries.  On 
the  rumour  of  a  commotion,  the  dependents  of  the  palace,  to 
the  number  of  several  hundred,  had  repaired  thither.  They 
carried  concealed  weapons,  such  as  hunting-knives  and  daggers. 
The  national  guard,  astonished  at  this  concourse,  took  alarm, 
and  disarmed  and  maltreated  some  of  them.  Lafayette  having 
arrived,  caused  the  palace  to  be  cleared,  and  seized  the  weapons. 
The  circumstance  was  immediately  rumoured  abroad.  It  was 
said  that  daggers  had  been  found  upon  them,  whence  they 
were  afterwards  called  knights  of  the  dagger.  They  asserted 
that  they  had  only  come  to  defend  the  person  of  the  King, 
which  was  threatened.  In  reply  they  were  accused  of  an 
intention  to  carry  off  the  King  ;  and  the  affair  ended,  as  usual, 
in  reciprocal  calumnies.  This  scene  determined  the  real  posi- 
tion of  Lafayette.  It  was  clearly  shown  on  this  occasion,  that 
placed  between  the  most  opposite  parties,  he  was  there  to 
protect  both  the  person  of  the  King  and  the  constitution.  His 
double  victory  increased  his  popularity,  his  power,  and  the 
hatred  of  his  enemies.  Mirabeau,  who  wrongfully  encouraged 
the  distrust  of  the  Court  towards  him,  represented  his  conduct 
as  profoundly  hypocritical.  Under  the  appearance  of  modera- 
tion and  hostility  to  all  parties,  it  tended,  according  to  him, 
to  usurpation.  In  his  spleen,  he  described  the  Lameths  as 
wicked  and  senseless  men,  associated  with  the  Due  d'Orleans, 
and  having  no  more  than  about  thirty  partisans  in  the  Assembly. 
As  for  the  right  side,  he  declared  that  he  could  make  nothing 

*  "Tlie  three  brothers,  Theodore,  Charles,  and  Alexandre  Lameth,  were 
peculiarly  called  on  to  defend  the  cause  of  nronarchy,  for  they  had  been  loaded 
with  benefits  by  the  Court,  and  educated  under  the  special  patronage  of  the 
Queen,  to  whom  they  had  been  recommended  by  their  mother,  who  was  the 
sister  of  Alarshal  Broglie." — Biographie  Moderne. 

t  See  Appendix  KK. 
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of  it,  but  that  he  relied  011  tlie  three  or  four  liundred  members 
who  were  bound  by  no  engagements,  but  decided  from  the 
impression  of  reason  and  elotjuence  which  he  produced  at  the 
moment. 

There  was  nothing  true  in  this  representation  but  his  esti- 
mate of  tlie  respective  force  of  the  parties,  and  his  opinions 
concerning  the  means  of  directing  the  Assembly.  He  virtually 
governed  it  by  influencing  all  who  had  not  bound  themselves 
by  engagements.  On  this  same  day,  the  28th  of  February, 
he  exercised  his  sway  almost  for  the  last  time,  displayed  his 
hatred  to  tlie  Lameths,  and  brought  his  formidable  power  to 
bear  against  them. 

The  law  relative  to  emigration  was  about  to  be  discussed. 
Chapelier  presented  it  in  the  name  of  the  committee,  which, 
he  said,  participated  in  the  general  indignation  against  those 
Frenchmen  who  were  forsaking  their  country  ;  but  he  declared 
that  after  several  days'  consideration  the  committee  had  satis- 
fied itself  that  it  was  im])ossible  to  make  any  law  concerning 
emigration.  It  was  in  reality  a  difficult  thing  to  do.  It  was 
necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  inquire  if  the}^  liad  any  right  to 
attach  men  to  the  soil.  They  certainl}-  had  a  right  to  do  so 
if  the  welfare  of  the  country  demanded  it.  But  it  was  requisite 
to  make  a  distinction  between  the  motives  of  travellers,  which 
became  inquisitorial.  It  was  requisite  to  make  a  distinction 
between  their  (puality  as  Frenchmen  or  foreigners,  emigrants 
or  mere  mercantile  men.  Such  a  law  then  was  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impossible.  Chapelier  added  that  the  committee, 
in  compliance  with  the  directions  of  the  Assembly,  had  never- 
theless drawn  up  one,  which  he  would  read  if  permitted,  but 
which  he  had  no  hesitation  in  declaring  violated  all  principles. 
From  all  quarters  issued  cries  of  "  Head  !  "  "  Don't  read  !  "  A 
great  inimber  of  deputies  asked  leave  to  speak.  Mirabeau 
demanded  it  in  his  turn,  obtained  permission,  and  what  is 
still  more,  commanded  silence.  He  read  a  very  eloquent  letter, 
addressed  some  time  before  to  Frederick  William,  in  which  he 
advocated  the  liberty  of  emigration  as  one  of  the  most  sacred 
rights  of  man,  who,  not  being  attached  b}^  roots  to  the  soil, 
ought  not  to  be  attached  to  it  by  anything  but  by  ha]ipiness. 
Mirabeau,  perha]:)s  to  gratify  the  Court,  but  still  more  from 
conviction,  repelled  as  tyrannical  every  measure  against  the 
liberty  of  entering  or  withdrawing  from  the  country.  A  bad 
use  was  no  doubt  made  of  tliis  liberty  at  the  moment  ;  but 
the  Assembly,  confident  in  its  strength,  had  winked  at  so 
many  abuses  of  the  press  committed  against  itself,  had  en- 
countered  so  many  vain   attempts,   and   so   victoriously  over- 
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thrown  tliein,  tliat  one  iniglit  safely  advise  it  to  persist  in  the 
same  system. 

Mirabeau's  opinion  was  applauded  ;  but  the  members  con- 
tinued to  insist  on  the  reading  of  the  proposed  law.  Chapelier 
at  length  read  it.  It  suggested,  in  case  of  disturbances,  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  of  three  members,  which  should 
appoint  by  name,  and  at  their  pleasure,  those  who  were  to  be 
at  liberty  to  leave  the  kingdom.  At  this  cutting  irony,  which 
denounced  the  impossibility  of  a  law,  murmurs  arose.  "  Your 
murmurs  have  soothed  me,"  exclaimed  Mirabeau  ;  "your  hearts 
respond  to  mine,  and  oppose  this  absurd  tyranny.  As  for  me. 
I  hold  myself  released  from  every  oath  towards  those  who  shall 
be  infamous  enough  to  admit  of  a  dictatorial  commission.'" 
Cries  were  raised  on  the  left  side.  "  Yes,"  he  repeated,  "  1 
swear.  .  .  ."  He  was  again  interrupted.  "  That  popularity," 
he  resumed  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  "  to  which  I  have  aspired, 
and  which  I  have  enjoyed  as  well  as  others,  is  not  a  feeble 
reed  ;  I  will  thrust  it  deep  into  the  earth,  and  I  will  make  it 
shoot  up  in  the  soil  of  justice  and  reason."  Applauses  burst 
forth  from  all  quarters.  "I  swear,"  added  the  orator,  "if  a 
law  against  emigration  is  voted,  I  swear  to  disobey  you." 

He  descended  from  the  tribune  after  astounding  the 
Assembly  and  overawing  his  enemies.  The  discussion  never- 
theless continued.  Some  were  for  adjournment,  that  they 
might  have  time  for  making  a  better  law  ;  others  insisted  that 
they  should  forthwith  declare  that  none  should  be  made,  in 
order  to  pacify  the  people,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  ferment. 
Murmurs,  shouts,  applauses,  succeeded.  Mirabeau  asked,  and 
seemed  to  require,  to  be  heard.  "  What  right  of  dictatorship 
is  it,"  cried  M.  CTOupil.  "that  M.  de  Mirabeau  exercises  here?" 
Mirabeau,  without  heeding  him,  hurried  to  the  tribune.  "  I 
have  not  given  you  permission  to  speak,"  said  the  president. 
"  Let  the  Assembly  decide."  But  the  Assembly  listened  with- 
out deciding.  "I  beg  my  interrupters,"  said  Mirabeau,  "to 
remember  that  I  have  all  my  life  combated  tyranny,  and  that 
I  will  combat  it  wherever  I  find  it."  As  he  uttered  these 
words  he  cast  his  eyes  from  the  right  to  the  left.  Loud 
applause  followed  his  words.  He  resumed,  "  I  beg  M.  Goupil 
to  recollect  that  he  was  under  a  mistake  some  time  since  in 
regard  to  a  Catiline,  whose  dictatorship  he  this  day  attacks  ;  * 
I  beg  the  Assembly  to  remark  that  the  question  of  adjourn- 
ment, though  apparently  simple,  involves  others — for  example, 
it  presupposes  that   a  law  is  to  be  made."     Fresh  murmurs 

*  M.  Goupil,  when  attacking  Mirabeau  upon  a  former  occasion,  had  exclaimed 
with  the  right  side,  "  Catiline  is  at  our  doors  !  " 
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arose  on  the  left.  "  Silence  !  ye  thirty  voices  !  "  exclaimed  the 
speaker,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  place  of  lîarnave  and  the 
Lameths.  "■  However,"  added  he,  "■  if  it  is  wished,  I,  too,  will 
vote  for  the  adjournment,  on  condition  that  it  be  decreed  that 
from  this  time  until  the  exjîiration  of  the  adjournment  there 
shall  be  no  sedition."  Unanimous  acclamations  followed  the 
concluding  words.  The  adjournment  was  nevertheless  carried, 
but  by  so  small  a  majority  that  the  result  was  disputed,  and  a 
second  trial  demanded. 

Mirabeau  on  this  occasion  was  particularly  striking  by 
his  boldness.  Never,  perhaps,  had  he  more  imperiously 
overruled  the  Assembly.  But  these  were  his  last  triumplis. 
His  end  a]jproaclied.  Presentiments  of  death  mingled  with 
his  vast  projects,  and  sometimes  subdued  his  flights  of  fancy. 
His  conscience,  however,  was  satisfied  :  the  public  esteem 
was  joined  with  his  own,  and  assured  him  that  if  he  had 
not  yet  done  enough  for  the  welfare  of  the  State,  he  had 
at  least  done  enough  for  his  own  glory.  I'hilosophy  and 
gaiety  divided  his  last  moments  between  them.  Pale,  and 
with  his  eyes  deeply  sunk  in  their  orbits,  he  appeared  quite 
different  in  the  tribune.  Moreover,  he  was  subject  to  frequent 
and  sudden  fainting-fits.  Excess  in  pleasure  and  in  business, 
together  with  the  excitement  of  the  tribune,  had  in  a  short 
time  undermined  his  vigorous  constitution.  Baths  contain- 
ing a  solution  of  sublimate,  had  produced  that  greenish  tint 
which  was  attributed  to  poison.*  The  Court  was  alarmed  ;  all 
parties  were  astonished,  and  before  his  death,  peojjle  inquired 
the  cause  of  it.  On  his  last  public  appearance  he  spoke 
five  different  times,  left  the  Assembly  exhausted,  and  never 
afterwards  went  abroad.  The  bed  of  death  received  him, 
and  he  left  it  only  for  the  Pantheon.  He  had  enjoined 
Cabanis  not  to  call  in  any  physicians  :  he  was  nevertheless 
disobeyed,  and  they  found  that  death  was  approaching,  and 
that  it  had  already  seized  his  lower  extremities.  His  head 
was  last  attacked,  as  if  nature  had  decreed  that  his  genius 
should  continue  to  shine  till  the  very  last  moment.  An 
immense  crowd  collected  around  his  abode,  and  filled  all 
the  avenues  in  the  dee]jest  silence.  The  Court  sent  messenger 
after  messenger  ;  the  bulletins  of  his  health  were  transmitted 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  each  progressive  stage  of  his 
disorder  excited  fresh  grief.  He  himself,  surrounded  by 
his  friends,  expressed  some  regret  at  the  interru]ition  of 
his  labours,   and  sonu^    ])ridc;    at   what   he   had   acconrplished. 

*  Sec  Appendix  LL. 
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"Support,"  said  he  to  liis  servant,  "support  this  liead,  the 
greates"-  in  France."  He  was  affected  by  the  syin])athy  of 
the  people  ;  and  the  visit  of  his  enemy  Barnave,  who  called 
upon  him  in  the  name  of  the  Jacobins,  excited  in  him  a 
soothing  emotion.  He  bestowed  some  more  thoughts  on 
public  affairs.  The  Assembly  was  about  to  direct  its  atten- 
tion to  the  right  of  making  wills.  He  sent  for  M.  de 
Talleyrand,  and  put  into  his  hands  a  speech  which  he  had 
just  written.  "It  will  be  curious,"  said  he,  "to  hear  a  man 
speaking  against  wills  who  is  no  more,  and  who  has  just  made 
his  own."  The  Court  had  in  fact  requested  him  to  do  so, 
promising  to  pay  all  the  legacies.  Extending  his  views  over 
Europe,  and  foreseeing  the  plans  of  England,  "  That  Pitt," 
said  he,  "is  the  minister  of  preparations;  he  governs  with 
threats  :  I  would  give  him  some  trouble  if  I  should  live." 
The  priest  of  his  parish  came  to  offer  his  attendance,  which 
he  politely  declined,  saying,  with  a  smile,  that  he  should 
gladly  have  accepted  it  if  he  had  not  in  his  house  his 
ecclesiastical  superior,  the  Bishop  of  Autun.  He  desired 
the  windows  to  be  opened.  "My  friend,"  said  he  to  Cabanis, 
"  I  shall  die  to-day.  All  that  can  now  be  done  is  to  envelop 
oneself  in  perfumes,  to  crown  oneself  with  flowers,  to  surround 
oneself  with  music,  that  one  may  sink  quietly  into  everlasting 
sleep."  Acute  pains  from  time  to  time  interrupted  these 
calm  and  dignified  observations.  "You  have  promised,"  said 
he  to  his  friends,  "to  spare  me  needless  suffering."  So 
saying,  he  earnestly  begged  for  opium.  As  it  was  refused, 
he  demanded  it  with  his  accustomed  violence.  To  quiet  him, 
they  resorted  to  deception,  and  handed  him  a  cup  which 
they  said  contained  opiuni.  He  took  it  with  composure, 
swallowed  the  draught  which  he  believed  to  be  mortal,  and 
appeared  satisfied.  In  a  moment  afterwards  he  expired.* 
This  was  on  the  2nd  of  April  1791.  The  tidings  soon 
reached  the  Court,  the  city,  and  the  Assembly.  All  parties 
had  hope  in  him,  and  all,  excepting  the  envious,  were  filled 
with  grief.  The  Assembly  suspended  its  proceedings  ;  a 
general  mourning  was  ordered,  and  a  magnificent  funeral 
prepared.  A  certain  number  of  deputies  was  asked  for. 
"  We  will  all  go  !  "  they  exclaimed.  The  church  of  St. 
Genevieve  was  converted  into  a  Pantheon,  with   this  inscri])- 

*  "  Mirabeau  bore  much  of  his  character  imprinted  on  his  person  and  features. 
'Figure  to  your  mind,'  he  said,  describing  his  own  countenance  to  a  lady  who 
knew  him  not,  'a  tiger  who  lias  had  the  smallpox.'  AVhen  he  talked  of  con- 
fronting his  op])onents  in  the  Assembly,  liis  favourite  phrase  was,  '  I  will  show 
them  La  Hure,'  that  is,  the  boar's  head,  meaning  his  own  tusked  and  shaggy 
countenance." — Scott's  Life  of  Naj)olcon. 
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tioii.   wliich.   at  the    moment   that    I    record    these    facts,    no 
longer  exists  : — 

"  AUX   GRANDS    HOMMES    LA   TATllIE    RECONNAISSANTE."  * 

Mirabeau  was  the  first  admitted  into  it.  and  ])laced  by  the 
side  of  Descartes.  His  funeral  took  place  on  the  following  day. 
All  the  authorities,  the  department,  the  municipalities,  the 
popular  societies,  the  Assembly,  and  the  army  accompanied 
the  procession.  This  mere  orator  obtained  more  honoiirs 
than  had  ever  been  paid  to  the  pompous  coffins  formerly  con- 
veyed to  St.  Denis.  Such  was  the  end  of  that  extraordinary 
man,  who,  after  boldly  attacking  and  vanquishing  the  ancient 
race,  dared  to  direct  his  efforts  against  the  new,  which  had 
assisted  him  to  conquer  ;  w^lio  checked  them  with  his  voice, 
and  made  them  respect  him  even  while  he  em])loyed  his 
energies  against  them  ;  that  man,  in  short,  who  did  his  duty 
from  reason,  and  from  the  promptings  of  genius,  but  not  for 
the  sake  of  a  handful  of  gold  ;  and  who  had  the  singular 
honour,  when  the  popularity  of  all  other  statesmen  terminated 
in  the  disgust  of  the  people,  to  see  his  yield  to  death  alone. 
But  w^ould  he  have  infused  resignation  into  the  heart  of  the 
Court,  moderation  into  the  hearts  of  the  ambitious  ? — would 
he  have  said  to  the  popular  tribunes,  who  sought  to  shine  in 
their  turn,  "  Remain  in  these  obscure  faubourgs  ?  " — would 
he  have  said  to  Danton,  that  second  Mirabeau  of  the  populace. f 
"  Stop  in  this  section,  and  ascend  no  higher  ?  "  We  cannot 
tell  ;  but  in  that  case  all  wavering  interests  would  have  placed 
themselves  in  his  hands  and  have  relied  upon  him.  Long 
was  the  want  of  his  presence  felt.  In  the  confusion  of  the 
disputes  which  followed,  the  eye  would  turn  to  the  place 
which  he  had  occupied,  and  seemed  to  seek  him  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  terminate  them  with  a  victorious  word. 
"  Mirabeau  is  no  longer  here,"  exclaimed  Maury  one  day, 
in  ascending  the  tribune,  "  I  shall  not  be  prevented  from 
speaking." 

The  death  of  Mirabeau  deprived  the  Court  of  all  courage. 
Fresh  events  occurred  to  accelerate  the  fliglit  of  the  royal 
family,  which  it  had  resolved  upon.  On  the  i8th  of  April  the 
King  intended  to  go  to  St.  Cloud.  A  report  was  S]:)read.  that 
as  he  did  not  choose  to  employ  a  priest  who  had  taken  the 
oath  for  the  duties  of  ]^]aster,  he  had  resolved  tf)  keep  away 
during  the  l^assion  week.     Others   alleged  that  his  intention 

*  "To  great  men  the  grateful  country." 
t  Sec  Appendix  MM. 
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was  flight.  Tlu^  populace  immediately  collected  and  stopped 
the  horses.  I^afayette  hastened  to  the  spot,  besought  the 
King  to  remain  in  his  carriage,  assuring  him  that  he  would 
have  a  ])assage  cleared  for  him.  The  King  nevertheless 
alighted,  and  would  not  permit  any  attempt  to  be  made.  It 
was  his  t)ld  ])()licy  not  to  ap])ear  to  be  free.  By  the  advice 
of  his  ministers  lie  re])aired  to  the  Assembly  to  complain  of 
the  insult  which  he  had  just  received.  The  Assembly  greeted 
him  with  its  ordinary  warmth,  promising  to  do  everything 
that  depended  on  it  to  ensure  his  liberty.  Louis  XVI.  with- 
drew, ap])lauded  by  all  excepting  the  right  side. 

On  the  23rd  of  April,  agreeably  to  the  advice  given  to  him, 
he  ordered  a  letter  to  be  written  to  the  foreign  ambassadors 
by  M.  de  Montmorin,  in  which  he  contradicted  the  inten- 
tions imputed  to  him  of  leaving  the  country,  declaring  to  the 
powers  that  he  had  taken  an  oath  to  the  constitution,  which 
he  was  determined  to  keep,  and  proclaiming  as  his  enemies 
all  who  should  insinuate  the  contrary.  The  expressions  of 
this  letter  were  voluntarily  exaggerated,  that  it  might  appear 
to  have  been  extorted  by  violence.  This  the  King  himself 
acknowledged  to  the  envoy  of  the  Emperor  Leopold.  That 
prince  was  then  travelling  in  Italy,  and  was  at  this  moment 
in  Mantua.  Calonne  was  in  negotiation  with  him.  An  envoy, 
M.  Alexandre  de  Durfort,  came  from  Mantua  to  the  King 
and  Queen,  to  learn  their  real  disposition.  He  first  questioned 
them  concerning  the  letter  addressed  to  the  ambassadors, 
and  they  replied  that  he  might  see  from  the  language  that 
it  was  wrung  from  them.  He  then  inquired  what  were  their 
hopes,  and  they  answered  that  they  had  none  since  the  death 
of  jMirabeau.  Lastly,  he  wished  to  know  their  disposition 
towards  the  Comte  d'Artois,  and  they  assured  him  that  it 
could  not  be  more  favourable. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  motive  of  these  questions,  it 
should  be  known  that  the  Baron  de  Breteuil  was  the  declared 
enemy  of  Calonne  ;  that  his  enmity  had  not  ceased  at  the  time 
of  the  emigration  ;  and  that  charged  with  the  full  powers  of 
Louis  XA^'L*  to  the  Court  of  Vienna,  he  crossed  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  princes.  He  assured  Leopold  that  the  King 
would  not  consent  to  be  saved  by  the  emigrants,  because  he 
dreaded  their  rapacity,  and  that  the  Queen  personally  had 
quarrelled  with  Comte  d'Artois.  He  always  proposed  for  the 
welfare  of  the  throne  the  very  contrary  to  what  Calonne  pro- 
posed, and  he  neglected  nothing  to  destroy  the  effect  of  this 

*  Sec  Bertrand  de  MoUcville  on  this  subject. 
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new  negotiation.  The  Comte  de  Durfort  returned  to  IMantua, 
and  on  the  20th  of  May  1791,  Leopold  promised  to  set  in 
motion  thirty-five  thousand  men  in  Flanders,  and  fifteen 
thousand  in  Alsace.  He  declared  that  a  like  number  of  Swiss 
should  march  upon  Lyons,  as  many  ]^iedinontese  upon  Dau- 
phinc,  and  that  Spain  sliould  assemble  twenty  thousand  men. 
The  Kmperor  ]oromised  tlie  co-operation  of  the  King  of  J'russia 
and  the  neutrality  of  England.  A  protest  was  to  be  drawn 
up  in  the  name  of  the  house  of  liourbon,  and  signed  by  the 
King  of  Naples,  tlie  King  of  Spain,  the  Infant  of  Palma,  and 
the  expatriated  princes.  Until  then  the  utmost  secrecy  was 
to  be  observed.  It  was  recommended  to  Louis  XVI.  not  to 
think  of  withdrawing,  though  he  liad  ex]:)ressed  a  desire  to  do 
so.  Breteuil,  on  the  contrary,  advised  the  King  to  set  out. 
It  is  possible  that  this  advice  was  well  meant  on  both  sides. 
Still  it  must  be  remarked  that  it  was  given  with  an  eye  to 
the  interests  of  each.  Breteuil,  with  a  view  to  coimteract 
Calonne's  negotiation  at  Mantua,  recommended  de])arture  ; 
and  Calonne,  whose  rule  would  have  been  at  an  end  if  Louis 
XVI.  had  removed  beyond  the  frontiers,  caused  it  to  be  inti- 
mated to  him  that  he  ought  to  remain.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
King  resolved  to  set  out,  and  he  frequently  said  with  dis- 
pleasure, "It  is  Breteuil  who  insists  on  it."  *  Accordingly  he 
wrote  to  Bouille  that  he  was  determined  to  wait  no  longer. 
It  was  not  his  intention  to  leave  the  kingdom,  but  to  retire 
to  Montmedy,  where  he  might,  in  case  of  need,  be  sup]3orted 
by  Luxemburg,  and  receive  foreign  aid.  The  Chalons  road, 
by  Clermont  and  Varennes,  Avas  preferred,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  Bouille.  All  the  preparations  were  made  for  start- 
ing on  the  20th  of  June.  Hie  general  assembled  the  troops 
on  which  he  could  place  most  reliance,  prei^ared  a  camp  at 
Montmedy,  collected  forage,  and  alleged  movements  which  he 
perceived  on  the  frontiers  as  a  pretext  for  all  these  disposi- 
tions. The  Queen  took  u]ion  herself  all  the  preparations  from 
Paris  to  Chalons,  and  Bouille  from  Chalons  to  Montmedy. 
Small  detachments  of  cavalry.  u]3on  ]jretext  of  escorting  money, 
were  to  proceed  to  different  points,  and  receive  the  King  on 
his  passage.  Bouille  himself  ])ur posed  to  advance  to  some 
distance  from  Montmedy.  The  Queen  had  secured  a  private 
door  for  quitting  the  palace.  The  royal  family  was  to  travel 
by  a  foreign  name,  and  with  a  fictitious  ]iassport.  Everything 
was  arranged  for  the  20th  ;  but  some  alarm  caused  the  journey 
to  be  deferred  until  the  21st,  a  delay  which  ])roved  fatal  to 

*  See  JJcrtraml  do  Mollcville, 
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this  uiit'ortunato  family.  M.  de  Lafayette  knew  nothing  what- 
ever of  the  plan  ;  nay,  even  M.  de  Montmorin,  though  possess- 
ing the  confidence  of  the  Court,  was  entirely  ignorant  of  it  : 
tlie  secret  was  entrusted  to  those  persons  only  who  were  indis- 
pensable for  its  execution.  Rumours  of  flight  had  been  cir- 
culated, either  because  the  scheme  had  transpired,  or  because 
it  was  one  of  those  alarms  which  are  so  frequently  raised.  At 
any  rate  the  committee  of  research  had  been  apprized  of  it, 
and  the  vigilance  of  the  national  guard  had  been  in  conse- 
quence increased. 

In  the  evening  of  the  21st  of  June,  the  King,  the  Queen, 
Madame  Elizabeth,*  and  Madame  de  Tourzel,  governess  of  the 
royal  children,  disguised  themselves,  and  successively  quitted 
the  palace.  ]\Iadame  de  Tourzel  proceeded  with  the  children 
to  the  Petit  Carrousel,  and  got  into  a  carriage  driven  by  M. 
de  Fersen,  a  young  foreign  gentleman,  disguised  as  a  coach- 
man. The  King  soon  joined  them.  But  the  Queen,  who  had 
gone  away  with  a  life-guardsman,  occasioned  them  all  the 
utmost  anxiety.  Neither  herself  nor  her  guide  was  acquainted 
with  the  streets  of  Paris  ;  she  lost  her  way,  and  it  was  an  hour 
before  she  found  the  Petit  Carrousel.  On  her  way  thither  she 
met  the  carriage  of  M.  de  Lafayette,  whose  attendants  walked 
by  it  with  torches.  She  concealed  herself  beneath  the  wickets 
of  the  Louvre,  and  having  escaped  this  danger,  reached  the 
carriage,  where  she  was  awaited  with  extreme  impatience.  The 
whole  family,  being  now  together,  lost  no  time  in  setting  out. 
They  arrived,  after  a  long  ride,  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  and 
mounted  a  berline  with  six  horses,  stationed  there  to  wait  for 
them.  Madame  de  Tourzel,  by  the  name  of  Madame  de  Korff, 
was  to  pass  for  a  mother  travelling  with  her  children  ;  and  the 
King  for  her  valet-de-chambre.  Three  of  the  life-guards  in 
disguise  were  to  precede  the  carriage  as  couriers,  or  to  follow 
it  as  servants.  At  length  they  started,  attended  by  the  good 
wishes  of  M.  de  Fersen,  who  returned  to  Paris,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  setting  out  for  Brussels.  Meanwhile  Monsieur  pro- 
ceeded with  his  consort  towards  Flanders,  travelling  a  different 
road,  to  prevent  suspicions,  and  lest  there  should  be  a  want  of 
horses  at  the  difïei-ent  stations. 

They  travelled  all  night,  during  which  Paris  knew  nothing 
of  the  matter.  M.  de  Fersen  hastened  to  the  municipality  to 
ascertain   what  was  known  there.      At    eight   o'clock  people 

*  "  Madame  Elizabeth  was  an  angel  of  goodness.  How  often  have  I  witnessed 
her  kindness  to  those  in  distress  !  Her  heart  was  the  abode  of  all  the  virtues. 
She  was  indulgent,  modest,  sensible,  devout,  and  during  the  Revolution  displayed 
heroic  courage." — Madame  Lebrun's  Memoirs, 
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were  still  iniacqnaiiited  with  the  circumstance.  But  the  report 
soon  got  abroad,  and  s])read  with  rapidity.*  Lafayette  sent  for 
his  aides-de-camp  and  ordered  them  to  set  out  immediately, 
saying  that  though  there  was  little  ho])e  of  their  overtaking  the 
fugitives,  still  they  must  try  what  they  could  do.  He  issued 
this  order  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  in  drawing  it  up,  he 
expressed  his  presumption  that  the  royal  family  had  been 
carried  off  by  enemies  of  the  public  welfare.  This  respectful 
supposition  was  admitted  by  the  Assembly,  and  invariably 
adopted  by  all  the  authorities.  At  this  moment  the  people, 
in  commotion,  reproached  Lafayette  with  having  favoured  the 
King's  escape.  The  aristocratic  part}^  on  the  contrary,  has 
since  accused  him  of  having  winked  at  his  flight,  with  the 
intention  of  stopping  him  afterwards,  and  thus  ruining  him  by 
this  vain  attempt.  If,  however,  Lafayette  had  chosen  to  wink 
at  the  King's  flight,  would  he  have  sent  two  aides-de-camp  in 
pursuit  of  him  before  any  order  was  issued  by  the  Assembly  ? 
And  if,  as  the  aristocrats  have  surmised,  he  had  permitted  his 
flight  merely  with  a  view  to  retake  him,  would  he  have  allowed 
the  carriage  a  whole  night's  start  ?  The  populace  was  soon 
convinced  of  its  mistake,  and  Lafayette  reinstated  in  its  good 
opinion. 

The  Assembly  met  at  nine  in  the  morning.  Its  attitude  was 
as  majestic  as  it  had  been  in  the  first  days  of  the  Revolution. 
The  supposition  adopted  was  that  Louis  XVI.  had  been  carried 
off.  The  utmost  calmness  and  harmony  prevailed  during  the 
whole  of  this  sitting.  The  measures  spontaneously  taken  by 
Lafayette  were  approved  of.  The  people  had  stopped  his  aides- 
de-camp  at  the  barriers.  The  Assembly,  universally  obeyed, 
ordered  the  gates  to  be  opened  to  them.  One  of  them,  young 
Romeuf,  was  the  bearer  of  the  decree  confirming  the  orders 
already  issued  by  the  general,  and  enjoining  the  public 
functionaries  to  stop,  by  all  the  means  in  their  power,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  said  abduction,  and  to  p7'event  the  continuance  of 
the  journey.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  people,  and  upon  the 
information  furnished  by  them,  Bomeuf  took  the  road  to 
Chalons,  which  was  the  right  one,  as  the  appearance  upon  it  of 
a  carriage  and  six  sufficiently  indicated.  The  Assembly  then 
summoned  the  ministers,  and  passed  a  decree  that  they  should 
receive  orders  from  it  alone.  At  his  departure  Louis  XVI. 
had  commanded  the  minister  of  justice  to  send  him  the  seal  of 
State.  The  Assembly  directed  that  the  seal  should  be  retained 
for  the  purpose  of  being  affixed  to  its  decrees  :  it  decided  at 

*  Sec  Appendix  NN. 
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the  same  time  that  the  iVoiitiers  should  be  put  in  a  state  of 
defence,  and  that  the  minister  for  foreign  aifairs  sliould  be 
charged  to  assure  tlie  powers  tliat  the  dispositions  of  tlie  French 
luition  in  regard  to  them  remained  unchanged. 

M.  de  la  l*orte,  intendant  of  the  civil  list,  was  then  heard. 
He  had  received  several  messages  from  the  King;  among 
others,  a  note,  which  he  begged  the  Assembly  not  to  open,  and 
a  memorial,  stating  the  reasons  for  departure.  The  Assembly, 
ready  to  pay  due  regard  to  all  rights,  returned  iinopened  the 
note  which  M.  de  la  I'orte  was  unwilling  to  make  ■i)ublic,  and 
ordered  the  memorial  to  be  read.  It  was  listened  to  with  the 
utmost  calmness.  It  produced  scarcely  any  impression.  The 
King  complaiîied  of  his  loss  of  power  without  sufficient  dignity, 
and  he  seemed  as  much  mortified  at  the  reduction  of  the  civil 
list  to  thirty  millions  as  at  the  loss  of  all  his  other  preroga- 
tives. The  Assembly  listened  to  the  complaints  of  the  monarch, 
pitied  his  weakness,  and  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  other 
matters. 

At  this  moment  very  few  persons  wished  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  Louis  XVI.  The  aristocrats  beheld  in  his  flight  the 
realization  of  the  oldest  of  their  wishes,  and  flattered  themselves 
with  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  civil  war.  The  most  vehement 
members  of  the  popular  party,  who  already  began  to  be  tired 
of  the  King,  found  in  his  absence  an  occasion  to  dispense  with 
him,  and  indulged  the  idea  and  the  hope  of  a  republic.  The 
whole  moderate  party,  which  at  this  moment  governed  the 
Assembly,  wished  that  the  King  might  arrive  safely  at  Mont- 
medy  ;  and  relying  upon  his  equity,  it  flattered  itself  that  an 
accommodation  between  the  throne  and  the  nation  would  be 
thereby  facilitated.  Few  persons  at  this  time  were  apprehen- 
sive, as  formerly,  of  seeing  the  monarch  threatening  the  consti- 
tution from  amidst  an  army.  The  populace  alone,  into  whom 
this  apprehension  had  been  studiously  instilled,  continued  to 
retain  it  when  it  was  no  longer  felt  by  the  Assembly,  and 
ardently  wished  for  the  recapture  of  the  royal  family.  Such 
was  the  state  of  things  at  I'aris.* 

The  carriage,  which  set  out  in  the  night  between  the  21st 

*  "  The  National  Assembly  iiovor  couiinitted  so  great  an  error  as  in  bringing 
back  the  King  from  Varennes.  A  fugitive,  and  powerless,  he  was  hastening  to 
the  frontier,  and  in  a  few  hours  would  have  been  out  of  the  French  territory. 
What  sliould  they  have  done  in  these  circumstances  ?  Clearly  have  facilitated 
his  escape,  and  declared  the  throne  vacant  by  his  desertion.  They  would  thus 
have  avoided  the  infamy  of  a  regicide  government,  and  attained  their  great 
object  of  republican  institutions.  Instead  of  which,  by  bringing  him  back, 
they  encumbered  themselves  with  a  sovereign  whom  they  had  no  just  reason 
for  destroying,  and  lost  the  inestimable  advantage  of  getting  quit  of  the  royal 
family  without  an  act  of  cruelty." — Napoleon's  Memoirs, 
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find  22nd,  liad  performed  great  part  of  the  journey,  and 
arrived  without  ini])ediment  at  Chalons  about  five  o'clock  the 
next  afternoon.  "^Fhere  the  King,  who  had  been  imprudent 
enough  to  put  his  head  frequently  out  at  the  window,  was 
recognized.  The  person  who  made  this  discovery  would  at 
once  have  divulged  the  secret  ;  but  he  was  prevented  by  the 
mayor,  who  was  a  stanch  royalist.  On  reaching  Pont  de 
Sommeville  the  royal  family  did  not  find  the  detachments 
which  ought  to  have  received  it  there  ;  those  detachments 
had  been  waiting  for  several  hours  ;  bvit  the  excitement  of 
the  people,  alarmed  at  this  movement  of  troops,  had  obliged 
them  to  retire. 

The  King,  meanwhile,  arrived  at  St.  JMenehould.  There, 
still  showing  himself  at  the  window,  he  was  perceived  by 
Drouet,  the  postmaster's  son,  a  violent  Eevolutionist.  This 
young  man,  not  having  time  to  cause  the  carriage  to  be 
detained  at  St.  Menehould,  posted  off  to  Varennes.  A 
worthy  quartermaster,  who  had  observed  his  haste,  and  sus- 
pected his  motives,  flew  after  to  stop  him,  but  could  not 
overtake  him.  Drouet  used  such  speed  that  he  arrived  at 
Varennes  before  the  unfortunate  family.  He  immediately 
gave  information  to  the  municipality,  and  caused  all  the 
necessary  measures  for  apprehending  the  fugitives  to  be 
taken  forthwith.  Varennes  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  a 
narrow  but  deep  river.  A  detachment  of  hussars  was  on 
the  watch  there  ;  but  the  officer,  not  seeing  the  treasure 
arrive  which  he  had  been  directed  to  wait  for,  had  left  his 
men  in  their  quarters.  The  carriage  at  length  drove  up 
and  crossed  the  bridge.  No  sooner  was  it  beneath  an  arch- 
way through  which  it  was  obliged  to  pass,  than  Drouet, 
assisted  by  another  person,  stop])ed  the  horses.  "  Your 
passpcirt  !  "  he  exclaimed,  and  with  a  musket  he  threatened 
the  travellers  if  they  ]-)ersisted  in  proceeding.  The  order  was 
com])lied  with,  and  the  passport  handed  to  him.  Drouet 
took  it,  and  said  that  it  must  be  examined  by  the  solicitor 
of  the  commune.  "^I'lie  royal  family  was  then  conducted  to 
the  house  of  this  solicitor,  named  Sausse.  The  latter,  after 
exaTiiining  the  passport  and  pretending  to  find  it  quite  right, 
very  politely  begged  the  King  to  wait;  he  accordingly  waited 
a  considerable  time.  When  Sausse  had  at  length  ascertained 
that  a  sufficient  number  of  the  natioiuxl  guards  had  assembled, 
he  threw  off  all  disguise,  and  informed  the  Prince  that  he 
was  recognized  and  apprehended.  An  altercation  ensued. 
Louis  declared  that  he  was  not  what  he  was  taken  to  be  ; 
and  tlie  dispute  growing  too  warm,  "  Since  you  acknowledge 
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him  to  be  your  King,"  exclaimed  the  Queen  angrily,  "  speak 
to  him  witii  the  respect  that  you  owe  him." 

'Jlie  King,  seeing  that  further  denial  was  useless,  took 
no  more  trouble  to  disguise  himself.  The  little  room  was 
full  of  ]3eople.  lie  spoke,  and  expressed  himself  with  a 
warmth  that  was  unusual  with  him.  He  protested  his  good 
intentions,  asserted  that  he  was  going  to  Montmedy,  merely 
that  he  might  listen  more  freely  to  the  wishes  of  his  people 
by  withdrawing  from  the  tyranny  of  ]^aris.  Lastly,  he  in- 
sisted on  continuing  his  journe3^  and  being  conducted  to 
the  end  of  it.  The  unfortunate  I'rince,  with  deep  emotion, 
embraced  Sausse,  and  implored  him  to  save  his  wife  and 
his  children.  ^I'he  Queen  joined  him,  and  taking  the  Dauphin 
in  her  arms,  besonght  Sausse  to  release  them.  Sausse  was 
affected,  but  withstood  their  entreaties,  and  advised  them  to 
return  to  Paris,  to  prevent  a  civil  war.  The  King,  on  the 
contrary,  having  a  dread  of  returning,  persisted  in  proceeding 
to  Montmedy. 

At  this  moment  JNIessrs.  de  Damas  and  de  (loquelas  arrived 
with  the  detachments  which  had  been  stationed  at  different 
])oints.  The  royal  family  considered  itself  as  saved  ;  but  the 
hussars  were  not  to  be  relied  on.  The  officers  assembled  them, 
informed  them  that  the  King  and  his  family  were  apprehended, 
and  that  they  must  release  them.  The  men  replied  that  they 
were  for  the  nation.  At  the  same  instant  the  national  guards, 
called  together  from  all  the  environs,  arrived  and  filled  Va- 
rennes.  The  whole  night  was  passed  in  this  state.  At  six  in 
the  morning  young  Romeuf  arrived  with  the  decree  of  the 
Assembly.  He  found  the  carriage  with  six  horses  harnessed 
to  it,  and  turned  towards  Paris.  He  went  upstairs  and  de- 
livered the  decree  with  pain.  A  general  outcry  burst  from  the 
whole  family  against  M.  de  Lafayette,  who  caused  them  to  be 
apprehended.  The  Queen  even  expressed  her  astonishment 
that  he  had  not  been  put  to  death  by  the  people.  Pomeuf 
replied  that  his  general  and  himself  had  only  done  their  duty 
in  pursuing  them,  but  that  they  had  hoped  not  to  overtake 
them.  The  Queen  took  up  the  decree,  threw  it  on  the  bed  of 
her  children,  then  snatched  it  up  again,  saying  that  it  would 
pollute  them.  "  Madam."  said  Komeuf,  who  was  attached  to 
her,  "would  you  rather  have  any  one  but  me  to  witness  these 
passions  ?  "  The  Queen  then  came  to  herself,  and  resumed  all 
her  dignity.  At  the  same  moment  the  arrival  of  different 
corps,  stationed  in  the  environs  by  Bouille,  was  announced. 
The  municipality  then  gave  orders  for  starting.  The  royal 
family    was    of    course    obliged    to    enter    the    carriage,    and 
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to    take    the    road    to    Paris,   that   fatal    and    deejily    dreaded 
course  ! 

Bouille,  roused  in  the  middle  o£  the  night,  had  mounted 
a  regiment  of  horse,  and  set  out  with  shouts  of  "  Long  live 
the  King  !  '  Tliis  brave  general,  urged  by  anxiety,  marched 
with  all  speed,  and  proceeded  nine  leagues  in  foiu'  hours.  He 
arrived  at  Varennes,  where  he  found  several  corps  already 
collected.  But  the  King  had  been  gone  an  hour  and  a  half  ; 
Varennes  was  barricaded,  and  judicious  arrangements  had  been 
made  for  its  defence  ;  the  bridge  was  broken  down,  and  the 
river  was  not  fordable.  Thus,  after  a  first  combat  to  carry  the 
barricades,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  seek  the  means 
of  crossing  the  river,  and  after  such  a  loss  of  time,  to  over- 
take the  carriage,  which  had  got  the  start  by  an  hour  and 
a  half.  These  obstacles  rendered  any  attempt  at  rescue 
impossible  ;  and  it  requii-ed  nothing  short  of  such  an  im- 
possibility to  deter  a  man  so  loyal  and  so  enterprising  as 
Bouille.  He  retired,  therefore,  overwhelmed  with  grief  and 
mortification. 

When  news  of  the  King's  apprehension  arrived  in  Paris, 
he  was  believed  to  be  beyond  reach.  The  people  manifested 
extraordinary  joy.  The  Assembly  deputed  three  commissioners, 
selected  from  the  three  sections  of  the  left  side,  to  accompany 
the  monarch,  and  to  conduct  him  back  to  Paris.  These  com- 
missioners were  Barnave,  Latour-Maubourg,  and  Petion.  They 
repaii'ed  to  Chalons,  and  from  the  moment  that  they  joined 
the  Court  all  orders  emanated  from  them  alone.  Madame  de 
Tourzel  removed  into  a  second  carriage  with  Latour-]\[aubourg  ; 
Barnave  and  Petion  entered  that  of  the  royal  famil}'.  Latour- 
Maubourg,  a  person  of  distinction,  was  a  friend  of  Lafayette, 
and,,  like  him,  was  as  strongly  attached  to  the  King  as  to  the 
constitution.  In  yielding  to  his  two  colleagues  the  honour  of 
being  with  the  royal  family,  it  was  his  intention  to  interest 
them  in  behalf  of  fallen  greatness.  Barnave  sat  at  the  back, 
between  the  King  and  Queen  ;  Petion,  in  front,  between 
Madame  Elizabeth,  and  Madame  Royale  ;  the  young  Dauphin 
on  the  lap  first  of  one  and  then  of  another.  Such  had  been 
the  rapid  course  of  events  !  A  young  advocate  of  some  twenty 
years,  remarkable  only  for  his  abilities,  and  another,  distin- 
guished by  his  talents,  but.  above  all,  by  the  sternness  of  his 
principles,  were  seated  beside  a  Prince  lately  the  most  absolute 
in  Europe,  and  commanded  all  his  movements.  The  journey 
was  slow,  because  the  carriage  followed  the  pace  of  the  national 
guards.  It  took  eight  days  to  return  from  Varennes  to  Paris. 
The  heat  was  excessive  ;  and  a  scorching  dust,  raised  by  the 
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multitude,  lialf- suffocated  tlie  travellers.  At  first  a  deep 
silence  prevailed.  The  Queen  could  not  conceal  her  vexation. 
The  King  at  length  entered  into  conversation  with  Barnave. 
It  turned  upon  all  sorts  of  subjects,  and  lastly,  upon  the  flight 
to  Montmedy.  Both  were  sur])rised  to  find  the  others  wliat 
they  were.  The  Queen  was  astonished  at  the  superior  under- 
standing and  the  delicate  politeness  of  young  Barnave.*  She 
soon  threw  up  her  veil  and  took  part  in  the  conversation. 
Barnave  was  touched  by  the  good-nature  of  the  King  and  the 
graceful  dignity  of  the  Queen.  I'etion  displayed  more  rude- 
ness ;  he  showed  and  received  less  respect.  J3y  the  time  they 
reached  I'aris,  Harnave  was  strongly  attached  to  tiie  unfortunate 
family,  and  the  Queen,  ciiarmed  with  the  merits  and  the  good 
sense  of  the  young  tribune,  had  granted  him  all  her  esteem. 
Hence  it  was  that  in  all  the  intercourse  which  she  afterwards 
had  with  the  constitutional  deputies,  it  was  in  him  that  she 
placed  the  greatest  confidence.  Parties  would  forgive  if  they 
could  see  and  hear  one  another.f 

In  I'aris  the-  reception  to  be  given  to  the  royal  family  had 
been  decided  upon.  A  public  notice  was  distributed  and 
posted  everywhere  :  Whoever  a'pplauds  the  King  shall  he  Jlogged  ; 
whoever  insults  him  shall  he  hanged.  The  order  was  punctually 
obeyed.  Neither  ap])lauses  nor  insults  were  heard.  The 
carriage  made  a  circuit,  that  it  might  not  be  obliged  to 
traverse  Paris.  It  entered  by  the  Champs  Elysees,  which 
lead  directly  to  the  palace.  An  immense  crowd  received  it  in 
silence  and  with  hats  on.  Lafayette,  followed  by  a  numerous 
guard,  had  taken  all  possible  precautions.  The  three  life- 
guardsmen  who  had  assisted  the  King's  flight  were  on  the 
box,  exposed  to  the  gaze  and  the  wrath  of  the  people  ;  they 
nevertheless  experienced  no  violence. :]:  The  moment  the 
carriage  arrived  at  the  palace  it  was  surrounded.  The  royal 
family  hastily  alighted,  and  passed  between  a  double  file  of 
national  guards  drawn  up  for  its  protection.  The  Queen,  who 
was  the  last  to  alight,  was  almost  borne  along  in  the  arms  of 
Messrs.  de  Noailles  and  d'Aiguillon,  enemies  of  the  Court, 
but  generous  friends  of  misfortiuie.  On  observing  them  ap- 
proach, she  had  at  first  some  doubts  respecting  their  inten- 
tions ;  but  she  resigned  herself  to  them,  and  arrived  safe  and 
unharmed  at  the  palace. 

Such  was  that  journey,  the  fatal  issue  of  which  cannot  fairly 
be  attributed  to  any  of  those  by  whom  it  was  planned.  An 
accident  thwarted  it.     An  accident  might  have  crowned  it  with 

*  See  Appendix  00.  t  Sec  Appendix  PP. 
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success.  If,  for  instance,  Drouet  had  been  overtaken  and 
stopped  b}"  his  pursuer,  the  carriage  would  have  escaped. 
Perhaps,  too,  the  King  was  deficient  in  energy  when  lie  was 
recognized.  Be  that  as  it  may,  this  journey  cannot  be  matter 
of  reproach  to  any  one,  either  to  those  who  advised,  or  to  those 
who  executed  it.  It  was  the  result  of  that  fatality  wliich  pur- 
sues weakness  amidst  revolutionary  crises. 

The  journey  to  Varennes  had  the  effect  of  destroying  all 
respect  for  the  King,  of  habituating  men's  minds  to  do  without 
him,  and  of  exciting  a  wish  for  a  republic.  On  the  very  morn- 
ing of  his  arrival  the  Assembly  had  provided  for  everything 
by  a  decree.  Louis  XVI.  was  suspended  from  his  functions  ; 
a  guard  was  placed  over  his  person,  and  that  of  the  Queen  and 
the  Dauphin.  That  guard  was  made  responsible  for  their  safe 
custody.  Three  deputies,  d'André,  Tronchet,  and  Duport, 
were  commissioned  to  take  the  declarations  of  the  King  and 
Queen.  The  utmost  delicacy  was  observed  in  the  expressions, 
for  never  was  this  Assembly  deficient  in  decorum  ;  but  the 
result  was  evident,  and  the  King  was  for  the  time  being 
dethroned. 

The  responsibility  imposed  on  the  national  guard  rendered 
it  strict  and  frequently  annoying  in  its  duty  about  the  royal 
persons.  Sentinels  were  constantly  stationed  at  their  door, 
and  never  lost  sight  of  them.  The  King,  wishing  one  day 
to  ascertain  if  he  was  really  a  prisoner,  went  up  to  a  door  : 
the  sentinel  opposed  his  passage.  "  Do  you  know  me  ?  "  said 
Louis  XVI.  "  Yes,  Sire,"  replied  the  sentinel.  All  the  liberty 
the  King  had  left  to  him  was  to  walk  in  the  Tuileries  in  the 
morning  before  the  garden  was  opened  to  the  public. 

Barnave  and  the  Lameths  then  did  what  they  had  so  severely 
reproaphed  Mirabeau  for  doing — they  lent  their  aid  to  the 
throne,  and  reconciled  themselves  with  the  Court.  It  is  true 
that  they  received  no  money  ;  but  it  was  not  so  much  the 
price  of  the  alliance  as  the  alliance  itself  that  they  had  flung 
in  the  teeth  of  Mirabeau  ;  and  after  having  formerly  been  so 
severe,  they  now  followed  the  custom  of  all  popular  chiefs, 
which  is,  to  ally  themselves  successively  with  power  as  soon 
as  they  arrive  at  it.  However,  nothing  could  be  more  praise- 
worthy in  the  state  of  affairs  at  that  moment  than  the  service 
rendered  to  the  King  by  Barnave  and  the  Lameths  ;  and  never 
did  they  display  more  address,  energy,  and  talent.  Jîarnave 
dictated  the  answer  of  the  King  to  the  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  Assembly.  In  this  answer  Louis  XVI.  assigned  as 
the  motive  for  his  fliglit  a  desire  to  make  himself  better 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  public  o])inion  ;  he  declared  that 
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he  had  k'arncd  much  on  that  head  during  his  journey,  and 
proved  by  a  variety  of  facts  that  it  had  not  been  his  intention 
to  leave  France.  As  for  the  protestations  contained  in  his 
memorial  transmitted  to  the  Assembly,  he  justly  alleged  that 
tliey  bore  not  upon  the  fundamental  y^rinciples  of  the  consti- 
tution, but  upon  tlie  means  of  execution  that  were  left  him. 
Now,  he  added,  that  the  general  will  was  clearly  manifested 
to  him,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  submit  to  it,  and  to  make  all 
the  sacrifices  requisite  for  the  public  welfare.* 

Bouille,  in  order  to  draw  upon  himself  the  indignation  of 
the  Assembly,  addressed  to  it  a  letter  which  might  be  called 
mad,  but  for  the  generous  motive  which  dictated  it.  He 
avowed  himself  the  sole  author  of  the  King's  journey,  though, 
on  the  contrary,  he  had  opposed  it.  He  declared,  in  the  name 
of  the  sovereigns,  that  Paris  should  be  responsible  for  the 
safety  of  the  royal  family,  and  that  the  slightest  injury  offered 
to  them  should  be  signally  avenged.  He  added,  what  he 
knew  to  be  otherwise,  that  the  military  means  of  France  were 
nearly  null  ;  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  points 
where  an  invading  force  might  enter,  and  that  he  would  him- 
self lead  the  hostile  armies  into  the  heart  of  the  country.  The 
Assembly  winked  at  this  generous  bravado,  and  threw  the 
whole  blame  on  Bouille,  who  had  nothing  to  fear,  for  he  was 
already  abroad. 

The  Court  of  Spain,  a]3preliending  that  the  slightest  move- 
ment might  produce  irritation,  and  expose  the  royal  family  to 
still  greater  dangers,  "i")revented  an  attempt  that  was  about  to 
be  made  on  the  southern  frontier,  in  which  the  Knights  of 
Malta  were  to  assist  with  two  frigates.  It  then  declared  to 
the  French  government  that  its  good  disposition  towards  it 
remained  unchanged.  The  North  behaved  with  much  less 
moderation.  On  that  side  the  powers,  instigated  by  the 
emigrants,  began  to  threaten.  Envoys  were  despatched  by 
the  King  to  Brussels  and  Coblentz.  to  come  to  an  understand- 
ing with  the  emigrants  in  those  places,  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  favourable  disposition  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  hopes 
entertained  of  an  advantageous  arrangement.  But  no  sooner 
had  they  arrived  than  they  were  treated  with  indignity,  and 
immediately  returned  to  Paris.  The  emigrants  raised  troops 
in  the  name  of  the  King,  and  thus  obliged  him  to  give  them  a 
formal  contradiction.  They  pretended  that  Monsieur,  who  had 
by  this  time  joined  them,  was  regent  of  the  kingdom  ;  that 
the  King,  being  a  prisoner,  had  no  will  of  his  own.  and  that 

*  See  Appendix  RR. 
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that  which  he  expressed  was  only  the  will  of  his  oppressors. 
The  peace  concluded  by  Catherine  with  the  Turks  in  the 
month  of  Aut^ust  heightened  their  senseless  joy,  and  they 
fancied  lliat  they  had  all  the  powers  of  Europe  at  their  dis- 
posal. Considering  the  disarming  of  the  fortresses  and  the 
disorganization  of  the  army,  which  all  the  officers  were  leaving, 
they  could  not  suppose  the  result  of  the  invasion  to  be  doubt- 
ful, or  the  fitting  time  for  it  far  distant.  They  had  neverthe- 
less been  out  of  France  nearly  two  years,  and  though  daily 
flattering  themselves  with  the  prospect,  they  had  not  yet 
returned  victorious.  The  powers  seemed  to  promise  much, 
but  Pitt  hung  back  ;  Leopold,  exhausted  by  the  war,  and  dis- 
pleased with  the  emigrants,  wished  for  peace  ;  the  King  of 
Prussia  promised  a  great  deal,  but  had  no  interest  in  keeping 
his  word  ;  Gustavus  Avas  anxious  to  command  an  expedition 
against  France,  but  he  was  at  a  great  distance  ;  and  Catherine, 
who  was  to  second  him.  had  scarcely  got  rid  of  the  Turks,  and 
still  had  Poland  to  reduce.  Besides,  in  order  to  effect  this 
coalition,  it  would  be  necessary  to  reconcile  so  many  conflict- 
ing interests  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  entertain  any 
hope  of  success. 

The  declaration  of  Pilnitz  ought  more  especially  to  have  en- 
lightened the  emigrants  respecting  the  zeal  of  the  sovereigns. 
This  declaration,  issued  jointly  by  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the 
Emperor  Leopold,  purported  that  the  situation  of  the  King  of 
France  was  a  subject  of  general  interest  to  all  the  sovereigns, 
and  that  they  would  undoubtedly  unite  to  furnish  Louis  XVI. 
with  the  means  of  establishing  a  government  suitable  to  the 
interests  of  the  throne  and  of  the  people  ;  that  in  this  case 
the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Emperor  would  join  the  other 
princes  to  attain  the  same  end.  Meanwhile  their  troops  should 
be  put  into  a  condition  for  active  service.  It  was  afterwards 
known  that  this  declaration  contained  secret  articles.  They 
purported  that  Austria  would  not  op'i)ose  any  obstacle  to  the 
claims  of  Prussia  to  part  of  Poland.  It  required  this  conces- 
sion to  induce  JVussia  to  neglect  lier  more  ancient  interests  by 
connecting  herself  with  Austria  against  France.  What  could 
be  expected  from  a  zeal  that  it  was  necessary  to  excite  by 
such  means?  And  if  it  was  so  reserved  in  its  expressions, 
what  was  it  likely  to  be  in  its  acts  ?  France,  it  is  true,  was  in 
a  disarmed  state  ;  but  a  whole  nation  aroused  is  soon  armed  ; 
and  as  the  celebrated  Carnot  observed  at  a  later  period,  what 
is  impossible  to  twenty-five  millions  of  men  ?  It  is  true  that 
the  officers  were  retiring  ;  but  being  generally  young,  and 
owing  their  appointment  to  favour,  they  were  inexperienced. 
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and  disliked  by  the  army.  Besides,  the  impetus  given  to  all 
the  resources  of  war  was  on  the  point  of  speedily  producing 
officers  and  generals.  Still  it  must  be  confessed,  that  even 
without  the  presumption  of  Ooblentz,  one  might  fairly  have 
doubted  the  resistance  which  France  opposed  somewhat  later 
to  her  invaders. 

Meanwhile  the  Assembly  sent  commissioners  to  the  frontiers 
and  ordered  great  preparations.  All  the  national  guards 
offered  to  march.  Several  generals  tendered  their  services, 
and  among  others  Dumouriez,*  who  subsequently  saved  France 
in  the  defiles  of  Argonne. 

The  Assembly,  while  attending  to  the  external  safety  of 
the  State,  hastened  to  complete  its  constitutional  labours,  to 
restore  to  the  King  his  functions,  and  if  possible  some  of  his 
prerogatives. 

All  the  subdivisions  of  the  left  side,  excepting  the  men  who 
had  just  assumed  the  new  name  of  republicans,  had  rallied 
around  one  and  the  same  system  of  moderation.  Earnave  and 
Malouet  went  hand  in  hand,  and  laboured  in  concert.  Petion, 
Robespierre,  Buzot,  and  some  others  had  adopted  the  republic  ; 
but  their  number  was  small.  The  right  side  persisted  in  its 
imprudent  conduct,  and  protested,  instead  of  joining  the 
moderate  majority.  This  majority,  however,  governed  the 
Assembly.  Its  enemies,  who  would  have  accused  it  if  it  had 
dethroned  the  King,  nevertheless  reproached  it  for  having 
brought  him  back  to  Paris  and  replaced  him  on  a  tottering- 
throne.  But  what  could  it  do  ?  To  supersede  the  King  by  a 
republic  would  have  been  too  hazardous.  To  change  the 
dynasty  would  have  been  useless  ;  for  if  they  meant  to  give 
themselves  a  King,  they  might  as  well  keep  the  one  they  had. 
Besides,  the  Due  d'Orleans  did  not  deserve  to  be  preferred  to 
Louis  XVI.  In  either  case,  to  dis])ossess  the  reigning  King 
would  have  been  to  infringe  acknowledged  rights,  and  to  send 
to  the  emigrants  a  chief  of  inestimable  value  to  them,  since  he 
would  have  brought  them  titles  which  they  did  not  possess. 
On  the  contrary,  to  give  back  to  Louis  XVI.  his  authority,  to 
restore  to  him  as  many  of  his  prerogatives  as  they  could,  would 
be  fulfilling  their  constitutional  task,  and  taking  away  all  pre- 
text for  civil  war.  In  a  word,  it  would  be  doing  their  duty  ; 
for  the  duty  of  the  Assembly,  according  to  all  the  engagements 
by  which  it  had  bound  itself,  was  to  establish  a  free  but  a 
monarchical  government. 

The  Assembly  did  not  hesitate,  but  it  had  great  obstacles 
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to  surmount.  The  new  term,  republic,  had  piqued  minds 
ah'eady  somewhat  tired  of  those  of  monarchy  and  constitution. 
The  absence  and  the  suspension  of  the  King  liad.  as  we  have 
seen,  taught  them  to  do  without  him.  The  journals  and  the 
clubs  instantly  threw  off  the  respect  which  had  hitherto  been 
paid  to  his  person.  His  departure,  which,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  decree  relative  to  the  residence  of  public  func- 
tionaries, rendered  de])osition  imminent,  caused  it  to  be  as- 
serted that  he  was  deposed.  Nevertheless,  according  to  the 
same  decree,  before  he  could  incur  the  penalty  of  dethrone- 
ment, he  must  have  left  the  kingdom  and  resisted  the  summons 
of  the  Legislative  Body.  But  these  conditions  were  of  little 
consequence  to  overheated  minds,  and  they  declared  the  King 
guilty  and  dethroned.  The  Jacobins  and  the  Cordeliers  were 
violently  agitated,  and  con  Id  not  conceive  how  it  was,  that 
after  people  had  got  rid  of  the  King,  they  could  burden  them- 
selves with  him  again,  and  that  of  their  own  accord.  If  the 
Due  d'Orleans  had  ever  entertained  hopes,  it  was  now  that 
they  might  have  been  awakened.  But  he  must  have  seen  how 
little  influence  his  name  possessed,  and  above  all,  how  ill  a 
new  sovereign,  however  popular  he  might  be,  would  harmonize 
with  the  state  of  people's  minds.  Some  pam]ihleteers  devoted 
to  his  interest,  endeavoured,  perhaps  "SAithout  his  knowledge,  to 
place  the  crown  on  his  head,  as  Antony  did  by  Oœsar  ;  they 
proposed  to  give  him  the  regency,  but  he  found  himself  obliged 
to  decline  the  offer  in  a  declaration  which  was  thought  as  lightly 
of  as  himself.  "  No  King  !  "  was  the  genei'al  cry  at  the  Jacobins, 
at  the  Cordeliers,  in  the  streets,  and  in  the  public  ])apers. 

Numberless  addresses  were  published.  One  of  these  was 
posted  on  all  the  walls  of  Paris,  and  even  on  those  of  the 
Assembly.  It  was  signed  with  the  name  of  Achille  ]3uchâtelet, 
a  young  colonel.  He  addressed  himself  to  the  French  :  he 
reminded  them  of  the  trancjuillity  which  had  prevailed  during 
the  journey  of  the  King,  and  thence  concluded  that  his  absence 
was  more  beneficial  than  his  presence  :  he  added  that  his  flight 
was  an  abdication  ;  that  the  nation  and  Louis  XVI.  were 
released  from  all  engagements  towards  one  another  ;  finally, 
that  history  was  full  of  the  crimes  of  kings,  and  that  the  people 
ought  to  renoujice  all  intention  of  giving  themselves  another. 

This  address,  attributed  to  young  J)uchritelet,  was  written 
by  Thomas  ]-*aine,  an  l^^nglishman,  and  a  principal  actor  in 
the  American  Revolution.*  It  was  denoiniced  to  the  As- 
sembly,   which,    after    a  warm    debate,    deemed    it    right   to 
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pass  to  the  order  oi'  the  day,  and  to  reply  by  indifference  to 
advice  and  to  abuse,  as  it  had  hitherto  invariably  done. 

At  lenpfth  the  commissioners  charged  to  make  their  report 
on  the  affair  of  A^areinies  presented  it  on  the  i6th  of  July. 
In  the  journey,  they  said,  there  was  nothing  culpable  ;  and 
even  if  there  were,  the  King  was  inviolable.  Detlironement 
could  not  result  from  it,  since  the  King  had  not  stayed  away 
long  enough,  and  had  not  resisted  the  summons  of  the  Legis- 
lative Body. 

Robespierre.  Euzot,  and  Petion  repeated  all  the  well- 
known  arguments  against  the  inviolalsility.  Duport,  Bar- 
nave,  and  iSalles  answered  them  ;  and  it  was  at  length  resolved 
that  the  King  could  not  be  brought  to  trial  on  account  of 
his  flight.  Two  articles  were  merely  added  to  the  decree  of 
inviolability.  No  sooner  was  this  resolution  passed  than 
Robespierre  rose  and  protested  strongly  against  it  in  the 
name  of  humanity. 

On  the  evening  preceding  this  decision  a  great  tumult 
had  taken  place  at  the  Jacobins.  A  petition  to  the  Assembly 
was  there  drawn  up,  praying  it  to  declare  that  the  King  was 
deposed  as  a  ]ierfidious  traitor  to  his  oaths,  and  that  it  would 
seek  to  supply  his  place  by  all  the  constitutional  means. 
It  was  resolved  that  this  petition  should  be  carried  on  the 
following  day  to  the  Champ  de  Mars,  where  every  one  might 
sign  it  on  the  altar  of  the  country.  Next  day  it  was 
accordingly  carried  to  the  place  agreed  upon,  and  the  crowd 
of  the  seditious  Avas  reinforced  by  that  of  the  curious,  who 
wished  to  be  spectators  of  the  event.  At  this  moment  the 
decree  was  passed,  so  that  it  was  now  too  late  to  petition. 
Lafayette  arrived,  broke  down  the  barricades  already  erected, 
was  threatened,  and  even  fired  at,  but  though  almost  close 
to  the  muzzle  of  the  weapon,  he  escaped  without  injury. 
The  municipal  officers  having  joined  him,  at  length  prevailed 
on  the  populace  to  retire.  National  guards  were  posted  to 
watch  their  retreat,  and  for  a  moment  it  was  hoped  that  they 
would  dis])erse.  But  the  tumult  was  soon  renewed.  Two 
invalids,  who  happened  to  be,  nobody  knows  for  what  purpose, 
under  the  altar  of  the  country,  Avere  murdered,  and  then  the 
uproar  became  unbounded.  The  Assembly  sent  for  the  muni- 
cipality, and  charged  it  to  preserve  public  order.  Bailly 
re])aired  to  the  Champ  de  Mars,  ordered  the  red  flag  to  be 
unfurled,  and  by  virtue  of  martial  law.  summoned  the  seditious 
to  retire.  This  summons,  whatever  has  been  said  of  it,  was 
just.  People  either  agreed  or  did  not  agree  to  the  new  laws. 
If  they  agi'eed  to  them,  it  was  requisite  that  they  shoidd  be 
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executed,  that  there  should  be  something  fixed,  that  insurrec- 
tion sliould  not  be  per])etuah  and  that  the  will  of  the  Assembly 
should  not  be  modified  by  the  decisions  of  the  mob.  It  was 
Bailly's  duty,  therefore,  to  carry  the  law  into  execution. 
He  advanced,  with  that  unshrinking  courage  which  he  had 
always  displayed,  was  fired  at  several  times  without  being  hit, 
and  at  length  read  the  customary  summons.  Lafayette  at 
first  ordered  a  few  shots  to  be  fired  in  the  air  :  the  crowd 
quitted  the  altar  of  the  country,  but  soon  rallied.  Thus 
driven  to  extremity,  he  gave  the  word  "  Fii'e  !  "  The  first  dis- 
charge killed  some  o£  the  rioters.  Their  number  has  been 
exaggerated.  Some  have  reduced  it  to  thirty,  others  have 
raised  it  to  fom'  hundred,  and  others  to  several  thousand. 
The  last  statement  was  believed  at  the  moment,  and  the 
consternation  became  general.  This  severe  example  quieted 
the  agitators  for  a  short  time.  As  usual,  all  the  parties  were 
accused  of  having  excited  the  commotion,  and  it  is  probable 
that  several  of  them  had  a  hand  in  it,  for  to  several  tumult 
was  desirable.  The  King,  the  majority  of  the  Assembly, 
the  national  guard,  the  municipal  and  departmental  autho- 
rities, were  then  unanimous  for  the  establishment  of  con- 
stitutional order  ;  but  they  had  to  combat  the  democracy  at 
home,  and  the  aristocracy  abroad.  The  Assembly  and  the 
national  guard  composed  that  middle  class — wealthy,  intel- 
ligent, and  prudent — which  wished  well  to  order  and  the 
laws  ;  and  they  could  not  at  the  moment  but  naturally  ally 
themselves  with  the  King,  who,  for  his  part,  seemed  to 
resign  himself  to  a  limited  power.  But  if  it  suited  them  to 
stop  at  the  point  at  which  they  had  arrived,  it  did  not  suit 
either  the  aristocracy,  which  desired  a  convulsion,  or  the 
people,'  who  sought  to  gain  and  to  raise  themselves  still 
more.  Barnave  was,  as  Mirabeau  had  been  before  him,  the 
mouthpiece  of  this  wise  and  moderate  middle  class  ;  and 
Lafayette  was  its  military  chief.  Danton  and  Camille  Ues- 
moulins  *  were  the  spokesmen,  Santerre  the  general  of  the 
rabble,  that  wished  to  reign  in  its  turn.  A  few  ardent  or 
fanatic  spirits  re]iresented  this  rabble  either  in  the  Assembly 
or  in  the  new  administrations,  and  hastened  its  rule  b}'  their 
declamations. 

Lafayette  and  l^aill}'  were  vc^hemently  rcpruaclicd  for  the 
proceedings  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  ;  but  both  of  them,  con- 
sidering it  their  duty  to  observe  the  law,  and  to  risk  popu- 
larity and  life  in  its   execution,  felt    neither  regret  nor  fear 

*  See  Appendix  IIU. 
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for  what  they  had  done.*  The  factions  were  overawed  by  the 
energ}"  which  they  dispLaj^ed.  'I'lie  most  conspicuous  began 
ah-eady  to  tliink  of  recoiling  from  tlie  blows  which  they  con- 
ceived to  be  aimed  at  them.  Kobespierre,  whom  we  have 
hitherto  seen  supporting  the  most  extravagant  ])ropositions, 
trembled  in  his  otjscure  habitation  ;  and  notwithstanding  his 
inviolability  as  a  deputy,  applied  to  all  his  friends  for  an 
asylum.  Thus  the  example  had  the  desired  effect,  and  for  a 
moment  all  the  turbulent  spirits  were  quieted  by  fear. 

About  this  time  the  Assembly  came  to  a  determination  which 
has  since  been  censured,  but  the  result  of  which  did  not  prove 
so  mischievous  as  it  has  been  su])posed.  It  decreed  that  none 
of  its  members  should  be  re-elected.  Eobespierre  was  the 
proposer  of  this  resolution,  and  it  was  attributed  to  the  envy 
which  he  felt  against  his  colleagues,  among  whom  he  had  not 
shone.  It  was  at  least  natural  that  he  should  bear  them  a 
grudge,  having  always  been  opposed  by  them  ;  and  in  his 
sentiments  there  might  have  been  at  once  conviction,  envy, 
and  hatred.  The  Assembly,  which  was  accused  of  a  design  to 
perpetuate  its  powers,  and  which,  moreover,  displeased  the 
rabble  by  its  moderation,  was  anxious  to  reply  to  all  censures 
by  a  disinterestedness  that  was  perhaps  exaggerated  ;  and  it 
decreed  that  its  members  should  be  excluded  from  the  next 
Legislature.  The  new  Assembly  was  thus  deprived  of  men 
whose  enthusiasm  was  somewhat  abated,  and  whose  legislative 
science  was  matured  by  an  experience  of  three  years.  How- 
ever, when  we  see  by-and-by  the  cause  of  the  subsecpient 
revolutions,  we  shall  be  able  to  judge  what  Avas  the  importance 
of  that  measure  which  has  been  so  frecpiently  condemned. 

This  was  the  moment  for  completing  the  constitutional 
labours  of  the  Assembly,  and  for  bringing  its  stormy  career 
to  a  calm  conclusion.  The  members  of  the  left  side  intended, 
by  means  of  an  agreement  among  themselves,  to  amend  certain 
parts  of  the  constitution.  It  had  been  resolved  that  it  should 
tae  read  throughout,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  whole  together, 
and  to  have  an  opportunity  of  making  its  different  parts 
harmonize.  This  was  called  the  revision,  which  was  after- 
wards, in  the  days  of  the  republican  fervour,  considered  as 
most  calamitous.     Earnave  and  the  Lameths  had  agreed  with 

*  "  Bailly  did  not  seek  the  Revolution,  but  it  souglit  him,  by  making  him 
play  a  political  part  against  his  will  ;  but  from  the  moment  tliat  he  conceived 
he  might  be  useful  to  his  country',  he  would  not  refuse  to  serve  it.  He  devoted 
to  it  moments  most  valuable  for  science  ;  and  when  we  de]ilored  the  suspen- 
sion of  his  labours,  he  said  to  us,  'I  am  a  Frenchman,  and  if  I  can  co-operate 
in  the  enactment  of  a  good  law,  that  is  preferable  to  a  hundred  astronomical 
calculations.'" — Memoir?:  nf  a  Peer  of  France. 
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Malouet  to  modify  certain  articles  which  trenched  upon  the 
royal  prerogative  and  what  was  termed  the  stability  of  the 
throne.  It  was  eyen  said  that  the  plan  was  to  re-establish 
the  two  chambers.  It  was  arranged,  that  the  moment  the 
reading  was  finished.  Malonet  should  make  his  attack  ;  that 
Barnaye  should  then  reply  with  yehemence,  in  order  the  better 
to  disguise  his  intentions  ;  but  that  in  defending  most  of  the 
articles,  he  should  give  up  some  as  evidently  dangerous,  and 
condemned  by  known  experience. 

Such  were  the  conditions  agreed  iipon  when  the  ridiculous 
and  dangerous  protests  of  the  right  side,  which  had  resolved 
to  vote  no  more,  trans]")ired.  Accommodation  then  became 
impossible.  The  left  side  would  hear  no  more,  and  Avhen  the 
concerted  attempt  was  made,  the  cries  wliicli  burst  from  all 
quarters  prevented  Malouet  and  his  partisans  from  proceed- 
ing.* The  constitution  was  therefore  completed  with  some 
haste,  and  submitted  to  the  King  for  his  acceptance.  From 
that  moment  his  freedom  was  restored  to  him,  or,  if  that 
expression  be  objected  to,  the  strict  watch  kept  over  the  palace 
ceased,  and  he  had  liberty  to  retire  whithersoever  he  pleased, 
to  examine  tlie  constitutional  act  and  to  accept  it  freely.  What 
was  Louis  XVI.  to  do  in  this  case  ?  To  reject  the  constitution 
would  have  been  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  a  republic.  The 
safest  way,  even  according  to  his  own  system,  was  to  accept 
it,  and  to  expect  from  time  those  restitutions  of  power  which 
he  considered  as  due  to  him.  Accordingly,  after  a  certain 
number  of  days,  he  declared  that  he  accepted  the  constitution. 
An  extraordinary  joy  burst  forth  at  this  intelligence,  as  if,  in 
fact,  some  obstacle  had  been  anticipated  on  the  part  of  the 
King,  and  his  assent  had  been  an  unhoped-for  concession.  He 
repaired  to  the  Assembly,  where  he  was  received  as  in  the 
most  brilliant  times.  Lafayette,  who  never  forgot  to  repair 
the  inevitable  evils  of  political  troubles,  proposed  a  general 
amnesty  for  all  acts  connected  with  the  Revolution,  which  was 
proclaimed  amidst  shouts  of  joy,  and  the  prisons  were  instantly 
thrown  open.  At  length,  on  the  30th  of  September,  Thouret, 
the  last  president,  declared  that  the  Constituent  Assembly  had 
terminated  its  sittings. 

*  Sec  Aiipeiulix  VV. 
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THE  NATIONAL   LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY. 

THE  Constituent  Assembly  had  now  terminated  its  long  and 
laborioiis  cai*eer  ;  and  notwithstanding  its  noble  courage, 
its  perfect  equity,  and  its  immense  toils,  it  was  hated  as  revolu- 
tionary at  C'oblentz.  and  as  aristocratic  at  Paris.  In  order  to 
form  a  proper  judgment  of  this  memorable  Assembly,  which 
combined  talents  so  great  and  so  diversified,  the  resolutions  of 
which  were  so  bold  and  so  persevering,  and  in  which  were  seen, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time,  all  the  enlightened  men  of  a  nation 
assembled  with  the  will  and  the  power  to  realize  the  wishes  of 
])hilosophy,  we  must  consider  the  state  in  which  it  had  found 
France,  and  that  in  which  it  left  her. 

In  1789  the  French  nation  knew  and  felt  all  evils  it  suffered 
under  ;  but  it  did  not  conceive  the  possibility  of  curing  them. 
All  at  once,  on  the  unforeseen  demand  of  the  parliaments,  the 
States-general  were  convoked,  the  Constituent  Assembly  was 
formed,  and  came  into  the  presence  of  the  throne,  proud  of  its 
ancient  power,  and  disposed  at  most  to  put  up  Avith  a  few 
complaints.  Thoroughly  impressed  with  its  rights,  it  then 
declared  itself  to  be  the  nation,  and  dared  to  declare  this  to 
the  astonished  government.  Threatened  by  the  aristocracy, 
by  the  Court,  and  by  an  army,  not  yet  foreseeing  the  popular 
commotions,  it  declared  itself  inviolable,  and  forbade  power  to 
touch  it.  Convinced  of  its  rights,  it  addressed  itself  to  enemies 
who  were  not  convinced  of  theirs,  and  by  the  mere  expression 
of  its  determination,  gained  the  ascendency  over  a  power  of 
several  centuries,  and  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men.  Such 
was  the  Révolution.  Such  was  its  first  and  noblest  act.  It 
was  just — it  was  heroic;  for  never  did  nation  act  with  greater 
propriety,  or  amid  greater  dangers. 

Power  being  vanquished,  it  became  necessary  to  reconstitute 
it  in  a  just  and  suitable  manner.  But  at  the  sight  of  that 
social  ladder,  on  the  summit  of  which  there  is  a  superabundance 
of  everything — power,  honours,  wealth  ;  whilst  at  the  bottom, 
eveiything  is  wanting,  even  to  the  bread  that  is  indispen- 
sable for  life — the  Constituent  Assembly  experienced  a  violent 
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reaction  in  its  ideas,  and  was  for  reducing  all  to  one  level.  It 
decided,  therefore,  that  the  mass  of  the  citizens,  placed  on  a 
complete  equality,  should  express  their  will,  and  that  the  King- 
should  be  charged  only  with  its  execiition. 

Its  error  here  consists,  not  in  having  reduced  royalty  to  a 
mere  magistracy,  for  the  King  had  still  suflicient  power  to  up- 
hold the  laws,  and  more  than  magistrates  possess  in  republics, 
but  in  having  imagined  that  a  king,  with  the  recollection  of 
what  he  had  been,  could  resign  himself  to  be  what  he  was,  and 
that  a  nation,  scarcely  awakened,  which  had  recovered  part  of 
the  popular  power,  woidd  not  determine  to  conquer  it  entirely. 

History  proves,  in  fact,  that  it  is  necessary  to  divide  magis- 
tracies to  infinity,  or  that,  if  a  single  chief  be  appointed,  he 
must  be  so  well  endowed  as  to  have  no  temptation  to  usurp. 

When  nations,  engrossed  by  their  ])rivate  interests,  find  it 
necessary  to  transfer  the  cares  of  government  to  a  chief,  they 
do  right  to  give  themselves  one  ;  but  in  this  case  that 
chief  must,  like  the  kings  of  England,  possess  in  reality  the 
greatest  part  of  the  sovereignty,  and  the  power  of  convoking 
and  dissolving  the  national  assemblies,  without  being  compelled 
to  obey  their  mandates,  sanctioning  them  only  when  he  thinks 
fit,  and  being  prevented  only  from  doing  what  is  mischievous. 
The  dignity  of  man  can  still  be  preserved  under  such  a  govern- 
ment, when  the  law  is  strictly  observed,  when  every  citizen 
feels  his  own  value,  and  knows  that  powers  so  extensive  left  to 
the  prince  have  only  been  granted  as  a  concession  to  human 
weakness. 

But  it  is  not  at  the  moment  when  a  nation  suddenly 
bethinks  itself  of  its  rights  that  it  can  renounce  all  its  pre- 
rogatives, submit  to  take  a  secondary  part,  and  yield  the 
supreme  power  to  a  cliief,  lest  he  should  feel  an  inclination 
to  usurp  it.  The  Constituent  Assembly  was  equally  incapable 
with  the  nation  itself  of  consenting  to  such  an  abdication. 
It  reduced  the  King,  therefore,  to  a  mere  hereditaiy  magis- 
trate, hoping  that  the  nation  would  leave  him  that,  and 
that  he  would  himself  be  content  with  this  magistracy,  still 
resplendent  with  honours,  wealth,  and  power. 

But  whether  the  Assembly  hoped  this  or  not,  could  it  in 
such  a  state  of  uncertainty  evade  the  question  ?  Could  it 
abolish  royalty,  or  could  it  confer  on  it  all  the  power  that 
England  grants*  to  her  monarchs  ? 

It  could  not,  on  the  one  hand,  depose  Louis  XVI.  ;  for 
if  it  is  always  necessary  to  introduce  a  S]ùrit  of  justice  into 
a  government,  it  is  not  so  to  change  its  form  when  that 
spirit  exists  in  it,  and  suddenly  to  convert  a  monarchy  into 
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a  I'epublic.  Moreover,  possession  carries  witli  it  authority, 
and  if  the  Assembly  had  despoiled  the  reigning  dynasty, 
what  would  not  its  enemies  have  said,  who  accused  it  of 
violating  property  because  it  attacked  feudal  rights? 

On  the  other  hand,  it  could  not  confer  on  the  King  the 
absolute  veto,  the  appointment  of  the  judges,  and  other  similar 
prerogatives,  because  public  ojiinion  was  adverse  to  such  con- 
cessions ;  and  as  this  opinion  constituted  its  only  strength,  the 
Assembly  was  obliged  to  defer  to  it. 

With  regard  to  the  establishment  of  a  single  chamber, 
its  error  was  perhaps  more  real,  but  just  as  inevitalîle.  If 
it  was  dangerous  to  leave  nothing  but  the  remembrance  of 
power  to  a  king  who  had  possessed  it  entire,  while  legislating 
for  a  people  desirous  of  wresting  from  him  the  last  remnant 
of  it,  much  more  false  was  it  in  principle  not  to  recognize 
social  inecpialities  and  gradations,  when  they  are  admitted 
by  republics  themselves,  and  when  in  all  of  them  there  is 
a  senate  either  hereditary  or  elective.  But  we  must  not 
require  of  men  and  minds  more  than  they  are  capable  of 
at  the  time.  How  can  the  necessity  of  ranks  be- recognized 
at  the  moment  of  a  revolt  against  their  injustice  ?  How  is 
it  possible  to  constitute  an  aristocracy  at  the  moment  when 
war  is  proclaimed  against  aristocracy  ?  To  constitute  royalty 
would  have  been  an  easier  task,  because  placed  apart  from 
the  people,  it  would  have  been  less  oppressive,  and  because 
it  moreover  performs  functions  which  seem  more  necessary. 

But  I  repeat  it,  if  these  errors  had  not  existed  in  the 
Assembly,  they  existed  in  the  nation  ;  and  the  course  of 
events  will  prove  that  if  the  Assembly  had  left  the  King 
and  the  aristocracy  all  the  powers  which  it  did  not  leave 
them,  the  Revolution  would  nevertheless  have  taken  place, 
even  to  its  greatest  excesses. 

To  be  convinced  of  this  we  must  make  a  distinction  between 
the  revolutions  which  have  taken  place  among  nations  long  in 
a  state  of  subjection,  and  those  which  have  taken  place  among 
free  people,  that  is  to  say,  people  in  possession  of  a  certain 
political  activity.  At  Rome,  at  Athens,  and  elsewhere,  we  see 
the  people  and  their  chiefs  disputing  for  the  greater  or  less 
share  of  authority.  Among  modern  nations  entirely  stripped 
of  it  the  course  is  different.  Completely  subjected,  their 
slumber  is  long.  The  more  enlightened  classes  are  the  first 
to  awake.  These  rouse  themselves  and  recover  a  portion  of 
power.  The  awakening  is  progressive.  Ambition  is  progres- 
sive too,  and  keeps  spreading  to  the  lowest  classes,  till  the 
whole  mass  is  in  motion.     1^-esently,  satisfied  with  what  they 
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have  obtained,  the  enlightened  classes  wish  to  stop  ;  but  they 
can  no  longei'  do  so,  and  are  incessantly  pushed  forward  by 
those  behind  them.  Those  who  stop,  were  they  in  the  very 
last  rank  but  one,  if  tliey  pretend  to  oppose  the  last,  are  to 
it  an  aristocracy,  and  are  stigmatized  with  the  name.  The 
mero  tradesman  is  called  aristocrat  by  the  artisan,  and  hated 
as  such. 

The  Constituent  Assembly  represented  that  class  which  first 
awakes  and  cries  out  against  power  while  yet  all-powerful. 
Sagacious  enough  to  perceive  what  was  due  to  those  who  had 
everything,  and  to  those  who  had  nothing,  it  wished  to  leave 
the  former  part  of  what  they  possessed,  because  they  had 
always  possessed  it,  and  to  procure  for  the  latter,  above  all 
things,  knowledge,  and  the  rights  which  it  confers.  But 
regret  sways  the  one,  ambition  the  other,  liegret  wishes  to 
recover  all,  ambition  to  conquer  all,  and  a  war  of  extermina- 
tion commences.  The  Constituents  then  are  those  first  good 
men  who,  shaking  off  slavery,  attempt  to  establish  a  just 
system,  try  it  without  apprehension,  nay,  accomplish  this 
immense  task,  but  fail  in  endeavouring  to  persuade  the  one 
to  yield  something,  the  other  not  to  grasp  at  everything. 

The  Constituent  Assembly,  in  its  equitable  allotments,  had 
shown  forbearance  towards  the  former  possessors  of  power. 
Louis  XVI.,  with  the  title  of  King  of  the  French,  an  income 
of  thirty  millions,  the  command  of  the  armies,  and  the  right 
of  suspending  the  national  decrees,  still  possessed  extensive 
prerogatives.  The  recollection  of  absolute  power  alone  can 
excuse  him  for  not  having  been  content  with  so  brilliant  a 
remnant  of  absolute  power. 

The  clergy,  stripped  of  the  immense  possessions  wliicli  had 
formerly  been  given  to  it  on  condition  of  relieving  the  poor 
whom  it  did  not  relieve,  and  of  performing  that  divine  worship 
which  it  left  to  be  performed  by  poor  curates,  was  no  longer  a 
political  order.  But  its  ecclesiastical  dignities  were  preserved, 
its  dogmas  respected,  its  scandalous  wealth  changed  into  a 
sufficient,  nay.  we  may  say,  an  abundant  revenue,  for  it  still 
possessed  considerable  episcopal  luxury.  The  nobility  was  no 
longer  an  order  ;  it  no  longer  possessed  the  exclusive  right  of 
killing  game  and  the  like  ;  it  was  no  longer  exempt  from 
taxes  ;  but  could  it  make  these  things  a  subject  of  reasonable 
regret?  Its  immense  possessions  were  left  toit.  Instead  of 
the  favour  of  the  Court,  it  had  a  certainty  of  the  distinctions 
conferred  on  merit.  It  had  the  privilege  of  being  elected  by 
the  people,  and  of  representing  it  in  the  State,  if  it  could  but 
show  the  slightest  goodwill    and   resignation.     The  robe   and 
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the  sword  were  ensured  to  its  talents  :  why  then  was  it  not  all 
at  once  inspired  with  a  generous  emulation  ?  What  an  avowal 
of  incapacity  did  it  not  make  in  regretting  the  favours  of 
former  times  ! 

The  old  pensioners  had  been  spared  ;  the  ecclesiastics  had 
received  indenuiities  ;  every  one  had  been  treated  with  indul- 
gence :  was  then  the  lot  which  the  Constituent  Assembly  had 
assigned  to  all  so  intolerable  ? 

The  constitution  being  completed,  the  King  had  no  hope 
left  of  recovering  by  means  of  the  legislation  the  prerogatives 
which  he  regretted.  He  had  but  one  course  to  pursue — to  be 
resigned  and  to  uphold  the  constitution,  unless  he  reckoned 
upon  the  foreign  powers.  But  he  hoped  very  little  from  their 
zeal,  and  distrusted  the  emigi-ants.  He  decided,  therefore,  in 
favour  of  the  former  line  of  conduct  ;  and  what  proves  his  sin- 
cerity is,  that  he  meant  frankly  to  point  out  to  the  Assembly 
the  defects  which  he  found  in  the  constitution.  But  he  was 
dissuaded  from  doing  so,  and  he  resolved  to  trust  to  time  for 
those  restitutions  of  power  which  he  deemed  his  due.  The 
Queen  was  not  less  resigned.  "  Courage  !  "  said  she  to  Ber- 
trand the  minister,  who  w^aited  upon  her,  "  all  is  not  yet  lost. 
The  King  is  determined  to  adhere  to  the  constitution  ;  that 
course  is  certainly  the  best."  And  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  if  she  had  had  other  thoughts  to  utter,  she  would  not 
have  hesitated  to  express  them  before  Bertrand  de  Molleville.* 

The  old  Assembly  had  broken  up.  Its  members  had  re- 
turned to  the  bosom  of  their  families,  or  were  scattered 
throughout  Paris.  Some  of  the  most  conspicuous,  such  as 
Lameth,  Duport.  Barnave,  communicated  with  the  Court,  and 
gave  it  their  advice.  But  the  King,  resolved  as  he  was  to 
observe  the  constitution,  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  follow 
the  advice  that  he  received  ;  for  not  only  was  it  recommended 
to  him  not  to  violate  that  constitution,  but  by  all  his  acts  to 
induce  the  belief  that  he  was  sincerely  attached  to  it.  These 
members  of  the  late  Assembly,  joined  by  Lafayette  since  the 
revision,  were  the  chiefs  of  that  first  revolutionary  genera- 
tion, which  had  laid  down  the  first  rules  of  liberty,  and  desired 
that  they  should  be  adhered  to.  They  were  supported  by 
the  national  guard,  whom  long  service  under  Lafayette  had 
strongly  attached  to  him  and  to  his  principles.  The  con- 
stituents then  fell  into  an  error — that  of  disdaining  the  new 
Assembly,  and  frequently  irritating  it  by  their  contempt.  A 
sort    of    aristocratic    vanity    had    already    seized    these    first 

*  See  Appendix  WW, 
VOL.  I,  12  * 
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legislators  ;    and  it   seemed  as  thongli   all   legislative   science 
had  disap])eared  along  with  them. 

The  new  Assembly  was  composed  of  different  classes  of 
men.  It  included  enlightened  partisans  of  the  first  Revoln- 
tion  :  Ramond,  Ciirardin,  Vaiiblanc,  Dnmas,  and  others,  who 
called  themselves  constitutionalists,  and  occupied  the  right 
side,  where  not  one  of  the  late  privileged  class  was  to  be 
found.  Thus,  by  the  natural  and  progressive  march  of  the 
Eevolution,  the  left  side  of  the  first  Assembly  was  destined  to 
become  the  right  of  the  second.  Next  to  the  constitutionalists 
came  many  distinguished  men  whose  heads  were  heated  and 
whose  expectations  were  exaggerated  by  the  Revolution. 
Witnesses  of  the  labours  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and 
impatient  as  lookers-on,  they  were  of  opinion  that  enough 
had  not  yet  been  done.  They  durst  not  avow  themselves 
republicans,  because  on  all  sides  people  mutually  exhorted 
one  another  to  be  faithful  to  the  constitution  ;  but  the  ex- 
periment of  a  republic  which  had  been  made  during  the 
journey  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  the  suspicious  intentions  of  the 
Court,  were  incessantly  leading  their  minds  back  to  that  idea  ; 
and  they  could  not  but  attach  themselves  to  it  more  and  more 
from  their  continual  hostilities  with  the  government. 

Among  this  new  generation  of  talents,  the  most  remarkable 
were  the  deputies  of  La  Gironde,  from  whom  the  whole  party, 
though  composed  of  men  from  all  the  departments,  (ïerived 
the  name  of  Girondins.  Condorcet,*  a  writer  celebrated  for 
the  comprehensiveness  of  his  ideas,  and  for  an  extreme 
austerity  of  mind  and  character,  was  its  writer  ;  and  Verg- 
niaiid.f  a  pure  and  persuasive  extempore  speaker,  was  its 
orator.  This  party,  increased  continually  by  all  who  despaired 
of  the  Court,  did  not  want  such  a  republic  as  fell  to  it  in 
1793.  It  dreamt  of  one  with  all  its  fascinations,  with  its 
severe  virtues  and  manners.  Enthusiasm  and  vehemence  were, 
of  course,  its  principal  characteristics. 

Such  a  ]3arty  could  not  but  ha\'e  its  extremes.  There  were 
Bazire,  Merlin  de  Thionville.  and  others,  who,  though  its  in- 
feriors in  talent,  were  its  superiors  in  boldness.  They  be- 
came the  party  of  the  Mountain,  when  after  the  overthrow  of 
the  throne  they  se])arated  from  the  Girondins.  This  second 
Assembly  had  also,  like  the  first,  a  middk»  mass,  which,  without 
being  bound  to  any  jiarty,  voted  first  with  the  one,  and  then 
with  the  other.  Under  the  Constituent  Assembly,  when  real 
liberty  still  prevailed,  this  mass  had  remained  independent  ; 

*  Sec  Appendix  XX.  t  Sec  Apjiendix  YY. 
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but  as  it  was  not  so  from  energy  but  from  indifference,  in 
the  subse(|iient  Assemblies,  and  during  the  reign  of  violence. 
it  became  cowardly  and  contemptible,  and  received  the  trivial 
and  ignominious  name  of  helly  {ventre). 

Tlie  clubs  gained  at  this  period  a  very  different  kind  of  im- 
portance. Agitators  under  the  Constituent,  they  became  rulers 
under  the  Legislative  Assembly.  The  National  Assembly  could 
not  contain  all  the  ambitious  ;  they  betook  themselves  there- 
fore to  the  clubs,  where  they  found  a  theatre  for  their  de- 
clamations and  passions.  Thither  resorted  all  who  longed  to 
s])eak,  to  take  an  active  part,  to  agitate  themselves,  that  is 
to  say,  almost  the  whole  nation.  The  people  ran  to  this  new 
sight,  they  filled  the  tribunes  of  all  the  Assemblies,  and  there 
found  from  this  time  forward  a  lucrative  employment,  for 
they  began  to  be  paid  for  their  applause.  Bertrand  the 
minister  confesses  that  he  paid  them  himself. 

The  oldest  of  the  clubs,  that  of  the  Jacobins,  had  acf|uired 
extraordinary  importance.  A  church  was  scarcely  sufhcient 
to  hold  the  crowd  of  its  members  and  auditors.  An  immense 
am"i->hitheatre  rose  in  the  form  of  a  circus  and  occupied  the 
whole  great  nave  of  the  church  of  the  Jacobins.  A  desk 
was  placed  in  the  centre,  at  which  sat  the  president  and  the 
secretaries.  Here  the  votes  were  collected,  and  here  reports 
of  the  deliberations  were  entered  in  a  register.  An  active 
correspondence  kept  np  the  zeal  of  the  societies  which  were 
scattered  over  the  entire  surface  of  France,  and  were  called 
afïîliated  societies.  This  club,  from  its  seniority  and  ])ersever- 
ing  violence,  had  constantly  maintained  an  ascendency  over 
all  those  that  had  desired  to  show  themselves  more  moderate 
or  even  more  vehement.  After  the  journey  to  Varennes,  the 
Lameths.  with  all  its  most  distinguished  members,  left  it  and 
joined  the  Feuillans.  In  this  latter  were  blended  all  the  attempts 
at  moderate  clubs,  attempts  which  had  never  succeeded,  because 
they  ran  counter  to  the  feeling  which  caused  people  to  frequent 
the  clubs — the  desire  of  agitation.  It  was  at  the  Feuillans 
that  the  constitutionalists,  or  partisans  of  the  first  Revolution, 
now  met.  Hence  the  name  of  Feuillant  became  a  ground  of 
proscription.  wJien  that  of  moderate  was  unpopular. 

Another  club,  that  of  the  Cordeliers,  endeavoured  to  rival 
in  violence  that  of  the  Jacobins.  Camille  Desmoulins  was  its 
secretary,  and  Danton  its  president.  The  latter,  who  had  not 
been  successful  at  the  bar,  had  gained  the  adoration  of  the 
multitude,  which  he  ]iowerfully  excited  by  his  athletic  figure, 
his  sonorous  voice,  and  his  popidar  passions.  The  Cordeliers, 
however,  were  not  able,  even  with  the  aid  of  exaggeration,  to 
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ecli]ise  their  rivals,  to  whom  habit  brought  a  concourse  of 
auditors.  But  ahuost  all  of  them  belonged  to  the  Jacobin 
club,  and  when  occasion  required,  they  repaired  thither  in  the 
train  of  Danton,  to  swell  the  majf)rity  in  his  favour. 

Robespierre,  whom  we  have  seen  in  the  time  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  distinguishing  himself  by  the  severity  of 
his  princi]">les,  was  excluded  from  the  Legislative  Assembly  by 
the  decree  of  non-re-election,  to  the  ])assing  of  which  he  had 
himself  contributed.  He  had  entrenched  himself  at  the  Jaco- 
bins, where  he  ruled  without  partner,  by  the  doguiatism  of  his 
opinions,  and  by  a  reputation  for  integrity  which  liad  gained 
him  the  epithet  of  incorruptible.  Panic-struck,  as  we  have 
seen,  at  the  moment  of  the  revision,  he  had  since  taken  courage, 
and  continued  the  work  of  his  po])ularity.  Hobes])ierre  had 
found  two  rivals  whom  he  began  to  hate.  Brissot  *  and  Louvet.f 
Brissot,  mixed  up  with  all  the  men  of  the  first  Assembly,  a 
friend  of  Mirabeau  and  Lafayette,  known  to  be  a  republican, 
and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  Legislature, 
was  fickle  in  character,  but  remarkable  for  certain  qualities  of 
mind.  Louvet.  with  an  ardent  spirit,  an  excellent  under- 
standing, and  great  boldness,  was  one  of  those  who,  having 
outstripped  the  Constituent  Assembly,  dreamt  of  a  republic. 
Hence  they  naturally  approximated  to  the  Girondins.  His 
contests  with  Robespierre  soon  attached  him  still  more  to  them. 
This  party  of  the  Gironde,  formed  by  degrees,  without  design, 
by  men  possessing  too  much  merit  to  ally  themselves  to  the 
po])ulace,  and  distinction  enough  to  be  envied  by  it  and  its 
leaders,  and  who  were  united  rather  by  their  situation  than  by 
any  concert,  was  destined  to  be  brilliant  but  weak,  and  to  fall 
before  the  more  resolute  factions  which  sprang  up  around  it. 

Such  then  was  the  state  of  France.  The  lately  privileged 
persons  had  retired  beyond  the  Rhine.  The  partisans  of  the 
constitution  com])rehended  the  right  of  the  Assembly,  the 
national  guard,  and  the  club  of  the  Feuillans.  'J'he  (iirondins 
had  the  majority  in  the  Assembly,  but  not  in  the  clubs,  where 
low  violence  had  greater  sway.  Lastly,  the  hot-headed  demo- 
crats of  this  new  epoch,  seated  on  the  highest  benches  of  the 

*  See  Appendix  ZZ. 

t  "Jean  lîaptiste  Louvet  de  Couvray  was  an  advocate,  and  distinguished 
actor  in  the  Revolution.  He  attached  liiniself  to  the  Girondins,  and  was  in- 
cluded in  an  order  of  arrest  issued  in  1794  against  that  party.  He,  however, 
managed  to  escape,  and  lay  concealed  in  Paris  until  after  the  tall  of  Robesi)ierre. 
He  subsequently  published  an  account  of  his  adventures  during  tlie  time  of  his 
proscription — a  work  written  in  a  romantic  st3'le,  and  which  has  been  translated 
into  many  languages.  Louvet  died  at  I'aris  in  1797.  He  is  chirlly  known 
in  literature  as  the  author  of  that  licentious  novel,  The  Chevalier  Faublas." — 
Encyclopœdia  Americana. 
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Assembly,  and  thence  denominated  the  Mountain,  were  all- 
powerful  in  the  clubs  and  anionfj^  the  populace. 

Lafayette  had  resigned  all  military  rank,  and  had  been  ac- 
companied to  his  country-seat  by  the  homage  and  regret  of  his 
companions  in  arms.  The  conmiand  had  not  been  conferred 
on  a  new  general  ;  but  six  chiefs  of  legions  commanded  by 
turns  the  whole  national  guard.  Bailly,  the  faithful  ally  of 
Lafayette  during  those  three  arduous  years,  likewise  resigned 
the  mayoralty.  The  voices  of  the  electors  were  di\'ided  between 
Lafayette  and  I'etion  ;  but  the  Court,  which  would  not  at  any 
rate  have  Lafayette,  who  was  nevertheless  favourably  disposed 
towards  it,  preferred  Petion,  though  a  republican.  It  hoped 
more  from  his  coldness,  which  it  mistook  for  stupidity,  but 
which  was  quite  the  reverse,  and  it  incurred  considerable  ex- 
pense in  order  to  secure  him  a  majority.  He  was  accordingly 
appointed  mayor.  Petion,  with  an  enlightened  nnderstanding, 
a  cold  but  settled  conviction,  and  considerable  address,  con- 
stantly served  the  republicans  against  the  Court,  and  found 
himself  allied  to  the  Gironde  by  conformity  of  views,  and  by 
the  envy  which  his  new  dignity  excited  among  the  Jacobins. 

If,  however,  notwithstanding  these  dispositions  of  the  parties, 
the  King  could  have  been  relied  upon,  it  is  possible  that  the 
distrust  of  the  Girondins  might  have  worn  off,  and  that,  the 
pretext  for  disturbances  no  longer  existing,  the  agitators  would 
thenceforward  have  found  no  pretexts  for  urging  the  populace 
to  commotion. 

The  intentions  of  the  King  were  formed  ;  but  he  was  so 
weak  that  they  were  never  irrevocable.  It  was  requisite  that 
he  should  prove  them  before  they  could  gain  belief  ;  and  till  he 
could  afford  proof,  he  was  liable  to  more  than  one  outrage. 
His  disposition,  though  good,  was  not  without  a  certain  ten- 
dency to  ill-humour.  His  resolutions  were  in  consequence 
easily  shaken  by  the  first  faults  of  the  Assembly.  This 
Assembly  having  been  constituted,  took  the  oath  with  pomp 
on  the  book  of  the  constitution.  Its  first  decree  relative  to  the 
ceremonial  abolished  the  titles  of  Sire  and  Majesty,  usually 
given  to  the  King.  It  ordered,  moreover,  that  whenever  he 
appeared  in  the  Assembly  he  should  sit  in  an  arm-chair 
exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  president. 

Such  were  the  first  results  of  the  republican  spirit,  and  the 
pride  of  Louis  XVI.  was  cruelly  wounded  by  them.  To  spare 
himself  what  he  regarded  as  an  humiliation,  he  resolved  not  to 
attend  the  Assembly,  but  to  send  his  ministers  to  open  the 
legislative  session.  The  Assembly,  repenting  this  first  hostility, 
revoked  its  decree  on  the  following  dav.  and  thus  gave  a  rare 
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example  of  recantation,  'i'he  King  then  went,  and  was  warmly 
received.  Unluckily  it  had  been  decreed  that  if  the  King  con- 
tinued sitting,  the  members  should  likewise  keep  their  seats. 
They  did  so,  and  Louis  XA'I.  considered  this  as  a  fresh  insult. 
The  applause  with  which  he  was  greeted  could  not  heal  the 
wound.  He  returned  home  pale  and  with  agitated  looks. 
No  sooner  was  he  alone  with  the  Queen  than  he  threw  hiiu- 
self  into  a  chair,  sobbing.  "Ah!  madam,"  he  exclaimed, 
"you  witnessed  this  humiliation!  What!  come  to  France  to 
see.  ..."  The  Queen  strove  to  comfort  him;  but  his  heart 
was  too  deeply  lacerated,  and  his  good  intentions  must  have 
been  shaken  by  this  treatment.* 

If,  however,  he  henceforth  thought  only  of  having  recourse 
to  foreigners,  the  dispositions  of  the  powers  were  not  such  as 
to  give  him  much  ho])e.  The  declaration  of  Pilnitz  had 
remained  inoperative,  either  from  want  of  zeal  on  the  part 
of  the  sovereigns,  or  perhaps  on  account  of  the  danger  which 
Louis  XVI.  would  have  incurred,  having  been  ever  since  his 
return  from  Varennes  the  prisoner  of  the  Constituent  Assembly. 
The  acceptance  of  the  constitution  was  an  additional  motive  for 
the  sovereigns  to  await  the  results  of  experience  before  they 
proceeded  to  action.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Leopold,  and  of 
Kaunitz  the  minister.  Accordingly,  when  Louis  X^  I.  had 
notified  to  all  the  Courts  that  he  had  accepted  the  constitution, 
and  that  it  was  his  intention  to  observe  it  faithfully,  Austria 
returned  a  most  pacific  answer.  Prussia  and  England  did  the 
same,  and  protested  their  amicable  intentions.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  neighbouring  powers  acted  with  more  reserve 
than  the  remote  powers,  such  as  Sweden  and  liussia,  because 
they  were  more  immediately  compromized  by  a  war.  Gustavus, 
who  dr.eamt  of  some  brilliant  expedition  against  France,  replied 
to  the  notification  that  he  did  not  consider  the  King  as  free. 
Russia  deferred  the  explanation  of  her  sentiments.  Holland, 
the  Italian  ])rinci])alities.  and  Switzerland  in  particular,  gave 
satisfactory  answers.  The  Electors  of  Treves  and  jNIentz,  in 
whose  territories  the  emigrants  resided,  used  evasive  expres- 
sions. Spain  also,  im])()rtuned  by  the  emigrants  of  Coblentz, 
abstained  from  speaking  out  ;  alleging  that  she  wished  for 
time  to  ensure  the  liberty  of  the  King.  She  nevertheless  de- 
clared that  she  had  no  intention  of  disturbing  the  tranquillity 
of  the  kingdom. 

Such  answers,  not  one  of  which  was  hostile,  the  assured 
neutrality  of  England,  the  hesitation  of  Frederick  William,  the 

*  See  Madame  Campan,  toine  ii.  p.  129. 
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pacific  and  woll-kiiowu  clisposition  of  Leopold,  all  seemed  to 
promise  ])eact'.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  what  passed  in  the 
vacillating"  mind  of  Louis  X\'i.  ;  but  his  evident  interest,  and 
the  very  fears  with  which  the  war  subse(|ii('ntly  filled  him, 
must  induce  a  belief  tliat  he,  too,  was  desirous  of  the  main- 
tenance of  peace.  Amidst  this  general  concert,  the  emigrants 
alone  continued  to  be  obstinately  bent  on  war.  and  to  prepare 
for  it. 

They  still  kept  thrt)nging  to  Coblontz,  where  with  gi-eat 
activity  they  armed  themselves,  prepared  magazines,  con- 
tracted for  accoutrements,  and  formed  skeletons  of  regiments, 
which,  however,  were  not  filled  up,  for  none  of  them  would 
become  soldiers.  Moreover,  they  instituted  ranks  which  were 
sold  ;  and  if  they  attempted  nothing  really  dangerous,  they 
nevertheless  made  great  preparations,  which  they  themselves 
deemed  formidable,  and  by  which  they  expected  to  strike  terror 
into  the  imagination  of  the  Lrench  people.* 

The  grand  point  was  to  ascertain  whether  Louis  XVI.  were 
favourable  to  them  or  not  ;  and  it  was  difficult  to  suppose  that 
he  could  be  otherwise  than  well-disposed  towards  kinsmen  and 
servants  who  were  taking  up  arms  to  restore  to  him  his  former 
powers.  It  would  have  required  nothing  less  than  the  utmost 
sincerity  and  continual  demonstrations  to  produce  a  contrary 
conviction.  Tlie  letters  of  the  King  to  the  emigrants  con- 
tained invitations,  nay,  even  orders,  to  return  ;  but  he  kept  up, 
it  was  said,t  a  secret  correspondence,  which  contradicted  his 
public  correspondence,  and  destroyed  its  effect.  'J^hat  secret 
communications  took  place  with  Coblentz  cannot  indeed  be 
denied  ;  but  I  cannot  believe  that  Louis  XVI.  made  use  of 
them  to  contradict  the  injunctions  which  he  had  publicly 
addressed  to  the  emigrants.  His  most  evident  interest  was 
that  they  should  return.  Their  presence  at  Coblentz  could 
not  be  serviceable  so  long  as  they  entertained  the  design  of 
fighting  ;  and  Louis  XVI.  dreaded  civil  war  above  all  things. 

Not  desiring  then  that  tlie  emigrants  should  employ  their 
swords  on  the  Jlliine.  it  was  better  that  he  should  have  them 
about  him.  that  lie  might  employ  them  as  occasion  required, 

*  "  The  continued  and  increasinj^  emigration  of  the  landholders  contributed 
in  the  f^reatest  dei^ree  to  unhinge  the  public  mind,  and  proved,  ])erliaps,  in  the 
end  the  greatest  cause  of  tlie  subseijuent  miseries  of  the  Revolution.  Their 
number  was  by  this  time,  with  their  families,  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  of 
the  most  wealthy  and  intluontial  body  in  France.  Coblentz  became  the  centre 
of  this  anti-revolutionary  party.  In  thus  deserting  their  country  at  the  most 
critical  period  of  its  history,  the  French  nobility  betrayed  equal  baseness  and 
imprudence." — A  lison. 

+  -See  Appendix  AAA. 
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iiiid  combine  their  efforts  with  those  of  the  constitutionalists 
for  the  protection  of  liis  person  and  his  throne.  Moreover, 
their  presence  at  Coblentz  provoked  severe  laws,  which  he 
would  not  sanction — a  refusal  which  compromized  him  with 
the  Assembly  ;  and  we  shall  see  tliat  it  was  the  use  which 
he  now  made  of  the  veto  that  completely  stripped  him  of  popu- 
larity, and  caused  him  to  be  considered  as  an  accomplice  of  the 
emigrants.  It  would  be  strange  if  he  had  not  perceived  the 
cogency  of  these  reasons,  which  was  felt  by  all  his  ministers, 
who  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  emigrants  ought  to 
return  and  to  keep  near  the  person  of  the  King,  in  order  to 
defend  him,  to  put  an  end  to  alarms,  and  to  deprive  agitators 
of  every  pretext.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Bertrand  de  Molle- 
ville  himself,*  whose  principles  were  anything  but  constitutional. 
"It  was  necessary,"  says  he,  "to  use  all  possible  means  to 
increase  the  popularity  of  the  King.  The  most  efficacious 
and  the  most  useful  of  all  at  this  moment  was  to  recall  the 
emigrants.  Their  return,  generally  desired,  would  have  revived 
in  France  the  royalist  party,  which  the  emigration  had  com- 
pletely disorganized.  This  party,  strengthened  by  the  unpopu- 
larity of  the  Assembly,  and  recruited  by  numerous  deserters 
from  the  constitutional  party,  and  by  all  the  discontented, 
would  soon  have  become  powerful  enough  to  render  decisive 
in  favour  of  the  King,  the  explosion — more  or  less  speedy — 
which  there  was  every  reason  to  expect." 

Louis  XVI.,  conformably  with  this  advice  of  his  ministers, 
addressed  exhortations  to  the  principal  officers  of  the  army 
and  navy,  to  recall  them  to  their  duty,  and  to  keep  them  at 
their  posts.  His  exhortations,  however,  were  useless,  and  the 
desertion  continued  without  intermission.  The  minister  at  war 
reported  that  nineteen  hundred  officers  had  deserted.  The 
Assembly  could  not  moderate  its  wrath,  and  resolved  to  take 
vigorous  measures.  The  Constituent  Assembly  had  gone  no 
further  than  to  decree  that  public  functionaries  who  were  out 
of  the  kingdom  should  be  superseded,  and  that  the  property 
of  emigrants  should  be  burdened  with  a  triple  contribution,  to 
indemnify  the  State  for  the  services  of  which  they  deprived  it 
by  their  absence.  The  new  Assembly  proposed  more  severe 
penalties. 

Several  plans  were  presented.  Brissot  distinguished  three 
classes  of  emigrants  :  the  leaders  of  the  desertion,  the  public 
functionaries  wlio  abandoned  their  duties,  and  lastly,  those 
wlio   (Jilt   of  fear  had  iled    from  their  country.     They   ought, 

*  Tome  vi.  j).  42. 
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he  said,  to  deal  seven^ly  with  tlie  tonner,  to  des])ise  and  pity 
the  others. 

It  is  certain  that  the  liberty  of  man  does  not  aHow  liim 
to  be  chained  down  to  the  soil  ;  but  when  a  certainty  is  ob- 
tained, from  a  multitude  of  circumstances,  that  the  citizens 
who  forsake  it  are  going  to  assemble  abroad  for  the  purpose 
of  declaring  war  against  it,  then  indeed  it  is  justifiable  to 
take  precautions  against  such  dangerous  projects. 

The  debate  was  long  and  warm.  The  constitutionalists 
condemned  all  the  measures  proposed,  and  asserted  that  they 
ought  to  despise  useless  attempts,  as  their  predecessors  had 
invariably  done.  The  opposite  party,  however,  carried  their 
point  ;  and  a  first  decree  was  passed,  enjoining  Monsieur, 
the  King's  brother,  to  return  within  two  months,  in  default  of 
which  he  should  lose  his  eventual  right  to  the  regency.  A 
second  and  more  severe  decree  was  levelled  against  the 
emigrants  in  general  :  it  declared  that  the  French  assembled 
beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom  were  suspected  of 
conspiring  against  France;  that  if  on  the  ist  of  January 
next  they  still  continued  assembled,  they  should  be  declared 
guilty  of  conspiracy,  prosecuted  as  such,  and  punished  with 
death  ;  and  that  tlie  revenues  of  those  who  refused  to  comply 
should  be  levied  during  their  lives  for  the  benefit  of  the 
nation,  without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  wives,  children,  and 
lawful  creditors. 

The  act  of  emigration  not  being  in  itself  reprehensible, 
it  is  difiicult  to  characterize  the  case  in  which  it  becomes 
so.  All  that  the  law  could  do  was  to  apprize  people  that 
they  would  become  culpable  in  such  and  such  cases  ;  and 
all  who  wished  not  to  be  so  had  only  to  obey.  Those  who, 
when  apprized  of  the  term  beyond  which  absence  from  the 
kingdom  became  a  crime,  should  not  return,  would  consent 
by  this  very  circumstance  to  pass  for  criminals.  It  was 
incumbent  on  those  who  without  any  hostile  or  political 
motive  were  out  of  the  kingdom,  to  hasten  their  return  : 
in  fact,  it  is  a  very  trifling  sacrifice  to  the  safety  of  a  State 
to  abridge  a  journey  of  pleasure  or  profit. 

Louis  XVI.,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  Assembly  and  public 
opinion,  assented  to  the  decree  requiring  Monsieur  to  return 
upon  pain  of  losing  his  right  to  the  regency  ;  but  he  aflfixed 
his  veto  to  the  law  against  the  emigrants.  The  ministers 
were  directed  to  go  in  a  body  to  the  Assembly,  for  the 
purpose  of  communicating  the  pleasure  of  the  King.  They 
first  read  several  decrees  to  which  the  sanction  was  given. 
When  they  came  to  that  relative  to  the  emigrants,  profound 
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silence  pei'vaded  the  Assembly  ;  and  when  the  keeper  of  the 
seals  pronounced  the  official  formula,  'The  King  luill  examine 
it,  great  discontent  was  expressed  on  all  sides.  He  would 
have  entered  into  a  develo])ment  of  the  forms  of  the  veto, 
but  a  great  number  of  voices  were  raised,  and  told  the 
minister  that  the  constitution  granted  to  the  King  the  right 
of  opposing,  but  not  that  of  assigning  motives  for  opposition. 
The  minister  was  therefore  obliged  to  withdraw,  leaving 
behind  liim  a  deep  irritation.  This  first  resistance  of  the 
King  to  the  Assembly  was  a  definitive  rupture  ;  and  though 
he  had  sanctioned  the  decree  which  deprived  his  brother 
of  the  regency,  yet  people  could  not  help  discovering  in 
his  rejection  of  the  second  decree  an  affection  for  the  in- 
surgents at  Coblentz.  They  considered  that  he  was  their 
kinsman,  their  friend,  and  in  some  degree  their  copartner  ; 
and  thence  concluded  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  not  to 
make  common  cause  with  them  against  the  nation. 

The  very  next  day  Louis  XVI.  published  a  ]3roclamation 
to  the  emigrants,  and  two  sepai'ate  letters  to  his  two  brothers. 
The  reasons  which  he  stated  to  both  were  excellent,  and 
appeared  to  be  sincerely  urged.  He  exhorted  them  to  put 
an  end  by  their  return  to  the  distrust  which  evil-disposed 
persons  took  delight  in  spreading.  He  besought  them  not 
to  compel  him  to  employ  severe  measures  against  them  ; 
and  as  to  his  want  of  liberty,  which  was  made  a  pretext 
for  not  obeying  him,  he  adduced  as  an  evidence  of  the  con- 
trary the  veto  which  he  had  just  affixed  in  their  favour.* 
Be  this  as  it  might,  those  reasons  produced  neither  at  Cob- 
lentz nor  at  Paris  the  effect  which  they  were,  or  a])]ieared 
to  be,  intended  to  produce.  The  emigrants  did  not  return  ; 
and  in  the  Assembly  the  tone  of  the  proclamation  was  deemed 
too  mild  ;  nay,  the  power  of  the  executive  to  issue  one  was 
called  in  question.  That  body  was  in  fact  too  much  irritated 
to  be  content  with  a  proclamation,  and  above  all,  to  suffer 
the  King  to  substitute  a  useless  measure  for  the  vigorous 
resolutions  which  had  just  been  adopted. 

A  similar  trial  was  at  the  same  moment  imposed  u])ou  the 
King,  and  produced  an  equally  unfortunate  result.  The  first 
religious  disturbances  had  broken  out  in  tlie  West  ;  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  had  sent  thither  two  commissioners,  one  of 
whom  was  Censomié,  afterwards  so  celebrated  in  the  party  of 
the  Gironde.  Their  re]K)rt  had  been  made  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  and  tliongli  \ery  moderate,  this  report  had  filled  it 

*  See  Appendix  BBB. 
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with  iiuligiiation.  It  will  be  recollected  tliut  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  in  depriving'  the  nonjuring  ])riests  of  tlieir  functions, 
had  nevertheless  left  them  a,  pension,  and  liberty  to  perform 
religious  service  apart.  They  had  ever  since  endeavoured  to 
excite  the  people  against  tlieir  colleagues  who  had  taken  the 
oath,  and  inveighed  against  them  as  im])ious  wretches  whose 
ministrv  was  null  and  dangerous.  They  drew  the  peasants 
after  them  to  great  distances  for  the  puqjose  of  saying  mass 
to  theni.  The  latter  were  irritated  to  see  their  churches  occu- 
pied by  a  worship  which  they  were  taught  to  consider  as  bad, 
and  to  be  obliged  to  go  so  far  in  quest  of  that  which  they 
looked  upon  as  good.  Civil  war  was  imminent.*  Fresh  infor- 
mation communicated  to  the  Assembly  proved  that  the  danger 
had  become  still  greater.  It  then  determined  to  adopt  mea- 
sures against  these  new  enemies  of  the  constitution  similar  to 
those  which  it  had  taken  against  the  armed  enemies  beyond 
the  Rhine,  and  to  put  the  disposition  of  the  King  to  a  new 
test. 

The  Constituent  Assembl)-  had  required  all  priests  to  take 
the  civic  oath.  Those  who  refused  to  comply,  though  they 
lost  the  character  of  ministers  of  public  worship  ]iaid  by  the 
State,  retained  their  pensions  as  mere  ecclesiastics,  and  the 
liberty  of  exercising  their  ministry  in  private.  Nothing  could 
be  milder  or  more  moderate  than  such  a  restriction.  The 
Legislative  Assembly  required  the  oath  to  be  taken  anew,  and 
deprived  those  who  refused  of  any  salary  whatever.  As  they 
abused  their  liberty  by  exciting  civil  war,  it  ordered  that 
according  to  their  conduct  they  should  be  removed  from  one 
place  to  another,  and  even  sentenced  to  imprisonment  if  they 
refused  to  obey.  Lastly,  it  forbade  them  the  free  exercise  of 
their  ]irivate  worshi]"»,  and  directed  the  administrative  bodies 
to  transmit  to  it  a  list,  with  notes,  relative  to  the  conduct  of 
each  of  them. 

This  measure,  as  well  as  that  which  had  just  been  taken 
against  the  emigrants,  originated  in  the  anxiety  which  seizes 
governments  that  are  threatened  to  surround  themselves  with 
excessive  precautions.  It  is  not  the  ascertained  fact  which 
they  punish,  but  the  presumed  attack  against  which  they  pro- 
ceed, and  their  measures  become  as  arbitrary  and  cruel  as 
they  are  suspicious. 

The  bishops  and  the  priests  who  had  remained  in  Paris,  and 
who  had  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  the  King,  immediately 
sent  to  him  a  memorial  against  the  decree.     The  King,  who 

*  See  Ajipeiulix  CCC   • 
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was  already  full  of  scruples,  and  had  always  reproached  him- 
self for  having  sanctioned  the  decree  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  needed  no  encouragement  for  this  refusal.  "As 
for  this,"  said  he,  speaking  of  the  new  plan,  ••fliey  shall  take 
my  life  before  they  shall  oblige  me  to  sanction  it."  The 
ministers  were  nearly  all  of  the  same  opinion.  Barnave  and 
Lameth,  whom  the  King  occasionally  consulted,  advised  him 
to  refuse  his  sanction  ;  but  to  this  counsel  they  added  other 
recommendations,  which  the  King  could  not  make  up  his  mind 
to  follow.  These  were,  that  in  o]iposing  the  decree  he  should 
not  leave  any  doubt  respecting  his  disposition,  and  for  this 
purpose  he  should  remove  from  about  his  person  all  priests 
who  refused  to  take  the  oath,  and  compose  his  chapel  of  none 
but  constitutional  ecclesiastics. 

But  of  all  the  counsels  which  they  gave  him,  the  King 
adopted  only  such  as  harmonized  with  his  weakness  or  his 
devotion.  Duport-Dutertre.  keeper  of  the  seals,  and  the  organ 
of  the  constitutionalists  with  the  ministry,  procured  its  appro- 
bation of  their  advice  ;  and  when  the  council  had  decided,  to 
the  great  satisfaction  of  Louis  XVI.,  that  the  veto  should  be 
affixed,  he  added,  as  his  opinion,  that  it  would  be  well  to  sur- 
round the  person  of  the  King  with  priests  who  were  not  liable 
to  suspicion.  To  this  proposal  Louis  XVI..  usually  so  flexible, 
manifested  invincible  obstinacy,  and  said  that  the  freedom  of 
religious  worship,  decreed  for  everybod}^,  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  him  as  well  as  to  his  subjects,  and  that  he  ought  to  have  the 
liberty  of  appointing  about  him  such  priests  as  he  approved. 
The  ministers  did  not  insist,  and  without  as  yet  communicating 
the  circumstance  to  the  Assembly,  the  veto  was  decided  upon. 

The  constitutional  party,  to  which  the  King  seemed  to  con- 
sign himself  at  this  moment,  brought  him  a  fresh  reinforce- 
ment.' This  was  the  directory  of  the  department,  which  was 
composed  of  the  most  esteemed  members  of  the  Constitutional 
Assembly.  Among  them  were  the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld, 
the  Bishop  of  Autun,  Baumetz,  Desmeuniers,  Ansons,  &c.  It 
presented  a  petition  to  the  King,  not  as  an  administrative 
laody.  but  as  a  meeting  of  petitioners,  and  called  for  the 
affixing  of  the  veto  to  the  decree  against  the  priests. 

"  The  National  Assembly,"  they  said,  "  certainly  meant  well  ; 
we  lo\'e  to  avenge  it  here  on  its  guilty  detractors  ;  but  so 
laudable  a  design  has  propelled  it  towards  measures  of  which 
neither  the  constitution,  justice,  nor  prudence  can  a])i")rove.  It 
makes  the  payment  of  the  pensions  of  all  ecclesiastics  not  in 
office  depend  on  the  taking  of  the  civic  oath,  whereas  the 
constitution  has  expressly  and  literally  classed  those  pensions 
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with  tlu'  ])ul)lic  debts.  Now,  can  the  refusal  to  take  auy  oath 
whatever  destroy  the  titk^  of  an  acknowk^lged  credit  ?  The 
Constituent  Assembly  has  done  what  it  could  do  on  behalf  of 
the  nonjuring  ]iriests  ;  tlie}^  refused  to  take  the  prescribed  oath, 
and  it  has  deprived  them  of  their  functions  ;  in  dispossessing 
them  it  has  reduced  them  to  a  pension.  The  Legislative 
Assembly  proposes  that  the  ecclesiastics  who  have  not  taken 
the  oath,  or  who  have  retracted  it,  may,  during  religious 
disturbances,  be  tem])oraiily  removed,  and  imprisoned  if  they 
fail  to  obey  the  order  which  shall  be  intimated  to  them.  Is 
not  this  renewing  the  system  of  arbitrary  orders,  since  it  permits 
the  punishing  with  exile,  and  soon  afterwards  with  imprison- 
ment, one  who  has  not  yet  been  convicted  of  having  offended 
against  any  law  ?  The  National  Assembly  refuses  all  those 
who  shall  not  take  the  civic  oath  the  free  exercise  of  their  re- 
ligious worship.  Now,  this  liberty  cannot  be  wrested  from  any 
person  :  it  is  guaranteed  for  ever  in  the  declaration  of  rights." 

These  reasons  were  certainly  excellent  ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  allay  wàth  arguments  either  the  animosities  or  the  fears  of 
pai'ties.  How  persuade  an  Assembly  that  it  ought  to  permit 
refractory  priests  to  excite  disturbance  and  civil  war  ?  The 
directory  was  abused,  and  its  petition  to  the  King  was  combated 
by  a  multitude  of  others  addressed  to  the  Legislative  Body. 
Camille  Desmoulins  presented  a  very  bold  petition  at  the  head 
of  a  section,  in  which  might  be  already  perceived  an  increasing 
violence  of  language,  and  a  renunciation  of  all  the  respect 
hitherto  paid  to  the  authorities  and  to  the  King.  Desmoulins 
told  the  Assembly  that  a  signal  example  was  required;  that 
the  directory  ought  to  be  tried  ;  that  it  was  the  leaders  w^ho 
ought  to  be  prosecuted  ;  that  it  ought  to  strike  at  the  head, 
and  launch  thunderbolts  at  the  conspirators  ;  that  the  power  of 
the  royal  veto  had  a  limit,  and  that  a  veto  would  not  prevent 
the  taking  of  a  Bastille. 

Louis  XVI.,  though  determined  to  refuse  his  sanction, 
liesitated  to  accpiaint  the  Assembly  with  his  resolution.  He 
wished  first  by  certain  acts  to  conciliate  the  public  opinion. 
He  selected  his  ministers  from  among  the  constitutional  party. 
Montmorin.*  weary  of  his  laborious  career  under  the  Constituent 

*  "Of  all  the  men  who  played  an  important  part  in  the  Revolution  JI.  de 
Montinorin  is  perhaps  the  person  who  is  the  least  known,  and  has  been  judged 
with  the  greatest  severity.  He  was  neither  constitutionalist  nor  democrat,  but 
a  real  royalist.  Tlie  extreme  weakness  of  his  character  prevented  him  from  being 
useful  to  liis  Majesty  in  circumstances  that  required  much  energy.  This  moral 
weakness  had  its  source  in  a  sickly  constitution,  and  can  no  more  be  imputed  to 
him  as  a  crime  than  his  being  of  a  low  stature  and  slender  frame  of  body." — 
Bertrand  de  MoUeville, 
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Assembly,  and  of  his  arduous  negotiations  with  all  the  parties, 
could  not  be  induced  to  encounter  the  storms  of  a  new  Legisla- 
ture, and  had  retired  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  the  King. 
The  ministry  for  foreign  affairs,  refused  by  several  persons, 
was  accepted  by  Delessart,  who,  in  order  to  assume  it,  relin- 
quished that  of  the  interior.  Delessart,  an  upright  and 
enlightened  man,  was  under  the  influence  of  the  constitu- 
tionalists, or  Feuillans  ;  but  he  was  too  weak  to  fix  the  will  of 
the  King,  and  to  overawe  foreign  powers  and  domestic  factions. 
Cahier  de  Gerville,  a  decided  patriot,  but  rather  rough  than 
persuasive,  was  appointed  to  the  interior,  to  gratify  public 
opinion.  Narbonne,  a  young  man,  full  of  activity  and  ardour, 
a  zealous  constitutionalist,  and  who  understood  the  art  of 
making  himself  popular,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  war 
department  by  the  party  which  then  composed  the  ministry. 
He  might  have  had  a  beneficial  influence  u])on  the  council,  and 
reconciled  the  Assembly  with  the  King,  if  he  had  not  had  an 
adversary  in  Bertrand  de  IMolleville,  a  countei'-revolutionary 
minister,  who  was  preferred  by  the  Court  to  all  the  others.* 
Bertrand  de  Molleville,  detesting  the  constitution,  artfully 
Avrapped  himself  up  in  the  letter  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
its  spirit,  and  sincerely  desired  that  the  King  would  attempt  to 
execute  it,  "merely,"  as  he  said,  "to  prove  that  it  was  not 
practicable."  The  King  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  dismiss 
him,  and  with  this  mixed  ministry  he  endeavoured  to  pursue 
his  course.  After  he  had  endeavoured  to  gratify  public  opinion 
by  these  appointments,  he  tried  other  means  for  attaching  it  to 
him  still  more  ;  and  he  appeared  to  accede  to  all  the  diplomatic 
and  military  measures  proposed  against  the  assemblages  formed 
upon  the  Rhine. 

The  last  repressive  laws  had  been  prevented  by  the  veto, 
and  yet  every  day  fresh  denunciations  apprized  the  Assembly 
of  the  preparations  and  the  threats  of  the  emigrants.  The 
reports  (  procès-vei'haiix)  of  the  municipalities  and  departments 
on  the  frontiers,  and  the  accounts  given  by  commercial  men 
coming  from  beyond  the  ]lhine,  attested  that  the  Vicomte 
de  Mirabeau,  brother  of  the  celebrated  member  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  was  at  the  head  of  six  hundred  men 
in  the  bisho]iric   of    Strasburg  ;    that    in    the   territory  of  the 

*  "Two  of  the  miiiistiirs  were  zeiilous  patriots;  two  others  were  moderate,  but 
honest;  tlie  liftli,  l.ertraiid  de  Molleville,  minister  of  the  navy,  was  a  decided 
aristocrat;  the  sixth,  M.  de  Narbonne,  a  constitutionalist,  full  of  ardour  and 
activity.  The  latter  had  cause  to  be  dissatislied  with  M.  Bertrand.  Narbonne 
was  di.splea.siiif;  to  the  Court,  from  the  frankness  of  his  disposition,  the 
patriotism  of  hL-i  conduct,  and  his  attachment  to  Lafayette." — Lafayette's 
Memoirs. 
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Elector  of  Mentz,  and  near  Worms,  there  were  numerous 
corps  of  emigrants,  under  the  command  of  the  Prince  de 
Condé  ;  that  the  same  was  the  case  at  Coblentz  and  through- 
out the  whole  electorate  of  Treves  ;  tliat  outrages  and  acts 
of  violence  had  been  committed  upon  Frenchmen  ;  and  lastly, 
that  a  pro])osal  had  been  made  to  (General  Wimpfen  to 
deliver  up  New  Brisach. 

These  accounts,  in  addition  to  many  other  circumstances 
that  were  matter  of  public  notoriety,  drove  the  Assembly 
to  the  last  degree  of  irritation.  A  decree  was  immediately 
pro]iosed.  to  re((uire  of  the  Electors  the  disarming  of  the 
emigrants.  The  decision  was  deferred  for  two  days,  that 
it  might  not  appear  to  be  too  much  hurried.  After  this 
delay  the  discussion  commenced. 

Isnard*  was  the  first  speaker.  He  insisted  upon  the 
necessity  of  ensuring  the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom,  not  in 
a  temporary  but  in  a  durable  manner  ;  of  overawing  by 
prompt  and  vigorous  measures,  which  should  attest  to  all 
Europe  the  patriotic  resolutions  of  France.  "  Fear  not,"  said 
he,  ''to  bring  upon  yourselves  a  war  with  the  great  powers. 
Interest  has  already  decided  their  intentions.  Your  measures 
will  not  change  them,  but  wall  oblige  them  to  explain  them- 
selves. The  conduct  of  the  Frenchman  ought  to  correspond 
with  his  new  destiny.  A  slave  under  Louis  XVI.,  he  was 
nevertheless  intrepid  and  great.  Now  that  he  is  free,  ought 
he  to  be  weak  and  timid  ?  They  are  mistaken,  said  Montes- 
quieu, who  imagine  that  a  people  in  a  state  of  revolution  are 
disposed  to  be  conquered.  They  are  ready,  on  the  contrary, 
to  conquer  others.     {Apj^lause.) 

"  Capitulations  are  proposed  to  you.  It  is  proposed  to 
increase  the  power  of  the  King — of  a  man  whose  will  can 
paralyze  that  of  the  whole  nation,  of  a  man  who  receives 
thirty  millions,  while  thousands  of  citizens  are  perishing 
from  want  !  (Fresh  applause.)  It  is  proposed  to  bring  back 
the  nobility.  Were  all  the  nobles  on  earth  to  attack  us, 
the  French,  holding  their  gold  in  one  hand  and  the  sword 
in  the  other,  would  combat  that  haughty  race,  and  force  it 
to  endure  the  punishment  of  equality. 

"  Talk  to  the  ministers,  to  the  King,  and  to  Europe,  the 
language  befitting  the  representatives  of  France.  Tell  the 
ministers  that  so  far  you  are  not  satisfied  with  their  conduct, 
and  that  by  res]ionsibility  you  mean  death.  {Prolonged  ap- 
idause.)     Tell  Europe  that  you  will  respect  the  constitutions 

*  See  Appendix  DDD. 
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of  all  other  countries  ;  but  that  if  a  war  of  kings  is  raised 
against  France,  you  will  raise  a  war  of  people  against  kings." 
The  apiilause  was  here  renewed.  "Say,"  he  added,  '"that 
the  battles  which  nations  fight  at  the  command  of  despots 
are  like  the  blows  which  two  friends,  excited  by  a  ]ierfidious 
instigator,  strike  at  each  other  in  the  dark.  The  moment 
a  light  appears  they  embrace,  and  take  vengeance  on  him 
who  deluded  them.  In  like  manner,  if  at  the  moment  when 
the  hostile  armies  shall  be  engaged  with  om-s,  the  light  of 
philosojihy  bursts  upon  their  sight,  the  nations  will  embrace 
one  another  before  the  face  of  dethroned  t^yrants,  of  con- 
soled earth,  and  of  delighted  Heaven  !  " 

The  enthusiasm  excited  by  these  words  was  such  that  the 
members  thronged  around  the  speaker  to  embrace  him.  The 
decree  which  he  supported  was  instantly  adopted.  M.  de 
Vaublanc  was  directed  to  carry  it  to  the  King,  at  the  head 
of  a  deputation  of  twenty-four  members.  By  this  decree 
the  Assembly  declared  that  it  considered  it  indispensably 
necessary  to  require  the  Electors  of  Treves  and  Mentz,  and 
the  other  princes  of  the  empire,  to  break  up  the  assemblages 
formed  on  the  frontiers.  At  the  same  time  it  prayed  the 
King  to  accelerate  the  negotiations  commenced  respecting 
the  indemnities  due  to  the  princes  who  had  possessions  in 
Alsace. 

M.  de  Vaublanc  accompanied  this  decree  with  a  firm  and  re- 
spectful address,  which  was  highly  applauded  by  the  Assembly. 
'"Sire,"  said  he,  "if  the  French,  driven  from  their  country  by 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  had  assembled  in  arms 
on  the  frontiers,  and  had  been  protected  by  German  princes, 
we  ask  you.  Sire,  what  would  have  been  the  conduct  of  Louis 
XIV.  ?  Would  he  have  suffered  these  assemblages  ?  What 
he  would  have  done  for  the  sake  of  his  authority  your 
Majesty  cannot  hesitate  to  do  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
constitution." 

Louis  X\'I.  having  determined,  as  we  have  said,  to  counter- 
act the  effect  of  the  veto  by  acts  which  should  gratify  public 
opinion,  resolved  to  go  to  the  Assembly  and  ]iersonally  reply 
to  its  message  in  a  speech  likely  to  give  it  satisfaction. 

On  the  14th  of  December,  in  the  evening,  the  King  accord- 
ingly went,  after  having  announced  his  intention  in  the  morn- 
ing by  a  mere  note.  He  said  that  the  message  of  the  Assembly 
deserved  mature  consideration,  and  that  in  a  circumstance  in 
which  Frencli  honour  was  involved,  he  deemed  it  right  to  come 
in  "[person  ;  that,  sharing  the  intentions  of  the  Assembly,  but 
dreading  the  scourge  of  war,  he  had  endeavoured  to  bring  back 
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the  misled  French  ;  that  friendly  remonstrances  having  proved 
ineffectual,  he  liad  anticipated  the  message  of  the  representa- 
tives, and  signified  to  the  Electors  that  if  before  the  15th  of 
Janiiavy  the  asscnihlage  of  tr(io])s  slionld  not  have  ceased,  they 
should  be  considered  as  enemies  of  France  ;  that  lie  had  written 
to  the  Fmperor  to  claim  his  interference  as  head  of  tlie  empire  ; 
and  that  in  case  satisfaction  were  not  obtained,  he  should  pro- 
pose war.  lie  concluded  with  saying  that  it  would  be  vain  to 
attem])t  to  surround  the  exercise  of  his  authority  with  disgust  ; 
that  he  would  faithfully  guard  the  deposit  of  the  constitution  ; 
and  that  lie  deeply  felt  how  glorious  it  was  to  be  King  of  a 
free  people. 

Applause  succeeded  the  silence,  and  made  the  King  amends 
for  the  reception  which  he  had  experienced  on  entering.  The 
Assembly  having  resolved  in  the  morning  that  he  should  be 
answered  by  a  message,  could  not  immediately  express  its 
satisfaction,  but  gave  orders  that  his  speech  should  be  sent 
to  the  eighty-three  departments.  Narbonne  soon  afterwards 
entered  to  communicate  the  means  which  had  been  adopted  to 
ensure  the  effect  of  the  intimations  addressed  to  the  empire. 
One  hundred  thousand  men  were  to  be  assembled  on  the 
Rhine  ;  and  this,  he  added,  was  not  impossible.  Three  generals 
were  appointed  to  command  them.  Luckner.  Rochambeau,  and 
Lafayette.*  The  last  name  was  received  with  applause.  Nar- 
bonne added  that  he  should  set  out  immediately  to  inspect  the 
frontiers,  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  fortresses,  and  to  give 
the  greatest  activity  to  defensive  operations  ;  that  no  doubt  the 
Assembly  would  grant  the  necessary  funds,  and  not  cheapen 
liberty.  Cries  of  "No,  no,"  burst  from  all  sides.  Lastly,  he 
asked  the  Assembly  if.  though  the  legal  number  of  marshals 
was  complete,  it  would  not  permit  the  King  to  confer  that 
rank  on  the  two  generals,  Luckner  and  Rochambeau,  who  were 
charged  to  save  liberty.  Acclamations  testified  the  consent  of 
the  Assembly,  and  the  satisfaction  caused  by  the  activity  of  the 
young  minister.  It  was  by  persevering  in  such  conduct  that 
Louis  XVI.  might  have  succeeded  in  gaining  popularity,  and 
reconciling  the  republicans,  who  wished  for  a  republic  solely 
because  they  believed  the  King  to  be  incapable  of  loving  and 
defending  liberty. 

Advantage  was  taken  of  the  satisfaction  produced  by  these 
measures  to  notify  the  veto  affixed  to  the  decree  against  the 
priests.  Care  was  taken  to  publish  in  the  journals  of  the  same 
morning  the  dismissal  of  the  former  diplomatic  agents  accused 

*  See  Appeiidi.K  EEE. 
voi,.  I.  13 
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of  aristocracy,  and  the  appointment  of  new  ones.  Owing  to 
these  precautions  the  message  was  received  without  a  murmur. 
The  Assembly  indeed  expected  it,  and  the  sensation  was  not 
so  unfavourable  as  might  have  been  a"|)prehended.  We  see 
how  extremelv  cautious  the  Kinof  was  obliged  tcj  be  in  making 
use  of  his  prerogative,  and  what  danger  he  incurred  in  em])loy- 
ing  it.  Had  the  Constituent  Assembly,  which  is  accused  of 
having  ridned  by  stripping  him  of  his  authority,  conferred  on 
him  the  absolute  veto,  would  he  have  been  more  powerful  on 
that  account  ?  Had  not  the  suspensive  veto  in  this  case  all 
the  effect  of  the  absolute  veto  ?  Was  it  legal  power  that 
the  King  lacked,  or  the  power  of  opinion  ?  We  see  from  the 
effect  itself  that  it  was  not  the  want  of  sufficient  prerogatives 
which  ruined  Louis  XVI..  but  the  indiscreet  use  of  those  which 
were  left  him. 

The  activity  promised  to  the  Assembly  was  not  delayed.  The 
propositions  for  the  expenses  of  the  war  and  for  the  nomination 
of  the  two  marshals,  Luckner  and  Ilochambeau.  followed  with- 
out interruption.  Lafayette,  forced  from  the  retirement  which 
he  had  sought  in  order  to  recruit  himself  after  three  years' 
fatigues,  presented  himself  before  the  Assembly,  where  he  was 
cordially  received.  Battalions  of  the  national  guard  escorted 
him  on  leaving  Paris,  and  e\erything  proved  to  him  that  the 
name  of  Lafayette  was  not  forgotten,  but  that  he  was  still 
regarded  as  one  of  the  founders  of  liberty. 

Meanwhile  Leopold,  naturally  peaceful,  was  not  desirous  of 
war,  for  he  knew  that  it  was  not  consistent  with  his  interests  ; 
but  he  wished  for  a  congress,  backed  by  an  imposing  force,  in 
order  to  bring  about  an  accommodation  and  some  modifications 
in  the  constitution.  The  emigrants  wished  not  to  modify  but 
to  destroy  it.*  More  prudent  and  better  informed,  the  Kmperor 
knew  that  it  was  necessary  to  concede  a  great  deal  to  the  new 
opinions,  and  that  the  utmost  that  could  be  expected  was  to 
restore  to  the  King  certain  prerogatives,  and  to  modify  the 
com])osition  of  the  Legislative  Body  by  the  establishment  of 
two  chambers  instead  of  one.f 

*  "The  emigrants  were  unanimous  in  their  desire  for  an  invasion,  and  in 
their  exertions  at  all  foreign  Courts,  M.  de  Galonné,  the  princi}>al  agent  of  the 
princes,  liad  publicly  said  at  lîrussels,  'If  tlie  ])o\vers  delay  making  war,  we 
shall  know  how  to  make  tluî  French  declare  it.'  The  i"wing  and  (Juccn  hesitated 
between  various  parties.  'J'he  (^'ueen  especially,  who  would  iiave  consented  to 
owe  her  deliverance  to  Austi'ian  or  even  I'russian  arms,  was  withheld  by  her 
reluctance  to  lay  herself  under  obligations  to  Monsieur,  whom  she  never  liked, 
and  the  Comte  d'Artois,  whom  she  no  longer  liked.  '  The  Comte  d'Artois 
will  then  become  a  liero  !  '  slie  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  bitterness." — Lafayette  s 
Memoirs. 

+  See  Appendix  ¥¥F. 
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'^^riiis  last  nuMsiirc»  was  the  most  dreaded,  and  it  was  with  tlie 
plan  of  it  that  the  Fenillant  or  constitutional  ])arty  was  most 
frequently  reproached.  It  is  cei'tain  that  if  this  party  had  in 
the  early  time  of  the  (Jonstituent  Assembly  opposed  the  upper 
chamber,  because  it  justly  apprehended  that  the  nobility  would 
there  entrench  themselves,  it  had  not  now  the  same  fears.  On 
the  contrary,  it  had  just  ho]:)es  of  filling  such  a  chamber  almost 
of  itself.  Many  constituents,  reduced  to  mere  ciphers,  would 
there  have  found  occasion  to  a])pear  again  on  the  political 
stage.  If  then  this  upper  chamber  did  not  accord  with  their 
views,  still  less  did  it  accord  with  their  interests.  It  is  certain 
that  the  newspapers  frec[uently  adverted  to  it,  and  that  this 
report  was  universally  circulated.  How  rapid  had  been  the 
progress  of  the  Revolution  !  The  right  side  at  this  time  was 
composed  of  members  of  the  former  left  side  ;  and  the  plan  so 
dreaded  and  c<mdemned  was  not  a  return  to  the  old  system, 
but  the  establishment  of  an  upper  chamber.  What  a  difference 
from  1789!  How  swiftly  a  foolish  resistance  had  hurried  on 
vents. 

Leopold  perceived  then  no  other  possible  amelioration  for 
Louis  XVI.  Meanwhile  his  object  was  to  protract  the  nego- 
tiations, and  without  breaking  ^vith  France,  to  awe  her  by 
liis  firmness.  But  this  aim  he  thwarted  by  his  answer.  This 
answer  consisted  in  a  notification  of  the  resolutions  of  the 
Diet  of  Ratisbon,  which  refused  to  accept  any  indemnity  for 
the  princes  who  had  possessions  in  Alsace.  Nothing  could  be 
more  absurd  than  such  a  decision  ;  for  the  whole  territory 
subject  to  one  and  the  same  rule  ought  also  to  be  subject  to 
the  same  laws.  If  princes  of  the  empire  liad  estates  in  France, 
it  was  right  that  they  should  be  comprehended  in  the  abolition 
of  feudal  rights,  and  the  Constituent  Assembly  had  done  a 
great  deal  in  granting  indemnities  for  them.  Several  of  those 
princes  having  already  treated  on  this  point,  the  Diet  annulled 
their  agreements,  and  forbade  them  to  accept  any  composition. 
The  empire  thus  pretended  not  to  recognize  the  Revolution  in 
as  far  as  itself  was  concerned.  With  regard  to  the  assemblages 
of  emigrants,  Leopold,  without  entering  into  explanation  on 
the  subject  of  their  dispersion,  answered  Louis  XVI.,  that  as 
the  Elector  of  Treves  might,  according  to  the  intimations  of 
the  French  government,  be  exposed  to  speedy  hostilities,  he 
had  ordered  General  Bender  to  give  him  prompt  assistance. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  injudicious  than  this  answer. 
It  obliged  Louis  XVI.,  in  order  that  he  might  not  compromise 
himself,  to  adopt  vigorous  measures  and  to  propose  war. 
Delessart  was  immediately  sent  to  the  Assembly  to  communi- 
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cate  this  answer,  and  to  express  the  astonishment  wliicli  the 
King  felt  at  the  conduct  of  Leopold.  The  minister  alleged 
that  the  Emperor  had  ]>r()bahly  been  deceived,  and  that  he  had 
been  falsely  jKU'Siiaded  that  the  Elector  had  performed  all  the 
duties  of  a  friendly  neighbour.  Delessart  communicated  also 
the  reply  returned  to  Leopold.  It  was  intimated  to  him,  that 
notwithstanding  his  answer  and  the  orders  given  to  Marshal 
]îender,  if  the  Electors  had  not  by  the  time  ])rescribed,  namely, 
the  15th  of  January,  complied  with  the  requisition  of  France, 
arms  would  be  employed  against  them. 

"If,"  said  Louis  XVI.  in  his  letter  to  the  Assembly,  "this 
declaration  fails  to  produce  the  effect  which  I  have  reason  to 
hope  from  it,  if  it  is  the  destiny  of  France  to  be  obliged  to 
fight  her  own  children  and  her  allies,  I  will  make  known  to 
Europe  the  justice  of  our  cause  :  the  French  people  will  uphold 
it  by  their  courage,  and  the  nation  will  see  that  I  have  no 
other  interest  but  its  interests,  and  that  I  shall  ever  consider 
the  maintenance  of  its  dignity  and  safety  as  the  most  essential 
of  my  duties." 

These  words,  in  which  the  King  seemed  in  the  common 
danger  to  unite  with  the  nation,  were  warmly  applauded. 
The  papers  were  delivered  to  the  diplomatic  committee,  with 
directions  to  make  a  speedy  report  upon  them  to  the  Assembly. 

The  Queen  was  once  more  applauded  at  the  Opera  as  in  the 
days  of  her  splendour  and  her  power,  and  quite  overjoyed,  she 
told  her  husband  on  her  return  that  she  had  been  received  as 
fo]-merly.  I3ut  this  was  the  last  homage  paid  to  her  by  a 
people  which  had  once  idolized  her  royal  graces.  That  feeling 
of  equality,  which  remains  so  long  dormant  in  men,  and  which 
is  so  capricious  when  it  does  awake,  began  already  to  manifest 
itself  on  all  sides.  It  was  very  near  the  conclusion  of  the  year 
1 79 1  ;  the  Assembly  abolished  the  ancient  ceremonial  of  New 
Year's  Day,  and  decided  that  the  homage  paid  to  the  King 
on  that  solemn  day  sliould  thenceforth  cease,  rlust  about  the 
same  time  a  deputation  complained  that  the  folding-doors  of 
the  council  chamber  had  not  been  opened  for  it.  The  discus- 
sion was  scandalous,  and  the  Assembly,  in  writing  to  the  King, 
su]ipressed  the  titles  of  Sire  and  Majesty.  On  another  occasion 
a  deputy  entered  the  King's  apartment  with  his  hat  on,  and  in 
a  very  unsuitable  dress.  This  conduct  was  frec(uently  ])rovoked 
by  the  rude  reception  given  by  the  courtiers  to  tlu^  deputies; 
and  in  these  reprisals  the  pride  of  botli  was  determined  not 
to  be  outdone.^ 

Narbonne  prosecuted  his  tour  with  extraordinary  activity. 
Three  armies  were  formed  on  the  threatened  frontier.    Koch  am- 
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beau,  a  vi'tcrau  general,  wlm  liad  Innucrly  displayt-cl  ability 
ill  war.  but  who  was  now  ailing,  ill-liiniioiired,  and  discontented, 
commanded  the  army  stationed  in  I'landers.  and  called  the 
army  of  the  North.  Lafayette  had  the  army  of  the  centre, 
and  was  encamped  near  l\letz.  ijiickner,  an  old  warrior,  an 
ordinary  general,  a  brave  soldier,  and  very  popular  in  the 
army  for  his  exclusively  military  maimers,  commanded  the 
corps  which  occupied  Alsace.  These  were  all  the  generals  that 
a  long  peace  and  a  general  desertion  had  left  us. 

liochambeau,  dissatisfied  with  the  new  system,  and  irritated 
with  the  want  of  discipline  which  prevailed  in  the  army,  was 
constantly  complaining,  and  held  out  no  hope  to  the  ministers. 
Lafayette,  young,  active,  and  anxious  to  distniguisli  himself 
forthwith  in  the  defence  of  the  country,  re-established  dis- 
cipline among  his  troops,  and  overcame  all  the  difficulties 
raised  by  the  ill-will  of  the  officers,  who  were  the  aristocrats 
of  the  army.  He  called  them  together,  and  addressing  them 
in  the  language  of  honour,  he  told  them  that  they  must  quit 
the  camp  if  they  would  not  serve  loyally  ;  that  if  any  of  them 
wished  to  retire,  he  would  undertake  to  procure  them  either 
pensions  in  France,  or  passports  for  foreign  countries  ;  but  that 
if  they  persisted  in  serving,  he  expected  from  them  zeal  and 
fidelity.  Li  this  manner  he  contrived  to  introduce  into  his 
army  better  order  than  that  which  prevailed  in  any  of  the 
others.  As  for  Luckner.  having  no  political  opinion,  and 
being  consecpiently  indifferent  to  all  systems,  he  promised  the 
Assembly  a  great  deal,  and  actually  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
attachment  of  the  soldiers. 

Narbonne  travelled  with  the  greatest  expedition,  and  re- 
turned to  give  an  account  of  his  rapid  journey  to  the  Assembly. 
He  reported  that  the  repair  of  the  fortresses  was  already  con- 
siderably advanced  ;  that  the  army,  from  Dunkirk  to  Besancon, 
presented  a  mass  of  two  hundred  and  forty  battalions,  and  one 
hundred  and  sixty  squadrons,  with  artillery  requisite  for  two 
hundred  thousand  men,  and  sup]ilies  for  six  months.  He 
bestowed  the  highest  encomiums  on  the  patriotism  of  the 
volunteer  national  guards,  and  declared  that  in  a  short  time 
their  ec|uipment  would  be  com])lete.  The  young  minister  no 
doubt  gave  way  to  the  illusions  of  zeal  ;  but  his  intentions  Avere 
so  noble,  and  his  operations  so  prompt,  that  the  Assembly 
loaded  him  with  applause,  held  forth  his  report  to  the  public 
gi-atitude,  and  sent  it  to  all  the  dej^artments — the  usual  way  of 
ex]iressiiig  esteem  for  those  with  whom  it  was  satisfied. 

War  then  was  the  great  f(uestion  of  the  moment.  For  the 
Revolution  it  was  a  {|uestion  of  existence  itself.     Its  enemies 
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being  now  abroad,  it  was  there  that  it  became  necessary  to 
seek  and  to  con(|uer  them.     Would  the  King,  as  chief  of  the 
armies,    act    cordially    against   his    relatives    and    his    former 
courtiers?     Such  was  the  doubt  which  it  was  of  importance 
to  clear  up  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  nation.     '^Phis  question 
of  war  was  discussed  at  the  Jacobins,  which  suffered  none  to 
pass  without  pronouncing  a  sovereign  decision  upon  it.     What 
will    appear    singular   is,  that   the    outrageous    Jacobins,   and 
Robespierre,  their  leader,   were  in  favour  of  peace,  and  the 
moderate  Jacobins,  or  Girondins,  for  war.*     Brissot  and  Louvet 
were   at  their  head.     Brissot  advocated  war  with  his  talents 
and  influence.     He  thought,  with  Louvet  and  all  the  Girondins, 
that  it  was  desirable  for  the  nation,  because  it  would  put  an 
end  to  a  dangerous  uncertainty,  and  unveil  the  real  intentions 
of  the  King.     These  men.  judging  of  the  result  by  their  own 
enthusiasm,  could  not  believe  that  the  nation  would  be  con- 
quered ;   and  they  thought  that  if  through  the   fault   of  the 
King  it  experienced  any  transient   check,  it  would  instantly 
be  enlightened,  and  depose  an  unfaithful  chief.    How  happened 
it  that  Robespierre  and  the  other  Jacobins  opposed  a  deter- 
mination  which   must  produce   so   speedy   and    so    decisive   a 
dénouement  ?-       In   answer  to   this   question   nothing  but  con- 
jectures can  be   oft'ered.     Was  the   timid   liobespierre  afraid 
of  war  ?     Or  did  he  oppose  it  only  because  Brissot,  his  rival 
at   the    Jacobins,    supported    it,    and    because   young    Louvet 
had  defended  it  with  ability  ?     J3e  this  as  it  may,  he  fought 
with  extreme  obstinacy  for  peace.     The  Cordeliers,  who  were 
Jacobins,  attended  the  discussion,  and  supported  Robespierre. 
They  seemed  more  especially  afraid  lest  war  should  give  too 
many  advantages  to  Lafayette,  and  soon  procure  for  him  the 
military  dictatorship.     This  was  the  continual  fear  of  Camille 
Desmoulins,  who  never  ceased  to  figure  him  to  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  victorious  army,  as  in  the  Cham])  de  Mars,  crushing 
Jacobins  and  Cordeliers.      Louvet  and  the  (girondins  attributed 
a  different  motive  to  the  Cordeliers,  and  supposed  them  to  be 
hostile  to   Lafayette,  because   he  was   an   enemy  of  the   L)uc 
d'Orleans,  with  whom  they  were  said  to  be  secretly  united. 

Tlie  Due  d'Orleans,  now  again  brought  before  the  public  by 
the  sus])ici(ins  of  his  enemies  rather  than  by  the  Revolution, 

*  "Tlie  Jacobins  attached  to  Robespierre  were  opposed  to  war,  because  they 
feared  its  being  directed  by  tlieir  jiolitical  rivals,  and  also  because  several  of  tliem 
from  pecuniary  intei-ests,  like  Danton,  or  from  causes  of  which  they  themselves 
were  igiiorant,  were  under  the  guidance  of  that  small  ]iarty  of  tlie  Court  wlio  were 
eugaged  in  secret  negotiations.  The  (iirondins  at  that  period  wished  for  war  at 
any  price,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  facilitate  their  vague  projects  of  ambition." 
— Lafayette's  Memoirs. 
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was  then  iio.irly  ecli])sed.  At  the  conimeiicemeTit  his  name 
mip'lit  liave  had  some  weight,  and  he  himself  mig'lit  have  con- 
cei\-ed  some  ho]ie  of  those  to  whom  he  lent  it  ;  but  everything 
had  since  greatly  changed.  Feeling  himself  how  much  he  was 
out  of  his  ]'>lace  in  the  po]iular  ])arty,  he  had  endeavoured  to 
obtain  the  pardon  of  the  Court  during  the  latter  days  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  and  had  been  repulsed.  Under  the 
Legislative,  he  had  been  retained  in  the  list  of  admirals,  and 
he  had  made  fresh  solicitations  to  the  King.  On  this  occasion 
he  was  admitted  to  his  presence,  had  a  long  conversation  with 
him.  and  was  not  unfavourably  received.  He  was  to  return 
to  the  palace.  He  repaired  thither.  The  Queen's  dinner  was 
served,  and  numerous  courtiers  were  in  attendance.  No  sooner 
was  he  perceived  than  the  most  insulting  expressions  were 
uttered.  "Take  care  of  the  dishes!"  was  the  general  cry,  as 
though  they  had  been  afraid  that  he  would  throw  poison  into 
them.  They  pushed  him.  trod  on  his  toes,  and  obliged  him  to 
retire.  As  he  went  downstairs  he  received  fresh  insults,  and 
departed  in  deep  indignation,  conceiving  that  the  King  and 
Queen  had  prepared  for  him  this  humiliating  scene.  They, 
however,  were  totally  ignorant  of  it,  and  were  extremely 
shocked  at  the  imprudence  of  the  courtiers.*  That  Prince 
had  a  right  to  be  more  exasperated  than  ever  ;  but  he  certainly 
became  neither  a  more  active  nor  a  more  able  party-leader 
than  before.  His  friends  at  the  Jacobins  and  in  the  Assembly 
no  doubt  thought  fit  to  7iiake  a  little  more  noise  ;  hence  it 
was  su]')posed  that  his  faction  was  again  raising  its  head,  and 
it  was  thought  that  his  pretensions  and  his  liopes  were  renewed 
by  the  dangers  of  the  throne. 

The  Girondins  imagined  that  the  extreme  Cordeliers  and 
Jacobins  advocated  peace  with  no  other  view  than  to  de]irive 
Lafayette,  the  rival  of  the  Due  d'Orleans,  of  the  re]iutation 
which  war  might  give  him.  Be  this  as  it  may.  war,  de]")recated 
by  the  Jacobins,  but  su]:)ported  by  the  Girondins,  could  not  fail 
to  be  adopted  by  the  Assembly,  in  which  the  latter  had  the 
ascendency.  The  Assembly  began  by  putting  under  acciisation, 
from  the  1st  of  January.  IMonsieur.  the  King's  brother,  the 
Comte  d'Artois. f  the  Prince  de  Condé,  C-alonne,  Mirabeau  the 
younger.:|:  and  Lef|ueille  as  charged  with  the  commission  of 
hostilities  against  Prance.     As  a  decree  of  accusation  was  not 

*  See  Appendix  GGG. 

+  Monsieur,  afterwards  Louis  XVIII.,   who  died  in  the  year  1824.     Comte 
d'Artois,  afterwards  Charles  X.,  who  died  in  exile  at  Gratz,  in  Styria,  in  the 
ear  1S36. 
Î  8ce  Ajipendix  HHH. 
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submitted  to  tlie  King  for  liis  sanction,  no  veto  was  in  this  case 
to  be  a'i)])veliended.  The  sequestration  of  tlie  property  of  the 
emio-rants.  and  the  ap])lication  of  their  revenues  to  the  benefit 
of  tlu^  State,  enacted  by  the  unsanctioned  decr(H:\  were  pre- 
scribed anew  by  another  decree,  to  which  tlie  J\ing  made  no 
op]3osition.  The  Assembly  took  possession  of  the  revenues  as 
indemnities  for  the  war.  Monsieur  was  deprived  of  the  regency 
by  virtue  of  the  resolution  jireviously  adopted. 

The  report  on  the  last  despatch  of  the  J^Jmperor  was  at  length 
presented  to  the  Assembly  by  Gensonne.  He  represented  that 
France  had  alwa3^s  lavished  her  treasures  and  her  troops  for 
Austria  without  ever  obtaining  any  retiu'n  ;  that  the  treaty  of 
alliance  concluded  in  1756  had  been  violated  by  the  declaration 
of  Pilnitz,  and  the  subsequent  declarations,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  raise  up  an  armed  coalition  of  sovereigns  ;  that  this  had 
likewise  been  done  by  the  arming  of  the  emigrants.  ])ermitted 
and  even  seconded  by  the  princes  of  the  em]-)ire.  (Tensoinié, 
moreover,  insisted  that  though  orders  had  recently  been  given 
for  the  dispersion  of  such  assemblages,  those  apparent  orders 
had  not  been  executed  ;  that  the  white  cockade  had  not  ceased 
to  be  worn  beyond  the  llliine,  the  national  cockade  to  be  in- 
sulted, and  French  travellers  maltreated  :  that  in  consequence 
it  behoved  the  Assembly  to  demand  of  the  Emperor  a  final 
explanation  relative  to  the  treaty  of  1756.  The  report  was 
ordered  to  be  printed,  and  the  consideration  of  it  adjourned. 

On  the  same  day,  January  14.  1792,  Guadet  ascended  the 
tribune.  "Of  all  the  facts."  said  he,  "communicated  to  the 
Assembly,  that  by  which  it  has  been  most  struck  is  the  ^ilan  of 
a  congress  to  be  assembled  for  tlie  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
modification  of  the  French  constitution — a  plan  long  suspected, 
and  at  length  denounced  as  possible  by  the  committees  and  the 
ministers.  If  it  be  true,"  added  Guadet.  "that  this  intrigue  is 
conducted  by  men  who  fancy  that  they  discover  in  it  the  means 
of  emerging  from  that  political  nonentity  into  which  they  have 
just  sunk  ;  if  it  be  true  that  some  of  the  agents  of  the  executive 
power  are  seconding  with  all  the  inllncnce  of  their  connections 
this  abominable  plot;  if  it  be  true  that  they  think  to  bring  us 
by  delay  and  discouragement  to  accept  this  ignominious  media- 
tion— ought  the  National  Assembly  to  shut  its  eyes  to  such 
dangers?  Let  us  swear."  exclaimed  the  speaker,  "to  die,  all 
of  us,  on  this  spot,  rather.  ..."  He  was  not  allowed  to  finish  : 
the  whole  Assembly  rose,  crying,  "  Yes,  yes,  we  swear  it  ;  "  and 
with  enthusiasm  it  declared  every  Frenchman  who  should  talîe 
part  in  a  congress,  the  object  of  whicli  was  to  modify  the  con- 
stitution, infamous  and  a  traitor  to  his  country.     It  was  more 
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especially  ap^ainst  tlic  incmbors  of  tlie  late  ('(nistitnent  Assembly, 
and  Dclessait.  the  niiiiisler,  thai  this  decree  was  directed.  It 
was  Delossart  who  was  accused  of  ])rotracting  the  negotiations. 
On  the  17th  the  discussion  on  (lensonne's  report  was  resumed, 
and  it  was  resolved  that  the  King  should  not  treat  further, 
unless  in  the  name  of  the  French  nation,  and  that  he  should 
require  of  the  p]mperor  a  definitive  exjilanation  before  the  1st 
of  llarch  ensuing.  The  King  re]ilied  that  it  was  more  than  a 
fortnight  since  he  had  demanded  positive  explanations  from 
Leopold. 

During  this  interval  news  arrived  that  the  Elector  of  Treves, 
alarmed  at  the  urgency  of  the  French  Cabinet,  had  issued  fresh 
orders  for  the  dis]iersion  of  the  assemblages  of  troops,  for  the 
sale  of  the  magazines  formed  in  his  dominions,  and  for  prohibit- 
ing recruiting  and  military  exercises  ;  and  that  these  orders 
were  in  fact  carried  into  execution.  In  the  then  prevailing 
disposition  this  intelligence  was  coldly  received.  The  Assembly 
would  not  regard  these  measures  in  any  other  light  than  as 
empty  demonstrations  without  result  ;  and  persisted  in  demand- 
ing the  definitive  answer  of  Leoiiold. 

Dissensions  existed  in  the  ministry  between  Bertrand  de 
Molleville  and  Narbonne.  Bertrand  was  jealous  of  the  popu- 
larit}»"  of  the  minister  at  war,  and  found  fault  with  his  con- 
descension to  the  Assembly.  Narbonne  complained  of  the 
conduct  of  Bertrand  de  Molleville.  and  of  his  unconstitutional 
sentiments,  and  wished  that  the  King  would  dismiss  him  from 
the  ministry.  Cahier  de  Gerville  held  the  balance  between 
them,  but  without  success.  It  was  alleged  that  the  constitu- 
tional party  was  desirous  of  raising  Narbonne  to  the  dignity 
of  prime  minister  ;  it  would  even  appear  that  the  King  was 
imposed  upon,  that  the  popularity  and  the  ambition  of  Nar- 
bonne were  employed  as  bugbears  to  frighten  him.  and  that 
he  was  represented  to  him  as  a  ])resumptuous  young  man  who 
wanted  to  govern  the  Cabinet.  I'he  newsi^apers  were  informed 
of  these  dissensions.  Brissot  and  the  Gironde  warmly  de- 
fended the  minister  who  was  threatened  with  disgrace,  and 
as  warmly  attacked  his  colleagues  and  the  King.  A  letter 
written  by  the  three  generals  of  the  North  to  Narbonne,  in 
which  they  expressed  their  apprehensions  respecting  his  dis- 
missal, which  was  said  to  be  near  at  hand,  was  published. 
The  King,  irritated  at  this,  immediately  dismissed  him  ;  but 
to  counteract  the  effect  of  this  dismissal,  he  declared  his 
determination  to  remove  Bertrand  de  ]\Iolleville  also.  The 
effect  of  the  first,  however,  was  not  weakened  by  the  latter 
step.     It  excited  an  extraordinary  sensation,  and  the  Assembly 
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resolved  to  declare,  agreeably  to  the  form  previously  adopted 
ill  Necker's  case,  that  Narbonue  carried  with  him  the  confidence 
of"  the  nation,  and  that  the  entire  ministry  had  lost  it.  From 
that  condemnation,  however,  it  proposed  to  except  (.ahier  de 
Gerville.  who  had  always  been  hostile  to  Bertrand  de  Molle- 
ville,  and  who  had  even  just  had  a  violent  quarrel  with  him. 
After  much  agitation  Brissot  offered  to  prove  that  Delessart 
had  betrayed  the  confidence  of  the  nation.  This  minister  had 
communicated  to  the  diplomatic  committee  his  correspondence 
with  Kaunitz.  It  was  without  dignity,  and  even  gave  Kaunitz 
a  very  unfavourable  notion  of  the  state  of  France,  and  seemed 
to  have  authorized  the  conduct  and  the  language  of  Leopold. 
It  should  be  observed  that  Delessart  and  his  colleague  Duport- 
Dutertre  were  the  two  ministers  who  belonged  more  particu- 
larly to  the  Feuillans.  and  who  were  most  disliked,  because 
they  were  accused  of  favouring  the  ]ilan  of  a  congress. 

In  one  of  the  most  stormy  sittings  of  the  Assembly  the 
unfortunate  Delessart  was  accused  by  Brissot  of  having  com- 
promized the  dignity  of  the  nation  ;  of  having  neglected  to 
apprize  the  Assembly  of  the  concert  of  the  powers  and  the 
declaration  of  l^ilnitz  ;  of  having  professed  unconstitutional 
doctrines  in  his  notes  ;  of  having  given  Kaunitz  a  false  notion 
of  the  state  of  France  ;  of  having  protracted  the  negotiation, 
and  conducted  it  in  a  manner  contraiy  to  the  interests  of  the 
countiy.  Vergniaud  joined  Brissot,  and  added  new  grievances 
to  those  imputed  to  Delessart.  He  reproached  him  for  having, 
when  minister  of  the  interior,  kept  too  long  in  his  portfolio 
the  decree  which  incorporated  the  Comtat  with  France,  and 
thus  having  caused  the  massacres  at  Avignon.*  "  From  this 
tribune  from  Avhich  I  address  you,"  added  Vergniaud,  "  may 
be  seen  the  ]3alace  where  perverse  advisers  mislead  and  deceive 
the  King  whom  the  constitution  has  given  us.  I  see  the 
windows  of  the  ])alace  where  they  are  hatching  counter- 
revolution, where  they  are  combining  the  means  of  plunging 
us  back  into  slaveiy.  In  ancient  times  terror  has  often 
stalked    forth    in    the    name   of    despotism    from   this   famous 

*  "On  Sunday  the  3otli  of  October  1791.  tlio  ^atcs  were  closed,  the  walls 
guarded  so  as  to  render  escape  ini])ossil)li',  and  a  band  of  assassins,  commanded 
by  the  barbarous  Jourdan,  sou^^ht  out  in  their  own  liouses  the  individuals  destined 
for  death.  Sixty  unhappy  wretches  were  speedilj'^  thrust  into  jirison,  where, 
during'  tlie  olxscnrity  of  the  niL^^lit,  the  murderers  wreaked  their  vent;cance  with 
impunity.  One  younj^  man  put  fourteen  to  death  with  his  own  hand,  and  only 
desisted  from  excess  of  fatigue  !  Twelve  women  perislied,  after  having  undergone 
tortures  which  my  pen  cannot  describe.  AVhen  vengeance  had  done  its  worst,  the 
remains  of  the  victims  were  torn  and  mutilated,  and  hea]ied  uji  in  a  ditch,  or 
thrown  into  the  Rhone." — LacrctcHc 
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palace;  let  it  now  reliini  lliitlu'i-  in  llic  name  of  the  law; 
let  it  there  seize  every  heart  ;  let  all  those  who  dwell  in  it 
know  that  our  constitution  grants  inviolability  to  the  King 
alone." 

The  decree  of  accusation  was  immediately  put  to  the  vote 
and  carried.  Delessart  was  sent  to  the  high  national  court, 
established  at  Orleans,  which  was  empowered  by  the  consti- 
tution to  try  crimes  against  the  State.  The  King  felt  the 
greatest  pain  at  his  departure.  He  had  given  him  his  con- 
fidence, and  been  delighted  with  his  moderate  and  pacific 
sentiments.  Du])ort-Dutertre,  minister  of  the  constitutional 
party,  was  also  threatened  with  accusation,  but  he  anticipated 
it,  demanded  ]:)ermission  to  justify  himself,  was  absolved  by 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  immediately  afterwards  resigned. 
Cahier  de  (jlerville  also  gave  in  his  resignation,  and  thus  the 
King  found  himself  deprived  of  the  only  one  of  his  ministers 
who  had  a  reputation  for  patriotism  with  the  Assembly. 

Separated  from  the  ministers  whom  the  Feuillans  had  given 
him,  and  not  knowing  to  whom  to  cling  amidst  this  storm. 
Louis  XVI.,  who  had  dismissed  Narbonne  because  he  was  too 
popular,  thought  of  connecting  liimself  with  the  Gironde, 
which  was  republican.  It  is  true  that  it  was  so  only  from 
distrust  of  the  King  ;  and  it  was  possible  that  when  he  had 
once  committed  himself  to  this  party  it  might  attach  itself  to 
him.  But  it  woidd  have  been  requisite  that  he  should  give 
himself  up  sincerely  ;  and  that  everlasting  question  of  sincerity 
arose  here  as  on  all  other  occasions.  No  doubt  Louis  XVI. 
was  sincere  when  he  consigned  himself  to  a  party  ;  but  it  was 
not  without  ill-humour  and  regret.  Thus  when  this  party 
imposed  upon  him  a  difficult  but  necessary  condition  he 
rejected  it.  Distrust  instantly  sprang  u]i,  animosity  followed, 
and  very  soon  a  rupture  was  the  consequence  of  those  unhappy 
alliances  between  hearts  which  were  exclusively  occupied  by 
two  opposite  interests.  Thus  it  was  that  Louis  XVI.,  after 
admitting  the  Feuillant  party  to  his  presence,  had  in  a  fit  of 
ill-liumour  dismissed  Narbonne,  who  was  its  most  conspicuous 
chief,  and  now  found  himself  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
giving  himself  up  to  the  Gironde,  in  order  to  allay  the  storm. 
The  exam])le  of  England,  where  the  King  frequently  takes  his 
ministers  from  the  opposition,  was  one  of  the  motives  of  Louis 
XVI.  The  Court  then  conceived  a  hope — for  people  cannot 
help  forming  hopes  even  in  the  most  gloomy  conjectures — 
that  Louis  XVI.,  by  taking  incapable  and  ridiculous  dema- 
gogues, would  ruin  the  reputation  of  the  party  from  which 
he  should  have  selected  them.     This  hope,  however,  was  not 
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realized  ;  and  the  new  ministry  was  not  such  as  the  malice  of 
the  courtiers  would  have  desired. 

Above  a  month  before  this  time  Delessart  and  Narbonne 
had  selected  a  man  whose  talents  they  held  in  high  estimation. 
and  placed  him  near  them  for  the  purpose  of  availing  them- 
selves of  his  abilities.  'J'his  was  Dumouriez,  who,  having  suc- 
cessfully commanded  in  Norinandy  and  in  l^a  Vendée,  had 
everywliere  displayed  extraordinary  firmness  and  intelligence. 
He  had  first  offered  himself  to  the  Court,  and  then  to  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  because  all  parties  were  the  same  to 
him,  provided  he  had  opportunities  to  exercise  his  activity  and 
his  superior  talents.  Dumouriez,  kept  down  by  the  times  in 
which  he  lived,  had  spent  part  of  his  life  in  diplomatic  intrigues. 
With  his  bravery,  and  his  military  and  political  genius,  he  was 
still,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolution,  only  a  brilliant  military  adventurer.*  He  had 
nevertheless  retained  the  fire  and  the  hardihood  of  youth,  and 
as  soon  as  there  ap])eared  a  pros]:)ect  of  a  war  or  a  revolution, 
he  formed  plans  and  addressed  them  to  all  the  ]3arties,  ready 
to  act  for  any,  provided  he  could  but  act.  He  was  thus 
accustomed  not  to  take  any  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
cause  ;  but  though  too  little  swayed  by  conviction,  he  was 
generous,  sensible,  and  capable  of  attachment,  if  not  for  prin- 
ciples, at  least  for  persons.  Yet  with  such  a  graceful,  prompt. 
and  comprehensive  mind,  and  courage  alternately  calm  and 
impetuous,  he  was  admirable  for  serving,  but  incapable  of 
directing.  He  had  neither  the  dignity  of  a  profound  convic- 
tion nor  the  ]>ride  of  a  despotic  will,  and  lie  could  command 
none  but  soldiers.  If  with  his  genius  he  had  possessed  the 
passions  of  a  Mirabeau,  or  the  resolution  of  a  Cromwell,  or 
merely  the  dogmatism  of  a  Robespierre,  he  might  have  directed 
the  course  of  the  Revolution  and  France. 

No  sooner  was  Dumouriez  connected  with  Narbonne  than 
he  formed  a  vast  military  plan.  He  was  at  once  for  offensive 
and  defensive  war.  Wherever  France  extended  to  her  natural 
limits,  the  Rhine,  the  Al]is,  th(>  Pyrenees,  and  the  sea,  he  pro- 

*  "  The  following;  expression.s  paint  Dumouriez  completely.  '  Honour  to  the 
patriots  who  took  the  I'astille  !  '  he  exclaims  in  his  memoirs  ;  yet  a  few  pa^es 
after,  we  find  that  '  being  at  Caen,  in  1789,  when  an  insurrection  was  feared  in 
Paris,  lie  composed  a  memorial  on  the  best  means  of  maintaining  order  and 
defending  the  Bastille  !  '  A  sister  of  the  famous  emigrant  Rivarol  was  Dumouriez's 
mistress.  The  son  of  a  commit-isary  of  war,  known  by  the  i)oem  of  '  Richardet,' 
Dumouriez  had  been  wounded  during  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  was  much  en- 
gaged in  the  secret  correspondence,  a  sort  of  diplomatic  system  of  espionage,  of 
which  Louis  XVI.  had  given  the  superintendence  to  the  Comte  de  Broglie." — 
Lafayette' s  Memoirs. 
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posed  tl1.1t  she  should  courinc  luTself  to  the  defensive.  But 
in  the  Netherlands,  where  our  territory  did  not  extend  to  the 
Jvliine,  and  in  Savoy,  where  it  did  not  extend  to  the  Alps,  he 
pro])osed  that  ^ve  should  attack  immediately,  and  that  on 
reaching  the  natural  limits  we  should  resume  the  defensive. 
This  would  have  been  reconciling  at  once  our  interests  with 
our  principles,  as  it  would  liave  been  ])rofiting  by  a  war  which 
we  had  not  ])rovoked,  to  return  on  the  score  of  boundaries  to 
the  genuine  laws  of  nature.  Uumouriez  proposed  a  fourth 
army,  destined  to  occupy  the  South,  and  applied  for  the  com- 
mand of  it,  which  was  promised  him. 

Uumouriez  had  gained  the  goodwill  of  Gensonnc,  one  of 
the  civil  commissioners  sent  into  La  Vendée  by  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  afterwards  a  deputy  to  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
and  one  of  the  most  inlluential  members  of  the  Gironde.  He 
had  remarked,  moreover,  that  the  Jacobins  were  the  predomi- 
nating power.  He  had  attended  their  club  and  read  several 
memorials,  which  had  been  highly  applauded,  but  had  neverthe- 
less kept  up  his  former  intimacy  with  Uelaporte,  intendant  of 
the  civil  list,  and  a  devoted  friend  of  Louis  XVI.  Connected 
thus  with  the  different  powers  which  were  on  the  point  of 
iniiting,  J3umouriez  could  not  fail  to  carry  all  before  him  and 
to  be  called  to  the  ministry.  Louis  XVI.  offered  him  the 
portfolio  of  foreign  affairs,  which  the  decree  of  accusation 
against  Delessart  had  just  rendered  vacant  ;  but  still  attached 
to  the  accused  ndnister,  the  King  offered  it  only  ad  interim. 
Dumouriez,  feeling  that  he  was  powerfully  supported,  and 
disliking  to  appear  to  keep  the  place  for  a  Feuillant  minister, 
refused  the  portfolio,  and  obtained  it  without  an  ad  interim 
stipulation.  He  found  only  Cahier  de  Gerville  and  Degraves 
in  the  ministry.  Cahier  de  Gerville,  though  he  had  given  in 
his  resignation,  had  not  yet  relinquished  duties.  Degraves 
had  succeeded  Xarbonne.  He  was  young,  easy,  and  inex- 
perienced. Dumouriez  contrived  to  gain  him,  and  thus  he 
held  in  his  hands  the  foreign  relations  and  the  military  ad- 
ministration of  the  war.  Nothing  less  would  have  satisfied  his 
enterprising  spirit. 

No  sooner  had  he  attained  the  ministry  than  Dumouriez  put 
on  the  red  cap  at  the  Jacobins — a  new  distinction  borrowed 
from  the  Phrygians,  and  which  had  become  the  emblem  of 
liberty.  He  promised  to  govern  for  them  and  by  them.  On 
being  presented  to  Louis  XVI,,  he  pacified  him  respecting  his 
conduct  at  the  Jacobins.  He  removed  the  prejudices  wliich 
that  conduct  had  excited  ;  he  had  the  art  to  touch  him  by 
testimonies  of  attachment,  and  to  dispel  his  gloomy  melancholy 
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by  his  wit.  He  persuaded  liiin  that  it'  lie  sought  popularity,  it 
was  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  throne,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  it.  But  notwithstanding  all  his  deference,  he 
took  care  to  make  the  Prince  sensible  that  the  constitution 
was  inevitable,  and  endeavoured  to  console  him  by  striving  to 
prove  that  with  it  a  king  might  still  be  very  powerful.  His 
first  despatches  to  the  powers,  full  of  sound  reason  and  firm- 
ness, changed  the  nature  of  the  negotiations,  and  gave  France 
quite  a  new  attitude,  but  rendered  war  imminent.  It  was 
natural  that  Dumouriez  should  desire  war,  since  he  had  a 
genius  for  it,  and  had  meditated  thirty-six  years  on  that  great 
art  ;  but  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Cabinet  of  Vienna  and  the  irritation  of  the  Assembly  had 
rendered  it  inevitable. 

Dumouriez,  from  his  conduct  at  the  Jacobins  and  his  known 
connection  with  the  Gironde,  could  not,  even  without  any 
hatred  against  the  Feuillans.  hel]"»  embroiling  himself  with 
them.  Besides,  he  had  displaced  them.  He  was  therefore  in 
continual  opposition  to  all  the  chiefs  of  that  party.  Braving 
the  sarcasms  and  the  contempt  which  they  levelled  against  the 
Jacobins  and  the  Assembly,  he  determined  to  pursue  his  career 
with  his  accustomed  assurance. 

It  was  necessary  to  complete  the  ministry.  Petion,  G  en- 
sonné,  and  Brissot  were  consulted  respecting  the  persons  to  be 
selected.  According  to  the  law  the  ministers  could  not  be 
taken  either  from  the  present  or  from  the  last  Assembly  ;  the 
choice,  therefore,  was  extremely  limited.  Dumouriez  proposed 
for  the  marine,  Lacoste,*  who  had  formerly  been  employed 
in  that  department,  an  industrioiis  and  experienced  man.  an 
obstinate  patriot,  who  nevertheless  was  attached  to  the  King, 
was  esteemed  by  him.  and  remained  about  him  longer  than  all 
the  others.  It  was  further  proposed  to  give  the  ministry  of 
justice  to  young  Louvet,  who  had  recently  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  Jacobins,  and  who  had  won  the  favour  of  the 
Gironde,  since  he  had  so  ably  supported  the  o]nnion  of  Brissot 
in  favour  of  war.     The  envious  Robespierre  "f*  caused  him  to  be 

*  "  Lacoste  was  a  true  jack-in-ofBce  of  the  old  order  of  things,  of  whieli  he 
had  tliu  insignificant  and  awkward  look,  cold  manner,  and  dogmatic  tone.  He 
was  deficient  both  in  the  extensive  views  and  activitj'  necessary  for  a  minister." — 
Memoirs  of  Madame  Roland. 

t  "I  once  conversed,"  says  Madame  de  Staël,  "  willi  Kobes])ierre  at  my 
fatlier's  house,  in  1789.  His  features  were  mean,  his  complexion  pale,  liis  veins 
of  a  greenish  hue."  Speaking  of  the  same  demagogue,  Duniont  observes  :  "I 
had  twice  occasion  to  converse  with  Robespierre.  He  had  a  sinister  expression 
of  countenance,  never  looked  you  in  the  face,  and  had  a  continual  and  unpleasant 
winking  of  the  eyes." 
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immediately  clenoimced.  Lonvet  successfully  justified  himself  ; 
but  as  it  was  not  deemed  right  to  take  one  whose  popularity 
was  contested,  Durautlion,*  an  advocate  of  Bordeaux,  an  en- 
lightened, upright,  but  w(\ak  man,  was  sent  for.  The  ministry 
of  the  finances  and  of  the  interior  yet  remained  to  be  filled 
up.  The  Gironde  again  proposed  (Jlavières,t  who  was  known 
by  some  highly  esteemed  works  on  finance.  The  minister 
appointed  to  the  interior  was  Roland. |  formerly  inspector  of 
manufactories,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  some  excellent 
])ul)licati()ns  on  industry  and  the  mechanical  arts.  This  man. 
with  austere  manners,  inflexible  opinions,  and  a  cold,  forbid- 
ding look,  yielded,  without  being  aware  of  it,  to  the  superior 
ascendency  of  his  wife.  Madame  Roland  was  young  an.d 
beautiful.  Bred  in  the  depths  of  retii-ement,  and  imbued  with 
philosophic  and  republican  ideas,  she  had  conceived  notions 
superior  to  those  of  her  sex.  and  had  formed  a  severe  religion 
out  of  the  then  prevailing  principles.  Living  in  the  closest 
friendship  with  her  husband,  she  lent  him  her  pen,  communi- 
cated to  him  a  portion  of  her  own  vivacity,  infused  her  own 
ardour  not  only  into  him,  but  into  all  the  Girondins,  who, 
enthusiasts  for  liberty  and  philosophy,  admired  her  beauty  and 
intelligence,  and  were  inlluenced  by  her  opinions,  which  were 
in  fact  their  own  opinions. § 

The  new  ministry  comprehended  abilities  great  enough  for 
its  prosperity  ;  but  it  behoved  it  not  to  displease  Louis  XVI., 
and  to  keep  up  its  alliance  with  the  Gironde.  It  might  then 
prove  adecpiate  to  its  task  ;  but  if  blunders  of  individuals  were 
to  be  added  to  the  incompatibility  of  the  parties  whicli  had 
united,  all  would  be  lost — and  this  was  what  could  not  fail  to 
happen  very  speedily.  Louis  X\'I..  struck  by  the  activity  of 
his  ministers,  by  their  good  intentions,  and  by  their  talent  for 
business,  was  for  a  moment  delighted,  especially  with  their 
economical  reforms  ;  for  he  had  always  been  fond  of  that  kind 
of  improvement  which  required  no  sacrifice  either  of  power  or 
of  principle.  If  he  could  always  have  felt  the  confidence  which 
he  did  then,  and  have  separated  himself  from  the  hangers-on 
of  the  Court,  he  might  easily  have  reconciled  himself  to  the 
constitution.  This  he  repeated  with  sincerity  to  the  ministers, 
and  succeeded  in  convincing  the  two  most  difficult,  Roland  and 
Clavières.  The  persuasion  was  complete  on  both  sides.  The 
Gironde,  which  was  republican  solely  from  distrust  of  the  King, 
ceased  then  to  be  so;  and  \'ergniaud,  Gensomié.  and  Guadet 

*  See  Appendix  III.  t  See  Appendix  KKK. 
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entered  into  correspondence  with  Lonis  XV'I..  which  was  sub- 
sequently one  of  the  charges  in  the  accusation  preferred  against 
them.  Tlie  inflexible  wife  of  lioland  was  ahnie  doubtful,  and 
kept  back  her  friends,  who  were  too  ready,  as  she  said,  to 
surrender  tliemselves.  The  reason  of  her  distrust  is  natural. 
She  never  saw  the  King.  The  ministers,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  daily  intei'views  with  him.  and  lionest  men,  when  they 
meet,  soon  feel  satisfied  with  one  another.  But  this  confidence 
could  not  last,  because  inevitable  questions  were  on  the  point 
of  displaying  the  wide  difference  of  their  opinions. 

The  (Jourt  strove  to  throw  ridicule  on  the  somewhat  republi- 
can simplicity  of  the  new  ministry,  and  on  the  un])olished  rude- 
ness of  Koland,  who  appeared  at  the  palace  without  buckles  to 
his  shoes.*  Dumouriez  returned  these  sarcasms,  and  mingling 
mirth  with  the  most  serious  business,  pleased  the  King,  charmed 
him  by  his  wit,  and  perhaps,  too,  suited  him  better  than  the 
others,  from  the  flexibility  of  his  opinions.  The  Queen,  per- 
ceiving that  he  had  more  influence  over  the  mind  of  the 
monarch  than  any  of  his  colleagues,  was  desirous  of  seeing 
him.  He  has  recorded  in  his  memoirs  this  extraordinary 
interview,  which  shows  the  agitation  of  that  Princess,  worthy 
of  another  reign,  other  friends,  and  another  fate. 

On  being  ushered  into  the  Queen's  apartment,  he  found  her, 
he  says,  alone,  her  face  much  flushed,  walking  hastily  to  and 
fro,  with  an  agitation  which  seemed  to  betoken  a  warm  ex- 
planation. He  was  going  to  post  himself  at  the  corner  of  the 
fireplace,  painfully  affected  at  the  state  of  this  Princess,  and 
the  terrible  sensations  froni  wliich  she  was  suffering.  She 
advanced  towards  him  with  a  majestic  air  and  angry  look,  and 
said,  "  Sir,  you  are  all-i)owerful  at  this  moment,  but  it  is 
through  the  favour  of  the  people,  who  soon  break  their  idols 
in  pieces.  Your  existence  depends  on  your  conduct.  It  is 
said  that  you  possess  great  abilities.  ^ Ou  must  be  aware  that 
neitlier  the  King  nor  myself  can  endure  all  these  innovations 
on  the  constitutif)n.  This  I  tell  you  frankly  :  choose  your 
side." 

"Madam,"  he  replied,  ''1  am  dec>ply  pained  by  the  secret 
which  your  Majesty  has  just  imparted  to  me.  I  will  not 
betray  it  ;  but  I  stand  between  the  King  and  the  nation, 
and   1   belong   to    my    country.      l^ermit   me  to  represent  to 

*  "Tlie  first  time  that  Roland  presented  liiniself  at  tlie  jialace,  he  was  dressed 
with  strings  in  liisslioes,  and  a  round  liat.  The  master  of  the  ceremonies  refused 
to  admit  him  in  sucli  an  unwonted  costume,  not  tcnowinf^  who  he  was  ;  bcinj^ 
afterwards  informed,  and  in  consui^uence  obliged  to  do  so,  he  turned  to  Dumouriez, 
and  said  with  a  sigh,  'Ah,  sir,  no  buckles  in  his  shoes  !'  'AH  is  lost!'  replied 
the  minister  for  foreign  allairs,  with  sarcastic  irony." — Alison, 
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you  that  the  welfare  of  the  King,  your  own,  and  that  of  your 
august  children,  is  linked  with  the  constitution,  as  well  as 
the  re-establishment  of  legitimate  authority.  I  should  do 
you  dissei-vice,  and  the  King  too,  if  I  were  to  hold  any  other 
language.  You  are  both  surrounded  by  enemies,  who  are 
sacrificing  you  to  their  private  interest.  The  constitution, 
when  once  it  shall  be  in  vigour,  so  far  from  bringing  misery 
upon  the  King,  will  constitute  liis  happiness  and  his  gloiy. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  concur  in  estab- 
lishing it  solidly  and  speedily."  The  unfortunate.  Queen, 
shocked  at  this  contradiction  of  her  opinions,  raising  her 
voice,  angrily  exclaimed,  "That  will  not  last.  Take  care  of 
yourself  !  " 

Dumouriez  rejoined  with  modest  firmness,  "  Madam,  I 
am  past  fifty  ;  my  life  has  been  crossed  by  many  perils,  and 
in  accepting  the  ministry  I  was  thoroughly  sensible  that  re- 
sponsibility is  not  the  greatest  of  my  dangers."  '"Nothing 
more  was  wanting,"  she  cried,  with  deep  chagrin,  "but  to 
calumniate  me.  You  seem  to  think  me  capable  of  causing 
you  to  be  murdered,"  and  tears  trickled  from  her  eyes. 

"  God  preserve  me,"  said  Dumouriez,  as  much  agitated 
as  herself,  "  from  doing  you  so  cruel  an  injury  !  The  char- 
acter of  your  Majesty  is  great  and  noble  ;  you  have  given 
heroic  proofs  of  it,  which  I  have  admired,  and  which  have 
attached  me  to  you."  At  this  moment  she  became  more 
calm,  and  drew  nearer  to  him.  He  continued  :  "  Believe  me, 
madam,  I  have  no  interest  in  deceiving  you.  I  abhor  anarchy 
and  crime  as  much  as  you  do.  This  is  not  a  transient  popular 
movement,  as  you  seem  to  think.  It  is  an  almost  unanimous 
insurrection  of  a  mighty  nation  against  inveterate  abuses. 
Great  factions  fan  this  flame.  In  all  of  them  there  are  villains 
and  madmen.  In  the  Revolution  I  keep  in  view  only  the 
King  and  the  entire  nation  ;  all  that  tends  to  part  them  leads 
to  their  mutual  ruin  ;  I  strive  as  much  as  possible  to  unite 
them  ;  it  is  for  you  to  assist  me.  If  I  am  an  obstacle  to 
your  designs,  if  you  persist  in  them,  tell  me  so  ;  I  will  in- 
stantly send  my  resignation  to  the  King,  and  hide  myself 
in  some  corner,  to  mourn  over  the  fate  of  my  country  and 
over  yours." 

The  concluding  part  of  this  conversation  entirely  restored 
the  confidence  of  the  Queen.  They  reviewed  together  the 
different  factions  :  he  pointed  out  to  her  the  blunders  and 
Climes  of  all;  he  proved  to  her  that  she  w^as  betrayed  by 
those  about  her  ;  and  repeated  the  language  held  by  persons 
in  her  most  intimate  confidence.     The   Princess   a]i])eared  in 
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the  end  to  be  entirely  convinced,  and  dismissed  him  with 
a  serene  and  affable  look.  She  was  sincere  ;  but  those 
around  her,  and  the  horrible  excesses  of  the  papers  written  bv 
^larat  *  and  the  Jacobins,  soon  drove  her  back  to  her  baneful 
resolutions. 

On  another  occasion  she  said  to  Dumouriez,  in  the  presence 
of  the  King,  "  You  see  me  very  sad.  I  dare  not  approach 
the  window  which  looks  into  the  garden.  Yesterday  evening 
I  went  to  the  window  towards  the  court,  just  to  take  a  little 
air  ;  a  gunner  of  the  guard  addressed  me  in  terms  of  vulgar 
abuse,  adding.  '  How  I  should  like  to  see  your  head  on  the 
point  of  my  bayonet  !  '  In  this  horrid  garden  you  see  on 
one  side  a  man  mounted  on  a  chair,  reading  aloud  the  most 
abominable  calumnies  against  us  ;  on  the  other,  a  military 
man  or  an  abbé  dragged  through  one  of  the  basins,  over- 
whelmed with  abuse,  and  beaten  ;  whilst  others  are  playing 
at  ball  or  quietly  walking  about.  What  an  abode  !  What 
a  people  !  "  f 

Thus,  by  a  kind  of  fatality,  the  supposed  intentions  of  the 
palace  excited  the  distrust  and  the  fury  of  the  people,  and 
the  uproar  of  the  people  increased  the  anxiety  and  the  impru- 
dence of  the  palace.  Despair  therefore  reigned  within  and 
without.  But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  did  not  a  candid  explana- 
tion put  an  end  to  so  many  evils  ?  Why  did  not  the  palace 
comprehend  the  fears  of  the  people  ?  Why  did  not  the  people 
comprehend  the  afflictions  of  the  palace  ?  But  why  are  men 
men  ?  At  this  last  question  we  must  pause,  submissively  resign 
ourselves  to  human  nature,  and  pursue  our  melancholy  story. 

Leopold  II.  was  dead.  The  pacific  dispositions  of  that 
Prince  were  to  be  regretted  for  the  tranquillity  of  Europe, 
and  the  same  moderation  could  not  be  hoped  for  from  his 
successor  and  nephew,  the  King  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary. 
Gustavus,  King  of  Sweden,  had  just  been  assassinated  during 
an  entertainment.^  The  enemies  of  the  Jacobins  attributed 
this  murder  to  them  ;  but  it  was  fully  proved  to  be  the  crime 
of  the  nobility,  humbled  by  Gustavus  in  the  last  Swedish 
Revolution.  Thus  the  nobility,  who  in  France  cried  out 
against  the  revolutionaiy  fury  of  the  people,  gave  in  the 
North  an  example  of  what  it  had  formerly  been  itself,  and 
of  what  it  still  was  in  countries  where  civilization  was  least 

*  See  Appendix  NNN. 

t  Dnmouriez's  Memoirs,  Look  iii.  chap.  6,  hut  see  Appendix  000. 

X  "Gustavus  III.,  King  of  Sweden,  was  horn  in  1746,  and  assassinated  by 
Ankarstrom,  at  a  masked  ball  at  Stockholm,  on  the  night  of  March  15,  1792." — 
Encyclopœdia  Americana. 
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advanced.  What  an  example  I'or  Louis  XVI.,  and  wliat 
a  lesson,  if  at  the  moment  he  could  have  comprehended 
it  !  The  death  of  Gustavus  thwarted  the  enterprise  which 
he  had  meditated  against  France — an  enterprise  for  which 
C-atherine  was  to  furnish  soldiers,  and  Spain  subsidies.  It 
is  doubtful,  however,  if  the  perfidious  Catherine  would  have 
performed  her  ])romise  ;  and  the  death  of  Ciustavus,  from 
which  most  imj)ortant  consequences  were  anticipated,  was 
in  reality  a  very  insignificant  event.* 

Delessart  had  been  impeached  on  account  of  the  feeble 
tone  of  his  despatches.  It  was  not  consonant  either  with 
the  disposition  or  the  interest  of  Dumouriez  to  treat  feebly 
with  the  powers.  The  last  despatches  appeared  to  satisfy 
Louis  XVI.  on  account  of  their  aptness  and  their  firmness. 
M.  de  Noailles,  ambassador  at  Vienna,  and  by  no  means  a 
sincere  servant,  sent  his  resignation  to  Dumouriez,  saying 
that  he  had  no  hope  of  making  tlie  head  of  the  empire  listen 
to  the  language  that  had  just  been  dictated  to  him.  Dumou- 
riez lost  no  time  in  communicating  the  circumstance  to  the 
Assembly,  which,  indignant  at  this  resignation,  immediately 
passed  a  decree  of  accusation  against  M.  de  Noailles.  A 
new  ambassador  was  instantly  sent  with  fresh  despatches. 
Two  days  afterwards  Noailles  recalled  his  resignation,  and 
sent  the  categorical  answer  which  he  had  required  from  the 
Court  of  Vienna. 

Among  all  the  faults  committed  by  the  powers,  this  note 
of  M.  de  Cobentzel's  is  one  of  the  most  impolitic.  M.  de 
Cobentzel  insisted,  in  the  name  of  his  Court,  on  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  French  monarchy  on  the  bases  fixed  by 
the  royal  declaration  of  the  23rd  of  June  1789.  This  was 
equivalent  to  recjuiring  the  re-establishment  of  the  three 
orders,  the  restitution  of  the  property  of  the  clergy,  and 
that  of  the  Comtat-Venaissin  to  the  Pope.  The  Austrian 
minister,  moreover,  demanded  the  restoration  of  the  domains 
in  Alsace,  with  all  their  feudal  rights,  to  the  princes  of 
the  empire.  In  order  to  propose  such  conditions,  a  man 
must  have  known  nothing  of  France  unless  through  the 
medium  of  the  passions  of  Coblentz.  It  was  demanding  at 
once  the  destruction  of  a  constitution  sworn  to  by  the  King 
and  the  nation,  and  the  repeal  of  a  decisive  determination 
in  regard  to  Avignon.  Lastly,  it  was  imposing  the  necessity 
of  bankruptcy  by  the  restitution  of  the  possessions  of  the 
clei'gy   already   sold.     Besides,   what   right   had  the    Emperor 

*  See  Appendix  VVV, 
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to  claim  such  a  submission  ?  What  right  luad  he  to  interfere 
in  our  affairs  ?  What  complaint  had  he  to  make  for  the 
princes  of  Alsace,  since  their  domains  were  enclosed  by 
the  French  territory,  and  must  of  course  submit  to  the  same 
laAvs  as  that  ? 

The  first  movement  of  the  King  and  Diimouriez  was  to 
hasten  to  the  Assembly  and  to  communicate  to  it  this  note. 
The  Assembly  was  indignant,  and  justly  so.  The  cry  for 
war  was  universal.  But  Dumouriez  did  not  inform  the 
Assembly  that  Austria,  which  he  had  threatened  with  a  fresh 
revolution  at  Liege,  had  sent  an  agent  to  treat  with  him 
on  that  subject  ;  that  the  language  of  this  agent  was  totally 
different  from  that  held  at  this  moment  by  the  Austrian 
ministry  ;  and  that  this  note  was  evidently  the  effect  of  a 
sudden  and  suggested  resolution.  The  Assembly  annulled 
the  decree  of  accusation  passed  against  Noailles,  and  de- 
manded a  speedy  report.  The  King  could  no  longer  recede. 
That  fatal  war  was  at  length  on  the  point  of  being  declared. 
In  no  case  could  it  be  favourable  to  his  interests.  If 
victorious,  the  French  would  become  more  urgent  and  more 
inexorable  relative  to  the  observance  of  the  new  law.  If 
vanquished,  they  would  find  fault  with  the  government,  and 
accuse  it  of  having  feebly  carried  on  the  war. 

Louis  XVI.  was  perfectly  aware  of  this  double  danger,  and 
this  resolution  was  one  of  those  which  were  most  painful  to 
him.*  Dumouriez  drew  up  his  report  with  his  usual  celerity, 
and  carried  it  to  the  King,  who  kept  it  three  days.  It  became 
a  question  whether  the  King,  obliged  to  take  the  initiative 
with  the  Assembh^,  would  urge  it  to  declare  war,  or  whether  he 
would  content  himself  wdtli  consulting  it  on  this  subject,  in 
announcing  that,  agreeably  to  the  injunctions  given,  France 
was  in  a  state  of  war.  The  ministers  Koland  and  Clavières 
were  in  favour  of  the  former  procedure.  The  orators  of  the 
Gironde  likewise  supported  it,  and  were  for  dictating  the 
speech  from  the  throne.  Louis  XVI.  felt  repugnance  to 
declare  war,  and  preferred  declaring  the  country  in  a  state  of 
war.  The  difference  was  unimportant  ;  yet  to  his  mind  the 
one  was  ])ref érable  to  the  other.  Dumouriez,  whose  mind  was 
more  easily  made  up,  listened  to  none  of  the  ministers;  and 
supported  by  Degraves,  Lacoste,  and  Duranthon,  caused  the 
King's  opinion  to  be  adopted.  This  was  his  first  quarrel  with 
the  (lironde.  The  King  com]Wsed  his  s]')eech  himself,  and  re- 
paired ill  ])erson  to  the  Assembly,  followed  l)y  all  his  ministers. 

*  See  Appendix  QQQ, 
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A  consid('ra])U'  concourse  of  spectators  added  to  tlie  effect  of 
this  sitting-,  wliicli  was  about  to  decide  the  fate  of  France  and 
of  Europe.  '^^I'lie  King's  features  appeared  careworn,  and  in- 
dicated deep  tlioiig'lit.  Dumouriez  read  a  detaik^d  report  of 
the  negotiations  of  France  witli  the  empire  ;  he  showed  tliat 
the  treaty  of  1 7 56  was  de  facto  broken,  and  tliat  according  to 
the  last  iiltiniatinu  l^Vance  was  in  a  state  of  tvar.  He  added, 
that  tlie  King  liaving  no  other  leg.il  medium  for  consulting 
the  Assembly  but  the  formal  proposal  of  war,  submitted  to 
consult  in  that  manner.  Louis  XVI.  then  spoke  with  dignity, 
but  with  a  faltering  voice.*  "Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "you 
have  just  heard  the  result  of  the  negotiations  in  which  I  have 
been  engaged  with  the  Court  of  Vieinia.  The  conclusions  of 
the  report  have  been  unanimously  approved  by  my  council  : 
I  have  myself  adopted  them.  They  are  conformable  with  the 
wish  which  the  National  Assembly  has  several  times  expressed, 
and  with  the  sentiments  communicated  to  me  by  a  great  number 
of  citizens  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  :  all  would  rather 
have  war  than  see  the  dignity  of  the  French  people  any  longer 
insulted,  and  the  national  security  threatened. 

"  Having  previously,  as  it  was  my  duty,  employed  all  possible 
means  to  maintain  peace,  I  now  come,  agreeably  to  the  terms 
of  the  constitution,  to  propose  to  the  National  Assembly  war 
against  the  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia." 

This  proposal  was  most  warmly  received  :  shouts  of  "  Vive 
le  Roi  !  "  resounded  on  all  sides.  The  Assembly  answered  that 
it  would  deliberate,  and  that  the  King  should  be  apprized  by  a 
message  of  the  result  of  the  deliberation.  A  most  stormy  dis- 
cussion immediately  commenced,  and  continued  till  the  night 
was  far  advanced.  The  reasons  already  given  pro  aiid  con 
were  here  repeated  ;  the  decree  was  at  length  passed,  and  war 
resolved  upon  by  a  great  majority. 

"Considering,"  said  the  Assembl}'',  "that  the  Court  of 
Vienna,  in  contempt  of  treaties,  has  not  ceased  to  grant  open 
protection  to  French  rebels  ;  that  it  has  provoked  and  formed 
a  concert  with  several  powers  of  Europe  against  the  indepen- 
dence and  the  safety  of  the  French  nation  ; 

*  "  I  was  present  at  the  sitting  in  wliich  Louis  was  forced  to  a  measure  which 
was  necessarily  painful  to  him  fur  many  reasons.  His  features  were  not  expres- 
sive of  his  thoughts,  but  it  was  not  from  dissimulation  that  he  concealed  them  ; 
a  mixture  of  resignation  and  dignity  repressed  in  him  every  outward  sign  of  his 
sentiments.  On  entering  the  Assembly  he  looked  to  the  right  and  left  with 
that  kind  of  vacant  curiosity  wliich  is  not  unusual  with  persons  who  are  so  short- 
sighted that  their  eyes  seem  to  be  of  no  use  to  them.  He  proposed  war  in  the 
same  tone  of  voice  as  he  might  liave  used  in  requiring  the  most  indill'erent  decree 
possible." — Madame  de  StacVs  Memoirs. 
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'*  That  Francis  !..  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,*  has,  by 
his  notes  of  the  iStli  of  March  and  the  7th  of  April  last,  refused 
to  renounce  this  concert  ; 

"  That  notwithstanding  the  proposal  made  to  him  by  the  note 
of  the  iith  of  March  1 792,  to  reduce  the  troops  upon  the 
frontiers,  on  both  sides,  to  the  peace  establishment,  he  lias 
continued  and  augmented  his  hostile  preparations  ; 

"  That  he  has  formally  attacked  the  sovereignty  of  the 
French  nation,  by  declaring  his  determination  to  support  the 
pretensions  of  the  German  princes  holding  possessions  in 
France,  to  Avhom  the  French  nation  has  not  ceased  to  offer 
indemnities  ; 

''  That  he  has  sought  to  divide  the  French  citizens,  and  to 
arm  them,  one  against  the  other,  by  offering  to  support  the 
malcontents  in  concert  with  the  other  powers  ; 

'•  Considering,  lastly,  that  the  refusal  to  answer  the  last 
despatches  of  the  King  of  the  French  leaves  no  hope  of  obtain- 
ing an  amicable  redress  of  these  various  grievances  by  means 
of  an  amicable  negotiation,  and  is  equivalent  to  a  declaration 
of  war,  the  Assembly  declares  that  it  is  compelled,"  &c.  &c. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  this  cruel  war.  which  for  so  long 
a  period  afflicted  Europe,  was  not  provoked  by  France,  but  by 
the  foreign  powers.  France,  in  declaring  it,  did  no  more  than 
recognize  by  a  decree  the  state  in  which  she  had  been  placed. 
Condorcet  was  directed  to  draw  up  an  exposition  of  the  motives 
of  the  nation.  History  ought  to  preserve  this  paper,  an  admir- 
able model  of  reasoning  and  moderation. f 

The  war  occasioned  general  joy.  The  patriots  beheld  in  it 
the  end  of  those  apprehensions  which  they  felt  on  account  of 
the  emigration  and  the  wavering  conduct  of  the  King.  The 
moderates,  alarmed  by  divisions,  hoped  that  the  common  danger 
would  put  an  end  to  them,  and  that  the  fields  of  battle  would 
absorb  all  the  turbulent  spirits  generated  by  the  Revolution. 
Some  Fenillans  alone,  glad  to  find  faults  in  the  Assembly,  re- 
proached it  with  having  violated  the  constitution,  according  to 
which,  France  ought  never  to  be  in  a  state  of  aggression.  It  is 
but  too  evident  that  here  France  was  not  the  assailant.  Thus 
war  was  the  general  wisli  of  all  excepting  the  King  and  a  few 
discontented  ]iersons. 

liafayette  ]ire])ared  to  serve  his  country  bravely  in  this  new 
career.  It  was  he  who  was  more  particularly  charged  with 
the  execution  of  tlu^  plan  conceived  by  Dumouriez.  and  a|)]);i- 
rently  ordered  by    Degraves.      Dumouriez   had  Justly   Haltered 

*  Francis  I.  was  not  yet  elected  Emperor.  +  Sec  Appendix  RRR.^ 
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liiniseH',  and  given  all  tlic  patriots  reason  to  hope,  that  the 
invasion  of  the  Netherlands  would  be  an  easy  task.  That 
country,  recently  agitated  by  a  revolution,  wliich  Austria  had 
suppressed,  might  naturally  be  expected  to  be  disposed  to  rise 
on  the  first  a]ipearance  of  the  French,  and  then  would  be 
fulfilled  the  warning  of  the  Assembly  to  the  sovereigns — "  If 
you  send  us  war.  we  will  send  you  back  liberty."  It  was, 
moreover,  the  execution  of  the  plan  conceived  by  Dumouriez, 
which  consisted  in  extending  the  i^'rench  territory  to  its  natural 
frontiers. 

Rochambeau  commanded  the  army  close  to  the  scene  of 
action  ;  but  he  could  not  be  charged  with  this  operation  on 
account  of  his  peevish  and  discontented  disposition,  and  more 
especially  because  he  was  less  fitted  than  Lafayette  for  an 
invasion  half  military,  half  j'opular.  It  was  wished  that 
Lafayette  might  have  the  general  command  ;  but  Dumouriez 
refused  to  comply,  no  doubt  from  ill-will.  He  alleged  as  a 
reason,  that  it  was  impossible  in  the  presence  of  a  marshal  to 
give  the  chief  command  of  that  expedition  to  a  mere  general. 
He  said,  moreover,  and  this  reason  was  not  quite  so  bad,  that 
Lafayette  was  suspected  by  the  Jacobins  and  by  the  Assembly. 
It  is  certain  that,  young,  active,  the  only  one  of  all  the  generals 
who  was  beloved  by  his  army,  Lafayette  was  a  terror  to  over- 
heated imaginations,  and  furnished  occasion,  by  his  influence, 
to  the  calumnies  of  the  malignant.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he 
cheerfully  offered  to  execute  the  plan  of  the  ministry,  at  once 
diplomatic  and  military  :  he  demanded  fifty  thousand  men, 
with  whom  he  proposed  to  push  forward  by  Namur  and  the 
Meuse  to  Liege,  the  possession  of  which  would  make  him 
master  of  the  Netherlands. 

This  ])lan  was  judicious,  and  it  was  approved  by  Dumouriez. 
War  had  been  declared  only  a  few  days.  Austria  had  not  had 
time  to  cover  her  possessions  in  the  Netherlands,  and  success 
appeared  certain.  Accordingly  Lafayette  was  ordered  at  first 
to  advance  with  ten  thousand  men  from  Givet  to  Namur,  and 
from  Namur  to  Liege  or  Brussels.  He  was  to  be  followed 
immediately  by  his  whole  army.  While  he  was  executing  this 
movement  Lieiitenant  -  General  Biron  was  to  set  out  from 
A'alenciennes  with  ten  thousand  men.  and  to  march  upon 
Mons.  Another  oificei-  had  orders  to  proceed  to  Tournay,  and 
to  take  possession  of  it  immediately.  These  movements,  con- 
ducted by  ofliicers  of  llochambeau's,  were  intended  to  support 
and  mask  the  real  attack  committed  to  Lafayette. 

The  orders  given  to  this  effect  were  to  be  executed  between 
i\yd  20th  of  April  and  the  2nd  of  INIay.     Biron  commenced  his 
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luarcli,  lel't  \'alencieiincs,  made  liiniseli'  master  of  Qiiievrahi, 
and  found  a  few  hostile  detachments  near  Mons.  All  at  once 
two  regiments  of  dragoons,  though  not  in  presence  of  the 
enemy,  cried  out.  "  We  are  betrayed  !  "  betook  themselves  to 
flight,  and  were  followed  by  the  whole  army.  In  vain  the 
ofiicers  strove  to  stop  the  fugitives  ;  they  threatened  to  shoot 
them,  and  continued  their  flight.  The  camp  was  given 
up,  and  all  the  military  effects  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
imperialists. 

While  this  event  was  occurring  at  Mons,  Theobald  Dillon 
left  Lille,  according  to  a  preconcerted  plan,  with  two  thousand 
infantry  and  a  thousand  horse.  In  the  very  same  hour  that 
Biron's  disaster  happened,  the  cavalry,  at  the  sight  of  some 
Austrian  troops,  gave  way,  crying  out  that  it  was  betrayed.  It 
hui'ried  the  infantry  along  with  it,  and  again  the  whole  of  the 
baggage  was  abandoned  to  the  enemy.  Theobald  Dillon  and 
an  oflicer  of  engineers  named  Berth  ois  were  min-dered  by  the 
soldiers  and  the  populace  of  Lille,  who  insisted  that  they  were 
traitors. 

Meanwhile  Lafayette,  apprized  too  late  of  these  circumstances, 
had  proceeded  from  Metz  to  Givet,  after  encountering  extreme 
difficulties,  and  by  roads  that  were  scarcely  passable.  Nothing 
but  the  ardour  of  his  troops  enabled  him  to  perform  in  so  short 
a  time  the  considerable  distance  which  he  had  traversed.  There, 
learning  the  disasters  of  Rochambeau's  ofiicers,  he  thought  it 
right  to  halt. 

This  intelligence  produced  a  general  agitation.  It  was 
natural  to  suppose  that  these  two  events  had  been  concerted, 
judging  from  their  coincidence  and  their  simultaneous  occur- 
rence. All  the  parties  accused  one  another,  '^.ilie  Jacobins  and 
the  furious  patriots  insisted  that  there  was  a  design  to  betray 
the  cause  of  liberty.  Dumouriez,  not  accusing  Lafayette,  but 
suspecting  the  Feuillans,  conceived  that  there  had  been  a 
scheme  to  thwart  his  plan,  in  order  to  make  him  unpopular. 
Lafayette  complained,  but  less  bitterly  than  his  ]3arty,  that 
he  had  been  directed  too  late  to  commence  his  marcli,  and 
that  he  had  not  been  furnished  with  all  the  means  necessary 
for  accomplishing  it.  The  Feuillans,  moreover,  reported  that 
Dumouriez  had  designed  to  ruin  Kochambeau  and  Lafayette  by 
chalking  out  a  plan  for  them  without  giving  them  the  means 
of  executing  it.  Such  an  intention  was  not  to  be  su]iposed  ; 
for  Dumouriez,  in  step])ing  beyond  the  duty  of  minister  for 
foreign  affairs  in  order  to  form  a  plan  of  campaign,  incurred  a 
grievous  risk  in  case  of  its  failure.  Besides,  the  project  of 
gaining  Belgium  for  France  and  liberty  formed  part  of  a  plan 
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wliicli  he  had  hnig  iiu'tlitatcd  :  how  tlu'ii  could  it  he  imag-incd 
that  he  wished  to  make  it  miscarry  ?  It  was  evident  that  in 
this  case  neither  the  minister  nor  tlie  generals  could  be  in- 
sincere, because  they  were  all  interested  in  succeeding.  But 
parties  always  put  persons  in  the  place  of  circumstances,  that 
thev  mav  throw  upon  some  one  the  blame  of  the  disasters 
which  befall  them. 

Degraves,  alarmed  at  the  tumult  excited  by  the  recent 
military  events,  determined  to  resign  an  office  which  had  long 
been  too  arduous  for  him  ;  and  Dumouriez  was  wrong  in  not 
undertaking  it.  Louis  XVI.,  still  under  the  sway  of  the 
Gironde,  gave  that  department  to  Servan,  an  old  soldier,  known 
for  his  patriotic  opinions.*  This  choice  gave  increased  strength 
to  the  Gironde,  which  found  itself  almost  in  a  majority  in  the 
council,  having  Servan.  (Jlavières,  and  Roland  at  its  disposal. 
From  that  moment  discord  began  to  prevail  among  the  ministers. 
The  Gironde  daily  became  more  distritstful,  and  consequently 
more  urgent  for  demonstrations  of  sincerity  on  the  part  of 
Louis  XVI.  Dumouriez,  who  was  but  little  guided  b}'  opinions, 
and  who  was  touched  by  the  confidence  of  the  King,  always 
took  his  part.  Lacoste,  who  was  strongl)"  attached  to  the  Prince, 
did  the  same.  Duranthon  was  neuter,  and  had  no  preference 
but  for  the  weakest  parties.  Servan,  Olavières,  and  Roland 
were  inflexible.  Filled  with  the  fears  of  their  friends,  they 
daily  showed  themselves  more  impracticable  and  inexorable  at 
the  council. 

Another  circumstance  completed  the  rupture  between  ]3u- 
mouriez  and  the  principal  members  of  the  Gironde.  Dumouriez. 
on  accepting  the  ministry  for  foreign  affairs,  had  demanded 
six  millions  for  secret  services,  and  insisted  that  he  should  not 
be  called  upon  to  account  for  the  exj^enditure  of  that  sum.  The 
Feuillans  had  opposed  this  ;  but  through  the  influence  of  the 
Gironde  his  demand  proved  triumphant,  and  the  six  millions 
were  granted.  Petion  had  applied  for  funds  for  the  police  of 
Paris  :  Dumouriez  had  allowed  him  thirty  thousand  francs  per 
month  ;  but  ceasing  to  be  a  Girondin,  he  permitted  only  one 
payment  to  be  made.  On  tlie  other  hand,  it  was  learnt  or 
suspected  that  he  had  just  spent  one  hundred  thousand  francs 
upon  his  pleasures.  Roland,  around  whom  rallied  the  Gironde, 
was,  with  all  his  friends,  highly  indignant  at  this  circumstance. 

*  "Servan  was  born  at  Romano  in  1741,  and  died  in  Paris  in  1808.  'He 
was.'  says  Madame  Roland,  'an  honest  man  in  the  fullest  signification  of  the 
term  ;  an  enlightened  patriot,  a  brave  .soUlier,  and  an  active  minister  ;  he  stood 
in  need  of  nothing  but  a  more  .sober  imagination  and  a  more  ilexible  mind.'  " — 
Scott' n  Life  of  Napoleon. 
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The  ministers  dined  with  one  another  by  turns,  for  the  purpose 
of  conversing  on  ]iubHc  alVairs.  ^\' hen  they  met  at  the  house 
of  Koland,  it  was  in  the  presence  of  liis  wife  and  all  his  friends  ; 
and  we  may  say  that  the  council  was  then  held  by  the  (iironde 
itself.  It  was  at  such  a  meeting  that  remonstrances  were  made 
to  Dumouriez  on  the  nature  of  his  secret  expenses.  At  first  he 
replied  with  gaiety  and  good-humour,  afterwards  lost  his  tem- 
per, and  quarrelled  decidedly  with  Roland  and  the  Girondins. 
He  ceased  to  attend  at  these  accustomed  parties,  and  alleged 
as  his  reason  that  he  would  not  talk  of  public  affairs  either 
before  a  woman  or  before  lioland's  friends.  He  nevertheless 
went  occasionally  to  Roland's,  but  either  said  very  little  or  no- 
thing at  all  concerning  business.  Another  discussion  widened 
still  further  the  breach  between  him  and  the  Girondins.  Guadet, 
the  most  petulant  of  his  party,  read  a  letter,  proposing  that  the 
ministers  should  induce  the  King  to  choose  for  his  spiritual 
director  a  priest  who  had  taken  the  oath.  Dumouriez  main- 
tained that  the  ministers  could  not  interfere  in  the  religious 
exercises  of  the  King.  He  was  supported,  it  is  true,  by 
Vergniaud  and  Gensonné  ;  but  the  quarrel  was  not  the  less 
violent,  and  a  rupture  became  inevitable. 

The  newspapers  commenced  the  attack  upon  Dumouriez. 
The  Feuillans,  who  were  already  leagued  against  him.  then 
found  themselves  aided  by  the  Jacobins  and  the  Girondins. 
Dumouriez,  assailed  on  all  sides,  firmly  confronted  the  storm, 
and  caused  severe  measures  to  be  taken  against  some  of  the 
joiirnalists. 

A  decree  of  accusation  had  already  been  directed  against 
Marat,  author  of  the  Ami  du  Peuple;  an  atrocious  work, 
in  which  he  openly  advocated  murder,  and  heaped  the  most 
audacious  insults  on  the  royal  family,  and  on  all  who  were 
objects  of  sus])icion  to  his  frenzied  imagination.  To  counter- 
balance the  effect  of  this  measure,  a  decree  of  accusation  was 
obtained  against  Roy  ou.  who  was  the  author  of  the  Ami  de 
lîoi,  and  who  inveighed  against  the  republicans  with  the  same 
violence  that  Marat  displayed  against  tlie  royalists. 

For  a  long  time  ]iast  a  great  deal  had  been  said  concern- 
ing an  Austrian  committee.  The  patriots  talked  of  it  in  the 
city,  as  the  (h'leans  faction  was  talked  of  at  Court.  To  this 
committee  a  secret  and  mischievous  inlhience  was  attributed, 
which  was  exercised  through  tlu^  unnliiim  of  th(>  Queen.  If 
anything  resembling  an  Austrian  committee  had  existed  in 
the  time  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  there  was  nothing  of 
the  kind  under  the  Legislative.  At  the  former  i^eriod  an 
illustrious  personage,  who  held  an  appointment  in  the  Nether- 
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lands,  coinniiinicated  to  llic  Queen,  in  the  name  oi'  lier  i'amily, 
some  very  prudent  advice,  which  was  still  more  prudently 
commented  upon  by  the  French  intermediate  agent,  lîut 
under  the  Legislative  Assembly  these  private  communications 
had  ceased  ;  the  Queen's  family  had  continued  its  corre- 
spondence with  her,  but  never  omitted  to  recommend  patience 
and  resignation  to  her.  It  is  true  that  Bertrand  de  Molle- 
ville  and  ^lontmorin  still  paid  visits  to  the  palace  after  their 
removal  from  the  ministry.  It  was  against  them  that  all 
suspicions  were  directed,  and  they  were,  in  fact,  the  agents 
of  all  the  secret  commissions.  They  were  publicly  accused 
by  Carra  the  journalist.  Determined  to  prosecute  him  as  a 
calumniator,  they  summoned  him  to  produce  documents  in 
support  of  his  denunciation.  The  journalist  backed  himself 
by  three  deputies,  and  named  Chabot,  Merlin,  and  Bazire 
as  the  authors  of  the  particulars  which  he  had  published. 
Lari\Tière,  justice  of  the  peace,  who  was  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  the  King,  prosecuted  this  affair  Avith  great  courage,  and 
had  the  boldness  to  issue  a  summons  against  tlie  three  above- 
mentioned  deputies.  The  Assembly,  indignant  at  this  attack 
on  the  inviolability  of  its  members,  replied  to  the  justice  of 
peace  by  a  decree  of  accusation,  and  sent  the  iinfortunate 
Larivière  to  Orleans.* 

This  unlucky  attempt  served  only  to  increase  the  general 
agitation,  and  the  hatred  which  prevailed  against  the  Court. 
The  Gironde  no  longer  considered  itself  as  guiding  Louis  XYL, 
since  Dumouriez  had  established  his  influence  over  him,  and 
it  had  resumed  its  part  of  violent  opposition. 

The  new  constitutional  guard  of  the  King  had  been  recently 
formed.  Agreeably  to  the  law,  the  civil  establishment  also 
ought  to  have  been  composed  ;  but  the  nobility  would  not 
enter  into  it,  that  they  might  not  recognize  the  constitution 
by  filling  posts  which  it  had  created.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  a  determination  not  to  compose  it  of  new  men,  and 
it  was  abandoned.  "  How  will  you,  madam,"  wrote  Barnave 
to  the  Queen,  ''  continue  to  raise  the  least  doubt  in  those 
people  concerning  your  sentiments  ?  When  they  decree  you 
a  military  and  a  civil  establishment,  like  young  Achilles 
among  the  daughters  of  Lycomedes,  you  eagerly  grasp  the 
sword  and  put  away  mere  ornaments."  t  The  ministers  and 
Bertrand  himself  remonstrated  on  their  part  to  the  same 
])urpose  as  Barnave  ;  but  they  could  not  carry  their  point,  and 
the  composition  of  the  civil  establishment  was  abandoned. 

*  See  Appendix  SSS. 

t   Mémoires  de  Madame  Campa»,  tome  ii.  p.  154- 
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TJie  military  establisliincnt,  lurincd  agreeably  to  a  plan  pro- 
posed by  Delessart,  had  been  composed,  one-tliird  of  troops  of 
the  line,  and  two-thirds  of  young  citizens  selected  from  the 
national  guards.  This  c()m])osition  could  not  but  appear  satis- 
factory. But  the  ofHcers  and  the  soldiers  of  the  line  had  been 
chosen  in  such  a  manner  as  to  alarm  the  patriots.  Combined 
against  the  young  men  taken  from  the  national  guards,  they 
had  rendered  the  situation  of  the  latter  so  disagreeable  that 
most  of  them  had  been  obliged  to  retire.  The  vacancies  had 
soon  been  filled  up  by  trusty  men  :  the  number  of  this  guard 
had  been  singularly  increased  ;  and  instead  of  eighteen  hundred 
men  fixed  by  the  law,  the  number  had  been  swelled,  it  is  said, 
to  nearly  six  thousaTid.  Dumouriez  had  apprized  the  King 
of  this  circumstance,  and  he  always  replied  that  the  old  Due 
de  Brissac,  who  commanded  these  troops,  could  not  be  regarded 
as  a  conspirator. 

Meanwhile  the  conduct  of  the  new  guard  at  the  palace  and 
at  other  places  was  such  that  suspicions  were  expressed  in  all 
quarters,  and  the  clubs  took  up  the  subject.  At  the  same 
period  twelve  Swiss  hoisted  the  white  cockade  at  Neuilly  ; 
a  considerable  quantity  of  paper  was  burned  at  Sèvres  ;  *  and 
these  proceedings  gave  rise  to  serious  suspicions.  The  alarm 
then  became  general  ;  the  Assembly  declared  itself  permanent, 
as  though  it  was  still  the  time  when  thirty  thousand  men 
threatened  Paris.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  disturbances 
were  general  ;  that  the  nonjuring  priests  were  exciting  the 
people  in  the  southern  provinces,  and  abusing  the  secrecy  of 
confession  to  kindle  fanaticism  ;  that  the  concert  of  the  powers 
was  manifest  ;  that  J^-ussia  was  on  the  ]5oint  of  joining  Austria  ; 
that  the  foreign  armies  became  threatening,  and  that  the  recent 
disasters  of  Lille  and  Mon  s  was  the  general  topic  of  conversa- 
tion. It  is,  moreover,  true  that  the  power  of  the  people  excites 
little  confidence,  that  it  is  never  believed  till  it  has  been  exer- 
cised, and  that  an  irregular  multitude,  how  numerous  soever 
it  may  be,  cannot  counterbalance  the  force  of  six  thousand 
men  armed  and  disciplined. 

The  Assembly  therefore  lost  no  time  in  declaring  itself 
permanent,  and  it  caused  an  accurate  report  to  be  drawn  up 
respecting  the  composition  of  the  King's  military  establish- 
ment, and  the  number,  choice,  and  conduct  of  those  who  com- 
posed it.  After  deciding  that  the  constitution  had  been  violated, 
it  issued  a  decree  for  disbanding  the  guard,  and  another  of 
accusation  against  the  J)uc   de   Brissac,  and   sent  both   these 
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decrees  for  the  royal  sanction.  ^Flie  Kinj^-  was  disposed  at  first 
to  affix  his  veto.  Diiniouriez  reminded  him  of  the  dismissal 
of  his  life-guards,  who  had  been  much  longer  in  his  service 
than  his  new  military  household,  and  exhorted  him  to  make 
this  second  and  much  less  diflicult  sacrifice,  lie  recapitulated, 
besides,  the  positive  faults  committed  by  his  guard,  and 
obtained  the  execution  of  the  decree.  13ut  he  immediately 
insisted  on  its  recomposition  ;  and  the  King,  either  returning 
to  his  former  •])olicy  of  appearing  to  be  oppressed,  or  relying 
upon  this  disbanded  guard,  whose  pay  he  secretly  continued, 
refused  to  replace  it,  and  was  thus  exposed  without  protection 
to  the  popular  fury. 

The  Gironde,  despairing  of  the  King's  sincerity,  followed  up 
its  attack  with  perseverance.  It  had  already  issued  a  new 
decree  against  the  priests,  instead  of  that  which  the  King  had 
refused  to  sanction.  As  reports  of  their  factious  conduct  were 
continually  arriving,  it  pronounced  the  sentence  of  banishment 
upon  them.  The  designation  of  the  culprits  was  difficult  ;  and 
as  this  measure,  like  all  those  of  safety,  rested  upon  suspicion, 
it  was  according  to  their  notoriety  that  the  priests  were  judged 
and  banished.  On  the  denunciation  of  twenty  active  citizens, 
and  with  the  approbation  of  the  directory  of  the  district,  the 
directory  of  the  department  pronounced  sentence.  The  con- 
demned priest  was  obliged  to  leave  the  canton  in  twenty-four 
hours,  the  department  in  three  days,  and  the  kingdom  in  a 
month.  If  he  was  indigent,  three  livres  a  day  were  granted 
him  till  he  reached  the  frontiers. 

This  severe  law  proved  the  increasing  irritation  of  the 
Assembly.  It  was  immediately  followed  by  another.  Servan, 
the  minister,  without  having  received  any  orders  from  the 
King,  or  consulting  his  colleagues,  proposed  that  on  the 
approaching  anniversaiy  of  the  Federation  of  the  14th  of  July 
there  should  be  formed  a  camp  of  twenty  thousand  federalists, 
destined  to  protect  the  Assembly  and  the  capital.  It  may 
easily  be  conceived  with  what  enthusiasm  this  plan  was  hailed 
by  the  majority  of  the  Assembly,  consisting  of  Girondins.  At 
this  moment  the  power  of  the  latter  was  at  its  height.  They 
governed  the  Assembly,  where  the  constitutionalists  and  the 
republicans  were  in  a  minority,  and  where  those  who  called 
themselves  impartial  were,  as  at  all  times,  but  indifferent 
persons,  ever  more  comphdng  the  more  powerful  the  majority 
became.  Moreover,  they  had  Paris  at  their  beck,  through 
Petion,  the  mayor,  who  was  wholly  devoted  to  them.  Their 
plan  was,  by  means  of  the  proposed  camp,  without  personal 
ambition,  but  from  ambition  of  party  and  of  opinion,  to  make 
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themselves  masters  of  tlie  King-,  and  to  forestall  his  suspicious 
intentions. 

No  sooner  was  Servan's  ])roposal  known  than  Dumonriez 
asked  him,  in  full  council,  and  witli  the  strongest  emphasis,  in 
what  character  he  made  such  a  ]>ro])osition.  He  replied,  that 
it  was  in  the  character  of  a  private  individual.  "  In  that  case," 
replied  Dumouriez,  "  you  should  not  put  after  the  name  of 
Servan  the  title  of  minister  at  war."  The  dispute  became  so 
warm,  that  but  for  the  King's  presence,  blood  would  probably 
have  been  s])ilt  in  the  council.  iServan  offered  to  withdraw 
his  motion  ;  but  this  would  have  been  useless,  as  the  Assembly 
had  taken  it  up,  and  the  King,  instead  of  gaining  anything 
by  it,  would  have  appeared  to  exercise  a  violence  upon  his 
minister.  Dumouriez  therefore  opposed  this  ;  the  motion  was 
persevered  in,  and  was  combated  by  a  petition  signed  by  eight 
thousand  of  the  national  guard,  who  were  offended  because  it 
seemed  to  be  thought  that  their  service  was  insufficient  for  the 
protection  of  the  Assembly.  It  was  nevertheless  carried,  and 
sent  to  the  King.  Thus  there  were  two  important  decrees 
awaiting  his  sanction,  and  it  was  already  surmised  that  the 
King  would  refuse  his  adhesion  to  them.  In  this  case  the 
Assembly  was  prepared  to  pass  a  definitive  resolution  a^'ainst 
him. 

Dumouriez  maintained,  in  full  council,  that  this  measure 
would  be  fatal  to  the  throne,  but  still  more  so  to  the  Girondins, 
because  the  new  army  would  be  formed  under  the  influence 
of  the  most  violent  Jacobins.  He  nevertheless  added  that  it 
ought  to  be  adopted  by  the  King,  because  if  he  refused  to 
convoke  twenty  thousand  men  regularly  chosen,  forty  thou- 
sand would  spontaneously  rise  and  make  themselves  masters  of 
the  capital.  Dumouriez,  m.oreover,  declared  that  he  had  an 
ex])edient  for  annulling  this  measure,  and  which  he  would 
communicate  at  the  fitting  time.  In  like  manner  he  insisted 
that  the  decree  respecting  the  banishment  of  the  priests  ought 
to  be  sanctioned,  because  they  were  culpable,  and  besides, 
exile  would  withdraw  them  from  the  fury  of  their  enemies. 
Still  Jjouis  XVI.  hesitated,  and  replied  that  he  would  consider 
it  further.  At  the  same  council  Koland  insisted  on  reading, 
in  tlie  King's  presence,  a  letter  which  he  had  already  addressed 
to  liim,  and  which  it  was  consequently  superfluous  to  communi- 
cate to  him  a  second  time  viva  voce.  This  letter  had  been 
determined  upon  at  the  instigation  of  Madame  Roland,  and 
it  was  her  composition.  It  had  been  previously  proposed  that 
one  should  be  written  in  the  name  of  all  the  ministers.  They 
had  refused  ;  but  Madame  Roland  continued  to  urge  the  point 
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upon  her  husband,  till  he  resolved  to  take  the  step  in  his  own 
name.  To  no  purpose  did  Duranthon,  who  was  weak  but 
discreet,  object  \vith  reason  that  the  tone  of  his  letter,  so  far 
from  persuading  the  King,  would  only  sour  him  against  his 
ministers,  who  possessed  the  public  confidence,  and  that  a  fatal 
rupture  between  the  throne  and  the  popular  party  would  be 
the  result  of  it.  Roland  persisted,  agreeably  to  the  advice  of 
his  wife  and  his  friends.  The  Gironde,  in  fact,  was  bent  on 
coming  to  an  explanation,  and  preferred  a  rupture  to  an 
uncertainty. 

Roland  therefore  read  this  letter  to  the  King,  and  made 
him  listen,  in  full  council,  to  the  harshest  remonstrances.  This 
famous  letter  was  as  follows  : — 

"  Sire, — The  present  state  of  France  cannot  last  long.  It 
is  a  state  of  crisis,  the  violence  of  which  has  nearly  attained 
the  highest  degree  ;  it  must  terminate  in  a  catastrophe  which 
cannot  but  interest  your  Majesty  as  deeply  as  it  concerns 
the  whole  empire. 

"Honoured  by  your  confidence,  and  placed  in  a  post  which 
renders  truth  an  imperative  duty,  I  will,  venture  to  tell  the 
whole  truth  :  it  is  an  obligation  which  is  imjjosed  upon  me 
by  yourself. 

"  The  French  have  given  themselves  a  constitution,  which 
has  made  malcontents  and  rebels  :  nevertheless  the  majority 
of  the  nation  is  determined  to  uphold  that  constitution.  It  has 
sworn  to  defend  it  at  the  price  of  its  blood,  and  it  has  hailed 
with  joy  the  war  which  presented  a  powerful  medium  for 
securing  it.  The  minority,  however,  supported  by  hopes, 
has  united  all  its  efforts  to  gain  the  advantage.  Hence  that 
intestine  struggle  against  the  laAvs,  that  anarchy  wliich  good 
citizens  deplore,  and  of  which  the  malevolent  eagerly  avail 
themselves  to  calumniate  the  new  system.  Hence  that  divi- 
sion everywhere  diffused  and  everywhere  excited,  for  nowhere 
does  indifference  exist.  People  desire  either  the  triumph  or  a 
change  of  the  constitution.  They  act  either  to  maintain  or  to 
alter  it.  I  shall  abstain  from  examining  what  it  is  of  itself, 
in  order  to  consider  only  what  circumstances  require  ;  and 
expressing  myself  as  dispassionately  as  possible,  I  will  seek 
what  we  are  authorized  to  expect,  and  what  it  is  right  to 
fpTour. 

••  Your  Majesty  possessed  great  prerogatives  which  you  con- 
sidered as  pertaining  to  royalty.  Brought  up  in  the  idea  of 
retaining  them,  you  could  not  see  them  taken  from  you  with 
pleasure.      The  desire  of   recovering  them  was  therefore  as 
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natural  as  regret  on  seeing  them  annihilated.  These  senti- 
ments, inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  human  heart,  must  have 
entered  into  the  calculation  of  the  enemies  of  the  Eevolution  ; 
they  reckoned,  therefore,  upon  a  secret  favour,  till  circum- 
stances should  admit  of  a  declared  protection.  This  disposition 
could  not  escape  the  nation,  nor  fail  to  excite  its  jealousy. 

"Your  Majesty  has  therefore  been  constantly  under  the 
alternative  of  yielding  to  your  first  habits,  to  your  private 
affections,  or  of  making  sacrifices  dictated  by  philosophy,  and 
required  by  necessity  ;  consequently  of  encouraging  rebels  by 
alarming  the  nation,  or  of  appeasing  the  latter  by  uniting 
yourself  with  it.  Everything  has  its  time,  and  that  of  un- 
certainty has  at  length  arrived. 

"  Can  your  Majesty  at  the  present  day  ally  yourself  openly 
with  those  who  pretend  to  reform  the  constitution,  or  ought 
you  generously  to  strive  without  reserve  to  render  it  trium- 
phant ?  Such  is  the  real  question,  the  solution  of  which  the 
present  state  of  afi^airs  renders  inevitable.  As  for  that  highly 
metaphysical  one,  whether  the  French  are  ripe  for  liberty,  its 
discussion  is  not  to  the  purpose  here  ;  for  it  is  not  the  point  to 
judge  what  we  shall  become  in  a  century,  but  to  discover  what 
the  present  generation  is  capable  of. 

"Amidst  the  agitations  in  which  we  have  been  living  for 
four  years  past,  what  has  happened?  Privileges  burdensome 
to  the  people  have  been  abolished.  Ideas  of  justice  and 
equality  have  been  universally  diffused.  The  opinion  of  the 
rights  of  the  people  has  justified  the  feelings  of  its  rights. 
The  recognition  of  the  latter,  solemnly  proclaimed,  has  become 
a  sacred  doctrine  ;  the  hatred  inspired  for  ages  by  feudalism 
has  been  exasperated  by  the  manifest  opposition  of  most  of  the 
nobles  to  the  constitution,  which  destroys  that  system. 

"l)uring  the  first  year  of  the  Revolution  the  people  beheld 
in  those  nobles  men  odious  for  the  oppressive  privileges  which 
they  had  possessed,  but  whom  they  would  have  ceased  to  hate 
after  the  suppression  of  those  privileges,  if  the  conduct  of  the 
nobility  since  that  time  had  not  strengthened  eveiy  possible 
reason  for  dreading  it,  and  for  combating  it  as  an  irreconcil- 
able enemy. 

"Attachment  to  the  constitution  has  increased  in  the  like 
proportion.  Not  only  are  the  people  indebted  to  it  for  mani- 
fest benefits,  but  they  have  judged  that  it  was  preparing  for 
them  still  greater  ;  since  those  wlio  were  accustomed  to  make 
them  bear  all  the  burdens  were  striving  so  powerfully  to  over- 
throw or  to  modify  it. 

"  The  declaration  of  rights  is  become  a  political  gospel,  and 
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the  Krciicli  coiislit  iilioii  ;i  religion  l'or  which  the  people  are 
ready  to  perish. 

'•'riiiiszeal  has  sometimes  proceeded  so  far  as  to  take  the 
place  of  the  law  ;  and  when  the  latter  was  not  sufliciently  re- 
strictive to  repress  disturbers,  the  citizens  have  ventured  to 
punish  them  themselves. 

"Thus  it  is  that  the  property  of  emigrants  has  been  exposed 
to  ravages  instigated  by  revenge.  Hence,  too,  so  many  de- 
partments have  deemed  themselves  constrained  to  pursue 
severe  measures  against  the  priests  whom  public  opinion  had 
proscribed,  and  of  whom  it  would  have  made  victims. 

"■  In  this  collision  of  interests  the  sentiments  of  all  have 
taken  the  tone  of  passion.  The  country  is  not  a  word  which 
the  imagination  has  delighted  to  embellish.  It  is  a  being  to 
which  people  have  made  saciiiices,  to  which  they  are  becoming 
daily  more  and  more  strongly  attached  on  account  of  the 
anxieties  which  it  occasions,  winch  they  have  created  with 
mighty  efforts,  which  rises  from  amidst  alarms,  and  which  is 
loved  as  much  for  what  it  has  cost  as  for  what  is  hoped  from 
it.  All  the  attacks  made  upon  it  are  but  means  of  kindling 
f^nthusiasm  in  its  behalf.  To  what  a  height  will  this  enthu- 
siasm attain  at  the  moment  when  hostile  forces,  assembled 
without,  combine  with  internal  intrigues  for  the  purpose  of 
striking  the  most  fatal  blows  !  In  all  parts  of  the  empire  the 
ferment  is  extreme  ;  it  will  burst  forth  in  a  terrible  manner, 
unless  a  well-founded  confidence  in  the  intentions  of  your 
Majesty  can  at  length  allay  it  :  but  this  confidence  cannot  be 
established  upon  protestations  ;  it  can  no  longer  have  anything 
but  facts  for  its  basis. 

"It  is  evident  to  the  French  nation  that  its  constitution 
can  go  alone,  that  the  government  will  haive  all  the  strength 
that  is  necessary  for  it,  the  moment  that  your  Majesty, 
absolutely  bent  on  the  triumph  of  that  constitution,  shall 
support  the  Legislative  lîody  with  all  the  power  of  the  exe- 
cutive, shall  remove  all  pretext  for  the  alarm  of  the  people,  and 
take  away  all  hope  from  the  discontented. 

"  For  example,  two  important  decrees  have  been  passed. 
Both  essentially  concern  the  public  trancpiillity  and  the  welfare 
of  the  State.  The  delay  in  their  sanction  excites  distrust. 
If  it  be  further  prf)longed.  it  will  cause  discontent  ;  and  I  am 
obliged  to  confess  that,  in  the  present  effervescence  of  opinions, 
discontent  may  lead  to  any  consequences. 

"It  is  too  late  to  recede,  and  there  are  no  longer  any  means 
of  temporizing.  The  lievolution  is  accomplished  in  people's 
minds.     It  will  be  consummated  at  the  expense  of  their  blood, 
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and  cenuMited  willi  it.  if  ])nideiice  does  not  prevent  the  cala- 
mities wliicli  it  is  yet  possible  to  avoid. 

"  I  know  that  it  may  be  imagined  that  everything  may  be 
effected  and  everything  repressed  by  extreme  measures  ;  but 
Avhen  force  has  been  einploved  to  overawe  the  Assembly, 
when  terror  has  been  spread  throughout  Paris,  and  dissension 
and  stupor  in  its  environs,  all  France  will  rise  with  indig- 
nation, and  tearing  herself"  in  pieces  amidst  the  horrors  of  a 
civil  war.  will  develop  that  stern  energy  which  is  the  parent 
alike  of  ^■irtues  and  of  crimes,  and  is  always  fatal  to  those  by 
whom  it<  has  been  called  forth. 

'•The  welfare  of  the  State  and  the  ha])piness  of  your 
jMajesty  are  intimately  connected.  No  power  is  capable  of 
separating  Ihem.  (-ruel  ])angs  and  certain  calamities  will 
environ  your  throne,  if  it  is  not  placed  by  yourself  upon  the 
bases  of  the  constittttion,  and  strengthened  by  the  peace 
which  its  maintenance  must  at  length  procin*o  us.  Thus  the 
state  of  opinion,  the  course  of  events,  mcjtives  for  any  par- 
ticular line  of  policy,  the  interest  of  yotir  Majesty,  render 
indispensable  the  obligation  of  uniting  yourself  with  the 
Legislative  Body  and  responding  to  the  wish  of  the  nation, 
who  make  a  necessity  of  that  which  principles  present  as  a 
duty.  But  the  sensibility  natttral  to  this  affectionate  people 
is  ready  to  find  in  that  necessity  a  motive  for  gratitude. 
Yoti  have  been  cruelly  deceived.  Sire,  when  you  have  been 
filled  with  aversion  or  distrust  for  a  people  so  easily  touched. 
It  is  b}'^  being  kept  in  perpetual  uneasiness  that  you  yourself 
have  been  led  to  a  conduct  calctdated  to  alarm.  Let  them 
see  that  you  are  determined  to  aid  the  progress  of  that  con- 
stittition  to  which  tliey  have  attached  their  felicity,  and  you 
will  soon  become  the  object  of  their  thanksgiving. 

"  The  conduct  of  the  priests  in  many  places,  and  the  pretexts 
with  which  fanaticism  furnished  the  discontented,  have  caused 
a  wise  law  to  be  enacted  against  the  disturbers.  Be  pleased. 
Sire,  to  give  it  your  sanction.  The  public  tranquillity  claims 
it.  The  safety  of  the  priests  solicits  it.  If  this  law  be  not 
put  in  force,  the  departments  will  be  constrained  to  substitute 
for  it,  as  they  do  in  every  instance,  violent  measures,  and  the 
incensed  people  will,  for  want  of  it,  have  recourse  to  outrages. 

"The  attempts  of  our  enemies,  the  commotions  which  have 
broken  out  in  the  capital,  the  extreme  uneasiness  excited  by 
the  conduct  of  your  guard,  and  which  is  still  kept  u])  by 
the  testimonies  of  satisfaction  which  your  1\1  ajesty  has  been 
inditced  to  bestow  upon  it  in  a  ])roclamation  truly  impolitic 
under  existing  circumstances,  and  the  situation  of  Paris,  and 
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its  priixiinit V  In  Iln'  IVoiitiers.  have  caused  tlie  want  of  a 
camp  in  its  vicinity  to  be  felt.  'I'his  measure,  the  prudence 
and  urgency  ot"  whicli  have  struck  all  well-meaning  ])ers()ns, 
is  still  wailing  only  for  your  Majesty's  sanction.  Why  should 
delays  be  allowed  to  produce  the  appearance  of  reluctance, 
when  celerity  would  deserve  gratitude  ? 

"  Already^  have  the  proceedings  of  tlie  staff  of  the  national 
guard  of  Paris  against  this  measure  awakened  a  suspicion 
that  it  was  acting  from  superior  instigation.  Already  are 
the  declamations  of  certain  furious  demagogues  raising  sur- 
mises of  their  connection  wilh  the  parties  concerned  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  constitution.  Already  is  public  opinion 
compromizing  the  intentions  of  your  Majesty.  A  little  longer 
delay,  and  the  disa])pointed  i^eople  will  imagine  that  in  their 
King  they  behold  the  friend  and  accomplice  of  the  conspirators. 

''Gracious  Heaven!  hast  thou  stricken  with  blindness  the 
powers  of  the  earth,  and  are  they^  never  to  have  any  counsels 
but  such  as  shall  lead  tliem  to  perdition  ? 

"  I  know  that  the  austere  language  of  truth  is  seldom 
relished  near  the  throne.  I  know,  too,  that  it  is  because  it 
is  scarcely  ever  proclaimed  there  that  revolutions  are  be- 
come necessary  ;  and  above  all,  I  know  that  it  is  my  duty 
to  hold  such  language  to  your  Majesty,  not  only  as  a  citizen 
subject  to  the  laws,  but  as  a  minister  honoured  by  your 
confidence,  or  clothed  with  functions  which  suppose  it  ;  and 
I  know  nothing  that  can  prevent  me  from  performing  a 
duty  of  which  I  am  conscious. 

"  It  is  in  the  same  spirit  that  I  shall  repeat  my  represen- 
tations to  your  Majesty  on  the  utility  of  executing  the  law 
which  directs  that  there  shall  be  a  secretary  to  the  council. 
The  mere  existence  of  the  law  speaks  so  powerfully  that 
it  would  seem  that  the  execution  ought  to  follow  without 
delay  ;  but  it  is  of  importance  to  employ  all  the  means  of 
ensuring  to  the  deliberations  the  necessaiy  gravity,  discretion, 
and  maturity  ;  and  for  the  responsible  ministers  there  ought 
to  be  a  medium  of  recording  their  opinions.  Had  such  a 
medium  existed,  I  should  not  on  this  occasion  have  addressed 
myself  in  Avriting  to  your  Majesty. 

"  Life  is  not  a  consideration  with  the  man  who  prizes  his 
duties  above  all  things  ;  but  next  to  the  happiness  of  having 
performed  them,  the  highest  satisfaction  he  can  enjoy  is  that 
of  thinking  that  he  has  performed  them  faithfully  ;  which  is 
an  obligation  incumbent  on  the  ]:>ublic  man. 

(Signed)     •'  Koland. 

"  Paris,  Jane  10,  1792,  the  fourth  year  0/  liberty." 
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The  King  listened  to  this  lecture  with  the  utmost  patience, 
and  withdrew,  saying  that  he  would  communicate  his  in- 
tentions. 

Dumouriez  was  siimuHuied  t<>  the  ])alac('.  The  King  and 
Queen  were  togetlier.  •Oiiglit  we,"  said  they,  "to  endure 
any  longer  the  insolence  of  tliese  three  ministers  ?  "  "  No," 
replied  Dumouriez.  "  AVill  you  undertake  to  rid  us  ot" 
them?"  asked  the  King.  "Yes,  Sire,"  answered  the  bold 
minister;  "but  in  ordei-  to  succeed,  your  Majesty  must 
consent  to  one  condition.  I  have  become  unpopular,  and 
I  shall  make  myself  still  more  so  by  dismissing  three  col- 
leagues, the  leaders  of  a  powerful  party.  There  is  but  one 
way  of  persuading  the  public  that  they  are  not  dismissed 
on  account  of  their  patriotism."  "What  is  that?"  inquired 
the  King.  "It  is,"  replied  Dumouriez.  '-to  sanction  the 
two  decrees  ;  "  and  he  repeated  the  reasons  which  he  had 
already  given  in  full  council.  The  Queen  exchiimed  that 
the  condition  was  too  hard  :  but  Dumouriez  represented  to 
her  that  the  twenty  thousand  men  were  not  to  be  feared  ; 
that  the  decree  did  not  mention  the  place  where  they  were 
to  be  encamped  ;  that  they  might  be  sent  to  Soissons,  for 
instance  ;  that  there  they  might  be  employed  in  military  exer- 
cises, and  afterwards  marched  oil"  by  degrees  to  the  armies 
when  the  want  of  them  began  to  be  felt.  "  But  then,"  said 
the  King,  "it  is  necessary  that  you  should  be  minister  at  war." 
"  Notwithstanding  the  responsibility  I  consent  to  it,"  replied 
Dumouriez,  "  but  your  Majesty  must  sanction  the  decree 
against  the  priests.  I  cannot  serve  you  unless  at  that  price. 
This  decree,  so  far  from  being  injurious  to  the  ecclesiastics, 
will  place  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  popular  fury.  Your 
Majesty  could  do  no  other  tlian  oppose  the  first  decree  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly  which  prescribed  the  oath  ;  now 
you  can  no  longer  recede."  "  I  was  wrong  then,"  exclaimed 
Louis  XV'l.  ;  "I  must  not  commit  a  second  fault."  The 
Queen,  who  did  not  share  the  religious  scruples  of  her 
husband,  joined  Dumouriez.  ami  for  a  monx'nt  the  King 
appeared  to  comply. 

Dumouriez  ])ointed  out  the  new  ministers  to  supply  the 
])laces  of  Servan,  Clavières,  and  Rohmd.  These  were  jMourgues 
for  the  interior,  and  J3eaulieu  for  the  linances.  '^Fhe  war 
was  consigned  to  Dumouriez,  who  for  the  moment  held 
two  de])artments,  till  that  of  foreign  affairs  should  be  filled, 
^i'he  ordinance  was  immediately  issued,  and  on  the  13th, 
Roland,  Clavières,  and  Servan  received  their  official  dis- 
mission.    Jloland,   who  possessed  all  the   nerve  necessary  for 
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executing'  what  tlio  bold  s]nrit  of  liis  wife  was  capable  of 
conceiving,  repaired  immediately  to  the  Assembly,  and  read 
to  it  the  letter  which  he  had  written  to  the  King,  and  for 
which  he  was  dismissed.  This  step  was  certainly  allowable 
wlu'n  once  hostilities  were  declared  ;  but  as  a  promise  had 
been  given  to  the  King  to  keep  the  letter  secret,  it  was  by 
no  means  generous  to  read  it  publicly. 

The  Assembly  bestowed  tlie  greatest  applause  on  Roland's 
letter,  and  ordered  it  to  be  printed  and  sent  to  the  eighty-three 
departments.  It  declared,  moreover,  that  the  three  displaced 
ministers  carried  with  them  the  confidence  of  the  nation.  It 
was  at  this  very  moment  that  Dumouriez,  nothing  daunted, 
ventured  to  appear  in  the  tribune  with  his  new  title  of  minister 
at  war.  He  had  draAvn  up  in  the  utmost  haste  a  circumstantial 
report  of  the  state  of  the  army,  of  the  faults  of  the  administra- 
tion and  of  the  Assembly.  He  did  not  spare  those  whom  he 
knew  to  be  disposed  to  give  him  the  most  unfavourable  recep- 
tion. The  moment  he  appeared  he  was  assailed  with  violent 
hootings  by  the  Jacobins.  The  Feuillans  maintained  the  most 
profound  silence.  He  first  gave  an  account  of  a  slight  advan- 
tage gained  by  Lafayette,  and  of  the  death  of  Gouvion,  an 
officer,  a  deputy,  and  an  upright  man,  who,  driven  to  despair 
by  the  calamities  of  the  country,  had  pur"|iosely  sought  death. 
The  Assembly  bestowed  its  regrets  on  the  loss  of  this  generous 
citizen  ;  but  listened  coldly  to  those  of  Dumouriez,  and  above 
all,  to  the  wish  that  he  expressed  to  escape  the  same  calamities 
by  the  same  fate.  But  when  he  announced  his  report  as 
minister  at  Avar,  a  refusal  to  listen  to  him  was  manifested  on 
all  sides.  He  coolly  desired  to  be  heard,  and  at  length  obtained 
silence.  His  remonstrances  irritated  some  of  the  deputies. 
"Do  you  hear  him?"  exclaimed  Guadet  ;  "he  is  lecturing 
us  !  "  "  And  why  not  ?  "  coldly  replied  the  intrepid  Dumouriez. 
Quiet  was  restored  ;  he  finished  reading,  and  was  by  turns 
hooted  and  applauded.  As  soon  as  he  had  done  he  folded  up 
the  paper  for  the  purpose  of  taking  it  with  him.  "He  is 
running  away  !  "  cried  one.  "  No,"  rejoined  he,  and  boldly 
laying  his  memorial  upon  the  desk  again,  he  calmly  signed  it, 
and  walked  through  the  Assembly  with  unshaken  com])osure. 
Some  of  the  memljers,  who  thronged  round  him  as  he  passed, 
said,  "  You  will  be  sent  to  Orleans."  "So  much  the  better," 
he  re]ilied  ;  '•  for  I  shall  then  take  baths  and  curds,  and  get 
a  little  rest,  which  I  stand  in  need  of." 

His  firmness  cheered  the  King,  who  expressed  his  satisfac- 
tion ;  but  the  mihappy  Prince  was  already  shaken  and  tor- 
mented with  scruples.     Beset  by  false  friends,  he  had  already 
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taken  up  his  former  determinations,   and  refused  to  sanction 
the  two  decrees. 

The  four  ministers  met  in  council,  and  entreated  the  King 
to  give  his  double  sanction,  which  he  had  seemed  to  promise. 
The  King  drily  replied,  that  he  could  assent  only  to  the  decree 
relative  to  the  twenty  thousand  men  ;  that  as  for  that  concern- 
ing the  priests,  he  was  determined  to  oppose  it  ;  that  his  mind 
was  made  up,  and  that  threats  could  not  frighten  him.  He 
read  the  letter  communicating  his  determination  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Assembly.  "  One  of  you,"  said  he  to  his  ministers, 
"  will  countersign  it  ;  "  and  these  words  he  uttered  in  a  tone 
which  he  had  never  been  known  to  use  before. 

Dumouriez  then  wrote  to  him,  soliciting  his  dismissal. 
"  That  man,"  exclaimed  the  King,  *•  has  made  me  dismiss 
three  ministers  because  they  wanted  to  oblige  me  to  adopt 
the  decrees,  and  now  he  insists  on  my  sanctioning  them  !  " 
This  reproach  was  unjust,  for  it  was  only  on  condition  of  the 
double  sanction  that  Dumouriez  had  consented  to  remain  in 
office  after  his  colleagues.  Louis  XVI.  saw  him.  and  asked 
him  if  he  persisted.  '•  In  that  case,"  said  he.  '"I  accept  your 
resignation."  The  other  ministers  had  given  in  theirs  also. 
The  King,  however,  detained  Lacoste  and  Duranthon,  and  pre- 
vailed on  them  to  remain.  Messrs.  Lajard,  Chambonas,  and 
Terrier  de  Mont-Ciel,  selected  from  among  the  Feuillans,  were 
appointed  to  the  vacant  ministerial  departments. 

"The  King,"  says  Madame  Campan,  "sunk  about  this  time 
into  a  despondency  that  amounted  even  to  jihysical  debility. 
He  was  for  ten  days  together  without  uttering  a  word  even 
in  the  midst  of  his  family,  excepting  at  a  game  at  back- 
gammon which  he  played  with  Madame  Elizabeth  after  dinner, 
when  he  merely  pronounced  the  words  which  are  used  in  that 
game.  The  Queen  roused  him  from  this  state,  so  ruinous  in  aw 
crisis  when  every  minute  brought  with  it  the  necessity  for 
acting,  by  throwing  herself  at  his  feet,  and  sometimes  by  em- 
ploying images  calculated  to  terrify  hiin,  at  others,  expressions 
of  her  affection  for  him.  She  also  urged  the  claims  which  he 
owed  to  his  family  ;  and  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  they 
must  ]")erish,  ^hej  ought  to  perish  witli  honour,  and  not  wait  to 
be  both  stifled  on  the  floor  of  their  own  a]iartment."  * 

It  is  not  difticult  to  guess  the  disposition  of  Louis  XVI. 
when  he  recovered  his  spirits  and  returned  to  business.  After 
having  once  forsaken  the  party  of  the  Feuillans  to  throw  him- 
self into  the  arms  of  the  CJirondins,  he  could  not  go  back  to 

*  Madame  Canipan.,  tome  ii.  p.  205. 
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the  lV)rnK>r  with  iniicli  cordiulity  uiid  li()[)o.  lie  had  made  the 
twofold  experiment  of  lus  incompatibility  with  both,  and  what 
was  still  worse,  he  had  caused  them  all  to  make  it  too.  Thence- 
forward he  could  not  but  think  more  than  ever  of  foreign 
powers,  and  rest  all  his  hopes  upon  them.  This  dis]i<)sition 
iDecame  evident  to  all,  and  it  alarmed  those  wlio  beheld  in  the 
invasion  of  France  the  fall  of  liberty,  the  execution  of  its  de- 
fenders, and  perhaps  the  partition  and  dismemberment  of  the 
kingdom.  Louis  XVI.  saw  none  of  these  things,  for  we  always 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  inconveniences  of  the  course  that  we 
prefer. 

Alarmed  at  the  tumult  produced  by  the  rout  of  Mons  and 
Tom-nay,  he  had  sent  IMallet  du  Pan  to  Germany,  with  in- 
structions in  his  own  handwriting.  He  there  recommended  to 
the  sovereigns  to  advance  cautiously,  to  treat  the  inhabitants  of 
the  provinces  through  which  they  should  pass  with  the  utmost 
indulgence,  and  to  send  forth  before  them  a,  manifesto  pro- 
fessing their  pacific  and  conciliatory  intentions.*  Moderate 
as  was  this  plan,  it  was  nevertheless  an  invitation  to  advance 
into  the  country  ;  and  besides,  if  such  was  the  wish  of  the 
King,  was  that  of  the  foreigii  princes  and  rivals  of  France  and 
of  the  inveterately  hostile  emigrants  the  same  ?  Was  Louis 
XVI.  assured  that  he  should  not  be  hurried  away  beyond  his 
intentions  ?  The  ministers  of  Prussia  and  Austria  themselves 
expressed  to  IMallet  du  Pan  the  apprehensions  which  they  felt 
on  account  of  the  violence  of  the  emigrants,  and  it  appears 
that  he  had  some  difficulty  to  satisfy  them  on  this  head.f  The 
Queen  felt  equally  strong  apprehensions  on  the  same  subject. 
She  dreaded  Oalonne  in  particular  as  the  most  dangerous  of 
her  enemies;!  but  she  nevertheless  conjured  her  family  to 
act  with  the  greatest  celerity  for  her  deliverance.  From  that 
moment  the  popular  party  could  not  help  considering  the  Court 
as  an  enemy  so  much  the  more  dangerous,  because  it  had  at 
its  disposal  all  the  forces  of  the  State  ;  and  the  combat  that 

*  See  Appendix  UUU. 

t  See  Appendix  VVV. 

X  "The  party  of  the  princes,"  says  Madame  Canipan,  "  having  been  informed 
of  the  coalition  of  tlie  remains  of  the  con.stitutional  party  with  the  (^)ueen,  was 
greatly  alarmed  at  it.  The  <^)ueen,  for  her  part,  always  dreaded  the  party  of  the 
princes,  and  the  pretensions  of  the  French  who  comjiosed  it.  She  did  justice  to 
Comte  d'Artois,  and  frequently  said  that  his  party  would  act  in  a  sjjirit  contrary 
to  his  own  sentiments  for  the  King,  her  brotlier,  and  for  herself,  but  that  he 
would  be  led  away  by  persons  over  whom  Calonne  had  tlie  most  misciiievous 
ascendency.  Siie  reproacdied  Comte  d'Esterhazy,  on  whom  favours  liad  been 
heaped  through  her  means,  witli  liaving  become  so  decided  a  partisan  of  Calonne's, 
that  slio  could  even  consider  him  as  an  enemy." — Mcmoiras  de  Madame  Campan, 
tome  ii.  p.  193. 
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was  commencing  became  a  combat  for  life  and  death.  The 
King,  in  composing  his  new  ministry,  did  not  select  any  con- 
spicuous man.  In  expectation  of  his  speedy  deliverance,  he 
had  only  to  wait  a  few  days  more,  and  for  that  interval  the 
most  insignificant  ministry  was  sufficient. 

The  Feuillans  thought  to  profit  by  the  occasion  to  unite 
themselves  again  to  the  Court,  less,  it  must  be  confessed,  from 
personal  ambition  of  party  than  from  the  interest  which  they 
felt  for  the  King.  They  were  far  from  reckoning  upon  an 
invasion.  Most  of  them  regarded  it  as  a  crime,  and  preg- 
nant, moreover,  with  ef[ual  danger  to  the  Court  and  the  nation. 
They  rightly  foresaw  that  the  King  must  succumb  before  suc- 
cour could  arrive  ;  and  they  dreaded  lest  the  invasion  should 
be  followed  by  the  atrocities  of  revenge,  perhaps  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  territory,  and  certainly  the  abolition  of  all 
liberty. 

Lally  Tollendal,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  quitted  France  as 
soon  as  the  formation  of  the  two  chambers  became  impossible  ; 
Malouet,  who  had  made  a  last  attempt  in  their  favour  at  the 
time  of  the  revision  ;  Duport.  Lameth,  Lafayette,  and  others, 
who  were  desirous  that  things  should  remain  as  they  were, 
united  to  make  a  last  effort.  This  party,  like  all  the  other 
parties,  was  not  in  perfect  harmony  with  itself.  It  united 
with  one  view  only,  that  of  saving  the  King  from  his  errors, 
and  of  saving  the  constitution  with  him.  Every  party,  obliged 
to  act  in  secret,  is  forced  to  resort  to  proceedings  which  are 
termed  intrigues  when  they  are  not  successful.  In  this  sense 
the  Feuillans  intrigued.  As  soon  as  they  saw  the  dismissal  of 
Servan,  Clavières,  and  lloland,  eft'ected  by  Dumourie'z,  they 
sought  the  latter,  and  oft'ered  him  their  alliance,  on  condition 
that  be  would  sign  the  veto  to  the  decree  against  the  priests. 
Dumouriez,  perhaps  from  spleen,  ]ierhaps  from  want  of  confi- 
dence in  their  means,  and  no  doubt  also  on  account  of  the 
engagement  he  liad  made  to  obtain  the  King's  sanction  of  the 
decree,  refused  this  alliance,  and  repaired  to  the  army,  wishing, 
as  he  wrote  to  the  Assembly,  that  some  cannon-ball  might 
reconcile  all  the  opinions  respecting  him. 

The  Feuillans  still  had  Lafayette  left.  W'illiout  taking 
part  in  their  secret  ])roceedings.  he  had  shared  their  dislike 
of  Dumouriez,  and  was,  above  all.  desirous  of  saving  the  King 
witliout  injuring  the  constitution.  ^Flieir  means  were  feeble. 
In  the  first  ])lace,  the  Court  which  they  strove  to  save  would 
not  be  saved  by  them.  The  Queen,  who  cheerfully  confided 
in  Barnave,  had  always  adopted  the  greatest  ])recautions  in 
her  interviews  with  him,  and  had  never  admitted  him  except 
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ill  secret.  Tlie  eiuiyraiits  and  the  Court  would  not  have 
foi'giveii  her  for  seeing  constitutionalists.  They  recommended 
to  her,  in  fact,  not  to  treat  with  them,  and  rather  to  prefer 
the  Jacobins,  because,  as  they  said,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
make  concessions  to  the  former,  but  it  would  not  be  bound 
to  any  terms  with  the  latter.*  If  to  this  oft-repeated  advice 
be  added  the  ])ersonal  hatred  of  the  Queen  for  M.  de  Lafayette, f 
it  will  be  easy  to  conceive  that  the  Court  would  be  very  re- 
luctant to  accept  the  services  of  constitutionalists  and  Feuillans. 
Besides  this  aversion  of  the  Court  from  tlieni.  we  must  also  con- 
sider the  feebleness  of  the  means  which  they  had  to  employ 
against  the  popular  party.  Lafayette,  it  is  true,  was  adored 
by  his  soldiers,  and  could  rely  upon  his  army  ;  but  he  was  in 
front  of  the  enemy,  and  he  could  not  leave  the  frontier  uncovered 
for  the  purpose  of  marching  into  the  interior.  Old  Luckner. 
by  whom  he  w^as  supported,  was  weak,  fickle,  and  easily 
intimidated,  though  very  brave  in  the  field.  But  could  they 
even  have  reckoned  upon  their  military  resources,  the  consti- 
tutionalists ])ossessed  no  civil  means.  The  majority  of  the 
Assembly  belonged  to  the  Gironde.  The  national  guard  was 
in  part  devoted  to  them,  but  it  was  disunited  and  disorganized. 
In  order  to  employ  their  military  forces,  they  would  therefore 
have  been  compelled  to  march  from  the  frontiers  upon  Paris — 
that  is  to  say,  to  attempt  an  insurrection  against  the  Assembly  ; 
and  insurrections,  however  advantageous  for  a  violent  party 
which  adopts  the  offensive  side,  are  unsuitable  and  ruinous 
to  a  moderate  party,  which,  in  resisting,  supports  itself  by 
the  laws. 

Many  nevertheless  rallied  round  Lafayette,  and  concerted 
wdth  him  the  plan  of  a  letter  to  the  Assembly.  This  letter, 
written  in  his  name,  w^as  intended  to  express  his  sentiments 

*  "  Meanwhile  the  emigrants  betra3'ed  great  apprelieiision  of  all  that  might 
be  done  at  home,  in  consequence  of  the  coalition  with  the  constitutionalists, 
whom  they  described  as  existing  only  in  idea,  and  as  mere  ciphers  in  regard  to 
the  means  of  repairing  their  blunders.  The  Jacobins  were  to  be  pi'elerred  to 
them,  because,  it  was  alleged,  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  treat  with  any  one 
at  the  moment  when  the  King  and  the  royal  family  should  be  rescued  from  the 
abyss  into  which  they  were  plunged." — Mnnoires  de  Madame  Campan,  tome  ii. 
p.  194. 

t  "On  one  occasion,  when  Madame  Elizabeth  advised  the  Queen  to  place 
confidence  in  Lafayette,  her  Iilajesty  made  answer,  that  it  was  better  to  perisli 
than  to  be  saved  by  Lafayette  and  the  constitutionalists.  '  We  know  that  the 
general  will  save  the  King,  but  he  will  not  save  royalty,'  was  the  public  language 
of  the  'I'uileries.  The  Queen  remembereil  that  Mirabeau,  shortly  before  his  death, 
had  predicted  to  her,  that  in  case  of  a  war,  '  Lafayette  would  desire  to  keep  the 
King  a  prisoner  in  his  tent.'  She  was  in  the  lial)it  of  re])lyiiig  to  those  who  spoke 
to  her  in  the  general's  favour,  '  It  would  be  too  hard  ui>ou  us  to  be  twice  indebted 
to  him  for  our  lives.'  " — Lafayette's  Memoirs. 
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relative  to  the  King  and  the  constitution,  and  his  disapi^ro- 
bation  of  everything  that  tended  to  attack  either.  His 
friends  were  divided.  Some  excited,  others  restrained  his 
zeaL  But  thinking  only  of  w^hat  was  likely  to  serve  the 
King,  to  whom  he  had  sworn  fidelity,  he  wrote  the  letter, 
and  defied  all  the  dangers  which  were  about  to  threaten 
his  life.  The  King  and  Queen,  though  determined  not  to 
make  use  of  him,  allowed  him  to  write,  because  they  beheld 
in  this  step  only  an  exchange  of  reproaches  between  the 
friends  of  liberty.  The  letter  reached  the  Assembly  on  the 
1 8th  of  June.  Lafayette,  disapproving,  in  the  first  place,  of 
the  late  minister,  whom,  he  said,  he  meant  to  denounce  at 
the  moment  when  he  was  informed  of  his  dismissal,  proceeded 
in  these  terms  : — 

•'  It  is  not  enough  that  this  branch  of  the  government  be 
delivered  from  a  baneful  influence  ;  the  public  weal  is  in 
danger  ;  the  fate  of  France  depends  chiefly  on  her  represen- 
tatives— from  them  the  nation  expects  its  salvation  ;  but  in 
giving  itself  a  constitution,  it  has  marked  out  for  them  the 
only  route  by  which  they  are  to  save  it." 

Then  protesting  his  inviolable  attachment  to  the  law  which 
had  been  sworn  to,  he  expatiated  on  the  state  of  France,  which 
he  saw  placed  between  two  kinds  of  enemies — those  abroad 
and  those  at  home  : — 

'•  Both  must  be  destroyed.  But  you  will  not  have  the 
power  to  destroy  them  unless  you  be  constitiitional  and  just. 
Look  around  you  ;  can  you  deny  that  a  faction — and  to  avoid 
every  vague  denomination,  that  the  Jacobin  faction — has 
caused  all  these  disorders  ?  It  is  to  this  faction  that  I  loudly 
attribute  them.  Organized  like  a  se]')arate  empire,  in  its 
prinoi])al  society  and  its  affiliations,  blindly  directed  by  a 
few  ambitious  leaders,  this  ]iarty  forms  a  distinct  corporation 
am()ngst  the  French  people,  whose  powers  it  usurps  by  over- 
awing its  representatives  and  its  functionaries. 

"  It  is  there  that,  in  the  public  sittings,  love  of  the  laws  is 
called  aristocracy,  and  their  violation,  patriotism  ;  there  the 
assassins  of  I^esillos  receive  trinm])hs,  the  crimes  of  Jourdan* 

*  "  M.  .louvc  Jourdan,  eutitk'd  the  '  Iklieader,'  was  born  in  1749.  He  was 
successively  a  butcher,  a  blacksmith's  jouriioyinaii,  a  smuj:ff^ler,  a  servant,  içencral 
of  the  army  of  Vaucluse  in  1791,  and  linally,  leader  of  a  squadron  of  national 
fiendarmerie.  In  the  massacres  at  Versailles  lie  cut  oil'  the  heads  of  two  of  the 
King's  bodyguards.  lie  boasted  also  of  having  torn  out  the  hearts  of  Foulon 
and  lîertier,  and  called  on  the  National  Assemi)ly  to  reward  him  for  this  deed 
with  a  civic  medal  !  He  was  also  one  of  the  chief  instigators  of  the  massacres 
at  Avignon.  In  1794  he  was  condemned  to  death  as  a  federalist.  Jourdan  was 
remarkable  for  wearing  a  long  beard,  which  was  often  besprinkled  with  blood." — 
Bioijraphie  Moderne, 
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liml  paneg-yrists  ;  tlu-re  the  accoiint  ot*  the  iiiiirdei-  wliich  has 
sullied  the  city  of  Metz  has  hut  just  now  excited  inl'enial 
acclamations. 

"Will  they  expect  to  escape  from  these  reproaclu^s  by 
braefffiiio*  of  an  Austrian  manifesto  in  which  these  sectaries 
are  mentioned  ?  Have  they  become  sacred  since  Leopold 
has  pronounced  their  name  ?  And  because  we  must  combat 
foreigners  who  interfere  in  our  quarrels,  are  we  to  dispense 
with  the  duty  of  delivering  our  country  from  a  domestic 
tyranny  ?  " 

Then  recapitulating  his  former  services  for  liberty,  and 
enumerating  the  guarantees  which  he  had  given  to  the  country, 
the  general  answered  for  himself  and  his  army,  and  declared 
that  the  French  nation,  if  it  was  not  the  vilest  in  the  world, 
could  and  ought  to  resist  the  conspiracy  of  the  kings  who  had 
coalesced  against  it.  "But,"  added  he,  "in  order  that  we, 
soldiers  of  liberty,  should  fight  with  efficacy,  and  die  with 
benefit  for  her,  it  is  requisite  that  the  number  of  the  defenders 
of  the  country  should  be  speedily  proportioned  to  that  of  its 
adversaries  ;  that  supplies  of  all  kinds  be  multiplied  to  facilitate 
our  movements  ;  that  the  well-being  of  the  troops,  their  equi]")- 
ments,  their  pay,  and  the  arrangements  relative  to  their  health, 
be  no  longer  subject  to  fatal  delays."  Then  followed  other 
advice,  the  principal  and  last  of  which  was  this  :  "  Let  the 
reign  of  the  clubs  annihilated  by  you  give  place  to  the  reign  of 
the  law — their  usurpations,  to  the  firm  and  independent  exercise 
of  the  constituted  authorities  ;  their  disorganizing  maxims,  to 
the  genuine  principles  of  liberty  ;  their  frantic  fury,  to  the 
calm  and  persevering  courage  of  a  nation  which  knows  its  rights 
and  defends  them  ;  and  lastly,  their  sectarian  combinations,  to 
the  true  interests  of  the  country,  which,  in  this  moment  of 
danger,  ought  to  rally  around  them  all  those  to  whom  its 
subjugation  and  ruin  are  not  objects  of  atrocious  satisfaction 
and  infamous  speculation  !  " 

This  was  saying  to  exasperated  passions,  "  Sto]")  !  " — to  the 
])arties  themselves,  "  Put  an  end  to  your  own  existence  !  " — to 
a  torrent,  "  Cease  to  flow  !  "  But  though  the  advice  was  useless, 
it  was  not  the  less  a  duty  to  give  it.  The  letter  was  highly 
applauded  by  the  right  side  ;  the  left  was  silent.  No  sooner 
was  the  reading  of  it  finished  than  it  was  proposed  to  print 
and  send  it  to  the  departments. 

Vergniaud  asked  and  obtained  permission  to  speak.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  it  was  of  im])ortance  to  that  liberty  wliich  M.  de 
Lafayette  had  hitherto  so  ably  defended,  to  make  a  distinction 
between  the  petitions  of  private  citizens,  who  offered  advice  or 
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claimed  an  act  of  justice,  and  the  lectures  of  an  armed  general. 
The  latter  ought  never  to  express  his  sentiments,  unless  through 
the  medium  of  the  ministry,  otherwise  liberty  would  be  undone. 
It  was  therefore  expedient  to  pass  to  the  order  of  the  day. 
M.  Thevenot  replied,  that  the  Assembly  ought  to  receive  from 
the  lips  of  M.  de  Lafayette  truths  which  it  had  not  dared  to 
tell  itself.  This  last  observation  excited  a  great  tumult.  Some 
members  denied  the  authenticity  of  the  letter.  '•  Even  if  it 
were  not  signed,"  exclaimed  M.  Coubo,  "none  but  M.  de 
Lafayette  could  have  written  it."  Guadet  demanded  permission 
to  speak  upon  a  matter  of  fact,  and  asserted  tliat  the  letter 
could  not  be  that  of  M.  de  Lafayette,  because  it  adverted  to 
the  dismissal  of  Dumouriez,  which  had  not  taken  place  till  the 
1 6th,  and  it  was  dated  the  very  same  day.  "It  is  therefore 
impossible."  he  added,  "that  the  person  whose  name  is  signed 
to  it  should  have  made  mention  of  a  fact  which  could  not  have 
been  known  to  him.  Either  the  signature  is  not  his,  or  it  was 
attached  to  a  blank,  which  was  left  for  a  faction  to  fill  up  at  its 
pleasure." 

A  great  uproar  followed  these  words.  Guadet  resumed  : 
he  said  that  M.  de  Lafayette  was  incapable,  according  to  his 
known  sentiments,  of  having  written  such  a  letter.  "  He  must 
know,"  added  he,  "that  when  Cromwell — "  Dumas  the  de- 
puty, unable  to  contain  himself,  at  this  last  word  desired  to 
be  heard.  Agitation  prevailed  for  a  considerable  time  in  the 
Assembly.  Guadet,  however,  regained  possession  of  the  tribune, 
and  began  :  "I  was  saying — "  Again  he  was  interrupted. 
"  You  were  at  Cromwell,"  said  some  one  to  him.  "  I  shall 
return  to  him,"  he  replied.  "  I  was  saying  that  M.  de  Lafayette 
must  know  tliat  when  Cromwell  held  similar  language,  liberty 
was  Ipst  in  England.  It  is  expedient  either  that  we  ascertain 
whether  some  coward  has  not  sheltered  himself  beneath  the 
name  of  M.  de  Lafayette,  or  prove  by  a  signal  example  to  the 
French  people  that  we  have  7U)t  taken  a  vain  oath  in  swearing 
to  maintain  the  constitution." 

A  great  number  of  members  attested  the  signature  of  M.  de 
Lafayette.  The  letter  was  nevertheless  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee of  twelve,  for  the  pur])ose  of  ascertaining  its  authen- 
ticity. It  was  thus  deprived  of  the  honour  of  liciiig  ])iiiitcd 
and  sent  to  the  departments. 

'Willis  generous  ]:)rocedure  then  proved  absolutely  useless,  and 
could  not  be  otlierwise  in  the  existing  state  of  the  public  mind. 
From  that  moment  the  general  became  almost  as  unpopular  as 
the  Court  ;  and  if  the  leaders  of  the  Gironde,  more  eidightened 
than  the  populace,  did  not  believe  M.  de  Lafayette  capable  of 
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betrciyiiig  his  country  because  lie  had  attacked  the  .lacobins, 
the  mass  nevertheless  believed  him  to  be  so,  because  it  was 
constantly  re])eated  in  the  clubs,  in  the  newspa])ers.  and  in  the 
]niblic  ]i]aces.  that  he  was. 

Thus  tiie  alarm  which  the  Court  had  excited  in  the  ])()])ular 
party  was  heightened  by  tliat  which  M.  de  Lafayette  had  just 
added  to  it  b}'  a  step  of  his  own.  "^riiis  party  then  became 
absolutely  des])erate,  and  resolved  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  Court 
before  it  could  carry  into  execution  the  plots  of  which  it  was 
accused. 

We  have  already  seen  how  the  po]3ular  party  was  composed. 
In  speaking-  out  more  decidedly,  it  also  manifested  a  more 
decided  character,  and  several  additional  persons  rendered 
themselves  cons]^icuous  in  it.  Jlobespierre  has  already  been 
mentioned  at  the  Jacobins,  and  Danton  at  the  (îordeliers. 
The  clubs,  the  municipality,  and  the  sections  comprised  many 
men  who,  from  the  ardour  of  their  disposition  and  opinions, 
were  ready  for  any  enterprise.  Among  these  were  Sergent 
and  Panis,  whose  names  at  a  later  period  were  coiinected  with 
a  terrible  event.  In  the  faubourgs  were  remarked  several 
commanders  of  battalions  who  had  rendered  themselves  formi- 
dable. Tlie  principal  of  these  was  a  brewer  named  Santerre. 
By  his  stature,  his  voice,  and  a  certain  fluency  of  speech,  he 
pleased  the  people,  and  had  acquired  a  kind  of  sway  in  the 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  the  battalion  of  which  he  commanded. 
Santerre  had  already  distinguished  himself  in  the  attack  on 
X'incennes,  repulsed  by  Lafayette  in  February  1 791  ;  and  like 
all  men  who  are  too  easily  wrought  upon,  he  was  capable  of 
becoming  veiy  dangerous,  according  to  the  excitement  of  the 
moment.*  He  attended  all  the  factions  meetings  held  in  the 
distant  faubourgs.  There,  too.  were  to  be  found  Carra  the 
journalist,  prosecuted  for  an  attack  on  Bertrand  de  Molleville 
and  Montmorin  ;  Alexandre,  commandant  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
^larceau  ;  a  person  well  known  by  the  name  of  Fournier  the 
American  ;  Legendre  f  the  butcher,  who  was  afterwards  a 
deputy  to  the  Convention  ;  a  journeyman  goldsmith  named 
Rossignol  ;  and  several  others,  who,  by  their  communications 
with  the  po]:)ulace.  set  all  the  faubourgs  in  commotion,  \^y 
the  most  conspicuous  among  them  they  communicated  with  the 
chiefs  of  the  popular  pai'ty.  and  were  thus  able  to  conform 
their  movements  to  a  superior  direction. 

It  is  impossible  to  designate  in  a  precise  manner  such  of 
the  deputies  as  contributed  to  this  direction.     The  most  dis- 

*  i9re  Appendix  WWW.  t  «SV*- Appondix  XXX. 
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tinguislied  of  tlicm  were  straiig-ers  to  I'aris,  and  possessed  no 
other  influence  there  but  that  of  tlieir  eloquence.  Guadet, 
Isnard,  Vergniaud,  -wei-e  all  natives  of  the  provinces,  and 
communicated  more  with  tlieir  departments  than  with  Paris. 
Besides,  though  extremely  ardent  in  the  tribune,  they  were  not 
at  all  active  out  of  the  Assembly,  and  were  not  capable  of 
exciting  the  multitude.  ( 'ondorcet  and  Brissot,  deputies  of 
Paris,  were  not  more  active  than  those  just  mentioned,  and  by 
the  conformity  of  their  opinions  with  those  of  the  deputies 
of  the  West  and  South,  they  had  become  Girondins.  Koland, 
since  the  dismissal  of  the  ])atriot  ministry,  had  returned  to 
private  life.  He  occupied  an  humble  and  obscure  dwelling 
in  the  Hue  St.  Jactpies.  ]?ersuaded  that  the  C't)urt  entertained 
the  design  of  delivering  up  Prance  and  liberty  to  foreigners, 
he  deplored  the  calamities  of  his  country  in  conjunction  with 
some  of  his  friends  who  were  members  of  the  Assembly.  It 
does  not,  however,  appear  that  any  plans  were  formed  in 
his  society  for  attacking  the  Court.  He  merely  promoted 
the  printing  of  a  paper  entitled  La  Sentinelle,  which  was 
conducted  in  a  patriotic  spirit  by  Louvet.  already  known  at 
the  Jacobins  by  his  controversy  with  Robespierre.  Roland 
during  his  ministry  had  allowed  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
enlightening  the  public  opinion  by  means  of  the  press,  and 
it  was  with  a  remnant  of  these  funds  that  La  Sentinelle  was 
carried  on. 

About  this  period  there  was  at  Paris  a  young  native  of 
Marseilles,  full  of  ardour,  courage,  and  republican  illusions, 
and  who,  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  beauty,  was  called 
the  Antinous.  He  had  been  deputed  by  his  commune  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  to  complain  of  the  directory  of  his  de- 
partment ;  for  this  division  between  the  inferior  and  superior 
authorities,  between  the  municipalities  and  the  directories  of 
departments,  was  general  throughout  all  France.  The  name 
of  this  young  man  was  Barbaroux.*  Possessing  intelligence 
and  great  activity,  he  was  likely  to  become  very  serviceable 
to  the  popular  cause.      He  met  Roland,  and  deplored  with  him 

*  "  Charles  ]>aibnroux,  deputy  to  the  Convention,  was  born  at  Marseilles. 
He  embraced  the  cause  of  tlie  Revolution  with  uncommon  ardour,  and  came  to 
Paris  in  Jul}''  1792,  with  a  few  liundred  Marseillais,  to  bring  about  a  revolution 
against  the  Court,  lie  liad  a  considerable  share  in  the  insurrection  of  the  loth 
of  August,  lie  belonged  to  the  jiarty  of  the  Girondins,  and  was  guillotined  in 
]3ordeaux  in  1794." — Biographic  Moderne. 

"  ]5arbaroux's  ingenious  disposition  and  ardent  ]iatriotism  inspired  us  with 
confidence.  Discoursing  on  tlio  bad  situation  of  all'airs,  and  of  our  a))prehensions 
of  despotism  in  the  North  U7uler  Robespierre,  we  formed  the  conditional  plan  of 
a  republic  in  the  South.  15arbaroux  was  one  whose  features  no  painter  would 
disdain  to  copj'  for  the  head  of  an  Antinous." — Madame  Roland's  Memoirs. 
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the  dangers  with  wliicli  llu'  patiiols  were  threatened.  Tliey 
agreed,  that  as  the  danger  was  daily  growing  greater  in  tlie 
North  of  France,  they  ought,  if  driven  to  the  last  extremity,  to 
retire  to  the  kSoiitli,  and  there  foimd  a  republic,  which  they 
might  some  day  extend,  as  Charles  VII.  had  formerly  extended 
his  kingdom  from  Bourges.  They  examined  the  map  with 
Servan  the  ex-minister,  and  said  to  each  other  tliat  Liberty, 
if  beaten  upon  the  ]{hine  and  beyond  it,  ought  to  retire  behind 
the  Vosges  and  the  Ivoire  ;  that  driven  from  these  entrench- 
ments, she  would  still  have  left,  in  the  East,  the  Doubs,  the 
Ain,  and  Ihc  Rhone;  in  the  West,  the  Vienne  and  the  Dor- 
dogne  ;  in  tluî  centre,  the  rocks  and  the  rivers  of  the  Limousin. 
"And  laeyond  these,"  added  iSarbaroux,  "we  have  the  Auvergne, 
its  steep  hills,  its  ravines,  its  aged  forests,  and  the  mountains 
of  the  Velay,  laid  waste  of  old  by  hre,  now  covered  with  pines  ; 
a  wild  country,  where  men  plough  amidst  snow,  but  where 
they  live  independently.  The  Cevennes  would  offer  us  another 
asylum  too  celebrated  not  to  be  formidable  to  tyranny  ;  and 
in  the  extreme  South  we  should  find  for  barriers  the  Isère, 
the  Durance,  the  Rhône  from  Lyons  to  the  sea,  the  Alps,  and 
the  ramparts  of  Toulon.  Lastly,  if  all  these  points  were 
forced,  we  should  have  Corsica  left— Corsica,  where  neither 
Genoese  nor  French  have  been  able  to  naturalize  tyranny  ; 
which  needs  but  hands  to  be  fertile,  and  philosophers  to  be 
enlightened."  * 

It  was  natural  that  the  natives  of  the  South  should  think 
of  betaking  themselves  to  their  provinces  in  case  the  North 
should  be  invaded.  They  did  not,  however,  neglect  the  North, 
for  they  agreed  to  write  to  their  departments  to  induce  them 
to  form  spontaneously  a  camp  of  twenty  thousand  men,  though 
the  decree  relative  to  this  camp  had  not  yet  been  sanctioned. 
They  reckoned  much  upon  Marseilles,  an  opulent  city,  with  a 
numerous  population,  and  extremely  democratic.  It  had  sent 
Mirabeau  to  the  States-general,  and  it  had  since  diffused  over 
all  the  South  the  spirit  witli  which  it  was  itself  animated. 
The  mayor  of  that  city  was  a  friend  of  Barbaroux,  and  held 
the  same  opinions  as  he  did.  Barbaroux  wrote,  desiring  him 
to  provide  supplies  of  corn,  to  send  trusty  persons  into  the 
neighbouring  departments,  as  well  as  to  the  armies  of  the  Alps, 
of  Italy,  and  of  the  Pja-enees,  in  order  to  prepare  the  public 
opinion  there  ;  to  sound  ]\tontesrpnou,  the  commander  of  the 
army  of  the  Alps,  and  to  turn  his  ambition  to  the  advantage 
of  liberty;  lastly,  to  concert  with  Faoli  and  the  Corsicans.  so 

*  Mi'moires  de  Barharni(x,  pp.  38,  39. 
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as  to  secure  a  sure  aid  and  a  last  asylum.  It  was  also  recom- 
mended to  the  same  mayor  to  retain  the  produce  of  the  taxes 
in  order  to  deprive  the  executive  government  of  it,  and  in  case 
of  need  to  employ  it  against  the  latter.  What  Harbaroux  did 
for  Marseilles,  others  did  for  their  departments,  and  thought  of 
ensuring  a  refuge  for  themselves.  '^Jlius  distrust,  converted 
into  desiiair,  ]iaved  the  way  for  a  general  insurrection,  and  in 
the  preparations  for  insurrection,  there  was  already  a  marked 
difference  between  Paris  and  the  departments. 

Petion,  the  mayor,  connected  with  all  the  Girondins,  and 
subsequently  classed  and  proscribed  with  them,  had  from 
his  functions  much  intercourse  with  the  agitators  of  Paris. 
He  had  great  composure,  an  appearance  of  coldness  which 
his  enemies  mistook  for  stupidity,  and  an  integrity  which 
was  extolled  by  his  partisans  and  never  attacked  by  his 
slanderers.  The  people,  who  give  distinct  a])]iellations  to  all 
those  w^ho  engage  their  attention,  called  him  Virtue  Pctlon. 
We  have  already  mentioned  him  on  occasion  of  the  journey 
to  Varennes.  and  of  the  preference  given  him  by  the  Court 
to  Lafayette  for  the  mayoralty  of  Paris.  The  Court  ho])ed  to 
bribe  him,  and  certain  swindlers  promised  to  accomplish  this 
matter.  They  demanded  a  sum  of  money,  which  they  kept, 
withoiTt  having  even  made  overtures  to  Petion,  whose  well- 
known  character  would  have  rendered  them  useless.  The 
joy  felt  by  the  Court  at  the  pros]")ect  of  gaining  a  supporter 
and  corru])ting  a  popular  magistrate  was  of  short  duration. 
It  soon  discovered  that  it  had  been  cheated,  and  that  its 
adversai'ies  were  not  so  venal  as  it  had  imagined. 

Petion  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  take  for  granted  that 
the  propensities  of  a  king  born  to  absolute  power  are  not 
to  be  modified.  He  was  a  republican  before  any  one  ever 
dreamt  of  a  republic  ;  and  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  he 
was  from  conviction  what,  Robespierre  was  from  the  acerbity 
of  his  temper.  Under  the  Legislative  Assembly  he  became 
still  more  convinced  of  the  incorrigibility  of  the  Court. 
He  was  ])ersuaded  that  it  would  call  in  foreigners,  and  as 
he  had  before  been  a  republican  from  system,  he  now  became 
so  for  the  sake  of  safety.  Thenceforward  lie  resolved  in  his 
mind,  as  he  said,  how  to  promote  a  new  revolution.  He 
checked  ill-directed  movements,  favoured,  on  the  contrar3^ 
such  as  were  judicious,  and  strove  above  all  things  to  recon- 
cile them  with  the  law,  of  which  he  was  a  strict  observer, 
and  which  he  was  determined  not  to  violate  but  at  the  last 
extremity. 

Though  we  are  not  well  accpiainted  witli  the  extent  of  the 
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participation  of  Petion  in  the  movements  which  were  pre- 
paring, and  know  not  whether  lie  consulted  his  friends  of 
the  CJironde  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  them,  we  are 
authorized  by  his  conduct  to  assert  that  he  did  nothing  to 
impede  them.  It  is  aHeged  that  in  the  latter  part  of  June 
he  went  to  the  house  of  Santerrc  with  Kobespierre,  Manuel, 
'procureur  syndic  of  the  commune,  Sillery,  ex-constituent,  and 
Chabot,  ex-Capuchin  and  deputy  ;  that  the  latter  harangued 
the  section  of  the  Quinze- Vingts,  and  said  that  the  Assembly 
was  waiting  for  it.  Whether  these  circumstances  be  true 
or  not.  it  is  certain  that  clandestine  meetings  were  held  ;  and 
from  the  well-known  opinions  and  subsequent  conduct  of  the 
persons  above  named,  it  is  not  to  be  believed  that  they  had 
any  scruple  to  attend  them.*  From  that  moment  a  fête  for 
the  20th  of  June,  the  anniversary  of  the  oath  at  the  tennis- 
court,  was  talked  of  in  the  faubourgs.  It  was  said  that 
a  tree  of  liberty  was  t^)  be  planted  on  the  terrace  of  the 
Feuillans,  and  a  petition  ]u-esented  to  the  Assembly  as  well 
as  to  the  King.  This  petition,  moreover,  was  to  be  presented 
in  arms.  It  is  obvious  that  the  real  intention  of  this  scheme 
was  to  strike  terror  into  the  palace  by  the  sight  of  forty 
thousand  pikes. 

On  the  1 6th  of  June  a  formal  application  was  addressed 
to  the  general  council  of  the  commune  that  the  citizens  of 
the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  should  be  authorized  to  meet  on 
the  20th,  in  arms,  and  to  present  a  petition  to  the  Assembly 
and  to  the  King.  The  general  council  of  the  commune 
passed  to  the  order  of  the  day.  and  directed  that  its  resolution 
((/rrété)  should  be  communicated  to  the  directory  and  to  the 
municipal  body.  The  petitioners  did  not  regard  this  proceed- 
ing as  a  condemnation  of  their  purpose,  and  declared  loudly 
that  they  would  meet  in  spite  of  it.  It  was  not  till  the  i8th 
that  Petion,  the  mayor,  made  the  communications  ordered 
on  the  1 6th;  he  made  them,  moreover,  to  the  department 
only,  and  not  to  the  municipal  body. 

On  the  igth  the  directory  of  the  department,  which  we 
have  seen  exerting  itself  on  all  occasions  against  agitators, 
passed  a  resolution  (arrêté)  forbidding  armed  assemblages, 
and  enjoining  the  commandant-general  and  the  mayor  to 
employ  the  measures  necessary  for  dispersing  them.  This 
resolution  was  notified  to  the  Assembly  by  the  minister  of 
the  interior,  and  the  discussion  immediately  arose  on  the 
question  whether  it  should  be  read  or  not. 

*  See  Appendix  Y YY. 
VOL.   I.  16* 
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Vergniand  opposed  its  being  rend,  but  niisuccessfvilly.  The 
reading  of  the  resolution  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
order  of  the  day. 

Two  circumstances  of  considerable  importance  had  jnst 
occurred  in  the  Assembly.  The  King  had  signified  his 
opposition  to  the  two  decrees,  one  of  which  related  to  the 
nonjuring  priests,  and  the  other  to  the  formation  of  a  camp 
of  twenty  thousand  men.  This  communication  had  been 
received  in  profound  silence.  At  the  same  time  some 
persons  from  Marseilles  had  appeared  at  the  bar  for  the 
purpose  of  reading  a  petition.  We  ha^'e  just  seen  what 
kind  of  correspondence  Barbaroux  kept  up  with  them.  Ex- 
cited by  his  counsels,  they  had  written  to  Petion,  offering 
him  all  their  forces,*  and  this  offer  was  accom]ianied  with 
a  petition  to  the  Assembly.  In  this  jietition  they  said  among 
other  things  : — 

"  French  liberty  is  in  danger,  but  the  patriotism  of  the 
South  will  save  France.  .  .  .  The  day  of  the  people's  wrath 
is  arrived.  .  .  .  Ijegislators,  the  power  of  the  people  is  in 
your  hands  ;  make  use  of  it  :  French  patriotism  demands 
your  permission  to  march  with  a  more  imposing  force  to- 
wards the  ca]iital  and  the  frontiers.  .  .  .  You  will  not  re- 
fuse the  sanction  of  the  law  to  those  who  woidd  cheerfully 
perish  in  its  defence." 

This  petition  gave  rise  to  long  debates  in  the  Assembly. 
The  members  of  the  right  side  maintained  that  to  send 
such  a  decree  to  the  departments  would  be  inviting  them 
to  insurrection.  Its  transmission  was  nevertheless  decreed, 
in  spite  of  these  remarks,  which  were  certainly  very  just, 
but  unavailing,  since  people  were  persuaded  that  nothing  but 
a  new  revolution  could  save  France  and  liberty. 

Such  had  been  the  occurrences  of  the  19th.  Notwith- 
standing the  resolution  of  the  directory,  the  movements 
C07itinued  in  the  faubourgs,  and  it  is  affirmed  that  Santerre 
said  to  his  trusty  partisans,  who  were  somewhat  intimidated 
by  that  resolution,  "  What  are  yon  afraid  of  ?  The  national 
guard  will  not  have  ordei's  to  fire,  and  M.  Petion  will  be 
there." 

At    midnight    the    mayor,    whc^tlier    he  conceived    that    the 

*  "When  tlie  Marseillais  soon  afterwards  arrived  in  Paris,  though  only  about 
five  huiulred  in  number,  they  marched  through  the  city  to  the  terror  of  the 
inhabitants,  tlieir  keen  black  eyes  seeming  to  seek  out  aristocratic  victims,  and 
their  songs  partaking  of  the  wild  Moorish  character  that  lingers  in  the  South  of 
France,  denouncing  vengeance  on  kings,  priests,  and  nobles.  '  I  never,'  says 
Madame  de  Larocliejatiuelein,  'heard  anything  more  impi'essive  and  terrible 
than  their  .songs."" — Scott's  Life  of  Napoleon, 
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moveineiit  was  irresistible,  or  that  he  oiiglit  to  favour  it,  as 
he  did  tliat  of  the  loth  of  Augiist,  wrote  to  the  directory, 
soliciting  it  to  authorize  the  assemblage  by  permitting  the 
national  guard  to  receive  the  citizens  of  the  faubourgs  into 
its  ranks.  This  expedient  fully  accomplished  the  views  of 
those  who,  without  wishing  for  any  disturbance,  were  never- 
theless desirous  of  overawing  the  King  ;  and  everything 
proves  that  such  were  in  fact  the  views  of  Petion  and  the 
popular  chiefs. 

At"  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  June  the 
directory  replied  that  it  persisted  in  its  preceding  resolutions. 
Petion  then  ordered  the  commandant  -  general  on  duty  to 
keep  up  all  the  posts  to  tlieir  full  complement,  and  to  double 
the  guard  of  the  Tuileries.  But  he  did  nothing  more  ; 
and  unwilling  either  to  renew  the  scene  in  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  or  to  disperse  the  assemblage,  he  waited  till  nine 
o'clock  for  the  meeting  of  the  municipal  body.  As  soon  as 
it  met  it  came  to  a  decision  contrary  to  that  of  the  directory, 
and  the  national  guard  was  enjoined  to  open  its  ranks  to 
the  armed  petitioners.  Petion  did  not  oppose  a  resolution 
which  violated  the  administrative  subordination,  and  was 
thus  guilty  of  a  species  of  inconsistency,  with  which  he  was 
afterwards  reproached.  But  whatever  was  the  character  of 
that  resolution,  its  objects  were  rendered  useless,  for  the 
national  guard  had  not  time  to  assemble,  and  the  concourse 
soon  became  so  considerable  that  it  was  no  longer  possiljle 
to  change  either  its  form  or  its  direction. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  The  Assembly  had 
just  met  in  expectation  of  some  great  event.  The  members 
of  the  department  hastened  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  acquaint- 
ing it  witli  the  inutility  of  their  efforts.  Rcederer,  the  jy?-*^- 
cureuv  si/ndic,  obtained  permission  to  speak.  He  stated  that 
an  extraordinary  assemtslage  of  citizens  had  met,  in  spite 
of  t\\e  law  and  various  injunctions  of  the  authorities  ;  that 
the  object  of  this  assemblage  appeared  to  be  to  celebrate 
the  anniversary  of  the  20th  of  June,  and  to  pay  a  new 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  Assembly  ;  but  that  if  this  was  the 
intention  of  the  greater  number,  it  was  to  be  feared  that 
evil-disposed  persons  were  desirous  of  availing  themselves 
of  this  concourse  to  carry  an  address  to  the  King,  to  whom 
none  ought  to  be  presented  but  in  the  peaceful  form  of  a 
mere  petition. 

Then  referring  to  the  resolutions  of  the  directory  and  of 
the  general  council  of  the  commune,  the  laws  enacted  against 
armed   assemblages,    and    those   which    limit   to   twenty   the 
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number  of  citizens  who  conld  present  a  petition,  he  exhorted 
the  Assembly  to  enforce  them  ;  •'  for."  added  he,  "  armed 
petitioners  are  to-day  tln-onging  liither  by  a  civic  movement  ; 
tjut  to-morrow  a  crowd  of  evil-disposed  persons  may  collect, 
and  then,  I  ask  yon,  gentlemen,  what  should  we  have  to  say 
to  them  ?  " 

Amidst  the  applause  of  the  right  and  the  murmurs  of  the 
left,  which,  by  disap])roving  the  a])])rehensions  and  the  fore- 
sight of  the  department,  evidently  approved  the  insurrection, 
Vergniaud  ascended  the  tribune,  and  observed  that  the  abuse 
with  which  the  procurctir  syndic  was  alarming  the  Assembly 
for  the  future,  had  already  taken  place  ;  that  on  several  occa- 
sions armed  petitioners  had  been  received,  and  even  permitted 
to  file  through  the  hall  ;  that  this  was  perhaps  wrong,  but  that 
the  petitioners  of  that  day  would  have  reason  to  complain  if 
they  were  treated  differently  from  others  ;  that  if,  as  it  was 
said,  they  pui"posed  to  present  an  address  to  the  King,  no 
doubt  they  would  send  to  him  unarmed  ])etitioners  ;  and  at 
anv  rate,  if  any  danger  was  apprehended  for  the  King,  they 
had  but  to  send  him  a  deputation  of  sixty  members  for  a 
safeguard. 

Dumolard  admitted  all  that  Yergniaud  had  asserted,  con- 
fessed that  the  abuse  had  taken  place,  but  declared  that  a  stop 
ought  to  be  put  to  it,  and  more  especially  on  this  occasion,  if 
they  did  not  wish  the  Assembly  and  the  King  to  appear  in  the 
eyes  of  all  Europe  the  slaves  of  a  destructive  faction.  He 
proposed,  like  Vergniaud.  the  sending  of  a  deputation  ;  but  he 
required,  moreover,  that  the  municipality  and  the  de]iartment 
should  be  responsible  for  the  measures  taken  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  laws.  The  tumult  became  more  and  more 
violent.  A  letter  was  brought  from  Santerre.  It  was  read 
amidst  the  applause  of  the  tribunes.  It  purported  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  were  celebrating  the 
20th  of  June  ;  that  they  were  calumniated,  and  begged  to  be 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Assembly,  in  order  that  they  might 
confound  their  slanderers,  and  prove  that  they  were  still  the 
men  of  the  14th  of  July. 

Vergniaud  then  re]Jied  to  Dumolard,  that  if  the  law  had 
been  violated,  the  example  was  not  new  ;  that  to  attempt  to 
oppose  the  violation  of  it  this  time  would  be  to  renew  the 
sanguinary  scene  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  ;  and  that  after  all, 
there  was  nothing  reprehensible  in  the  sentiments  of  the  peti- 
tioners. Justly  anxious  about  the  future,  added  Vergniaud, 
they  wish  to  prove  that,  in  sjiite  of  all  the  intrigues  carried  on 
against  liberty,  they  are  still  ready  to  defend  it. 
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Here,  as  we  see,  the  true  sentiment  of  the  day  was  disclosed 
by  an  ordinary  eflVct  of  the  discussion.  The  tumult  continued. 
Kamond  desired  permission  to  speak,  but  a  decree  was  retjuired 
before  he  could  obtain  it.  At  this  moment  it  was  stated  that 
the  petitioners  were  eiglit  thousand.  "  Eight  thousand  !  "  ex- 
claimed Calvet,  "  and  we  are  but  seven  hundred  and  forty- 
live.  Let  us  adjourn."  Cries  of  "Order!  order!"  arose  on 
all  sides.  Calvet  was  called  to  order,  and  Eamond  was  urged 
to  speak,  because  eight  tliousand  citizens  were  waiting.  "If 
eight  thousand  citizens  are  waiting,"  said  he,  "  twenty-four 
millions  of  French  are  waiting  for  me  too."  He  then  re- 
peated the  reasons  urged  by  his  friends  of  the  right  side. 
All  at  once  the  petitioners  rushed  into  the  hall.  The 
Assembly,  indignant  at  the  intrusion,  rose  ;  the  president 
put  on  his  hat.  and  the  petitioners  quietly  withdrew.  The 
Assembly,  gratified  by  this  mark  of  respect,  consented  to 
admit  them. 

This  petition,  the  tone  of  which  was  most  audacious,  ex- 
pressed the  prevailing  idea  of  all  the  petitions  of  that  period. 
"  The  people  are  ready.  They  wait  but  for  you.  They  are 
disposed  to  employ  great  means  for  carrying  into  execution 
Article  2  of  the  declaration  of  rights — resistance  to  oppression. 
.  .  .  Let  the  minority  among  you,  whose  sentiments  do  not 
agree  with  ours,  cease  to  pollute  the  land  of  liberty,  and 
betake  yourselves  to  Coblentz.  Investigate  the  cause  of  the 
evils  which  threaten  us.  If  it  proceeds  from  the  executive, 
let  the  executive  be  annihilated  !  " 

The  president,  after  a  reply  in  which  he  promised  the  peti- 
tioners the  vigilance  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and 
recommended  obedience  to  the  laws,  granted  them,  in  the 
name  of  the  Assembly,  permission  to  file  off  before  it.  The 
doors  were  then  thrown  open,  and  the  mob,  amounting  at  that 
moment  to  at  least  thirty  thousand  persons,  passed  through 
tlie  hall.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  what  the  imagination  of  the 
populace,  abandoned  to  itself,  is  capable  of  producing.  Enor- 
mous tables,  upon  which  lay  the  declaration  of  rights,  headed 
the  procession.  Around  these  tables  danced  women  and  chil- 
dren, bearing  olive-branches  and  pikes,  that  is  to  say,  peace  or 
war.  at  the  option  of  the  enemy.  They  sang  in  chorus  the 
famous  Ça  ira.  Then  came  the  porters  of  the  markets,  the 
working-men  of  all  classes,  with  wretched  muskets,  swords,  and 
sharp  pieces  of  iron  fastened  to  the  ends  of  thick  bludgeons. 
Santerre  and  the  Marquis  de  St.  Hurugues,  who  had  already 
attracted  notice  on  the  5tli  and  6th  of  October,  marched  with 
drawn  swords  at  their  head.     Battalions  of  the  national  g-uard 
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followed  in  good  order,  to  prevent  tumult  by  their  presence. 
After  tliem  came  women  and  more  armed  men.  Waving  flags 
were  inscribed  with  the  words,  ''The  constitiition  or  death." 
Ragged  breeches  were  held  up  in  the  air.  with  shouts  of  "  Vivent 
les  sans-culottes/^'  Lastly,  an  atrocious  sign  was  displayed  to 
add  ferocity  to  the  whimsicality  of  the  spectacle.  ()n  the 
point  of  a  pike  was  borne  a  calf's  heart,  with  this  inscription  : 
"  Heart  of  an  aristocrat." 

(xrief  and  indignation  burst  forth  at  this  sight.  The  horrid 
emblem  instantly  disa]ipeared.  but  was  again  exhibited  at  the 
gates  of  the  Tuileries.  The  applause  of  the  tribunes,  the 
shouts  of  the  people  passing  through  the  hall,  the  civic  songs, 
the  confused  uproar,  and  the  silence  of  the  anxious  Assembly, 
composed  an  extraordinary  scene,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
afflicting  one  to  the  very  deputies  who  viewed  the  multi- 
tude as  an  auxiliary.*  Why.  alas  !  must  reason  prove  so 
insufficient  in  such  times  of  discord  ?  Wliy  did  those  who 
called  in  tlie  disci'i:)lined  barbarians  of  the  North  oblige  their 
adversaries  to  call  in  those  other  undisciplined  barbarians, 
who,  by  turns  merry  and  ferocious,  abound  in  the  heart  of 
cities,  and  remain  sunk  in  depravity  amid  the  most  jiolished 
civilization  ! 

This  scene  lasted  for  three  hours.  At  length  Santerre  again 
came  forward  to  express  to  the  Assembly  the  thanks  of  the 
people,  and  presented  it  with  a  flag  in  token  of  gratitude  and 
attachment. 

The  mob  at  this  moment  attempted  to  get  into  the  garden 
of  the  Tuileries,  the  gates  of  which  were  closed.  Numerous 
detachments  of  the  national  guard  surrounded  the  palace,  and 
extending  in  line  from  the  I'euillans  to  the  river,  presented 
an  imposing  front.  By  order  of  the  King  the  garden-gate 
was  opened.  The  people  instantly  poured  in,  and  filed  off 
under  the  windows  of  the  palace  and  before  the  ranks  of  the 
national  guard,  without  any  hostile  demonstration,  but  shout- 
ing. "  J)own  with  the  veto  !  The  sans-evlottes  for  ever  !  "  Mean- 
while some  persons.   S]ieaking  of  the  King.   said.   "Why  does 

*  "  It  may  be  alleged  in  excuse  tliat  tlie  Assembly  liad  no  resource  but  sub- 
mission. Yet  brave  men,  in  similar  circumstances,  liave,  by  a  timely  exertion  of 
spirit,  averted  similar  insolences.  When  the  furious  anti-Catholic  mob  was  in 
possession  of  the  avenues  to,  and  even  lobbies  of,  the  House  of  Commons  in  17S0, 
(Jeneral  Cosmo  Gordon,  a  member  of  tlie  House,  went  up  to  tlie  unfortunate 
noldemaii  under  whose  guidance  they  were  supjjoscd  to  act,  and  aiMressed  liim 
tlius  :  '  My  lord,  is  it  your  ])urpose  to  bring  your  rascally  adherents  into  the 
House  of  Commons  ?  for  if  so,  I  a]i])rize  you  that  the  instant  one  of  them 
enters,  I  pass  my  sword,  not  througli  liis  body,  but  your  lordshijj's.'  The  liint 
was  suflicient,  and  the  mob  was  directed  to  another  ({uarter." — Scott's  Life  of 
Napoleon. 
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lie  not  show  liimselfy  .  .  .  We  mean  to  do  liiin  no  liann." 
The  old  expression,  He  is  imposed  upon,  was  occasionally  but 
rarely  heard.  The  people,  c(uick  at  catching  the  opinions  of 
its  leaders,  had,  like  them,  despaired. 

The  crowd,  moving  off  by  the  garden-gate  leading  to  the 
Pont  Royal,  proceeded  along  the  quay  and  through  the  wickets 
of  the  Louvre  to  the  Place  du  Carrousel.  This  place,  now  so 
spacious,  was  then  intersected  by  luimerous  streets.  Instead 
of  that  immense  court  extending  from  the  body  of  the  palace 
to  the  gate,  and  from  one  wing  to  the  other,  there  were  small 
courts  separated  by  walls  and  houses.  Ancient  wickets  opened 
from  each  of  them  into  the  Carrousel.  All  the  avenues  were 
crowded  with  people,  and  they  appeared  at  the  royal  gate. 
They  were  refused  admittance.  8ome  of  the  municipal  ofhcers 
addressed  them,  and  appeared  to  have  prevailed  upon  them 
to  retire.  It  is  asserted  that  at  this  moment  vSanterre,  coming 
from  the  Assembly,  where  he  had  stayed  till  the  last  moment 
to  present  a  flag,  whetted  the  almost  blunted  purpose  of 
the  people,  and  caused  the  cannon  to  be  drawn  up  to 
the  gate. 

It  was  nearly  four  o'clock.  Two  municipal  oflicers  all  at 
once  ordered  the  gate  to  be  opened.*  The  troops,  which  were 
in  considerable  force  at  this  point,  and  consisted  of  battalions 
of  the  national  guard  and  several  detachments  of  gendarmerie, 
were  then  paralyzed.  The  people  rushed  headlong  into  the 
court,  and  thence  into  the  vestibule  of  the  palace.  Santerre, 
threatened,  it  is  said,  by  two  witnesses,  on  account  of  this 
violation  of  the  royal  residence,  exclaimed,  turning  to  the 
assailants,  '"  Bear  witness  that  J  refuse  to  go  into  the  King's 
apartments."  This  apostrophe  did  not  stop  the  mob,  which 
had  received  a  sufficient  stimulus.  They  poured  into  every 
part  of  the  palace,  took  possession  of  all  the  staircases,  and  by 
main  force  dragged  a  piece  of  cannon  up  to  the  first  floor.  At 
the  same  instant  the  assailants  commenced  an  attack  with 
swords  and  hatchets  upon  the  doors  which  were  closed  against 
them. 

Louis  X\'I.  had  just  at  this  moment  sent  away  a  great 
number  of  his  dangerous  friends,  who,  without  possessing  the 
power  to  save,  had  so  often  compromized  him.  They  had 
hastened  to  him,  but  he  had  made  them  leave  the  Tuileries, 
where  their  presence  would  only  have  served  to  exasperate, 
without  repressing,  the  people.  He  had  with  him  the  old 
Marshal  de  Mouchy  Acloque,    chef  de  bataillon,  some  of  the 

*  All  the  witnesses  examined  agreed  respecting  this  fact,  differing  only  as  to 
the  names  of  the  municipal  otticers. 
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servants  of  his  household,  and  several  trusty  officers  of  the 
national  guard.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  cries  of  the 
people  and  the  strokes  of  the  hatchets  were  heard.  The  officers 
of  the  national  guard  immediately  surrounded  liiin  and  im- 
plored him  to  show  himself,  vowing  to  die  by  his  side.  With- 
out hesitation  he  ordered  the  door  to  be  opened.  At  that 
instant  the  panel,  driven  in  by  a  violent  blow,  fell  at  his  feet. 
It  was  at  length  opened,  and  a  forest  of  pikes  and  bayonets 
appeared.  "  Here  I  am  !  "  said  Louis  XVI.,  showing  himself 
to  the  furious  rabble.  Those  who  surroundt'd  him  kept  close 
to  him  and  formed  a  rampart  of  their  bodies.  "  i^ay  respect 
to  your  King."  they  exclaimed  ;  and  the  mob.  which  certainly 
had  no  definite  purpose,  relaxed  its  intrusion. 

Several  voices  announced  a  petition,  and  desired  that  it 
might  be  read.  Those  about  the  King  prevailed  upon  him 
to  retire  to  a  more  spacious  room  to  hear  this  petition.  The 
people,  pleased  to  see  their  desire  complied  with,  followed 
the  Prince,  whom  his  attendants  had  tlie  good  sense  to  place 
in  the  embrasure  of  a  window.  He  was  made  to  mount  a 
small  bench  ;  several  others  were  set  before  him,  and  a  table 
was  added.  All  who  had  accompanied  him  were  ranged 
around.  Some  grenadiers  of  the  guard  and  officers  of  the 
household  arrived  to  increase  the  number  of  his  defenders, 
who  formed  a  rampart,  behind  which  he  could  listen  with  less 
danger  to  this  terrible  lecture  of  the  rabble.  Amidst  uproar 
and  shouts  were  heard  the  oft-repeated  cries  of  "  No  veto  ! 
No  priests  !  No  aristocrats  !  The  camp  near  Paris  !  "  Le- 
gendre,  the  butcher,  stepped  up,  and  in  popular  language 
demanded  the  sanction  of  the.  decree.  "  This  is  neither  the 
place  nor  the  moment,"  replied  the  King  with  firmness  ;  "  I 
will  do  all  that  the  constitution  requires."  This  resistance 
produced  its  effect.  "  Vive  la  nation  !  vive  la  nation  !  " 
shouted  the  assailants.  '"  Yes,"  resumed  Louis  XVI.,  "  Vive 
la  nation  !  I  am  its  best  friend."  "  Well,  prove  it  then," 
said  one  of  the  rabble,  holding  before  him  a  red  cap  at  the 
point  of  a  pike.  A  refusal  might  have  been  dangerous  ;  and 
certainly  in  the  situation  of  the  King,  dignity  did  not  consist 
in  throwing  away  his  life  by  rejecting  a  vain  sign,  but  in 
doing  as  he  did,  in  bearing  witli  firmness  the  assault  of  the 
multitude.  He  put  the  ca])  upon  his  head,  and  the  ap])lause 
was    general.*       As    he    felt    oppressed    by    t]u>    heat    of   the 

*  "Wliile  we  were  leailiiig  a  somewhat  idle  life,  the  20th  of  June  arrived. 
We  met  that  nioniini;,  as  usual,  in  a  coliue-rooui  in  Rue  St.  lionord.  On  going 
out  we  saw  a  iiiol)  approacliiiig,  which  Honajiarte  computed  at  five  or  six 
thousand  niuu,  all  in  rags,  and  armed  with  every  sort  of  weapon,  vociferating 
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weather  and  the  crowd,  one  of  the  half-drunken  fellows, 
who  had  brought  with  him  a  bottle  and  a  glass,  offered  him 
some  of  his  drink.  The  King  had  long  been  apprehensive 
lest  he  should  be  poisoned  ;  he  nevertheless  drank  without 
hesitation,  and  was  loudly  a])])lauded. 

Meanwhile  Madame  J^lizabctli,  who  was  fondly  attached  to 
her  brother,  and  who  was  the  only  one  of  the  royal  family 
that  could  get  to  him,  folloAved  him  from  window  to  window, 
to  share  his  danger.  The  people  when  they  saw  her  took 
her  for  the  Queen.  Shouts  of  "  There's  the  Austrian  !  "  were 
raised  in  an  alarming  manner.  The  national  grenadiers,  who 
had  surrounded  the  Princess,  endeavoured  to  set  the  people 
right.  "  Leave  them,"  said  that  generous  sister,  "  leave  them 
in  their  error,  and  save  the  Queen  !  " 

The  Queen,  with  her  son  and  her  daughter,  had  not  been 
able  to  join  her  royal  consort.  She  had  tied  from  the  lower 
apartments,  hurried  to  the  council-chamber,  and  could  not 
reach  the  King  on  account  of  the  crowd  which  filled  the 
whole  palace.  She  was  anxious  to  rejoin  him,  and  earnestly 
begged  to  be  led  to  the  room  where  he  was.  On  being  dis- 
suaded from  this  attempt,  standing  behind  the  council  table, 
with  some  grenadiers,  she  watched  the  people  file  off.  with  a 
heart  full  of  horror,  and  eyes  swimming  in  tears,  which  she 
repressed.  Her  daughter  was  weeping  by  her  side  ;  her  young 
son,  frightened  at  first,  had  soon  recovered  his  cheerfulness, 
and  smiled  in  the  happy  ignorance  of  his  age.  A  red  cap 
had  been  handed  to  him.  and  the  Queen  had  put  it  on  his  head. 
Santerre  recommended  respect  to  the  people,  and  spoke  cheer- 
ingly  to  the  Princess.  He  repeated  to  her  the  accustomed  and 
unfortunately  useless  expression,  "Madam,  you  are  imposed 
upon  ;  you  are  imposed  upon."  Then  seeing  the  young  Prince 
encumbered  with  the  red  cap,  "  The  boy  is  stifling,"  said  he, 
and  relieved  him  from  that  ridiculous  head-dress. 

Some  of  the  deputies,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  danger 
of  the  palace,  had  hastened  to  the  l\ing,  addressed  the  people, 

the  grossest  alnisc,  and  proceeding  with  rapid  pace  towards  the  Tuileries.  '  Let 
us  follow  that  rabble,'  said  Bonaparte  to  nie.  We  got  before  them,  and  went  to 
walk  in  the  gardens,  on  the  terrace  overlooking  the  water.  From  this  station  he 
beheld  the  disgracetul  occurrences  that  ensued.  I  should  fail  in  attempting  to 
depict  the  surprise  and  indignation  roused  within  him.  He  could  not  comprehend 
sueli  weakness  and  forbearance.  But  when  the  King  showed  himself  at  one  of  the 
windows  fronting  the  garden,  witli  the  red  cap  which  one  of  the  mob  had  just 
])laced  on  his  head,  Bonaparte  could  no  longer  restrain  his  indignation.  '  What 
madness!'  exclaimed  he,  'how  could  they  allow  these  scoundrels  to  enter? 
They  ought  to  have  blown  four  or  live  hundred  of  them  into  the  air  with 
cannon.  The  rest  would  then  have  taken  to  their  heels.'  " — Bourj-lenne's 
Mtmoirs. 
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and  enjcniied  respect.  Others  had  repaired  to  the  Assembly, 
to  inform  it  of  what  was  passing,  and  the  agitation  there  was 
increased  by  the  indignation  of  the  riglit  side,  and  the  efforts 
of  the  left  to  palliate  this  invasion  of  the  palace  of  the  monarch. 
A  deputation  had  been  decreed  without  discussion,  and  twenty- 
fou^r  members  had  set  out  to  surround  the  King.  It  had  been, 
moreover,  decreed  that  the  deputation  should  be  renewed  every 
half-hour,  in  order  that  the  Assembly  might  be  instantly 
apprized  of  everything  that  might  occur.  The  deputies  who 
were  sent  spoke  alternately,  hoisted  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
grenadiers.  Petion  afterwards  made  his  appearance,  and  was 
accused  of  having  come  too  late.  He  declared  that  it  was 
half-past  four  before  he  heard  of  the  attack  made  at  four  ; 
that  it  had  taken  him  half  an  hour  to  get  to  the  palace,  and 
that  it  was  not  till  a  long  time  after  this  that  he  could  over- 
conie  the  obstacles  which  separated  him  from  the  King,  so  that 
lie  had  been  prevented  from  reaching  his  presence  earlier  than 
half-past  five.  On  approaching  the  Prince,  "  Fear  nothing. 
Sire,"  said  he.  "you  are  in  the  midst  of  your  people."  Louis 
XVI.,  taking  the  hand  of  a  grenadier,  placed  it  upon  his  heart, 
saying,  "  Feel  whether  it  beats  ((uicker  than  usual."  This 
noble  answer  was  warmly  applauded.  ]^etion  at  length 
mounted  an  arm-chair,  and  addressing  the  crowd,  said  that 
after  laying  its  remonstrances  before  the  King,  it  had  now 
nothing  further  to  do  but  to  retire  peaceably  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  sully  that  day.  Some  persons  who  were 
present  assert  that  Petion  said  its  just  remonstrances.  This 
expression,  however,  would  prove  nothing  but  the  necessity 
for  not  offending  the  mob.  Santerre  reinforced  him  with  his 
influence,  and  the  palace  was  soon  cleared.  The  rabble  retired 
in  a  peaceful  and  orderly  manner.  It  was  then  about  seven 
in  the  evening. 

'J'he  King  was  immediately  joined  by  the  Queen,  his  sister, 
and  his  children,  shedding  a  iiood  of  tears.  Overcome  by  the 
scene,  the  King  had  still  the  red  cap  on  his  head.  He  now 
perceived  it  for  the  first  time  during  several  hoiu's,  and  flung 
it  from  him  wdth  indignation.  At  this  moment  fresh  deputies 
arrived  to  learn  the  state  of  the  palace.  The  Queen,  going 
over  it  with  them,  showed  them  the  shattered  doors  and  the 
broken  furniture,  and  ex])ressed  keen  vexation  at  such  out- 
rages.   Merlin  de  Thionville,*  one  of  the  stanchest  republicans, 

*  "Antoine  Merlin  de  Tliionvillc,  a  bailifT  and  a  municipal  officer,  was  deputed 
by  the  Jloselle  to  the  Legislature,  whine  he,  lîazire,  and  Ciiabot,  formed  wliat  was 
then  called  the  triumviiate,  wliieli  during  the  whole  .session  made  it  a  jioint 
daily  to  denounce  all  the  ministers  and  placemen.     On  the  loth  of  August  he 
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was  one  of  the  deputies  present.  The  Queen  perceived  tears 
in  liis  eyes.  '"You  weep,"  said  she  to  him,  "to  see  tlie  King 
and  his  family  treated  so  cruelly  by  a  people  whom  he  has 
always  wished  to  render  happy."  "  It  is  true,  madam,"  replied 
]\Ierlin  ;  '"  I  weep  over  the  misfortunes  of  a  beautiful,  tender- 
hearted woman  and  mother  of  a  family  ;  but  do  not  mistake  ; 
there  is  not  one  of  my  tears  for  the  King-  or  the  Queen — I  hate 
kings  and  queens."  * 

Next  day  general  indignation  prevailed  among  the  partisans 
of  the  Court,  who  considered  it  as  outraged,  and  among  the 
constitutionalists,  who  regarded  this  invasion  as  a  violation  of 
the  laws  and  of  the  public  tranquillity.  The  disturbance  had 
been  alarming;  but  now  it  was  greatly  exaggerated.  It  was 
alleged  to  have  been  a  plan  for  murdering  the  King,  and  it 
was  even  asserted  that  this  plan  had  miscarried  solely  from  the 
effect  of  a  lucky  accident.  Hence,  by  a  natural  reaction,  the 
popular  opinion  of  the  day  was  in  favour  of  the  royal  family, 
who  on  the  preceding  had  been  exposed  to  so  many  dangers 
and  outrages  ;  and  the  supposed  authoi's  of  the  assault  became 
the  objects  of  unqualified  censure. 

Sad  faces  were  seen  in  the  Assembly.  Several  deputies 
inveighed  strongly  against  the  events  of  the  preceding  day. 
M.  Bigot  proposed  a  law  against  armed  petitions,  and  against 
the  custom  of  suffering  bodies  of  men  to  file  off  through  the 
hall.  Though  there  already  existed  law^s  on  this  head,  they 
were  renewed  by  a  decree.  M.  Daveirhoult  moved  for  pi'oceed- 
ings  against  the  disturbers.  "  Proceedings,"  exclaimed  one  of 
the  members,  "against  forty  thousand  men!"  "Well  then," 
he  replied,  "if  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  among  forty 
thousand  men,  punish  the  guard,  which  did  not  defend  itself  ; 
or,  at  least,  do  something." 

The  ministers  then  entered,  to  present  a  report  on  what  had 
happened,  and  a  discussion  arose  on  the  nature  of  the  circum- 
stances. A  member  of  the  right,  observing  that  Vergniaud's 
testimony  was  above  suspicion,  and  that  he  had  been  an  eye- 
witness of  the  affair,  called  u]3on  him  to  relate  what  he  had 
seen.     Yergniaud,  however,  declined  to  rise  at  this  appeal,  but 

signalized  himself  at  the  head  of  the  enemies  of  the  Court.  He  strongly  objected 
to  the  motion  to  allow  counsel  to  the  King,  and  warmly  urged  his  execution. 
During  the  contest  which  led  to  Robespierre's  fall,  he  maintained  the  most 
complete  silence,  and  alter  the  victory,  joined  the  conquerors.  He  was  after- 
wards appointed  president  of  the  Convention.  In  1797  he  was  denounced  to  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred  as  a  peculator,  for  he  had  at  that  period  immense 
landed  property,  whereas  before  the  Revolution  he  had  none  ;  but  the  denun- 
ciation failed.  In  1798,  Alerlin  obtained  an  appointment  in  the  management 
of  the  general  post." — Biographic  Moderne. 

*  Mémoires  de  Madame  Campan,  tome  ii.  p.  215. 
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maintained  isileiice.  The  boldest  of  the  left  side  nevertheless 
shook  off  constraint,  and  took  courage  towards  the  conclusion 
of  the  sitting.  They  even  ventured  to  propose  that  an  exami- 
nation should  be  instituted  whether  the  veto  was  necessary  in 
certain  peculiar  circumstances  ;  but  this  motion  was  thrown  out 
by  a  great  majority. 

Towards  evening  a  fresh  scene  similar  to  that  of  the  preced- 
ing day  was  apprehended.  The  people,  on  retiring,  had  said 
that  they  should  come  again,  and  it  was  believed  that  they 
would  keep  their  word.  Jiut  whether  this  was  only  a  remnant 
of  the  agitation  of  the  day  before,  or  whether  for  the  moment 
this  new  attempt  was  disapproved  of  by  the  leaders  of  the 
popular  party,  it  was  very  easily  stopped  ;  and  l*etion  repaired 
in  great  haste  to  the  palace,  to  inform  the  King  that  order  was 
restored,  and  that  the  people,  having  laid  their  remonstrances 
before  him,  were  now  tranquil  and  satisfied.  "That  is  not 
true,"  said  the  King.  "  Sire — "  "  Be  silent."  "  It  befits  not 
the  magistrate  of  the  people  to  be  silent  when  he  does  his 
duty  and  speaks  the  truth."  "The  tranquillity  of  Paris  rests 
on  your  head."  "I  know  my  duty;  I  shall  perform  it." 
"  Enough  ;  go  and  perform  it.     Retire." 

The  King,  notwithstanding  his  extreme  good-nature,  was 
liable  to  fits  of  ill-humour,  which  the  courtiers  termed  coiqjs 
de  boutoir.  The  sight  of  Petion,  who  was  accused  of  having 
encouraged  the  scenes  of  the  preceding  day,  exasperated  him, 
and  produced  the  conversation  which  we  have  just  quoted.  It 
was  soon  known  to  all  Paris.  Two  proclamations  were  imme- 
diatel}^  issued,  one  by  the  King,  the  other  by  the  municipality  ; 
and  hostilities  seemed  to  be  commencing  between  these  two 
authorities. 

"^^rhe  municipality  told  the  citizens  to  be  peaceable,  to  pay 
respect  to  the  King,  to  respect  the  National  Assembly,  and 
to  make  it  he  respected;  not  to  assemble  in  arms,  because 
it  was  forbidden  by  the  laws,  and  above  all,  to  be  aware  of 
evil-disposed  persons  who  were  striving  to  excite  fresh  com- 
motions. 

It  was  actually  rumoured  that  the  Court  was  endeavouring  to 
excite  a  second  insurrection  of  the  people,  that  it  might  have 
occasion  to  sweep  them  away  with  artillery.  Thus  the  palace 
supposed  the  existence  of  a  plan  for  a  murder  ;  the  faubourgs, 
that  a  i^lan  existed  for  a  massacre. 

The  King  said,  "The  French  will  not  ha\ c  learned  without 
pain  that  a  multitude,  led  astray  by  certain  factious  persons, 
has  entered  by  force  of  arms  the  habitation  of  the  King.  .  .  . 
The  King  has  opposed  to  the  threats  and  the  insults  of  the 
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factious  notliiiig'  but  his  conscience  and  his  love  for  the  public 
weal. 

"'He  knows  not  wliere  will  be  tlic^  limit  at  which  they  will 
sto]!  ;  but  to  what  excesses  soever  they  ]3roceed,  they  shall 
never  wring  from  him  a  consent  to  anything  that  he  deems 
contrary  to  the  public  interest. 

"  If  those  who  wish  to  overthrow  the  monarchy  have  need  of 
another  crime,  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  commit  it. 

"  The  King'  enjoins  all  the  administrative  bodies  and  munici- 
palities to  ])rovide  for  the  safety  of  persons  and  ])roperty." 

These  op]3osite  sentiments  corresponded  with  the  two  opinions 
which  were  then  formed.  All  those  whom  the  conduct  of  the 
Court  had  driven  to  despair  were  but  the  more  exasperated 
against  it,  and  the  more  determined  to  thwart  its  designs  by  all 
possible  means.  The  popular  societies,  the  municipalities,  the 
]5ikemen,  a  ]iortion  of  the  national  guard,  and  the  left  side 
of  the  Assembly,  were  influenced  by  the  proclamation  of  the 
mayor  of  Paris,  and  resolved  to  be  prudent  no  further  than  was 
necessary  to  avoid  being  mowed  down  by  grape-shot  without 
any  decisive  result.  Still,  uncertain  as  to  the  means  to  be 
employed,  they  waited,  full  of  the  same  distrust,  and  even 
aversion.  Their  first  step  was  to  oblige  the  ministers  to 
attend  the  Assembly,  and  give  account  of  the  precautions  which 
they  had  taken  on  two  essential  points  : — 

1.  On  the  religious  disturbances  excited  by  the  priests. 

2.  On  the  safety  of  the  capital,  which  the  camp  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  refused  by  the  King,  was  destined  to  cover. 

Those  who  were  called  aristocrats,  the  sincere  constitu- 
tionalists, part  of  the  national  guards,  several  of  the  pro\ànces, 
and  especially  the  departmental  directories,  spoke  out  on  this 
occasion,  and  in  an  energetic  manner.  The  laws  having  been 
violated,  they  had  all  the  advantage  of  speech,  and  they  used 
it  without  reserve.  A  great  number  of  addresses  were  sent  to 
the  King.  At  Rouen  and  at  Paris  a  petition  was  drawn  up 
and  su])ported  hj  twenty  thousand  signatures.  This  petition 
was  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  ^^eople  with  that  already 
signed  by  eight  thousand  Parisians  against  the  camp  below 
Paris.  Lastly,  legal  proceedings  were  ordered  by  the  depart- 
ment against  Petion.  the  mayor,  and  Manuel,*  procureur  of  the 

*  "Manuel  was  born  at  llontargis  in  1751.  On  the  trial  of  the  King,  lie 
voted  for  imprisonment  and  lianisbincnt  in  the  event  of  peace.  When  the  Queen's 
trial  caine  on,  he  was  sunnnonod  as  a  witness  against  her,  but  only  expressed 
admiration  of  her  fortitude,  and  pity  for  her  misfortunes.  In  November  1793, 
Manuel  was  condemned  to  death  by  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  executed. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  works,  and  among  others,  of  '  Letters  on  the 
Revolution.'  " — Scott's  Life  of  Napoleon. 
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commune,  who  were  botli  accnsed  of  hfiving  favoured  by  their 
dilatory  conduct  the  irruption  of  the  20th  of  June.  At  this 
moment  the  behaviour  of  the  King  during  that  trying  day  Avas 
spoken  of  with  admiration.  There  was  a  general  change  of 
opinion  res])ecting  his  character,  and  people  reproached  them- 
selves for  having  charged  it  witli  weakness.  ISut  it  was  soon 
perceived  that  the  passive  courage  which  resists  is  not  that 
which  anticipates  clangers  instead  of  awaiting  them  with 
resign  uition. 

Tlie  constitutional  party  fell  anew  to  work  with  the  utmost 
activity.  All  those  who  had  surrounded  Lafayette,  to  concert 
with  him  tlie  letter  of  the  1 6th  of  June,  again  united  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  some  signal  step.  Lafayette  had  felt  deep 
indignation  on  learning  what  had  occurred  at  the  palace  ;  and 
he  was  found  to  be  quite  willing  to  assist.  Several  addresses 
from  his  regiments,  expressing  similar  indignation,  were  sent 
to  him.  Whether  these  addresses  were  concerted  or  spon- 
taneous, he  put  a  stop  to  them  by  an  order  of  the  day,  in  which 
he  promised  to  express  in  person  the  sentiments  of  the  whole 
army.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  go  to  Paris,  and  to  repeat 
to  the  Legislative  Body  what  he  had  written  to  it  on  the  i6th 
of  June.  He  arranged  the  matter  with  Luckner,  who  was  as 
easily  led  as  an  old  warrior  who  has  never  been  out  of  his 
camp.*  He  induced  him  to  write  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
King,  expressing  the  same  sentiments  that  he  was  himself 
about  to  proclaim  viva  voce  at  the  bar  of  the  Legislative  Body. 
He  then  took  all  requisite  measures  so  that  his  absence  might 
not  be  detrimental  to  the  military  operations,  and  tearing 
himself  from  his  attached  soldiers,  he  hastened  to  Paris  to 
confront  the  greatest  dangers. 

Lafayette  reckoned  upon  his  faithful  national  guard,  and  on 
imparting  a  new  impulse  by  means  of  it.  He  reckoned  upon 
the  Court,  which  he  could  not  believe  to  be  his  foe  when  he 
came  to  sacrifice  himself  for  it.  Having  proved  his  chivalrous 
love  of  liberty,  he  was  now  resolved  to  prove  his  sincere  attach- 
ment to  the  King;  and  in  his  heroic  enthusiasm,  it  is  probable 
that  his  lieart  was  not  insensible  to  the  glory  of  this  twofold 
self-devotion.  He  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  of 
June.  The  news  soon  spread,  and  it  was  everywhere  repeated 
with  surprise  and  curiosity  that  General  Lafayette  was  in 
Paris. 

*  "  Marshal  Lurkner  blamed  extremely  the  intention  Lafayette  announced  of 
repairin.t^  to  I'aris,  '  because,'  said  be,  '  the  sanH-cnloUcs  will  cut  olT  his  head.'  But 
as  this  was  the  sole  objection  he  made,  the  general  resolved  to  set  out  alone." 
— Lafayette' X  Memoirs. 
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Before  liis  arrha,!  the  AsReiii])ly  liad  been  a^tated  by  a 
great  innnl)er  of  contrary  petitions.  Those  of  Rouen,  Havre, 
tlie  Ain.  the  Seine,  and  Oise,  the  Pas  de  Calais,  and  tlie  Aisne, 
condemned  the  outrages  of  the  20th  of  June.  Those  of  Arras 
and  of  riTerault  seemed  ahnost  to  approve  of  them.  There 
liad  been  read,  on  the  one  liand,  Luckner's  letter  to  the  King, 
and  on  the  other,  atrocious  ])lacards  against  him.  The  reading 
of  tliese  diftVrent  ])apers  had  produced  excitement  for  several 
preceding  days. 

On  the  28th  a  considerable  concourse  had  repaired  to  the 
Assembly,  hoping  that  Lafayette,  whose  intentions  were  yet  a 
secret,  would  make  his  ap])earance  there.  About  half-past 
one  o'clock  a  message  was  actually  brought,  stating  that  he 
desired  to  be  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  was  received  with 
plaudits  by  the  right  side,  but  with  silence  by  the  tribunes 
and  the  left  side. 

"Gentlemen."  said  he,  "I  must  in  the  first  place  assure 
you,  that  in  consecjuence  of  arrangements  concerted  between 
Marshal  Luckiier  and  myself,  my  presence  here  cannot  in  any 
way  compromise  either  the  success  of  our  arms,  or  the  safety 
of  the  army  which  I  have  the  honour  to  command." 

The  general  then  explained  the  motive  of  his  coming.  It 
had  been  asserted  that  his  letter  was  not  written  by  himself. 
He  came  to  avow  it,  and  to  make  this  avowal,  he  came  from 
amidst  his  camp,  where  he  was  surrounded  by  the  love  of  his 
soldiers.  A  still  stronger  reason  had  urged  him  to  this  ste]). 
The  20th  of  June  had  excited  his  indignation  and  that  of  his 
army,  which  had  presented  to  him  a  multitude  of  addresses. 
He  had  put  a  stop  to  them,  and  solemnly  engaged  to  be  the 
organ  of  its  sentiments  to  the  National  Assembly.  "  The 
soldiers,"  he  added,  "are  already  asking  themselves  if  it  is 
really  the  cause  of  liberty  and  of  the  constitution  that  they  are 
defending."     He  besought  the  National  Assembly — 

1.  To  prosecute  the  instigators  of  the  20th  of  June; 

2.  To  suppress  a  sect  which  grasps  at  the  national  sovereignty, 
and  whose  ]iublic  debates  leave  no  doubt  resi'tecting  the  atrocity 
of  its  designs  ; 

3.  Lastly,  to  enforce  resi^ect  for  the  authorities,  and  to  give 
the  armies  the  assurance  that  the  constitution  shall  suffer  no 
injury  at  home  while  they  are  spilling  their  blood  to  defend  it 
abroad. 

The  president  replied,  that  the  Assembly  would  uphold  the 
law  which  had  been  sworn  to.  and  that  it  would  examine  his 
petition.     He  was  invited  to  the  honours  of  the  sitting. 

The  general  ])roceeded  to  take  his  seat  on  the  benches  of  the 
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right.  Kersaint.  the  deputy,  observed  that  his  proper  place 
was  on  the  petitioners'  bench.  Cries  of  "'Yes  !  "  •'  No  !  "  burst 
from  all  parts.  The  general  modestly  rose  and  removed  to  the 
petitioners'  bench.  Numerous  plaudits  accompanied  him  to 
this  new  place.  Guadet*  was  the  first  who  spoke,  and  resort- 
ing to  a  clever  circumlocution,  he  asked  if  the  enemy  was 
vanquished,  and  the  country  delivered,  since  M.  de  Lafayette 
was  in  Paris.  '"No,"  he  exclaimed  in  reply,  "the  country  is 
not  delivered;  our  situation  is  not  changed;  and  yet  the 
general  of  one  of  our  armies  is  in  Paris  !  "  He  should  not 
inquire,  he  continued,  whether  M.  de  Lafayette,  who  saw 
nothing  in  the  French  people  but  a  factious  mob  surrounding 
and  threatening  the  authorities,  was  not  himself  surrounded  by 
a  staff  which  was  circumventing  him  ;  but  he  sliould  observe  to 
M.  de  Lafayette  that  he  was  trespassing  against  the  constitution 
by  making  himself  the  organ  of  an  army  legally  incapable  of 
deliberating,  and  that  probably  he  was  also  trespassing  against 
the  authority  of  the  military  powers  by  coming  to  Paris  with- 
out being  authorized  by  the  minister  at  war. 

Guadet.  in  consequence,  proposed  that  the  minister  at  war 
should  be  called  upon  to  state  whether  he  had  given  leave  of 
absence  to  M.  de  Lafayette,  and  that,  moreover,  the  extra- 
ordinary commission  should  report  upon  the  question  whether 
a  general  had  a  right  to  address  the  Assembly  on  purely 
political  subjects. 

]{amond  came  forward  to  answer  Guadet.  He  set  out  with 
a  very  natural  observation,  and  one  that  is  very  frequently 
applicable,  that  the  interpretation  of  the  laws  is  liable  to 
great  variations  according  to  circumstances.  "Never,"  said 
he.  "have  we  been  so  scru]iulous  relative  to  the  existence  of 
the  right  of  petition.  When  but  very  lately  an  armed  multi- 
tude presented  itself,  it  was  not  asked  what  was  its  errand  : 
it  was  not  reproached  with  infringing  by  the  ])arade  of  arms 
the  independence  of  the  Assembly  ;  but  when  M.  de  I^afayette, 
who  is  for  America  and  for  Europe  the  standard  of  liberty 
— when  he  presents  himself,  suspicions   are  awakened  !  .   .   . 

*  "M.  E.  Guadet,  a  lawyer,  president  of  the  criminal  tribunal  of  the  Gironde, 
was  deputed  by  that  department  to  the  Lectislature,  and  was  looked  up  to  by  the 
Girondists  as  one  of  their  leaders.  lie  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis,  but  for 
delayinj;  his  execution.  Involved  in  the  fall  of  his  party,  he  was  executed  at 
Bordeaux  in  1794,  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  When  he  was  led  to  the 
scaffold,  he  wanted  to  harangue  the  ])eople,  but  tlie  roll  of  the  drums  drowned 
his  voice,  and  nothing  could  be  heard  but  the  words,  '  People,  behold  the  sole 
resource  of  tyrants!  They  drown  the  voices  of  free  men  that  they  may  commit 
tlieir  crimes.'  Guadet's  father,  who  was  seventy  years  old,  his  aunt,  and  his 
brother,  perished  a  montl»  after  him  by  the  sentence  of  the  niilitary  committee 
at  Bordeaux." — Biographie  Moderne. 
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If  there  are  two  weights  and  two  measiires.  if"  tliere  are 
two  ways  of  considering  things,  let  it  be  allowaljle  to  make 
some  distinction  in  favour  of  the  eldest  son  of  liberty  !  " 

Eamond  then  moved  to  refer  the  petition  to  the  extra- 
ordinary commission,  for  the  purpose  of  examining,  not  the 
conduct  of  Lafayette,  but  the  petition  itself.  After  a  great 
tumult  and  two  divisions,  Ramond's  motion  was  carried. 
Lafayette  left  the  Assembly,  surronnded  by  a  numerous  train 
of  de])iities  and  soldiers  of  the  national  gnard.  all  of  them  his 
partisans  and  his  old  companions  in  arms. 

This  was  the  decisive  moment  for  the  (jourt,  for  himself, 
and  for  the  popular  party.  He  repaired  to  the  palace.  The 
most  abusive  expressions  were  repeated  around  him  among 
the  groups  of  the  courtiers.  The  King  and  Queen  received 
with  coldness  the  man  who  came  to  devote  himself  for  them.* 
Lafayette  withdrew,  mortified  at  the  disposition  which  he  had 
perceived,  not  for  his  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  royal 
family.  On  leaving  the  Tuileries  a  numerous  concourse 
escorted  him  to  his  residence,  shouting  "  Long  live  Lafayette  !  " 
and  even  planted  a  May  before  his  gate.  These  demonstra- 
tions of  old  attachment  touched  the  general,  and  intimidated 
the  Jacobins.  But  it  was  requisite  to  take  advantage  of 
these  feelings  of  attachment  and  to  rouse  them  still  more, 
in  order  to  render  them  efficacious.  Some  officers  of  the 
national  guard,  particularly  devoted  to  the  Court,  applied  to 
it,  inquiring  how  they  ought  to  act.  The  King  and  Queen 
were  both  of  opinion  that  they  ought  not  to  second  M. 
J^afayette.f  He  thus  found  himself  forsaken  by  the  only 
portion  of  the  national  guard  from  which  he  could  still  have 
expected  support.  Anxious,  nevertheless,  to  serve  the  King, 
in  spite  of  himself,  he  consulted  his  friends.  But  these  were 
not  agreed.  Some,  and  particular!}'  Lally  Tollendal,  were 
for  acting  prom]itly  against  the  Jacobins,  and  attacking  them 
by  main   force   in    their    club.     Others,    all    members    of    the 

*  "The  debate  was  not  closed  when  Lafayette  repaired  to  the  King.  The 
royal  I'aiuily  were  assembled  together,  and  the  King  and  Queen  both  repeated 
that  they  were  convinced  there  was  no  safety  for  them  but  in  the  constitution. 
Never  did  Louis  appear  to  express  himself  with  more  thorough  conviction  than 
on  this  occasion.  He  added,  that  he  considered  it  would  be  very  fortunate  if 
tlie  Austrians  were  defeated.  It  so  happened  tliat  the  King  was  ne.xt  day  to 
review  four  thousand  men  of  the  national  guard.  Lafayette  asked  permission  to 
accompany  him,  apprizing  him  at  tlie  same  time  of  his  intention,  as  soon  as  his 
Majesty  had  retired,  of  addressing  the  troops.  Eut  the  Court  did  everything  in 
its  power  to  thwart  Lafayette,  aiul  Petion,  the  mayor,  countermanded  the  review 
an  hour  before  daybreak." — Lafayette's  Memoirs. 

t  See  Madame  Campan,  tome  ii.  p.  224,  a  Letter  from  M.  Lally  to  the  Iving 
of  Prussia,  and  all  the  liistorians. 
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department  and.  of  the  Assembly,  supporting  themselves  con- 
stantly by  the  autliority  of  the  law,  and  having  no  resources 
but  in  it,  would  not  advise  its  violation,  and  op])osed  any  open 
attack. 

Lafayette  neverthelesss  preferred  the  bolder  of  these  two 
courses,  and  appointed  a  rendezvous  for  his  partisans,  for  the 
purpose  of  going  witli  them  to  drive  the  Jacobins  from  their 
place  of  meeting,  and  walling  up  the  doors.  But  though  the 
place  for  assembling  was  fixed,  few  attended,  and  Lafayette 
found  it  impossible  to  act.  Whilst,  however,  he  was  deeply 
mortified  to  perceive  that  he  was  so  ill  supported,  the 
Jacobins,  ignorant  of  the  defection  of  his  j^artisans,  were 
seized  with  a  panic  and  abandoned  their  club.  They  ran  to 
Dumouriez,*  who  had  not  yet  set  out  for  the  army,  and  urged 
him  to  put  himself  at  their  head,  and  to  march  against 
Lafayette  ;  but  their  application  was  not  complied  with. 
Lafayette  staj^^ed  another  day  in  Paris,  amidst  denunciations, 
threats,  and  hints  of  assassination,  and  at  length  departed, 
lamenting  the  uselessness  of  his  self-devotion,  and  the  fatal 
obstinacy  of  the  Court.  And  yet  this  same  man,  so  com- 
pletely forsaken  when  he  had  come  to  expose  his  own  life  to 
save  the  King,  has  been  accused  of  having  betrayed  him  ! 
The  writers  of  the  Court  have  asserted  that  his  means  were 
ill  combined.  No  doubt  it  was  easier  and  safer,  at  least  in 
appearance,  to  employ  eighty  thousand  I'russians  ;  but  in 
I'aris,  and  with  the  determination  not  to  call  in  foreigners, 
what  more  could  he  do  than  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
national  guard,  and  overawe  the  Jacobins  by  dispersing 
them  ! 

Lafayette  set  out  with  the  design  of  still  serving  the  King, 
and  contriving,  if  possible,  means  for  his  quitting  J?aris.  lie 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Assembly,  in  which  he  repeated  with 
still  greater  energy  all  that  he  had  himself  said  against  wliat 
he  called  the  factious. 

No  sooner  was  the  ])opiilar  ])arty  relieved  from  the  fears 
occasioned  by  the  ]iresence  and  the  plans  of  the  general, 
than  it  continued  its  attacks  upon  the  Court,  and  persisted 
in  demanding  a  strict  account  of  the  means  which  it  was 
adopting  for  preserving  the  territory.  It  was  already  known, 
though  the  executive  power  had  not  yet  made  any  communi- 

*  "  Dumouriez  survived  the  lroul)les  of  the  Jli;volution  many  years,  lie  spent 
some  time  in  Germany  ;  and  lived  in  retirement  latterly  at  Turville  Park,  near 
lienley-upon-Thames,  where  he  died  Marcii  14,  1823,  in  his  eighty-fifth  year. 
He  was  a  man  of  pleasing  manners  and  lively  conversation." — HcoWs  Life  of 
Napoleon. 
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cal  ion  on  tlir  subject  to  the  Assembly,  tliat  llic  Ti-iissiaiis 
had  broken  the  neutrality,  and  that  they  were  advancing  l)y 
Coblentz.  to  the  number  of  eighty  thousand  men,  all  old 
soldiers  of  the  Great  Frederick,  and  commanded  by  the  Duke 
of  Jirunswick.  a  celebrated  general.*  Luckner.  wlio  had  too 
few  truo])S.  and  could  not  full}"  rely  on  the  J^elgians.  iiad 
been  obliged  to  retire  upon  Lille  and  Valenciennes.  An 
officer,  in  retreating  from  Conrtray.  had  burned  the  suburbs 
of  the  town,  and  it  was  conceived  that  the  aim  of  this  cruel 
measure  was  to  alienate  the  Belgians.  The  government  did 
nothing  to  reinforce  the  armies,  which  amounted  at  the  utmost, 
on  the  three  frontiers,  to  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
men.  It  resorted  to  none  of  those  mighty  schemes  wliich 
rouse  the  zeal  and  the  enthusiasm  of  a  nalioii.  The  enemy, 
in  short,  might  be  in  Paris  in  six  weeks. 

The  Queen  reckoned  upon  this  result,  and  mentioned  it  in 
confidence  to  one  of  her  ladies.  She  had  the  route  of  the 
emigrants  and  the  King  of  Prussia.  She  knew  that  on  such 
a  day  they  would  be  at  Verdun,  on  sucli  a  one  at  Lille,  and 
that  they  were  to  lay  siege  to  the  latter  place.  That  unfortu- 
nate Princess  hoped,  she  said,  to  be  delivered  in  a  month. f 
Why,  alas  !  did  she  not  believe  the  sincere  friends  who  re- 
presented to  her  the  inconveniences  of  foreign  aid,  and  told 
her  that  this  aid  would  be  useless  ;  that  it  would  arrive  soon 
,  enough  to  compromise,  but  not  soon  enough  to  save  her  ! 
Why  did  she  not  believe  her  own  fears  on  this  ]3oint.  and 
the  gloomy  forebodings  which  sometimes  overwhelmed  her  ! 
Why,  in  short,  did  she  not  spare  herself  a  fault  and  many 
misfortunes  ! 

We  have  seen  that  the  measure  to  whicli  the  national  party 
clung  most  tenaciously  was  a  reserve  of  twenty  thousand  men 
below  Paris.  The  King,  as  we  have  shown,  was  adverse  to 
this  ]>lan.     He  was  summoned,  in  the  person  of  his  ministers, 

*  "Charles  AVilliam  Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  was  born  in  1735.  ^^ 
was  the  eldest  son  of  the  reip;nin<;  Duke,  and  a  sister  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
Tlie  Seven  Years'  War  afforded  him  tlie  first  opportunity  of  cultivatin;^  liis 
military  talents.  In  1756  he  decided  the  victory  of  Crefeld,  and  took  the  most 
active  part  in  all  the  enterprises  of  his  uncle  Ferdinand.  In  1764  he  Jiiarried 
tlie  Princess  An^usta  of  England.  High  expectations  were  entertained  of  liini, 
when  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution  broke  out.  The  Duke  received  the  chief 
command  of  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  armies,  and  issued  at  Coblentz,  in  1792, 
the  famous  manifesto  drawn  up  in  a  haughty  style  by  a  Frenchman,  de  Limon 
The  Duke  considered  the  expressions  too  strong,  and  some  of  the  severest  pas- 
sages were  expunged.  He  continued  to  labour  for  the  welfare  of  his  country  nntil 
1806,  when  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Prussian  army.  He  was  mor- 
tally wounded  in  that  year,  and  died  at  Ottensen,  near  k\\.o\\^,.'' —Enrydoitccdin 
Americana. 

t  See  Madame  Cnmpan.  tome  ii.  ]).  230. 
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to  state  what  precautions  Imd  been  taken  in  the  place  oi*  those 
proposed  in  the  decree  to  which  lie  had  refused  his  sanction. 
He  answered  by  proposing  a  new  project,  which  consisted 
in  directing  upon  Soissons  a  reserve  of  forty-two  battalions 
of  national  volunteers,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  old  reserve, 
which  had  been  exhausted  in  completing  the  two  ])rincipal 
ai-mies.  This  was  as  nearly  as  possible  the  first  decree  ;  with 
this  difference,  that  the  camp  of  res(>rve  should  be  formed 
between  Paris  and  the  frontiers,  and  not  near  Paris  itself. 
This  plan  w\as  received  with  niiirniurs.  and  referred  to  the 
military  committee. 

Several  departments  and  municipalities,  excited  by  their 
correspondence  Avith  Paris,  had  subsequently  resolved  to  carry 
into  execution  the  decree  for  a  camp  of  twenty  thousand 
men.  though  it  was  not  sanctioned.  The  departments  of  the 
Pouches  du  Phone,  la  (iironde,  and  l'Hérault  set  the  first 
example,  which  was  soon  followed  by  otliers.  Such  was  the 
commencement  of  the  insurrection. 

As  soon  as  intelligence  of  these  spontaneous  levies  was 
received,  the  Assembly,  modifying  the  plan  of  the  forty- 
two  new  battalions  proposed  by  the  King,  decreed  that  the 
battalions,  whose  zeal  should  have  led  them  to  march  before 
they  were  legally  called  upon,  should  pass  through  Paris, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  inscribed  at  the  municipality  of 
that  city  ;  that  they  should  then  proceed  to  Soissons,  to  be 
there  encamped  ;  and  lastly,  that  those  who  should  happen 
to  be  in  Paris  on  the  14th  of  July,  the  anniversary  of  the 
Federation,  should  attend  that  national  solemnity.  It  had 
not  been  held  in  1791.  on  account  of  the  flight  to  Varennes, 
and  it  was  determined  that  it  should  be  celebrated  in  1792 
with  éclat.  The  Assembly  added  that  immediately  after  this 
festival  the  federalists  should  march  off  to  the  place  of  their 
destination. 

This  was  at  once  authorizing  insurrection,  and  reviving, 
with  some  trifling  variation,  the  unsanctioned  decree.  The 
only  difference  was  that  the  federalists  should  merel}^  pass 
through  Paris.  J^ut  the  grand  point  was  to  bring  them 
thither;  and  when  once  there,  a  thousand  circumstances 
might  arise  to  detain  them.  'J^he  decree  was  immediately 
sent  to  the  King,  and  sanctioned  on  the  following  day. 

To  this  important  measure  was  added  anotlicr.  A  dis- 
trust was  felt  of  ])art  of  the  national  gnards,  and  particularly 
of  the  staffs,  which,  after  the  exam"[)le  of  the  departmental 
«directories,  the  nearer  they  approached  in  rank  to  superior 
authority   the   more    they   were    disposed   in   its   favour.     It 
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was  especially  the  national  fj^iiarcl  of  Paris  at  wliicli  the 
blow  was  aimed;  but  it  could  not  be  struck  directly,  and 
therefore  it  was  decreed  that  all  the  staffs  in  towns  con- 
taining upwards  of  fifty  thousand  inhabitants  should  be  dis- 
solved and  re-elected.  In  the  agitated  state  in  which  France 
then  was,  with  the  constantly  increasing  influence  which 
this  agitation  ensured  to  the  most  ardent  spirits,  this  re- 
election could  not  fail  to  bring  forward  persons  devoted  to 
the  popular  and  republican  party. 

These  were  important  measures,  carried  by  main  force, 
in  opposition  to  the  right  side  and  to  the  Court.  Yet  all 
this  did  not  apiiear  tf)  the  patriots  to  fortify  them  suffi- 
ciently against  the  imminent  dangers  by  which  they  con- 
cei^■ed  themselves  to  be  threatened.  Forty  thousand  Prussians, 
and  as  many  Austrians  and  Sardinians,  were  approaching 
our  frontiers.  A  Court.  ap]3arently  in  concert  with  the 
enemy,  resorted  to  no  means  for  augmenting  the  armies  and 
exciting  the  nation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  em]:)loyed  the  veto 
to  thwart  the  measures  of  the  Legislative  Body,  and  the 
civil  list  to  secure  partisans  in  the  interior.  Lastly,  there 
was  a  general,  Avho  was  not  supposed  to  be  capable  of  uniting 
with  the  emigrants  to  deliver  up  France,  but  who  was  seen 
to  be  disposed  to  support  the  Court  against  the  people. 
All  these  circumstances  alarmed  and  deeply  agitated  the 
public  nund.  "  The  country  is  in  danger  !  "  was  the  general 
cry.  But  how  was  that  danger  to  be  prevented?  There 
lay  the  difficulty.  People  were  not  even  agreed  respect- 
ing the  causes.  The  constitutionalists  and  the  partisans 
of  the  Court,  as  much  terrified  as  the  patriots  themselves. 
imputed  the  dangers  to  the  factious  only.  They  trembled 
only  for  royalty,  and  saw  no  peril  but  in  discussion.  The 
patriots,  trembling  for  a  contrary  reason,  beheld  this  peril 
in  invasion  alone,  and  laid  the  whole  blame  of  it  on 
the  Court,  its  refusals,  its  tardiness,  and  its  underhand  pro- 
ceedings. Petitions  continued  to  pour  in.  Some  attributed 
everything  to  the  Jacobins,  others  to  the  Court,  designated 
alternately  by  the  appellations  of  the  'palace,  the  cxccvtive 
povjer,  and  the  veto.  The  Assembly  listened  to  and  re- 
ferred them  all  to  the  extraordinary  commission  of  twelve, 
appointed  long  before  to  seek  and  propose  means  for  saving 
the  country. 

Its  plan  was  awaited  with  impatience.  Meanwhile  all  the 
walls  were  covered  with  threatening  placards  ;  the  ])ublic 
papers,  not  less  bold  than  the  posting  bills,  talking  of 
nothing    but    forfeiture    of    the    crown    and    dethronement. 
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This  was  the  topic  of  general  conversation,  and  no  modera- 
tion seemed  to  be  observed  but  in  the  Assembly.  There 
the  attacks  against  royalty  were  yet  only  indirect.  It  had 
been  proposed,  for  example,  to  suppress  the  veto  for  decrees 
of  circumstance  ;  observations  had  several  times  been  made  on 
the  civil  list  and  on  the  culpable  use  that  was  made  of  it  ; 
and  it  had  been  suggested  that  it  should  either  be  reduced, 
or  that  a  public  account  of  its  expenditure  should  be  de- 
manded. 

At  length  the  commission  of  twelve  proposed  its  measures. 
The  Court  had  never  refused  to  comply  with  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Assembly  materially  to  augment  the  means 
of  defence.  It  could  not  have  done  so  without  compromizing 
itself  too  openly  ;  and  besides,  it  could  not  much  dread  the 
numerical  increase  of  armies  which  it  believed  to  be  in  a 
state  of  complete  disorganization. 

The  ]3opular  party  desired,  on  the  contrary,  some  of  those 
extraordinary  means  which  indicate  a  great  rescjlution,  and 
which  frequently  confer  victory  on  the  most  desperate  cause. 
The  commission  of  twelve  devised  such,  and  proposed  to  the 
Assembly  the  following  plan  : — 

When  the  danger  should  become  extreme,  the  Legislative 
Body  was  itself  to  declare  it  by  this  solemn  form  of  expres- 
sion :   The  country  is  in  danqer. 

After  this  declaration,  all  the  local  authorities,  the  councils 
of  the  communes,  those  of  the  districts  and  departments,  and 
the  Assembly  itself,  as  the  highest  of  the  authorities,  were  to 
be  permanent  and  to  sit  without  interruption.  All  the  citizens, 
under  the  severest  penalties,  were  to  deliver  to  the  authorities 
the  arms  which  they  possessed,  with  a  view  to  their  suitable 
distribution.  All  the  men,  old  and  young,  fit  for  service,  were 
to  be  enrolled  in  the  national  guards.  Some  were  to  ]U'oceed 
to  the  seats  of  tlie  different  authorities  of  districts  or  depart- 
ments ;  others  to  march  whithersoever  the  exigencies  of  the 
country  required,  either  at  home  or  abroad.  Those  only  should 
be  expected  to  a]i]')ear  in  uniform  who  were  able  to  defray  the 
expense  of  it.  The  pay  of  volunteers  was  to  be  given  to  all 
the  national  guards  who  should  be  removed  from  their  homes. 
The  authorities  were  to  be  directed  to  ])ro\ido  tluMuselves  with 
military  stores.  Any  sign  of  rebellion  Avilfully  displayed  was 
to  be  punished  with  death.  Every  cockade,  every  flag,  was 
to  be  reputed  seditious,  excepting  the  tricoloured  cockade 
and  flag. 

According  to  this  plan,  the  whole  nation  would  be  on  the 
alert  and  in  arms.     It  would  possess  tlie  means  of  deliberating 
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and  fiti"litiii<2;  at  every  point  and  at  every  moment  ;  and  would 
be  able  to  dis]')ense  with  the  government,  and  to  make  amends 
for  its  inactivity.  That  aimless  agitation  of  the  popular  masses 
would  be  regulated  and  directed.  If.  in  short,  after  this  a]i])eal 
the  French  sliould  fail  to  res]iond  to  it,  the  Assembly  could  not 
be  ex^oected  to  do  any  more  for  a  nation  which  would  not  do 
anything  for  itself.  This  plan  gave  rise,  as  might  naturally 
be  expected,  to  a  most  vehement  discussion. 

Pastoret,*  the  de]3uty,  read  the  preliminary  report.  It 
satisfied  no  one  ;  imputing  faults  to  all.  balancing  some  by 
others,  and  not  fixing  in  a  positive  manner  the  means  of 
]')arrying  the  ]iublic  dangers.  After  him  Jean  de  Bry  ex- 
])lained  clearly  and  with  moderation  the  plan  of  tlie  commis- 
sion. The  discussion,  once  commenced,  soon  became  a  mere 
exchange  of  recriminations.  It  afforded  scope  for  those  im- 
petuous imaginations  which  rush  headlong  into  extreme 
measures.  The  great  law  of  the  public  welfare,  that  is 
to  say,  the  dictatorship — in  other  words,  the  power  of  doing 
everything,  with  the  chance  of  using  it  cruelly  but  ener- 
geticalh" — that  power  which  could  by  right  be  decreed  only 
in  the  Convention,  was  nevertheless  proposed  in  the  Legis- 
lature. 

M.  Delaunay  of  Angers  proposed  to  the  Assembly  to  declare, 
that  till  the  removal  of  the  danger,  it  would  consult  only  the 
imperative  and  supreme  law  of  the  puUic  welfare.  This  would 
have  been,  by  an  abstract  and  mysterious  formula,  evidently 
to  abolish  royalty,  and  to  declare  the  Assembly  absolute  sove- 
reign. M.  Delaunay  said  that  the  Revolution  was  not  com- 
]3leted  :  that  ]:)eople  were  mistaken  if  they  thought  so  ;  and 
that  it  was  right  to  keep  fixed  laws  for  the  Revolution  saved 
and  not  the  Revolution  to  be  saved.  He  said,  in  short,  all 
that  is  usually  said  in  favour  of  the  dictatorship,  the  idea 
of  which  always  presents  itself  in  moments  of  danger.  The 
answer  of  the  deputies  of  the  right  side  was  natural.  "  They 
would  violate,"  they  said,  "the  oaths  taken  to  the  constitution 
by  creating  an  authority  that  would  absorb  the  regulated  and 
established  "])owers."  Their  adversaries  replied  by  saying  that 
the   exam]3le   of  violation   was   already  given,   and  that  they 

*  "Pierre  Pastoret.  born  at  Marseilles  in  1756,  was  an  advocate  before  the 
Revolution,  which  he  embraced  witli  ardour.  Having  luckily  survived  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  he  was  in  1795  delegated  from  Var  to  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred, 
where  he  became  one  of  the  firmest  defenders  of  the  Cliehyan  party.  In  1804 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  laws  of  man  and  nations,  in  the  college  of 
France  ;  and  was  made  a  member  of  the  Institute  and  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  works,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  written  with 
éloquence  and  perspicuity." — Bwjrapliie  Moderne. 
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ono-ht  not  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  anticipated  and  surprised 
without  defence.  "But  prove  then,"  rejoined  the  partisans 
of  the  Court,  "that  tliis  example  has  been  given,  that  the  con- 
stitution has  been  betrayed."  This  challenge  was  answered  by 
fresh  accusations  against  the  Court,  and  these  charges  were 
repelled  in  their  turn  by  recriminations  against  agitators. 
"You  are  factious  men."  "'You  are  traitors."  Such  was  the 
reciprocal  and  everlasting  reproach — such  the  question  to  be 
resolved. 

So  violent  did  ]\I.  Jaucour  deem  the  pi'oposal.  that  he  was 
for  referring  it  to  the  Jacobins.  M.  Isnard,  with  whose  ardour 
it  harmonized,  urged  that  it  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, and  that  the  speech  of  M.  Delaunay  should  be  sent  to 
the  departments,  to  counterpoise  that  of  M.  Pastoret,  which 
was  but  a  dose  of  opium  given  to  a  patient  in  the  agonies  of 
death. 

M.  de  Vaublanc  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  hearing.  He  said 
that  the  constitution  could  save  itself  by  the  constitution  ;  that 
the  plan  of  M.  Jean  de  Bry  was  a  proof  of  this  ;  that  it 
was  right  to  print  the  speech  of  M.  Delaunay,  if  they  so 
pleased,  but  at  any  rate  not  to  send  it  to  the  departments  ; 
and  that  they  ought  to  return  to  the  proposal  of  the  com- 
mission. The  discussion  was  accordingly  adjourned  till  the 
3rd  of  July. 

One  deputy  had  not  yet  spoken.  This  was  Vergniaiid.  A 
member  of  the  Gironde,  and  its  most  eloquent  orator,  he  was 
nevertheless  independent.  Whether  from  thoughtlessness  or 
from  real  elevation,  he  seemed  to  be  above  the  passions  of 
his  friends  ;  and  in  sharing  their  patriotic  ardour,  he  did 
not  always  share  their  prepossessions  and  their  vehemence.* 
When  he  had  made  up  his  mind  upon  a  question,  he  carried 
along  with  him,  by  his  eloquence  and  a  certain  acknowledged 
iui partiality,  that  floating  portion  of  the  Assembly  which  Mira- 
beau  had   formerly   hurried   away   by    his    reasoning   and   his 

*  "  VergiiiauJ  was  an  indolent  num,  and  ro([uired  to  be  stimulated  ;  but  when 
once  fairly  excited,  his  eloquence  was  true,  forcible,  penetrating,  and  sincere." — 
Damont. 

"I  do  not  like  Vergniaud,  because  he  disdains  men,  does  not  ])Ut  any  restraint 
on  himself  in  his  intercourse  with  them,  and  has  not  employed  his  talents  with 
the  ardour  of  a  soul  devoted  by  the  love  of  the  public  good,  and  with  the  tenacity 
of  a  diligent  mind." — Madame  ItolaiuVs  Memoirs. 

Vergniaud  was  born  at  Limoges  in  1759.  He  projected  the  decree  which 
pronounced  the  suspension  of  the  King  and  the  formation  of  the  National 
Convention.  He  filled  the  chair  on  the  day  of  Louis's  sentence,  and  voted  for 
his  death.  He  was  condemned  to  death  as  a  Girondist  in  1793,  ^'"^  spent  the 
night  before  his  execution  in  discoursing  with  his  friends  upon  revolutions  and 
governments.     His  speeches  were  always  carefully  prei)ared  beforehand. 
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warmth.  ^\^'^^•tM•in^■  masses  are  everywliere  decided  by  talents 
and  reason.* 

It  had  been  announced  that  he  would  speak  on  tlu;  3rd  of" 
July.  An  immense  concourse  had  assembled  to  hear  this  dis- 
tinguished oi'ator  on  a  C|uestion  which  was  regarded  as  decisive. 
Accordingly  he  did  speak,  and  lirst  drew  a  sketch  of  the  state 
of  France.  "If,"  said  he,t  '"one  did  not  believe  in  the  im- 
perishable love  of  the  people  for  liberty,  one  would  doubt 
whether  the  lievolution  retrogrades,  or  whether  it  is  reaching 
its  term.  Our  armies  of  the  North  advanced  into  Belgium. 
and  all  at  once  they  fell  back.  The  theatre  of  war  is  trans- 
ferred to  our  territory,  and  we  shall  have  left  the  unfortunate 
Jîelgians  nothing  but  the  remembrance  of  the  conflagrations 
that  lighted  our  retreat.  At  the  same  time  a  formidable  army 
of  Prussians  is  threatening  the  Rhine,  though  we  had  been 
taught  to  hope  that  their  progress  would  not  be  so  rapid. 

••  How  happens  it  that  this  moment  should  have  been  chosen 
for  the  dismissal  of  the  popular  ministers,  for  breaking  the 
chain  of  their  labours,  for  committing  the  empire  to  inex- 
perienced hands,  and  for  rejecting  the  useful  measures  which 
we  have  deemed  it  our  duty  to  pi'opose  ?  .  .  .  Can  it  be 
true  that  a  dread  is  felt  of  our  triumphs  ?  Is  it  the  blood  of 
(  'oblentz  or  yours  that  there  is  a  desire  to  spare  ?  Is  there 
a  wish  to  reign  over  forsaken  towns  and  devastated  fields  ? 
...  In  short,  where  are  we  ?  .  .  .  And  you,  gentlemen, 
what  grand  work  are  you  about  to  undertake  for  the  public 
weal  ? 

•'You,  whom  some  flatter  themselves  that  they  have  intimi- 
dated :  you,  whose  consciences  they  flatter  themselves  that 
they  have  alarmed  by  stigmatizing  your  jiatriotism  as  the 
spirit  of  faction,  as  if  those  who  took  the  oath  in  the  tennis- 
court  had  not  also  been  called  factious  :  you,  who  have  been 
so  slandered  because  you  belong  not  to  a  proud  caste  Avhich 
the  constitution  has  thrown  down  in  the  dust  :  you,  to  whcmi 
are  imputed  guilty  intentions,  as  if,  invested  with  a  power 
different  from  that  of  the  law.  you  had  a  civil  list  :  you.  whose 
concern  for  the  dangers  of  the  people  a  hypocritical  modera- 
tion hoped  to  cool  :  you,  whom  means  have  been  found  to 
divide,  but  who  in  this  moment  of  danger  will  lay  aside  your 
animosities,  your  paltry  dissensions,  and  not  find  it  so  delightful 

*  This  is  a  justice  done  to  Vergniaiul  liy  the  Journal  de  Paris,  at  that  time 
so  celebrated  for  its  opposition  to  the  majority  of  the  Assembly,  and  for  tlie 
extraordinary  talents  of  its  conductors,  especially  of  tlie  unfortunate  and  immortal 
André  Chenier.     {Sec  that  paper  of  the  4th  of  July  1792.) 

t  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  I  here  analyze  Vergniaud's  speech, 
but  do  not  give  it  verbatim. 
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to  hate  one  another  as  to  prefer  tliat  infernal  pleasure  to 
the  welfare  of  the  country  ; — yon,  finally,  hearken  to  me  ! 
What  are  your  resources'?  What  does  necessity  command 
you  ?     What  does  the  constitution  permit  you  to  do  ?  " 

During  this  exordium,  loud  ap])lause  drowned  the  voice  of 
the  S]-)eaker.  He  continued  his  s]5eech,  and  exhibited  two 
kinds  of  dangers — the  one  internal,  the  other  external. 

"'To  remove  the  former,  the  Assembly  has  proposed  a  decree 
against  the  priests,  and  whether  the  spirit  of  a  INledicis  still 
flits  beneath  the  vaults  of  the  Tuileries,  or  a  Lachaise  or  a 
Letellier  still  disturbs  the  heart  of  the  Prince,  the  decree  has 
been  rejected  by  the  throne.  It  is  not  possible  to  believe, 
without  doing  the  King  injustice,  that  he  wishes  for  religious 
disturbances  !  He  fancies  himself,  then,  sufficiently  powerful — 
he  has,  then,  ancient  laws  enough — to  ensure  the  public  tran- 
quillity. Let  his  ministers,  then,  answer  for  it  with  their  heads, 
since  they  have  the  means  of  ensuring  it  ! 

"  To  ]3rovide  against  external  dangers,  the  Assembly  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  a  camp  of  reserve.  The  King  rejected  it. 
It  would  be  doing  him  injustice  to  suppose  that  he  wishes 
to  deliver  up  France  to  the  enemy  ;  he  must  therefore  have 
forces  sufficient  to  protect  it  ;  his  ministers  therefore  ought 
to  answer  to  us  with  their  heads  for  the  salvation  of  the 
country." 

Thus  far  the  s]")eaker  confines  himself,  as  we  see,  to  the 
ministerial  responsibility,  and  strives  to  exhibit  it  under  the 
most  threatening  aspect.  "But,"  added  he,  "to  throw  the 
ministers  into  the  abyss  which  their  malice  or  their  imbecility 
has  opened,  is  not  all.  .  .  .  Listen  to  me  calmly  ;  be  in  no 
hurry  to  antici]iate  what  I  am  about  to  say." 

At  these  words  the  attention  of  his  auditors  was  redoubled. 
Profound  silence  pervaded  the  Assembly.  "  It  is  in  the  name 
of  the  Kinc),^'  said  he,  "that  the  French  princes  have  endea- 
voured to  raise  Europe  against  us.  It  is  to  avenge  the  dignity 
of  the  King  that  the  Treaty  of  Pilnitz  has  been  concluded.  It 
is  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  King  that  the  sovereign  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia  makes  war  upon  us,  that  Prussia  is  marching 
towards  our  frontiers.  Now  I  read  in  the  constitution  :  '  If 
the  King  puts  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  and  directs 
its  forces  against  the  nation,  or  if  he  docs  not  oppose  by 
a  formal  act  an  enterprise  of  this  kind  that  may  be  executed 
in  his  name,  he  shall  be  consideri'd  as  liaving  abdicated 
royalty.' 

"What  is  a  formal  act  of  o])position  ?  If  one  hundred 
thousand  Austrians  were  marching  towards  Flanders,  and  one 
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liiuidrcd  thousand  Prussians  towards  Alsace,  and  the  King 
were  to  oppose  to  them  ten  or  twenty  thousand  men,  would 
he  have  done  a  formal  act  of  opposition  ? 

'•  J  I'  the  King,  whose  duty  it  is  to  notify  imminent  hostilities, 
ap])rized  of  the  movements  of  the  Prussian  army,  were  not  to 
communicate  any  information  on  the  subject  to  the  National 
Assembly  ;  if  a  camp  of  reserve,  necessary  for  stopping  the 
progress  of  the  enemy  into  the  interior,  were  proposed,  and 
the  King  were  to  substitute  in  its  stead  an  uncertain  plan 
which  it  would  take  a  long  time  to  execute  ;  if  the  King  were 
to  leave  the  command  of  an  army  to  an  intriguing  general,  of 
whom  the  nation  was  suspicious  ;  if  another  general,  bred  afar 
from  the  corruption  of  Courts,  and  familiar  with  victory,  were 
to  demand  a  reinforcement,  and  the  King  were  by  a  refusal  to 
say  to  him,  I forhid  thee  to  conquer — could  it  be  asserted  that 
the  King  had  committed  a  formal  act  of  opposition  ? 

••  I  have  exaggerated  several  circumstances,"  resumed  Verg- 
niaud.  "to  take  away  every  pretext  for  explanations  purely 
hypothetical.  But  if,  while  France  was  swimming  in  blood, 
the  King  were  to  say  to  you,  '  It  is  true  that  the  enemies 
pretend  to  be  acting  for  me,  for  my  dignity,  for  my  rights, 
but  I  have  proved  that  I  am  not  their  accomplice.  I  have 
sent  armies  into  the  field  ;  these  armies  were  too  weak  ;  but 
the  constitution  does  not  fix  the  degree  of  their  force.  I  have 
assembled  them  too  late  ;  but  the  constitution  does  not  fix  the 
time  for  collecting  them.  I  have  stopped  a  general  who  was 
on  the  point  of  conc|uering  ;  but  the  constitution  does  not  order 
victories.  I  have  had  ministers  who  deceived  the  Assembly 
and  disorganized  the  government  ;  but  their  appointment 
belonged  to  me.  The  Assembly  has  passed  useful  decrees 
which  I  have  not  sanctioned  ;  but  I  had  a  right  to  act  so.  I 
have  done  all  that  the  constitution  enjoined  me.  It  is  there- 
fore impossible  to  doubt  my  fidelity  to  it.'  "  Vehement  applause 
here  burst  from  all  quarters. 

"If  then,"  continued  Vergniaud,  "the  King  were  to  hold 
this  language,  should  you  not  have  a  right  to  reply  :  •  0  King, 
who,  like  Lysander,  the  tyrant,  have  believed  that  truth  was 
not  worth  more  than  falsehood — who  have  feigned  a  love  for 
the  laws  merely  to  preserve  the  power  which  enabled  you  to 
defy  them — was  it  defending  us  to  oppose  to  the  foreign 
soldiers  forces  whose  inferiority  left  not  even  uncertainty  as 
to  their  defeat?  Was  it  defending  us  to  thwart  plans  tend- 
ing to  fortify  the  interior?  Was  it  defending  us  not  to  check 
a  general  who  violated  the  constitution,  but  to  enchain  the 
courage  of  those  who  were  serving  it?     Did  the  constitution 
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leave  you  the  clioice  of  the  ministers  for  our  prosperity  or  for 
our  ruin  ?  Uid  it  make  you  the  liead  of  the  army  for  our 
glory  or  our  disQ-race  ?  Did  it,  iinally,  confer  on  you  the  right 
of  sanction,  a  civil  list,  and  so  many  prerogatives,  in  order 
constitutionally  to  undo  the  constitution  of  the  empire?  No! 
no  !  Man.  in  whom  the  generosity  of  the  French  has  excited 
no  corresponding  feeling,  insensible  to  everything  but  the  love 
of  despotism,  you  are  henceforth  nothing  to  that  constitution 
which  you  have  so  unworthily  violated — to  that  people  whom 
you  have  so  basely  betrayed  !  ' 

•■-But  no,"  resumed  the  speaker,  "if  our  armies  are  not 
complete,  the  King  assuredly  is  not  to  blame  for  this  ;  no  doubt 
he  will  take  the  necessary  measures  for  saving  us  ;  no  doubt 
the  march  of  the  Prussians  will  not  be  so  triiim-|)hant  as  they 
hope  ;  but  it  was  recpiisite  to  foresee  everything  and  to  say 
everything,  for  frankness  alone  can  save  us." 

A'ergniaud  concluded  by  proposing  a  message  to  Louis  XVI., 
firm  but  respectful,  which  should  oblige  him  to  choose  between 
France  and  foreigners,  and  teach  him  that  the  French  were 
resolved  to  perish  or  triumph  with  the  constitution.  He  wished 
also  that  the  Assembly  should  declare  the  country  in  danger, 
in  order  to  awaken  in  hearts  those  mighty  affections  which  have 
animated  mighty  nations,  and  which  no  doubt  would  be  found 
in  the  French;  "for,"  said  he,  "it  will  not  be  in  the  regene- 
rated French  of  '89  that  Nature  will  show  herself  degene- 
rated." He  wished,  finally,  that  an  end  should  be  put  to 
dissensions  which  began  to  assume  a  sinister  character,  and 
that  they  should  reunite  those  who  were  in  liome  and  on 
Mount  Aventine. 

As  he  uttered  these  last  words,  the  voice  of  the  speaker 
faltered,  and  the  emotion  was  general.  'Jlie  tribunes,  the  left 
side,  in  short  all.  a])plauded.  A^ergniaiid  left  the  tribune,  and 
was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  who  thronged  to  congratulate  him. 
He  alone  had  dared  to  speak  to  the  Assembly  concerning  the 
forfeiture  of  the  crown,  which  was  a  general  to]nc  of  conver- 
sation in  public  ;  but  he  had  presented  the  subject  only  in  a 
hypothetical  manner,  and  clothed  in  forms  still  respectful,  when 
com]iared  with  the  language  suggested  by  the  passions  of  the 
time. 

IJumas  canu'  forwai'd  to  re])ly.  He  atteni])ted  to  speak 
extempore  after  Vergniaud,  before  auditors  still  full  of  the 
feelings  that  he  had  excited.  He  several  times  claimed  silence 
and  ail  attention  which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  gain.  He 
animadverted  on  the  reproaches  urged  against  the  executive 
power.     "The  retreat  of  Luckner,"  said  he,  "is  owing  to  the 
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chance  of  battles,  wliicli  cannot  be  governed  in  the  recesses  of 
Cabinets.  Assuredly  yon  have  coniidence  in  Luckner?"  Cries 
of  '■  Yes  !  yes  !  "  were  the  answer  ;  and  Kersaint  proposed  a 
decree  declaring  that  Luckner  had  retained  the  national  cc»n- 
fidence.  The  decree  was  passed,  and  Dumas  proceeded.  He 
observed  very  justly,  that  if  they  had  confidence  in  that  general, 
they  could  not  consider  the  intentioii  of  his  retreat  as  culpable 
or  suspicious  ;  that  as  for  the  want  of  forces  which  was  c(un- 
plained  of,  the  marshal  himself  knew  that  all  the  troops  then 
disposable  were  assembled  for  this  enterprise  ;  that,  moreover, 
everything  must  have  been  already  prepared  by  the  old  (jirondin 
ministry,  the  author  of  the  offensive  warfare  ;  and  that  if  the 
means  were  inadequate,  that  ministry  alone  was  to  blame  ;  that 
the  new  ministers  could  not  possibly  repair  all  that  was  defective 
by  a  few  couriers  ;  and  lastly,  that  they  had  given  carte  hlanchc 
to  Luckner^  and  had  left  him  the  power  to  act  according  to 
circumstances  and  local  situation. 

"  The  camp  of  twenty  thousand  men  has  been  rejected," 
added  Dumas  ;  "  but  in  the  first  place,  the  ministers  are  not 
resjjonsible  for  the  veto,  and  in  the  next,  the  plan  which  they 
substituted  in  its  stead  was  far  preferable  to  that  proposed  by 
the  Assembly,  because  it  did  not  paralyze  the  means  of  recruit- 
ing. The  decree  against  the  priests  has  been  rejected,  but 
there  is  no  need  of  new  laws  to  ensure  the  public  tran- 
quillity. Nothing  is  wanting  but  quiet,  security,  respect  for 
individual  liberty,  and  liberty  of  conscience.  Wherever  these 
liberties  have  been  respected,  the  priests  have  not  been 
seditious."  Dumas  concluded  with  justifying  the  King  by 
objecting  that  he  had  not  wished  for  war,  and  Lafayette  by 
reminding  the  Assembly  that  lie  had  always  been  a  lover 
of  liberty. 

The  decree  proposed  by  the  commission  of  twelve  for 
arranging  the  forms  according  to  which  the  country  should 
be  declared  in  danger,  was  passed  amidst  the  most  vehement 
applause.  But  the  declaration  of  danger  was  adjourned, 
because  it  was  not  thought  right  as  yet  to  proclaim  it.  The 
King,  no  doubt  excited  by  all  that  had  been  said,  notified  to 
the  Assembly  the  imminent  hostilities  with  Prussia,  which 
he  grounded  on  the  convention  of  Pilnitz,  on  the  favourable 
reception  given  to  the  rebels,  on  the  acts  of  violence  committed 
upon  French  mercantile  men,  on  the  dismissal  of  our  minister, 
and  the  departure  of  the  Prussian  ambassador  from  Paris  ; 
lastly,  on  the  march  of  the  Prussian  troops  to  the  number 
of  fifty-two  thousand  men.  "  Everything  proves  to  me,"  added 
the  King's  message,  "'an  alliance  between  Vienna  and  Berlin. 
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(^Tliere  was  a  laugh  at  these  words.)  Agreeably  to  the  terms 
of  the  constitution,  1  give  this  intimation  of  it  to  the  Legislative 
Body."  "Yes,"  replied  several  voices,  ''when  the  Prussians 
are  at  Coblentz."  The  message  was  referred  to  the  commission 
of  twelve. 

The  discussion  relative  to  the  forms  of  the  declaration  of  the 
country  in  danger  was  continued.  It  was  decreed  that  this 
declaration  should  be  considered  as  a  simple  proclamation,  and 
that  consequently  it  should  not  be  subject  to  the  royal  sanction, 
which  was  not  (piite  just,  since  it  comprehended  legislative 
clauses  ;  but  without  meaning  to  proclaim  it,  the  Assembly'' 
already  followed  the  law  of  the  public  welfare. 

The  discussions  were  daily  increasing  in  violence.  The  wish 
of  \'ergniaud  to  unite  those  who  were  in  liome  and  on  Mount 
Aventine  was  not  fulfilled  :  the  fear  which  eadi  excited  in  the 
other  was  changed  into  irreconcilable  hatred. 

There  w'as  in  the  Assembly  a  deputy  named  Lamourette,* 
constitutional  Bishop  of  Lyons,  who  had  never  considered 
liberty  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  return  to  primitive  frater- 
nity, and  who  was  as  much  grieved  as  astonished  at  the 
divisions  of  liis  colleagues,  lie  did  not  believe  that  the  one 
harboured  any  real  hatred  against  the  others.  lie  supposed 
that  all  of  them  nierel}^  entertained  unjust  suspicions.  On  the 
7tli  of  'July,  at  the  moment  when  the  discussion  on  the  country 
in  danger  was  about  to  be  resumed,  he  asked  leave  to  speak 
for  the  purpose  of  a  motion  to  order  ;  and  addressing  his 
colleagues  in  the  most  persuasive  tone  and  with  the  noblest 
aspect,  he  told  them  that  terrible  measures  were  every  day 
proposed  to  them,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  danger  of  the 
coimtry  ;  that,  for  his  part,  he  had  faith  in  milder  and  more 
eflicacious  means.  It  was  tlie  disunion  among  the  representa- 
tives that  was  the  cause  of  all  the  evils,  and  to  this  disunion 
it  behoved  them  to  apply  a  remedy.  "Oh!"  exclaimed  the 
worthy  prelate,  "  he  who  should  succeed  in  reconciling  you, 
that  man  w^ould  be  the  real  conqueror  of  Austria  and  of 
Coblentz.  It  is  daily  alleged,  that  at  the  point  to  which  things 
have  been  carried,  your  reunion  is  impossible.  Ah!  I  tremble 
at  the  thought  .  .  .  but  this  is  a  calumny.  There  is  notliing 
irreconcilable  but  guilt  and  virtue.  Good  men  dispute  w\irmly, 
because  they  are  impressed  with  the  sincere  conviction  of  the 
correctness  of  tlieir  opinions  ;  but  the\'  cannot  liate  one  another. 

*  "  After  the  dissolution  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  Lamourette  went  to 
Lyons,  and  continued  there  during  the  siege.  He  was  afterwards  conducted  to 
Paris,  condemned  to  death,  and  decapitated  in  1794.  lie  was  the  author  of 
several  religious  works." — Scott's  Life  of  Napoleon. 
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GeiitU'inen.  the  ])iil)lic  weal  is  in  yoni'  liands.  Wliy  do  you 
delay  carrying  it  into  operation  ? 

"What  is  it  that  the  two  portions  of  the  Assembly  charge 
each  other  with  ?  One  accuses  the  other  of  wishing  to  modify 
the  constitution  hy  the  hands  of  foreigners  ;  and  the  latter 
accuses  the  former  of  striving  to  overthrow  tlie  monarchy  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  republic.  Well,  gentlemen,  hurl 
one  and  the  same  anathema  against  a  republic  and  the  two 
chambers.  Devote  them  to  general  execration  by  a  last  and 
irrevocable  oath  !  Let  us  swear  to  have  but  one  spirit,  but 
one  sentiment.  Let  us  swear  everlasting  fraternity  !  Let 
the  enemy  know  that  what  we  will,  we  all  will,  and  the  country 
is  saved  !  " 

Scarcely  had  the  speaker  finished  these  concluding  words, 
when  both  sides  of  the  Assembly  rose,  applauding  his  generous 
sentiments,  and  eager  to  rid  themselves  of  the  burden  of  their 
reciprocal  animosities.  Amidst  universal  acclamations,  they 
devoted  to  public  execration  any  project  for  changing  the 
constitution  either  by  two  chambers  or  by  a  republic  ;  and  the 
members  rushed  from  the  opposite  benches  to  embrace  one 
another.  Those  who  had  attacked  and  those  who  had  defeiided 
Lafayette,  the  veto,  the  civil  list,  the  factions,  and  the  traitoo's, 
were  clasped  in  each  other's  arms.  All  distinctions  ceased, 
and  ^Messrs.  Pastoret  and  Condorcet,  who  the  day  before  were 
loading  one  another  with  abuse  in  the  public  papers,  were  seen 
locked  in  each  other's  embrace.  There  was  no  longer  any 
right  or  left  side,  and  all  the  deputies  sat  indiscriminately 
together.  Dumas  was  beside  Basire,  Jaucourt  next  to  Merlin, 
and  Ramond  by  Chabot. 

It  was  immediately  decided  that  they  should  inform  the 
provinces,  the  army,  and  the  King  of  this  happy  event.  A 
deputation,  headed  by  Lamourette,  repaired  to  the  palace. 
Lamourette  returned,  announcing  the  intention  of  the  King 
to  come,  as  on  the  4th  of  February  1790.  to  express  his 
satisfaction  to  the  Assembly,  and  to  assure  it  that  he  was 
sorry  he  had  to  wait  for  a  deputation,  for  he  was  most  anxious 
to  hasten  into  the  midst  of  it. 

The  enthusiasm  was  increased  to  the  highest  pitch  by  these 
words,  and  if  the  unanimous  cry  might  be  credited,  the 
country  was  saved.  Was  it,  then,  that  a  King  and  eight 
hundred  hypocritical  deputies  had  suddenly  formed  the  plan 
of  deceiving  each  other,  and  feigning  an  oblivion  of  injuries, 
that  they  might  afterwards  betray  one  another  with  the 
greater  certainty  ?  No.  assuredly  not.  Such  a  plan  is  not 
formed  among  so  great  a  number  of  persons,  and  all  at  once, 
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without  pi'enu'ditalion.  15 ut  hatred  is  burdt'iisome  ;  it  is 
a  relief  to  get  rid  of  the  weight  of  it  ;  and  moreover,  at 
the  prospect  of  the  most  threatening  events,  which  party  was 
it  that  in  the  uncertainty  of  victory  would  not  gladly  have 
consented  to  keep  the  present  as  it  was.  provided  that  it 
were  ensured  to  them  ?  'i'his  fact  demonstrates  tliat  distrust 
and  fear  produced  all  the  animosities,  tliat  a  moment  of  con- 
fidence allayed  them,  and  that  if  the  party  called  republican 
thought  of  a  re]ml)lic.  it  was  not  from  system  but  from 
despair.  Why  did  not  tlie  I\ing.  on  returning  to  his  palace, 
write  immediately  to  Prussia  and  Austria.  Why  did  he  not 
combine  with  these  secret  measures  some  grand  public  mea- 
sure ?  Why  did  he  not  say,  like  his  ancestor  liouis  XI\'.,  on 
the  approach  of  the  enemy,  Let  us  all  go  ! 

But  in  tlie  evening  the  Assemblv  w^as  informed  of  the 
result  of  the  proceedings  instituted  by  the  department  against 
Petion  and  Manuel  ;  and  this  result  was  the  suspension  of 
those  two  magistrates.  From  what  has  since  been  learned 
from  the  lips  of  Petion  liimself.  it  is  probable  that  he  could 
have  prevented  the  commotion  (jf  the  20th  of  June,  since  he 
afterwards  prevented  others.  In  fact,  his  real  sentiments 
were  not  then  known,  but  it  was  strongly  presumed  that 
he  had  connived  with  the  agitators.  There  were,  moreover, 
some  infringements  of  the  law  to  lay  to  his  charge.  He 
was  reproached,  for  instance,  with  having  been  extremely 
dilatoiy  in  his  communications  to  the  different  authorities, 
and  with  having  siifïered  the  council  of  the  commune  to  pass 
a  resolution  {arrêté')  contrary  to  that  of  the  department,  in 
deciding  that  the  petitioners  should  be  admitted  into  the 
ranks  of  the  national  guard.  The  suspension  pronounced  by 
the  department  was  therefore  legal  and  courageous,  but 
impolitic.  After  the  reconciliation  of  the  morning,  was  it 
not,  in  fact,  the  height  of  imprudence  to  signify  in  the 
evening  of  the  very  same  day  the  suspension  of  two  magis- 
trates enjopng  the  greatest  popularity  ?  The  King  indeed 
referred  the  matter  to  the  Assembly  ;  but  without  betraying 
its  dissatisfaction,  it  sent  back  the  decision  to  him  that  he 
might  himself  pronounce  upon  it.  Tlie  tribunes  recom- 
menced their  usual  cries  ;  a  great  number  of  petitions  were 
presented,  demanding  Petion  or  death  ;  and  Grangeneuve,  the 
deputy,  who  had  been  personally  insulted,  insisted  on  a  re- 
pf)rt  against  the  perjietrator  of  the  outrage.  'J'hus  the  recon- 
ciliation was  already  forgotten.  i3rissot,  to  whose  turn  it 
had  come  to  speak  on  the  question  of  the  public  danger, 
solicited  time  to  modify  the  expressions  of   his  speech,   on 
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account  of  the  reconciliation  which  had  since  taken  place. 
Nevertheless  he  could  not  abstain  from  ennmerating  all  the 
instances  of  neglect  and  tardiness  laid  to  the  charf^e  of  the 
Court  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  pretended  reconciliation,  he  con- 
cluded with  proposing  tliat  the  question  of  the  forfeiture 
of  the  crown  should  be  solemnly  discussed  ;  tliat  ministers 
should  be  impeached  for  having  so  long  delayed  to  notify 
the  hostilities  of  Prussia  ;  that  a  secret  commission  of  seven 
members  should  be  api)ointed,  and  charged  to  attend  to  the 
public  welfare  ;  that  the  property  of  the  emigrants  should 
be  sold  ;  that  the  organi/iation  of  the  national  guards  should 
be  accelerated  ;  and  lastly,  that  the  Assembly  should  forth- 
with declare  the  country  to  be  in  danger. 

Intelligence  was  at  the  same  time  received  of  the  conspiracy 
of  Dessaillant,  one  of  the  late  noblesse,  who,  at  the  head 
of  a  party  of  insurgents,  had  gained  possession  of  the  fort 
of  Bannes,  in  the  department  of  the  Ardèche,  and  thence 
threatened  the  whole  surrounding  country.  The  disposition 
of  the  powers  was  also  reported  to  the  Assembly  by  the 
ministers.  The  house  of  Austria,  influencing  Prussia,  had 
induced  it  to  march  against  France  ;  the  pupils  of  the 
great  Frederick  nevertheless  murmured  against  this  impolitic 
alliance.  The  electorates  were  all  our  open  or  concealed 
enemies.  Kussia  had  been  the  first  to  declare  against  the 
Revolution  ;  she  had  acceded  to  the  Treaty  of  Pilnitz  ;  she 
had  flattered  the  projects  of  Gustavus,  and  seconded  the 
emigrants  ;  and  all  to  deceive  Prussia  and  Austria,  and  to 
urge  them  both  on  against  France  whilst  she  acted  against 
Poland.  At  that  moment  she  was  treating  with  MM.  de 
Nassau  and  d'Esterhazy,  leaders  of  the  emigrants  ;  but 
notwithstanding  her  magnificent  promises,  she  had  merely 
furnished  them  with  a  frigate,  to  rid  herself  of  their  presence 
at  St.  Petersburg.  Sweden  was  immovable  since  the  death 
of  Gustavus,  and  admitted  our  ships.  Denmark  promised  a 
strict  neutrality.  We  might  consider  ourselves  as  being  at 
war  with  the  Court  of  Turin.  The  Pope  \Yas  preparing  his 
thunderbolts.  Venice  was  neutral,  but  seemed  disposed  to 
protect  Trieste  with  its  navy.  Spain,  without  entering  openly 
into  the  coalition,  appeared  not  unwilling  to  adhere  to  the 
family  compact,  and  to  return  to  France  the  aid  which  she 
had  received  from  her. 

England  promised  neutrality,  and  gave  fresh  assurances  of 
it.  The  United  States  would  gladly  have  assisted  us  with  all 
their  means  ;  but  those  means  were  then  null,  on  account  of 
their  distance  and  their  thin  population. 
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Immediately  after  the  communication  of  this  report,  the 
Assembly  was  for  declaring  the  country  in  danger  ;  but  that 
declaration  was  postponed  till  after  the  presentation  of  a  new 
report  from  all  the  committees  united.  On  the  nth,  after 
this  report  had  been  read,  amidst  profound  silence,  the  presi- 
dent pronounced  the  solemn  formula.  Citizens,  THE  country 

IS  IN  DANGER. 

From  that  moment  the  sittings  were  declared  permanent. 
The  discharge  of  cannon,  fired  from  moment  to  moment,  pro- 
claimed this  important  crisis.  All  the  municipalities,  all  the 
district  and  de])artmental  councils,  sat  without  interruption. 
All  the  national  guards  put  themselves  in  motion.  Amjjlii- 
theatres  were  erected  in  the  public  places,  and  there  the 
municipal  officers  received,  upon  a  table  borne  by  drummers, 
the  names  of  those  who  came  voluntarily  to  eiu'ol  themselves. 
The  number  enrolled  amounted  to  fifteen  thousand  in  one 
day.* 

The  reconciliation  of  the  7tli  of  July  and  the  oath  which 
followed,  had  not,  as  we  have  just  seen,  dispelled  any  distrust. 
People  were  still  devising  means  to  protect  themselves  against 
the  designs  of  the  palace,  and  the  idea  of  declaring  that  the 
King  had  forfeited  the  crown,  or  of  forcing  him  to  abdicate, 
presented  itself  to  every  mind  as  the  only  possible  remedy  for 
the  evils  which  threatened  France.  Vergniaud  had  merely 
pointed  hyjDothetically  to  this  idea  ;  but  others,  especially 
Torne,  the  deputy,  were  desirous  that  this  supposition  of 
Vergniaud  should  be  considered  as  a  reality.  Petitions  poured 
in  from  every  part  of  France,  to  lend  the  aid  of  public  opinion 
to  this  desperate  scheme  of  the  patriotic  deputies. 

The  city  of  Marseilles  had  previously  presented  a  threaten- 
ing, petition,  read  to  the  Assembly  on  the  19th  June,  and 
the  substance  of  which  has  been  already  given.  At  the 
moment  when  the  country  was  declared  in  danger,  several 
othei's  were  received.     One  of  them  proposed  to  accuse  Lafay- 

*  "AVhile  the  minds  of  men  were  wound  up  to  tlie  liis^lie.st  pitch  by  inflam- 
matory harangues,  the  committees  to  wliom  it  liadbeen  remitted  to  report  on  the 
state  of  the  country,  published  the  solemn  declaration,  '  Citizens,  the  country 
is  in  clanger!"  ]\linute  guns  announced  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  this 
solemn  ap])eal,  which  called  on  every  one  to  lay  down  his  life  on  behalf  of  the 
State.  I'ikes  were  distributed  to  all  those  not  possessed  of  iireloeks  :  battalions  of 
volunteers  formed  in  the  public  squares,  and  standards  were  displayed  in  con- 
spicuous situations,  with  the  words,  '  Citizens,  the  country  is  in  danger  !  '  These 
measures  excited  the  revolutionary  ardour  to  the  utmost  degree.  An  universal 
frenzy  seized  the  public  mind.  Many  departments  openly  defied  the  authority 
of  government,  and  without  any  orders  sent  their  contingents  to  form  the  camp 
of  twenty  thousand  men  near  Paris.  This  was  the  commencement  of  the  revolt 
which  overturned  the  throne." — Alison. 
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ette,  to  suppress  the  veto  in  certain  cases,  to  reduce  the  civil 
list,  and  to  reinstate  Manuel  and  Petion  in  their  municipal 
functions.  Another  demanded,  together  with  the  suppression 
of  the  veto,  the  publicity  of  the  councils.  But  the  city  of 
Marseilles,  which  had  set  the  first  example  of  these  acts  of 
boldness,  soon  carried  them  to  the  utmost  excess.  It  presented 
an  address,  recommending-  to  the  Assembly  to  abolish  royalty 
in  the  reigning  branch,  and  to  substitute  in  its  stead  a  merely 
elective  royalty  and  without  veto,  that  is  to  say,  a  purely 
executive  magistracy,  as  in  republics.  The  stupor  produced  by 
the  reading  of  this  address  was  soon  followed  by  the  applause 
of  the  tribunes  ;  and  a  motion  for  printing  it  was  made  by  a 
member  of  the  Assembly.  The  address  was  nevertheless 
referred  to  the  commission  of  twelve,  that  the  law  declaring 
infamous  every  j)lan  for  altering  the  constitution  might  be 
applied  to  it. 

Consternation  pervaded  the  Court.  It  pervaded  also  the 
patriotic  party,  which  bold  petitions  were  far  from  cheering. 
The  King  conceived  that  violence  was  intended  against  his 
person.  He  attributed  the  events  of  the  20th  of  June  to  a 
scheme  for  murdering  him,  which  had  miscarried  ;  but  he  was 
assuredly  wrong,  for  nothing  would  have  been  easier  than 
the  consummation  of  that  crime  if  it  had  been  projected.  He 
was  fearful  of  being  poisoned,  and  himself  and  his  family 
took  their  meals  with  a  lady  in  the  Queen's  confidence,  Avhere 
they  ate  of  different  dishes  from  those  which  were  prepared 
in  the  offices  of  the  palace.*  As  the  anniversary  of  the 
Federation  was  approaching,  the  Queen  caused  a  kind  of 
breastplate,  composed  of  several  folds  of  stuff,  capable  of 
resisting  a  first  thrust  of  a  dagger,  to  be  made  for  the  King. 
However,  as  time  passed  away,  and  the  popular  audacity 
increased,  without  any  attempt  at  assassination  being  made, 
the  King  began  to  form  a  more  correct  notion  of  the  nature 
of  his  danger  ;  and  he  already  perceived  that  it  was  not 
the  point  of  a  dagger,  but  a  judicial  condemnation,  that  he 
had  to  dread  ;  and  the  fate  of  Charles  I.  continually  haunted 
his  tortured  imagination. 

Lafayette,  though  repulsed  by  the  Court,  had  nevertheless 
resolved  to  save  the  King.  He  therefore  caused  a  plan  of 
flight,  that  was  very  boldly  conceived,  to  be  submitted  to 
him.  He  had  first  gained  over  Luckner,  and  had  even 
extorted  from  the  easy  disposition  of  the  old  marshal  a 
promise  to    march  towards   Paris.       Lafayette   proposed  that 

*  Sec  Aiipendix  ZZZ. 
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the  King  should  send  for  him  and  Luckner,  upon  pre- 
text of  attending  the  Federation.  The  presence  of  two 
generals  might,  he  thought,  overawe  the  people,  and  prevent 
the  dangers  which  were  apprehended  from  that  day.  Lafay- 
ette further  proposed  that,  the  day  after  the  ceremony, 
Louis  XVI.  should  publicly  leave  Paris,  professedly  with 
the  intention  of  going  to  Compiègne,  in  order  to  exhibit 
a  proof  of  his  liberty  to  all  Europe.  In  case  of  opposition, 
he  asked  for  no  more  than  fifty  trusty  horse,  to  carry  him 
off  from  Paris.  From  Compiègne  squadrons  kept  in  readi- 
ness were  to  conduct  him  to  the  French  armies,  where  Lafay- 
ette would  depend  on  his  sincerity  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  new  institutions.  Lastly,  in  case  none  of  these  schemes 
should  succeed,  the  general  had  determined  to  march  with 
all  his  troops  to  Paris.* 

Whether  this  plan  required  too  great  boldness,  and  Louis 
XVI.  had  not  enough  of  that  quality,  or  whether  the  dislike 
of  the  Queen  to  Lafayette  prevented  him  from  accepting  his 
aid,  he  again  refused  it,  and  directed  a  very  cold  answer, 
and  one  very  unworthy  of  the  zeal  which  the  general 
manifested  for  him,  to  be  returned.  "The  best  advice," 
to  use  the  words  of  that  answer,  "which  can  be  given 
to  M.  Lafayette  is  to  continue  to  serve  as  a  bugbear  to 
the  factious  by  the  able  performance  of  his  duty  as  a 
general." 

The  anniversary  of  the  Federation  approached.  The  people 
and  the  Assembly  were  desirous  that  Petion  should  be  pre- 
sent at  the  solemnity  of  the  14th.  The  King  had  already 
endeavoured  to  throw  upon  the  Assembly  the  responsibility 
of  approving  or  disapproving  the  resolution  of  the  department  ; 
but  the  Assembly  had,  as  we  have  seen,  constrained  him  to 
speak  out  himself,  urging  him  daily  to  communicate  his 
decision,  that  this  matter  might  be  settled  before  the  14th. 
On  the  12th  the  King  confirmed  the  susjiension.  The 
Assembly  lost  no  time  in  taking  its  own  course.  AVhat  that 
was  may  easily  be  conceived.  Next  day,  that  is.  on  the  13th, 
it  reinstated  Petion.  But  from  a  shadow  of  delicacy,  it  post- 
poned its  decision  respecting  Manuel,  who  amidst  the  tumult 
of  the  20th  of  June  had  been  seen  walking  about  in  his  scarf, 
without  making  any  use  of  his  authority. 

The  14th  of  July  1792  at  length  arrived.  How  times 
liad  changed  since  the  14th  of  July  1790!  There  was  neither 
that  magnificent  altar  with  three  hundred  officiating  priests, 
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nor  that  extensive  area  covered  by  sixty  thonsand  national 
guards  richly  dressed  and  regularly  organized,  nor  those 
lateral  tiers  of  seats  crowded  by  an  immense  multitude  in- 
toxicated with  joy  and  delight  ;  nor  lastly,  that  balcony 
where  the  ministers,  the  royal  family,  and  the  Assembly 
were  accommodated  at  the  first  Federation.  Everything  was 
changed.  People  hated  each  other  as  after  a  hollow  reconcilia- 
tion, and  all  the  emblems  indicated  war.  Eighty-three  tents 
represented  the  eighty-three  departments.  Beside  each  of 
these  stood  a  poplar,  from  the  top  of  which  waved  flags  of 
the  three  colours.  A  large  tent  was  destined  for  the  Assembly 
and  the  King,  and  another  for  the  administrative  bodies 
of  Paris.  Thus  all  France  seemed  to  be  encamped  in  the 
presence  of  the  enemy.  The  altar  of  the  country  was  but  a 
truncated  column,  placed  at  the  top  of  those  tiers  of  seats 
which  had  been  left  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  ever  since  the 
first  ceremony.  On  one  side  was  seen  a  monument  for  those 
who  had  died,  or  Avho  were  destined  soon  to  die,  on  the 
fi'ontiers  ;  on  the  other,  an  immense  tree,  called  the  tree 
of  feudalism.  It  rose  from  the  centre  of  a  vast  pile,  and 
bore  on  its  branches  crowns,  blue  ribbons,  tiaras,  cardinals' 
hats,  St.  Peter's  keys,  ermine  mantles,  doctors'  caps,  bags 
of  law  proceedings,  titles  of  nobility,  escutcheons,  coats 
of  arms,  &c.  The  King  was  to  be  invited  to  set  fire 
to  it. 

The  oath  was  to  be  taken  at  noon.  The  King  had  repaired 
to  the  apartments  of  the  Military  School,  where  he  waited  for 
the  national  procession,  which  had  gone  to  lay  the  first  stone 
of  a  column  destined  to  rise  upon  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Bastille.  The  King  displayed  a  calm  dignity.*  The  Queen 
strove  to  conquer  a  grief  that  was  but  too  visible.  His  sister, 
his  children,  surrounded  him.  Some  touching  expressions 
excited  emotion  in  those  who  were  in  the  apartments,  and 
tears  trickled  from  the  eyes  of  more  than  one.  At  length  the 
procession  arrived.     Until  then  the  Champ  de  Mars  had  been 

*  "The  figure  made  by  the  King  during  this  pageant  formed  a  striking  and 
melancholy  ]iarallel  Avith  his  actual  condition  in  the  State.  With  hair  powdered 
and  dressed,  with  clothes  embroidered  in  the  ancient  Court  fashion,  surrounded 
and  crowdeil  unceremoniousl}^  by  men  of  the  lowest  rank  and  in  the  most 
wretched  garb,  lie  seemed  belonging  to  a  former  age,  but  which  in  the  present 
has  lost  its  fashion  and  value,  lie  was  conducted  to  the  Champ  de  Mars  under 
a  strong  guard,  and  by  a  circuitous  route,  to  avoid  the  insults  of  the  multitude. 
"When  he  ascended  the  altar,  to  go  through  the  ceremonial  of  the  day,  all  were 
struck  with  his  resemblance  to  a  vic'tini  led  to  sacrifice  ;  the  Queen  so  much  so 
that  she  nearly  fainted.  A  few  children  alone  called  out,  '  Vive  le  Roi!'  This 
was  the  last  time  Louis  was  seen  in  public  until  he  mounted  the  scaffold." — 
Scolt's  Life  of  Napoleon. 
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almost  empty.  All  at  once  the  niiiltitiido  rushed  into  it. 
JJeneatli  the  balcony  where  the  King  was  placed,  a  confused 
mob  of  women,  children,  and  drunken  men  was  seen  to  pass, 
shouting  "  Petion  for  ever!  Petion  or  death!"  and  bearing 
on  their  hats  the  words  which  they  liad  in  their  mouths  ; 
federalists,  arm  in  arm,  and  carrying  a  representation  of  the 
Bastille,  and  a  press,  which  stopped  from  time  to  time  for  the 
purpose  of  printing  and  distributing  patriotic  songs.  Next 
came  the  legions  of  the  national  guard  and  the  regiments  of 
the  troops  of  the  line,  preserving  with  difhculty  the  regularity 
of  their  ranks  amidst  the  moving  populace  ;  and  lastly,  the 
authorities  themselves  and  the  Assembly.  "^Phe  King  then 
Avent  down,  and  placed  amidst  a  square  of  troops,  moved  on 
with  the  procession  towards  the  altar  of  the  country.  The 
concourse  in  the  centre  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  was  immense, 
so  that  they  could  advance  but  slowly.  After  great  exertions 
on  the  part  of  the  regiments,  the  King  reached  the  steps  of 
the  altar.  The  Queen,  stationed  on  the  balcony,  which  she 
had  not  quitted,  watched  this  scene  with  a  glass.  The  con- 
fusion seemed  to  increase  about  the  altar,  and  the  King  to 
descend  a  step.  At  this  sight  the  Queen  uttered  a  shriek,  and 
filled  all  around  her  with  alarm.*  The  ceremony,  however, 
passed  off  without  accident. 

As  soon  as  the  oath  was  taken,  the  people  hastened  to  the 
tree  of  feudalism.  They  were  for  hurrying  the  King  along 
with  them  tliat  he  might  set  fire  to  it  ;  but  he  declined,  saying, 
very  pertinently,  that  there  was  no  longer  any  such  thing  as 
feudalism.  He  then  set  out  on  his  return  to  the  Military 
School.  The  troops,  rejoiced  at  having  saved  him.  raised  re- 
iterated shouts  of  "  Vive  le  Roi  !  "  The  multitude,  which  always 
feels,  constrained  to  sympathize,  repeated  these  shouts,  and  was 
as  prompt  to  pay  him  homage  as  it  had  been  to  insult  him  a 
few  moments  before.  For  a  few  hours  longer  the  unfortunate 
Louis  XA'T.  appeared  to  be  beloved  ;  for  an  instant  the  people 
and  himself  believed  this  to  be  the  case  ;  but  even  illusion  had 
ceased  to  be  easy,  and  they  began  already  to  find  it  impossible 
to  deceive  themselves.     The  King  returned  to  the  palace,  glad 

*  "The  expression  of  the  Queen's  countenance  on  this  day  will  never  be  effaced 
from  my  remembrance.  Her  eyes  wore  swollen  with  tears  ;  and  llie  splendour  of 
her  dress,  and  the  dignity  of  lier  deportment,  formed  a  striking  contrast  with 
the  train  that  surrounded  her.  It  reijuired  the  character  of  lionis  XYI. — -that 
character  of  martyr  whiidi  he  ever  upheld — to  suitport,  as  he  did,  siich  a  situation. 
Wlien  he  mounted  the  steps  of  the  altar,  lie  seemed  a  sacred  victim  offering  him- 
self as  a  voluntary  sacrilice.  He  descended,  and  crossing  anew  the  disordered 
ranks,  returned  to  take  his  place  beside  the  Queen  and  his  children." — Madame 
dc  Staël. 
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at  having  escaped  the  dangers  which  he  conceived  to  be  great, 
but  alarmed  at  those  which  he  beheld  approaching. 

The  news  which  arrived  daily  from  the  frontiers  increased 
the  alarm  and  agitation.  The  declaration  of  the  country  in 
danger  had  set  all  France  in  motion,  and  had  occasioned  the 
departure  of  a  great  number  of  federalists.  There  were  only 
two  thousand  at  Paris  on  the  day  of  the  Federation  ;  but  they 
kept  continually  arriving,  and  the  way  in  which  they  con- 
ducted themselves  there  justified  both  the  fears  and  the  hopes 
that  had  been  conceived  of  their  presence  in  the  capital.  All 
voluntarily  enrolled  ;  they  comprised  the  most  violent  spirits  in 
the  clubs  of  France.  The  Assembly  ordered  them  an  allow- 
ance of  thirty  sous  per  day,  and  reserved  the  tribunes  for 
them  exclusively.  They  soon  gave  law  to  it  by  their  shouts 
and  their  applause.  Connected  with  the  Jacobins,  and  united 
in  a  club  which  in  a  few  days  surpassed  all  the  others  in 
violence,  they  were  ready  for  insurrection  at  the  first  signal. 
They  even  made  a  declaration  to  this  effect  in  an  address 
to  the  Assembly.  They  would  not  set  out,  they  said,  till 
the  enemies  in  the  interior  were  overthrown.  Thus  the 
scheme  of  assembling  an  insurrectional  force  at  Paris  was 
completely  accomplished  in  spite  of  the  oj^position  of  the 
Court. 

In  addition  to  this  engine,  other  means  were  resorted  to. 
The  old  soldiers  of  the  French  guards  were  dispersed  among 
the  regiments.  The  Assembly  ordered  them  to  be  collected 
into  a  corps  of  gendarmerie.  There  could  be  no  doubt  re- 
specting their  disposition,  since  it  was  they  who  had  begun 
the  Eevolution.  To  no  purpose  was  it  objected  that  these 
men,  almost  all  of  them  subalterns  in  the  army,  constituted 
its  principal  force.  The  Assembly  would  not  listen  to  any 
representation,  dreading  the  enemy  at  home  more  than  the 
enemy  abroad.  After  composing  forces  for  itself,  it  resolved 
to  decompose  those  of  the  Court.  To  this  end  the  Assembly 
ordered  the  removal  of  all  the  regiments.  Thus  far  it  had 
kept  within  the  limits  appointed  by  the  constitution  ;  but  not 
content  with  removing,  it  enjoined  them  to  repair  to  the 
frontier,  and  by  so  doing  it  usurped  the  disposal  of  the  public 
force,  which  belonged  to  the  King. 

The  principal  aim  of  this  measure  was  to  get  rid  of  the 
S^\âss,  whose  fidelity  could  not  be  doubted.  To  parry  this 
blow,  the  ministers  instigated  M,  d'Affry,  their  commandant, 
to  remonstrate.  He  appealed  to  his  capitulations  in  justifica- 
tion of  his  refusal  to  leave  Paris.  The  Assembly  appeared 
to    take    into    consideration    the    reasons    which    he    urged, 
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but  ordered  for  the  moment  the  departure  of  two  Swiss 
battalions. 

The  King,  it  is  true,  had  his  veto  to  resist  these  measures  ; 
but  he  had  lost  all  influence,  and  could  no  longer  exercise 
his  prerogative.  The  Assembly  itself  could  not  always  \vith- 
stand  the  projjositions  brought  forward  by  certain  of  its 
members,  and  invariably  sujjported  by  the  applause  of  the 
tribunes.  It  never  failed  to  declare  itself  in  favour  of  modera- 
tion when  that  was  possible  ;  and  whilst  it  assented,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  the  most  insurrectional  measures,  it  was  seen, 
on  the  other,  receiving  and  approving  the  most  moderate 
petitions. 

The  measures  that  were  adopted,  the  petitions  that  were 
daily  read,  and  the  language  that  was  used  in  all  conversa- 
tions, indicated  a  speedy  revolution.  The  Girondins  foresaw 
and  wished  for  it  ;  but  they  did  not  clearly  distinguish  the 
means,  and  dreaded  the  issue  of  it.  Among  the  people  com- 
plaints were  made  of  their  listlessness.  They  were  accused 
of  indolence  and  incapacity.  All  the  leaders  of  clubs  and 
sections,  weary  of  eloquent  speeches  without  result,  loudly 
demanded  an  active  and  concentrated  direction,  that  the 
popular  efforts  might  not  be  unavailing. 

There  was  at  the  Jacobins  a  room  appropriated  to  the 
business  of  correspondence.  Here  had  been  formed  a  central 
committee  of  federalists,  for  the  purjjose  of  concerting  and 
arranging  their  proceedings.  In  order  that  their  resolutions 
might  be  the  more  secret  and  energetic,  this  committee  was 
limited  to  five  members,  and  was  called  among  themselves  the 
insurrectional  committee.  These  five  members  were  Vaugeois, 
grand  vicar  ;  Debesse  of  La  Drome  ;  Guillaume,  professor  at 
Caen  ;  Simon,  journalist  at  Strasburg  ;  and  Galissot  of  Langres. 
To  these  were  soon  added  Carra,*  Gorsas,  Fournier  the 
American,    Westermann,t    Kienlin    of     Strasburg,     Santerre, 

*  "  J.  L.  Carra  called  liimself  a  man  of  letters  before  the  Revolution,  because 
he  had  written  some  bad  articles  in  the  Encyclopa?dia.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
troubles  he  went  to  Paris,  made  himself  remarkable  among  the  most  violent 
Revolutionists,  ami  in  1789  proposed  the  formation  of  the  municipality  of  Paris 
and  of  the  civic  guard.  It  was  Caria  wlio  thought  of  arming  the  people  with 
jjikes.  Always  preaching  up  murder  and  pillage  in  his  writings,  he  was  one  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  revolt  of  the  loth  of  August  1792  ;  and  in  his  journal  he 
gloried  in  having  traced  out  tlie  plan  of  that  day.  Pieing  denounced  by 
Robespierre,  he  was  condemned  to  deatli,  and  executed  at  the  age  of  fifty.  Carra 
was  the  author  of  several  works,  which  have  long  since  sunk  into  oblivion." — 
Biof/raphic  Moderne. 

t  "  Fr.  Josepli  Westermann,  born  at  Molsheim,  in  Alsace,  was  an  officer  under 
the  monarchy,  but  embraced  the  revolutionary  party  with  ardour.  On  the  loth 
of  August  he  was  the  first  who  forced  the  Tuileries  at  tlie  head  of  the  lirest 
battalions.     In   1792  and   tbe   following  year  he  distinguished   himself  by  his 
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Alexajidre,  cominaiidaiit  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Marceau,  a  Pole 
named  Lazouski,  captain  of  the  gunners  in  the  artillery  of 
St.  ]\farceau,  Antoine  of  Metz,  an  ex-constituent,  and  Lagrey 
and  Garin.  two  electors.  It  was  joined  by  Manuel,  Camille 
Desmoulins,*  and  Danton  ;  and  these  exercised  the  greatest 
influence  over  it.f  They  entered  into  arrangements  with 
Barbaroux,  who  promised  the  co-operation  of  his  Marseillais, 
whose  arrival  was  impatiently  expected.  They  placed  them- 
selves in  communication  with  Petion,  the  mayor,  and  obtained 
from  him  a  promise  not  to  prevent  the  insurrection.  In  re- 
turn they  promised  him  to  protect  his  residence,  and  to  place 
a  guard  upon  it,  in  order  to  justify  his  inaction  by  an  appear- 
ance of  constraint,  if  the  enterprise  should  miscarry. 

The  plan  definitively  adopted  was  to  repair  in  arms  to  the 
palace,  and  to  depose  the  King.  But  it  was  requisite  to 
set  the  people  in  motion,  and  to  succeed  in  this  purpose, 
some  extraordinary  exciting  cause  w'as  indispensably  neces- 
sary. Endeavours  were  made  to  produce  one,  and  the 
subject  was  discussed  at  the  Jacobins.  Chabot,^  the  deputy, 
expatiated  w'ith  all  the  ardour  of  his  disposition  on  the 
necessity  for  a  great  revolution,  and  he  said,  that  in  order 
to  bring  about  such  a  one,  it  was  desirable  that  the  Court 
should  attempt  the  life  of  a  deputy.  Grangeneuve,  him- 
self a  deputy,  heard  this  speech.  He  was  a  man  of  limited 
understanding,  but  resolute  disposition.  He  took  Chabot 
aside.  "  You  are  right,"  said  he  ;  "  it  is  exjiedient  that  a 
deputy  should  perish,  but  the  Court  is  too  cunning  to  give 
us  so  fair  an  occasion.  You  must  make  amends  and  put 
me  to  death  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  en%4rons  of  the 
palace.  Prepare  the  means,  and  keep  your  secret."  Chabot, 
seized  with  enthusiasm,  offered  to  share  his  fate.  Grange- 
bravery  at  the  head  of  the  Legion  du  Nord,  of  wliich  he  had  obtained  the 
command.  He  was  afterwards  transferred,  with  the  rank  of  general  of  brigade, 
to  the  army  which  Biron  then  commanded  in  La  Vendée.  At  Chatillon,  how- 
ever, he  was  completely  defeated  ;  his  infantry  was  cut  to  pieces  ;  and  he  himself 
escaped  with  difficulty.  Being  attached  to  the  party  of  the  Cordeliers,  he  was 
denounced  with  them,  and  executed  in  1794,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age." — 
Biographie  Moderne. 

"  "Westermann  ran  from  massacre  to  massacre,  sparing  neither  adversaries 
taken  in  arms,  nor  even  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  country." — Pritd- 
homme. 

*  "Camille  Desmoulins  had  natural  abilities,  some  education,  but  an  extra- 
vagant imagination.  He  stammered  in  his  speech,  and  yet  he  liarangued  the 
mob  without  appearing  ridiculous,  such  was  the  influence  which  the  vehemence 
of  his  language  had  over  it.  He  was  fond  of  pleasure  and  of  amusement  of  all 
kinds,  and  professed  a  sincere  admiration  of  Robespierre,  who  then  seemed  to  feel 
a  friendship  for  him." — Memoirs  of  a  Peer  of  France. 

+  See  Appendix  BBBB.  *  See  Appendix  CCCC. 
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neuve  assented,  observing  that  two  deaths  would  produce 
a  greater  effect  than  one.  They  agreed  upon  the  day,  the 
liour,  and  the  means  of  putting  an  end  to  their  lives, 
without  maiming  themselves,  as  they  said  ;  and  they  sepa- 
rated, resolved  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  the  success  of  the 
common  cause.  Grangeneuve,  determined  to  keep  his  word, 
put  his  domestic  affairs  in  order,  and  proceeded  at  half-past 
ten  o'clock  at  night  to  the  place  of  meeting.  Chabot  was 
not  there.  He  waited.  As  Chabot  did  not  come,  he  con- 
ceived that  he  had  changed  his  mind,  but  he  hoped  that, 
in  regard  to  himself  at  least,  the  execution  woiild  take 
place.  He  walked  to  and  fro  several  times  in  expecta- 
tion of  the  mortal  blow,  but  was  obliged  to  return,  safe 
and  sound,  without  enjoying  the  satisfaction  of  immolating 
himself  for  the  sake  of  a  calumny.* 

The  occasion  so  impatiently  looked  for  did  not  occur,  and 
the  parties  began  mutually  to  accuse  each  other  of  want 
of  courage,  intelligence,  and  unity.  The  Girondin  deputies, 
Petion,  the  mayor,  and  in  short,  all  persons  of  any  eminence, 
and  who  were  obliged,  either  in  the  tribune  or  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  official  duties,  to  speak  the  language  of 
the  law,  kept  themselves  more  and  more  aloof,  and  con- 
demned these  incessant  agitations,  which  compromized  them 
without  producing  any  result.  They- reproached  the  subaltern 
agitators  with  exhausting  their  strength  in  partial  and  use- 
less movements,  which  exposed  the  people  without  leading 
to  any  decisive  event.  The  latter,  on  the  contrary,  who 
did  in  their  respective  spheres  all  that  they  could  do,  re- 
proached the  deputies,  and  Petion,  the  mayor,  for  their 
public  speeches,  and  accused  them  of  repressing  the  energy 
of  the  people. 

Thus  the  deputies  reproached  the  mass  with  not  being 
organized,  and  the  latter  complained  that  the  deputies  them- 
selves were  not.  The  want  most  sensibly  felt  was  that  of  a 
leader.  We  need  a  man,  was  the  general  cry  ;  but  who  is  it  to 
be?  No  fit  person  was  to  be  found  among  the  deputies.  They 
were  all  of  them  rather  orators  than  conspirators  ;  and  besides, 
their  elevated  situation  and  their  mode  of  life  removed  them  too 
far  from  the  multitude,  on  whom  it  was  necessary  to  act.     In 

*  "J.  A.  Grangeneuve,  a  law3-er,  was  deputy  from  the  Gironde  to  the  Legis- 
lature. He  was  one  of  those  who,  in  concert  with  the  Capucliin,  Chahot,  agreed 
to  cause  tlieniselves  to  be  mangled  by  men  whom  they  had  in  pay,  in  order 
to  exasperate  the  people  against  the  Court  ;  but  ho  was  afraid  of  being  mangled 
too  ellcctually,  so  gave  up  his  project.  He  was  condemned  to  death  as  a  Girondin 
in  1793.  Grangeneuve  was  forty-three  years  old,  and  was  born  at  Bordeaux." — 
Biographie  Modei-ne. 
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the  same  preclicanieiit  were  lioland,  Servan,  and  all  those  men 
whose  courage  was  undoubted,  but  whose  rank  lifted  them  too 
high  above  the  populace. 

Petion  might,  from  liis  oflice,  have  had  opportunity  to 
communicate  easily  with  the  multitude  ;  but  he  was  cold, 
passionless,  and  capable  of  dying  rather  than  acting.  By  means 
of  his  system  of  checking  petty  agitations,  for  the  benefit  of  a 
decisive  insurrection,  he  thwarted  the  daily  movements,  and 
lost  all  favour  with  the  agitators,  whom  he  impeded  without 
controlling.  They  wanted  a  leader  who,  not  having  yet  issued 
from  the  bosom  of  th(^  nniltitude,  had  not  lost  all  power 
over  it,  and  who  liad  received  from  nature  the  spirit  of 
persiiasion. 

A  vast  field  had  been  opened  in  the  clubs,  the  sections, 
and  the  revolutionary  papers.  Many  had  there  distinguished 
themselves,  but  none  had  yet  gained  a  marked  superiority. 
Camille  Desmoulins  had  acquired  notice  by  his  energy,  his 
cynical  spirit,  his  audacity,  and  his  promptness  in  attacking 
all  those  who  seemed  to  flag  in  the  revolutionary  career.  He 
was  known  to  the  lower  classes  ;  but  he  had  neither  the  lungs 
of  a  popular  speaker,  nor  the  activity  and  powers  of  persuasion 
of  a  party-leader. 

Another  public  writer  had  gained  a  frightful  celebrity.  This 
was  ]\Iarat,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Friend  of  the  People, 
and  who,  by  his  instigations  to  murder,  had  become  an  object 
of  horror  to  all  those  who  yet  retained  any  moderation.  A 
native  of  Neufchatel,  and  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  physical 
and  medical  sciences,  he  had  boldly  attacked  the  most  iirmly 
established  systems,  and  had  shown  an  activity  of  mind  that 
might  be  termed  convulsive.  He  was  physician  to  the  stables 
of  Comte  d'Artois  when  the  Kevolution  commenced.  He 
rushed  without  hesitation  into  a  new  career,  and  soon  acquired 
distinction  in  his  section.  He  was  of  middle  height,  with  a 
large  head,  strongly  marked  features,  livid  complexion,  a 
piercing  eye.  and  careless  in  his  personal  appearance.  It  was 
necessary,  he  asserted,  to  strike  off  several  thousand  heads, 
and  to  destroy  all  the  aristocrats,  who  rendered  liberty  im- 
possible. Horror  and  contempt  were  alternately  excited  by 
him.  People  ran  against  him,  trod  upon  his  toes,  made  game 
of  his  wretched-looking  figure  ;  but  accustomed  to  scientific 
squabbles  and  the  most  extravagant  assertions,  he  had  learned 
to  despise  those  who  despised  him,  and  he  pitied  them  as 
incapable  of  comprehending  him. 

Thenceforward  he  diffused  in  his  papers  the  horrid  doctrine 
with  which  he  was  imbued.     The  subterraneous  life  to  which 
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he  was  doomed,  in  order  to  escape  justice,  had  heated  his 
temperament,  and  tlie  public  liorror  served  still  more  to  excite 
it.  Our  polished  manners  were,  according  to  his  notions,  but 
vices  which  were  hostile  to  republican  equality  ;  and  in  his 
ardent  hatred  for  the  obstacles,  he  saw  but  one  means  of  safety 
— extermination.  His  studies  and  his  observations  on  the 
pliysical  man  must  have  accustomed  him  to  conquer  the  sight 
of  pain  ;  and  his  ardent  mind,  unchecked  by  any  instinct  of 
sensibility,  j^i'oceeded  directly  to  its  goal  by  ways  of  blood. 
That  same  idea  of  operating  by  destruction  had  gradually 
become  systematized  in  his  head.  He  proposed  a  dictator,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  conferring  on  him  the  pleasure  of  omnipo- 
tence, but  of  iniposing  upon  liim  the  terrible  task  of  purifying 
society.  The  dictator  was  to  have  a  cannon-ball  attached  to 
his  leg,  that  he  might  always  be  in  the  power  of  the  people. 
He  was  to  have  but  one  faculty  left  him,  that  of  pointing  out 
victims,  and  ordering  death  as  their  only  chastisement.  Marat 
knew  no  other  penalty,  because  he  was  not  for  punishing  but 
for  suppressing  the  obstacle. 

Perceiving  aristocrats  on  all  sides  conspiring  against  liberty, 
he  collected  here  and  there  all  the  facts  that  gratified  his 
passion.  He  denounced  with  fury,  and  with  a  levity  which 
was  the  result  of  that  very  fury,  all  the  names  mentioned 
to  him.  and  which  frequently  had  no  existence.  He  de- 
nounced them  without  personal  hatred,  without  fear,  nay,  even 
witliout  danger  to  himself  ;  because  he  Avas  out  of  the  pale 
of  human  society,  and  because  the  relations  between  the 
injured  and  the  injurer  no  longer  existed  between  him  and 
his  fellow-men. 

Being  recently  included  in  a  decree  of  accusation  with 
Royou,  the  King's  friend,  he  had  concealed  himself  in  the 
house  of  an  obscure  and  indigent  advocate,  who  had  afforded 
him  an  asylum.  Barbavoux  was  requested  to  call  upon  him. 
Barbaroux  had  cultivated  the  physical  sciences,  and  had 
formerly  been  acc[uainted  with  Marat.  He  could  not  refuse 
to  comply  with  this  request,  and  conceived,  when  he  heard 
him,  that  his  mind  was  deranged.  The  French,  according 
to  this  atrocious  man,  were  but  paltry  revolutionists.  "  Give 
me,"  said  he,  "two  hundred  Neapolitans,  armed  with  daggers, 
and  bearing  on  the  left  arm  a  muff,  by  way  of  buckler;  with 
them  I  will  traverse  France  and  produce  a  revolution." 
He  proposed  that  in  order  to  mark  the  aristocrats,  the 
Assembly  should  order  them  to  wear  a  white  ribbon  on  the 
arm.  and  that  it  should  be  lawful  to  kill  them  when  three 
were    found   together.       Under    the    name    of    aristocrats   he 
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included  the  royalists,  the  Fenillans,  and  the  Girondins; 
and  when  by  chance  the  difliculty  of  recognizing  and  dis- 
tinguishing them  was  mentioned,  he  declared  that  it  was 
impossible  to  mistake  ;  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  fall 
upon  those  who  had  carriages,  servants,  silk  clothes,  and  who 
were  coming  out  of  the  theatres.  All  such  were  assuredly 
aristocrats. 

Barbaroux  left  him  horror-struck.  Marat,  full  of  his  atro- 
cious system,  concerned  himself  but  little  about  the  means 
of  insurrection,  and  was,  moreover,  incapable  of  preparing 
them.  In  his  murderous  reveries  he  feasted  himself  on  the 
idea  of  retiring  to  Marseilles.  The  republican  enthusiasm  of 
that  city  led  him  to  hope  that  there  he  should  be  better 
understood  and  more  cordially  received.  He  had  thoughts, 
therefore,  of  seeking  refuge  there,  and  begged  Barbaroux  to 
send  him  thither  with  his  recommendation.  But  the  latter, 
having  no  desire  to  make  such  a  present  to  his  native  city,  left 
that  insensate  wretch,  whose  apotheosis  he  was  then  far  from 
foreseeing,  where  he  found  him. 

The  systematic  and  bloodthirsty  Marat  was  not  therefore 
the  active  chief  who  could  have  iinited  these  scattered  and 
confusedly  fermenting  masses.  Eobespierre  would  have  been 
more  capable  of  doing  so,  because  he  had  gained  at  the 
Jacobins  a  patronizing  circle  of  auditors,  usually  more  active 
than  a  patronizing  circle  of  readers.  But  neither  did  he 
possess  the  requisite  qualities.  Robespierre,  an  advocate  of 
little  repute  at  Arras,  had  been  sent  by  that  city  as  its  deputy 
to  the  States-general.  There  he  had  connected  himself  with 
Petion  and  Buzot,  and  maintained  with  bitterness  the  opinions 
which  they  defended  with  a  deep  and  calm  conviction.  At 
first  he  appeared  ridiculous,  from  the  heaviness  of  his  delivery 
and  the  mediocrity  of  his  eloquence  ;  but  his  obstinacy  gained 
him  some  attention,  especially  at  the  epoch  of  the  revision. 
"When  it  was  rumoured,  after  the  scene  in  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
that  the  persons  who  had  signed  the  petition  of  the  Jacobins 
were  to  be  prosecuted,  his  terror  and  his  youth  excited  the 
pity  of  Buzot  and  Roland.  An  asylum  was  offered  to  him  ;  but 
he  soon  recovered  from  his  alarm  ;  and  the  Assembly  ha\'ing 
broken  up,  he  entrenched  himself  at  the  Jacobins,  where  he 
continued  his  dogmatic  and  inflated  harangues.  Being  elected 
public  accuser,  Robespierre  refused  that  new  office,  and  thought 
only  how  to  acquire  the  double  reputation  of  an  incorruptible 
patriot  and  an  eloquent  speaker.* 

*  Sec  Appendix  DDDD. 
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His  first  friends,  Petion,  Buzot,  Brissot,  and  lloland, 
admitted  him  to  their  houses,  and  observed  with  pain  his 
mortified  pride,  which  was  betrayed  by  his  looks  and  by  his 
every  motion.  They  felt  an  interest  for  him,  and  regretted 
that,  thinking  so  much  of  the  public  welfare,  he  should  also 
think  so  much  of  himself.  He  was,  however,  a  person  of  too 
little  importance  for  people  to  be  angry  with  him  for  his  pride  ; 
and  it  was  forgiven  on  account  of  his  mediocrity  and  liis  zeal. 
It  was  particularly  remarked,  that  silent  in  all  companies,  and 
rarely  expressing  his  sentiments,  he  was  the  first  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  to  retail  in  the  tribune  the  ideas  of  others  which 
he  had  thus  collected.  This  observation  was  mentioned  to 
him,  but  unaccompanied  with  any  reproach  ;  and  he  soon 
began  to  detest  this  society  of  superior  men,  as  he  had  detested 
that  of  his  constituents.  He  then  betook  himself  entirely  to 
the  Jacobins,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  he  differed  in  opinion 
from  Brissot*  and  Louvet  on  the  question  of  war,  and  called 
them,  nay,  perhaps  believed  them  to  be,  bad  citizens,  becaiise 
their  sentiments  did  not  coincide  with  his,  and  they  sup^jorted 
their  opinions  Avitli  eloquence.  Was  he  sincere  when  he 
immediately  susjaected  those  who  had  opposed  him,  or  did  he 
slander  them  wilfully?  These  are  the  mysteries  of  minds. 
But  with  a  narrow  and  common  intellect,  and  with  extreme 
susceptibility,  it  was  easy  to  give  him  unfavourable  impressions, 
and  difficult  to  correct  them.  It  is  therefore  not  impossible 
that  a  hatred  from  pride  may  have  changed  in  him  to  a  hatred 
from  principle,  and  that  he  soon  believed  all  those  to  be  wicked 
who  had  offended  him. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  in  the  lower  sphere  in  which  he  moved 
he  excited  enthusiasm  by  his  dogmatism  and  by  his  reputation 
for  incorruptibility.  He  thus  founded  his  popularity  upon 
blind  passions  and  moderate  understandings.  Austerity  and 
cold  dogmatism  captivate  ardent  characters,  nay,  often  superior 
minds.  There  were  actually  men  who  were  disposed  to  dis- 
cover in  Eobespierre  real  energy  and  talents  superior  to  those 
which  he  possessed.  Camille  Desmoulins  called  him  his  Aris- 
tides,  and  thought  him  eloquent. 

Others,  without  talents,  but  subdued  by  his  pedantry,  went 
about  repeating  that  he  was  the  man  who  ought  to  be  put 
at  the  head  of  the  Eevolution,  and  that  without  such  a 
dictator  it  could  not  go  on.  For  his  part,  winking  at  all 
these  assertions  of  his  partisans,  he  never  attended  any  of 
the  secret  meetings  of  the  conspirators.     He  complained  even 
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of  being  compromized,  because  one  of  them,  dwelling  in  the 
same  house  as  himself,  had  occasionally  brought  thither  the 
insurrectional  committee,  lie  kept  himself,  therefore,  in  the 
background,  leaving  the  business  of  acting  to  liis  panegyrists, 
Panis,  Servent,  Osselin,  and  other  members  of  the  sections 
and  of  the  municipal  councils. 

]\Iarat,  who  was  looking  for  a  dictator,  wished  to  ascertain 
if  Jiobespierre  was  fit  for  the  office.  The  neglected  and 
cynical  person  of  Marat  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  that 
of  liobespierre,  who  was  particularly  attentive  to  external 
appearance.  In  the  retirement  of  an  elegant  cabinet,  where 
his  image  was  repeated  in  all  possible  ways,  in  painting,  in 
engraving,  and  in  sculpture,  he  devoted  himself  to  assiduous 
study,  and  was  continually  reading  Rousseau,  in  order  to  glean 
ideas  for  his  speeches.  INIarat  saw  him,  found  in  him  nothing 
but  petty  animosities,  no  great  system,  none  of  that  sanguinary 
audacity  which  he  himself  derived  from  his  monstrous  convic- 
tions— in  short,  no  genius.  He  departed,  filled  with  contempt 
for  this  little  ma7i,  declared  him  incapable  of  saving  the  State, 
and  became  more  firmly  persuaded  than  ever  that  he  alone 
possessed  the  grand  social  system. 

The  partisans  of  Robespierre  surrounded  Barbaroux,  and 
wished  to  conduct  the  latter  to  him,  saying  that  a  man  was 
wanted,  and  that  Robespierre  alone  could  be  that  man.  This 
language  displeased  Barbaroux,  whose  bold  spirit  could  not 
brook  the  idea  of  a  dictatorship,  and  whose  ardent  imagina- 
tion was  already  seduced  by  the  virtue  of  Roland  and  the 
talents  of  his  friends.  He  called,  nevertheless,  on  Robespierre. 
They  talked  during  the  interview  of  Petion,  whose  popularity 
threw  Robespierre  into  the  shade,  and  who,  it  was  alleged, 
was  incapable  of  serving  the  Revolution.  Barbaroux  replied 
with  warmth  to  the  reproaches  urged  against  Petion,  and  as 
warmly  defended  a  character  which  he  admired.  Robespierre 
talked  of  the  Revolution,  and  repeated,  according  to  his  custom, 
that  he  had  accelerated  its  march.  He  concluded,  as  every- 
body else  did,  by  saying  that  a  leader  was  wanted.  Barbaroux 
replied  that  he  wanted  neither  dictator  nor  king.  Freron 
observed  that  Brissot  was  desirous  of  being  dictator.  Thus 
reproaches  were  bandied  from  one  to  the  other,  and  they  could 
not  agree.  As  they  went  away,  Panis,  wishing  to  counteract 
the  bad  effect  of  this  interview,  said  to  Barbaroux,  that  he  had 
mistaken  the  matter,  that  it  was  but  a  momentary  authority 
that  was  contemplated,  and  that  Robespierre  was  the  only 
man  on  whom  it  could  be  conferred.  It  was  these  vague 
expressions,  these  petty  rivalries,  which  falsely  persuaded  the 
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Girondins  tliat  Ivobespierre  designed  to  act  the  usurper.  An 
ardent  jealousy  was  mistaken  in  him  for  ambition.  Eut  it  was 
one  of  those  errors  wliicli  the  confused  vision  of  parties  is 
continually  committing.  Eobespierre,  capable  at  the  utmost 
of  hating  merit,  had  neither  the  streng-th  nor  the  genius  of 
ambition,  and  his  partisans  raised  pretensions  for  him  which 
he  himself  would  not  have  dared  to  conceive. 

Danton  was  more  capable  than  any  other  of  being  the 
leader  whom  all  ardent  imaginations  desired  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  unity  to  the  revolutionary  movements.  He  had 
formerly  tried  the  bar,  but  without  success.  Poor  and  con- 
sumed by  passions,  he  then  rushed  into  the  political  com- 
mutions with  ardour,  and  probably  with  hopes.  He  was 
ignorant,  but  endowed  with  a  superior  understanding  and  a 
vast  imagination.  His  athletic  figure,  his  flat  and  somewhat 
African  features,  his  thundering  voice,  his  eccentric  but  grand 
images,  captivated  his  auditors  at  the  Cordeliers  and  the 
Sections.  His  face  expressed  by  turns  the  brutal  passions, 
jollity,  and  even  good-nature.  Danton  neither  envied  nor 
hated  anybody  ;  but  his  audacity  was  extraordinary  ;  and  in 
certain  moments  of  excitement  he  was  capable  of  executing  all 
that  the  atrocious  mind  of  Marat  was  capable  of  conceiving. 

A  revolution,  the  unforeseen  but  inevitable  effect  of  which 
had  been  to  set  the  lower  against  the  upper  classes  of  society, 
could  not  fail  to  awaken  envy,  to  give  birth  to  new  systems, 
and  to  let  loose  the  brutal  passions.  Robespierre  was  the 
envious  man,  Marat  the  systematic  man,  and  Danton  the 
impassioned,  violent,  fickle,  and  by  turns  cruel  and  generous 
man.  If  the  two  former,  engrossed,  the  one  by  a  consuming 
envy,  the  other  by  mischievous  systems,  could  not  have  many 
of  those  wants  which  render  men  accessible  to  corruption, 
f^anton,  on  the  contrary,  the  slave  of  his  passions,  and  greedy 
of  pleasure,  must  have  been  nothing  less  than  incorruptible. 
Under  pretext  of  compensating  him  for  the  loss  of  his  former 
place  of  advocate  to  the  council,  the  Court  gave  him  consider- 
able sums,  T^ut  though  it  contrived  to  pay,  it  could  not  gain 
him.*     He  continued,  nevertheless,  to  liarangue  and  to  excite 

*  "I  never  saw  any  countenance  that  so  strongly  expressed  the  violence  of 
brutal  passions,  and  the  most  astonishing  audacity,  lialf-disguised  by  a  jovial  air, 
an  aU'ectatiou  of  frankness,  and  a  sort  of  simplicity,  as  Danton's.  In  1789  he 
was  a  needy  lawyer,  more  burdened  with  debts  than  causes.  He  went  to 
Belgium  to  augment  his  resources,  and  after  the  lotli  of  August  liad  the  hardi- 
hood to  avow  a  fortune  of  ^^158,333,  and  to  wallow  in  luxury  while  preaching 
sans-culottism,  and  sleeping  on  heaps  of  slaughtered  men." — Madame  Roland's 
Memoirs. 

"Danton  was  an  exterminator  without  ferocity  ;  inexorable  with  regard  to  the 
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the  mob  of  the  clubs  against  it.  Wlieu  he  was  reproached 
with  not  fulfilling  his  bargain,  he  replied,  that  in  order  to 
retain  the  means  of  serving  the  Court,  he  was  obliged  in 
appearance  to  treat  it  as  an  enemy. 

Danton  was  therefore  the  most  formidable  leader  of  those 
bands  which  were  won  and  guided  by  public  oratory.  But 
audacious  and  fond  of  hurrying  forward  to  the  decisive  mo- 
ment, he  was  not  capable  of  that  assiduous  toil  which  the  thirst 
of  rule  requires  ;  and  though  he  possessed  great  influence  over 
the  conspirators,  he  did  not  yet  govern  them.  He  was  merely 
capable,  when  they  hesitated,  of  rousing  their  courage,  and 
propelling  them  to  the  goal  by  a  decisive  plan  of  operation. 

The  dilferent  members  of  the  insurrectional  committee  had 
not  yet  been  able  to  agree.  The  Court,  apprized  of  their 
slightest  movements,  took,  on  its  part,  some  measures  for 
screening  itself  against  a  sudden  attack,  so  that  it  might  be 
enabled  to  await  in  safety  the  arrival  of  the  coalesced  powers. 
It  had  formed  a  club,  called  the  French  club,  which  met  near 
the  palace,  and  was  composed  of  artisans  and  soldiers  of  the 
national  guard.  They  had  all  their  arms  concealed  in  the 
very  building  in  which  they  assembled  ;  and  they  could,  in 
case  of  emergency,  hasten  to  the  aid  of  the  royal  family.  This 
single  association  cost  the  civil  list  ten  thousand  francs  per 
day.  A  Marseillais,  named  Lieutaud,  kept,  moreover,  in  pay  a 
band  which  alternately  occupied  the  tribunes,  the  public  places, 
the  coffee-houses,  and  the  public-houses,  for  the  purjjose  of 
speaking  in  favour  of  the  King,  and  opposing  the  continual 
tumults  of  the  patriots.''"  Quarrels  occurred,  in  fact,  every- 
where, and  from  words  the  parties  almost  always  came  to 
blows  ;  but  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  Court,  its  adherents 
were  thinly  scattered,  and  that  portion  of  the  national  guard 
Avhich  was  attached  to  it  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  state  of 
discouragement. 

A  great  number  of  faithful  servants,  who  had  till  then  been 
at  a  distance  from  the  throne,  had  come  forward  to  defend  the 
King,  and  to  make  a  rampart  for  him  with  their  bodies.  Their 
meetings  at  the  palace  were  numerous,  and  they  increased  the 
public  distrust.  After  the  scene  in  February  1790  they  were 
called  knights  of  the  dagger.  Letters  had  been  delivered  for 
the    purpose    of   calling    secretly   together   the   constitutional 

mass,  but  humane  and  even  generous  towards  individuals.  At  the  time  when 
the  commune  was  meditating  the  massacres  of  September,  he  saved  all  who 
came  to  him  ;  and  of  his  own  accord  discharged  from  prison  Duport,  Barnave, 
and  Charles  Lameth,  who  were  in  some  measure  his  personal  antagonists." — 
Micjnct. 

*  Sec  Bertrand  de  Molleville,  tomes  viii.  and  ix. 
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guard,  which,  though  disbanded,  had  always  received  its  pay. 
During  this  time  conflicting  opinions  were  maintained  around 
the  King,  which  produced  the  most  painful  perplexities  in 
his  weak  and  naturally  Avavering  mind.  Some  intelligent 
friends,  among  others,  Malesherbes,*  advised  him  to  abdicate. 
Others,  and  these  constituted  the  majority,  recommended 
flight.  For  the  rest,  they  were  far  from  agreeing  either  upon 
the  means,  or  the  place,  or  the  result  of  the  invasion.  In 
order  to  reconcile  these  different  plans,  the  King  desired 
Bertrand  de  IMolleville  to  see  and  to  arrange  matters  with 
Duport,  the  constituent.  The  King  had  great  confidence  in 
the  latter,  and  he  was  obliged  to  give  a  positive  order  to 
Bertrand,  who  alleged  that  he  disliked  to  have  any  com- 
munication with  a  constitutionalist  such  as  Duport. f  To  this 
committee  belonged  also  Lally-Tollendal,  Mallouet,  Clermont- 
Tonnerre,  Gouvernet,  and  others,  all  devoted  to  Louis  XVI., 
but  otherwise  differing  widely  as  to  the  part  which  royalty 
ought  to  be  made  to  act.  if  they  could  contrive  to  save  it. 

The  flight  of  the  King  and  his  retreat  to  the  castle  of 
Gaillon,  in  Normandy,  were  then  resolved  upon.  The  Due 
de  Liancourt,  a  friend  of  the  King,  and  possessing  his  un- 
limited confidence,  commanded  that  province.  He  answered 
for  his  troops  and  for  the  inhabitants  of  Eouen,  who  had 
in  an  energetic  address  declared  themselves  against  the 
20th  of  June.  He  offered  to  receive  the  royal  family,  and 
to  conduct  it  to  Gaillon,  or  to  consign  it  to  Lafayette,  who 
would  convey  it  into  the  midst  of  his  army.  He  offered, 
moreover,  his  whole  fortune  for  the  purpose  of  seconding 
this  project,  asking  permission  to  reserve  for  his  children 
merely  an  annuity  of  one  hundred  louis.  This  plan  was 
liked  by  the  constitutional  members  of  the  committee, 
because,  instead  of  placing  tlie  King  in  the  hands  of  the 
emigi'ants,  it  put  him  under  the  care  of  the  Due  de  Lian- 
court and  Lafayette.  For  the  same  reason  it  displeased 
others,  and  Avas  likely  to  displease  the  Queen  and  the 
King.  Still,  the  castle  of  Gaillon  possessed  the  important 
advantage  of  being  only  thirty-six  leagues  from  the  sea, 
and    of   offering    an    easy    flight    to    England    through    Nor- 

*  See  Bertrand  de  Molleville,  tomes  viii.  and  ix. 

t  "  Bertrand  de  Molleville,  a  stanch  royalist,  was  first  controller  of  Bretagne, 
and  afterwards  minister  of  marine,  to  wliich  post  lie  was  ap|)ointed  in  1791. 
After  the  events  of  the  loth  of  August  he  was  imprisoned  by  the  Jacobins,  but 
succeeded  in  making  his  escape  to  London,  where  lie  published  a  voluminous 
history  of  the  Revolution,  which  met  with  great  success.  He  did  not  return  to 
Paris  after  the  iSth  of  Brumaire  (1799),  but  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  Bour- 
bons. " — Biographie  Moderne. 
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mandy,  a  favourably  disposed  province.  It  had  also  another, 
namely,  that  of  being  only  twenty  leagues  from  Paris.  The 
King  could  therefore  repair  thither  without  violating  the 
constitutional  law  ;  and  this  had  great  weight  with  him,  for 
he  was  extremely  tenacious  of  not  committing  any  open  in- 
fringement of  it. 

]\1.  de  Narbonne  and  Necker's  daughter,  Madame  de 
Staël,*  likewise  devised  a  plan  of  flight.  The  emigrants,  on 
their  part,  proposed  another.  This  was  to  carry  the  King 
to  Compiègne,  and  thence  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
through  the  forest  of  the  Ardennes.  Every  one  is  eager 
to  offer  advice  to  a  Aveak  king,  because  every  one  asj^ires 
to  impart  to  him  a  will  which  he  has  not.  So  many 
contrary  suggestions  added  to  the  natural  indecision  of 
Louis  XVI.,  and  this  unfortunate  Prince,  beset  by  conflict- 
ing counsels,  struck  by  the  reason  of  some,  hurried  away 
by  the  jjassion  of  others,  tortured  by  apprehensions  con- 
cerning the  fate  of  his  family,  and  disturbed  by  scruples  of 
conscience,  wavered  between  a  thousand  jjrojects,  and  be- 
held the  popular  flood  approaching  without  daring  either 
to  flee  from  or  to  confront  it.f 

The  Girondin  deputies,  who  had  so  boldly  broached  the 
cjuestion  of  the  forfeiture  of  the  crown,  continued,  never- 
theless, undecided  on  the  eve  of  an  insurrection  ;  and 
though  the  Court  was  almost  disarmed,  and  the  supreme 
power  Avas  on  the  side  of  the  people,  still  the  approach 
of  the  Prussians,  and  the  dread  always  excited  by  an  old 
authority  even  after  it  is  disarmed,  persuaded  them  that 
it  would  be  better  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Court  than 
to  expose  themselves  to  the  chances  of  an  attack.  In  case 
this  attack  should  even  prove  successful,  they  feared  lest 
the  arrival  of  the  Prussians,  which  was  very  near  at  hand, 
should  destroy  all  the  results  of  a  victory  over  the  palace, 
and  cause  a  momentary  success  to  be  followed  by  terrible 
vengeance. 

*  "  The  Baroness  de  Staël-Holstein  was  the  dan.c^hter  of  the  well-known  Xecker. 
Her  birth,  her  tastes,  lier  princiy)Ies,  the  reputation  of  her  father,  and  above  all, 
her  conduct  in  the  Revolution,  brought  her  prominently  before  the  world  ;  and 
the  political  factions  and  the  literary  circles  with  which  she  has  been  connected 
have  by  turns  disputed  with  each  other  for  her  fame.  After  the  death  of 
Robespierre  she  returned  to  Paris,  and  became  an  admirer  of  Bonaparte,  with 
whom  she  afterwards  (piarrelled,  and  who  banished  her  from  France.  She  went 
to  live  at  Coppet,  wliere  she  received  the  last  sighs  of  her  lather,  and  where  she 
herself  died.  She  ])ulili,shed  many  works,  the  best  of  which  is  her  novel  of 
'Corinne.'  When  in  England,  in  1S12,  she  was  much  courted  by  the  higher 
classes." — Biographie  Madcrnc. 

t  Sec  Appendix  FFFF. 
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Xotwitlistanding,  however,  this  disposition  to  treat,  they 
opened  no  negotiations  on  the  subject,  and  durst  not  ven- 
ture to  make  the  first  overtures  ;  but  they  listened  to  a 
man  named  Boze.  painter  to  the  King,  and  very  intimate 
with  Thierry,  valet-de-chambre  of  Louis  XA''I.  Boze,  alarmed 
at  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  public  weal,  exhorted 
them  to  write  what  they  thought  proper  in  this  extremity 
to  save  the  King  and  liberty.  They  accordingly  drew  up  a 
letter,  which  was  signed  by  Guadet,  Gensonné,  and  Verg- 
niaud,  and  which  began  with  these  words  :  '•'  You  ask  us, 
Sir,  what  is  our  opinion  respecting  the  present  situation  of 
France."  This  exordium  sufficiently  proves  that  the  expla- 
nation had  been  called  for.  It  was  no  longer  time,  said 
the  three  dejDuties  to  Boze,  for  the  King  to  deceive  him- 
self, and  he  would  do  so  most  egregiously  if  he  did  not 
perceive  that  his  conduct  was  the  cause  of  the  general 
agitation,  and  of  that  violence  of  the  clubs  of  which  he 
was  continually  complaining.  New  protestations  on  his 
part  would  be  useless,  and  appear  derisory,  for  at  the 
point  to  which  things  had  come,  decisive  steps  were  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  give  confidence  to  the  people.  Every- 
body, for  instance,  was  persuaded  that  it  was  in  the  power 
of  the  King  to  keep  the  foreign  armies  away.  He  ought, 
therefore,  to  begin  by  making  them  draw  back.  He  should 
then  choose  a  patriotic  ministiy,  dismiss  Lafayette,  who  in 
the  existing  state  of  affairs  could  no  longer  serve  him  use- 
fully, issue  a  law  for  the  constitutional  education  of  the 
young  Dauphin,  submit  to  the  public  accountability  of  the 
civil  list,  and  solemnly  declare  that  he  would  not  accept 
any  increase  of  power  without  the  free  consent  of  the 
nation.  On  these  conditions,  added  the  Girondins,  it  was 
to  ho,  hoped  that  the  irritation  would  subside,  and  that  in 
time  and  by  perseverance  in  this  system  the  King  Avould 
recover  the  confidence  which  he  had  then  entirely  lost. 

Assuredly  the  Girondins  were  very  near  the  attainment  of 
their  aim,  if  a  republic  had  been  a  system  for  which  they  had 
long  and  steadily  conspired.  And  when  so  near  this  goal, 
would  they  have  stopped  short,  and  even  have  renounced  it,  to 
obtain  the  ministry  for  three  of  their  friends  ?  This  was  not 
likely,  and  it  becomes  evident  that  a  republic  was  desired  only 
from  despair  of  the  monarchy,  that  it  never  was  a  fixed  plan, 
and  that  on  the  very  eve  of  attaining  it,  those  who  are  accused 
of  having  long  paved  the  way  to  it  would  not  sacrifice  the 
public  weal  for  its  sake,  but  would  have  consented  to  a  con- 
stitutional  monarcliy  if  it  were   accompanied   with   sufîîcient. 
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safeguards.  The  care  taken  by  the  Girondhis  to  demand  the 
I'emoval  of  the  foreign  troops  pLiinly  proves  that  they  were 
wholly  engrossed  by  the  existing  danger  ;  and  the  attention 
which  they  paid  to  the  education  of  the  Dauphin  affords  as 
strong"  a  proof  that  monarchy  was  not  to  them  an  insupport- 
able prosjject  for  the  future. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  Brissot,  on  his  part,  had  made 
offers  to  prevent  the  dethronement  of  the  King,  and  tliat  the 
payment  of  a  very  large  sum  was  one  of  the  conditions.  This 
assertion  is  advanced  by  Bertrand  de  Molleville,  who  always 
dealt  in  calumny,  for  two  reasons — malignity  of  heart,  and 
falseness  of  mind.  But  he  adduces  no  proof  of  it  ;  and  the 
known  poverty  of  Brissot  and  his  enthusiastic  principles  ought 
to  answer  for  him.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  not  impossible  that  the 
Court  might  have  consigned  money  to  the  care  of  Brissot  ;  but 
tills  would  not  prove  that  the  money  was  either  asked  for  or 
received  by  him.  The  circumstance  already  related  respecting 
Petion,  Avhom  certain  swindlers  undertook  to  bribe  for  the 
Court — this  circumstance,  and  many  others  of  the  same  kind, 
sufficiently  prove  what  credit  ought  to  be  attached  to  these 
charges  of  venality,  so  frequently  and  so  easily  hazarded. 
Besides,  let  matters  stand  as  they  will  in  regard  to  Brissot, 
the  three  deputies,  Guadet,  Gensonné,  and  Vergniaud,  have 
not  even  been  accused,  and  they  were  the  only  persons  who 
signed  the  letter  delivered  to  Boze. 

The  deeply  wounded  heart  of  the  King  was  less  capable 
than  ever  of  listening  to  their  prudent  advice.  Thierry  handed 
him  the  letter,  but  he  harshly  pushed  it  back,  and  returned  his 
two  accustomed  answers — that  it  was  not  he  but  the  patriotic 
ministry  who  had  provoked  the  war  ;  and  that  as  for  the  con- 
stitution, he  adhered  to  it  faithfully,  whilst  others  were  exert- 
ing all  their  efforts  to  destroy  it.*  These  reasons  were  not 
the  most  just  ;  for  though  he  had  not  provoked  the  war.  it  was 
not  the  less  his  duty  to  carry  it  on  with  vigour  ;  and  as  for 
his  scrujiulous  fidelity  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  the  observance 
of  that  letter  was  of  little  consequence.  It  behoved  him  not 
to  compromise  the  thing  itself  by  calling  in  foreigners. 

To  the  hopes  entertained  by  the  Girondins,  that  their 
counsels  would  be  followed,  must  no  doubt  be  attributed  the 
moderation  which  they  displayed  when  it  was  proposed  to  take 
up  the  question  of  the  forfeiture  of  the  crown — a  question 
daily  discussed  in  the  clubs,  among  the  groups  out  of  doors, 
and  in  petitions.     Whenever  they  came,  in  the  name  of  the 

*  See  Appendix  GGGG. 
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coiinnission  of  twelve,  to  speak  of  the  danger  of  the  country, 
and  the  means  of  preventing  it,  they  were  met  by  the  cry  o£ 
"Go  back  to  the  cause  of  the  danger."  "To  the  cause,"  re- 
peated the  tribunes.  Vergniaud,  Brissot,  and  the  Girondins 
replied  that  i\\&j  had  their  eyes  upon  the  cause,  and  that  in 
due  time  it  should  be  un\eiled  ;  but  for  the  moment  it  behoved 
them  not  to  throw  down  a  fresh  apple  of  discord. 

In  consequence  of  an  entertainment  given  to  the  federalists, 
the  insurrectional  committee  resolved  that  its  partisans  should 
meet  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  July,  for  the  purpose 
of  proceeding  to  the  palace,  and  that  they  should  march  with 
the  red  flag,  bearing  this  inscription  :  "  Those  lolio  fire  upon  the 
columns  of  the  inople  shall  instantly  he  'put  to  deaths  The 
intention  was  to  make  the  King  prisoner,  and  to  confine  him 
at  Vincennes.  The  national  guard  of  Versailles  had  been 
requested  to  second  this  movement  ;  but  the  application  had 
been  made  so  late,  and  there  was  so  little  concert  with  that 
corps,  that  its  officers  came  on  the  very  same  morning  to 
the  mayor's  residence  at  Paris,  to  inquire  how  they  were  to 
act.  This  secret  was  so  ill  kept  that  the  Court  was  already 
apprized  of  it.  All  the  royal  family  was  stirring,  and  the 
palace  was  full  of  j^eople.  Petion,  perceiving  that  the  measures 
had  not  been  judiciously  taken,  fearful  of  some  treachery,  and 
considering,  moreover,  that  the  Marseillais  had  not  yet  arrived, 
repaired  in  the  utmost  haste  to  the  faubourg,  to  stop  a  move- 
ment which  must  have  ruined  the  popular  party  if  it  had  not 
succeeded. 

The  tumult  in  the  faubourgs  was  tremendous.  The  tocsin 
had  been  ringing  there  all  night.  The  rumour  spread  for 
the  purpose  of  exciting  the  people  was,  that  a  quantity  of 
ai'ms  had  been  collected  in  the  palace,  and  they  were  urged 
to  go  and  bring  them  away.  Petion  succeeded  wdth  great 
difliculty  in  restoring  order,  and  Champion  de  Cicé,  keeper 
of  the  seals,  who  also  repaired  to  the  spot,  received  several 
sabre  strokes.  At  length  the  people  consented  to  stay,  and 
the  insurrection  was  deferred. 

The  petty  quarrels  and  wranglings  which  are  the  usual 
prelude  to  a  definitive  rupture  continued  without  intermis- 
sion. The  King  had  caused  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  to 
be  closed  ever  since  the  20th  of  June.  The  terrace  of  the 
Feuillans,  leading  to  the  Assembly,  was  alone  open  ;  and  the 
sentries  had  directions  not  to  suffer  any  person  to  pass  from 
that  terrace  into  the  garden.  D'Espréménil  was  there  met 
conversing  loudly  with  a  deputy.  He  was  hooted,  pursued 
into  the  garden,  and   carried   to   the  Palais  Poyal,  where  he 
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received  several  wo;incls.  The  prohibition  to  penetrate  into 
the  garden  having  been  violated,  a  motion  was  made  for 
supplying  its  place  by  a  decree.  The  decree,  however,  was 
not  passed.  It  was  merely  proposed  to  set  up  a  board  with 
the  words,  "  It  is  forhidden  to  trespass  on  these  grounds^  The 
board  was  accordingly  erected,  and  it  was  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent the  people  from  setting  foot  in  the  garden  though  the 
King  had  caused  the  sentries  to  be  removed.  Thus  courtesy 
ceased  to  be  any  longer  observed.  A  letter  from  Nancy,  for 
instance,  reported  several  civic  traits  which  had  occurred  in 
that  city.  The  Assembly  immediately  sent  a  copy  of  it  to 
the  King. 

At  length,  on  the  30th  of  July,  the  Marseillais  arrived. 
They  were  five  hundred  in  number,  and  their  ranks  com- 
prised all  the  most  fiery  spirits  that  the  South  could  pro- 
duce, and  all  the  most  turbulent  characters  that  commerce 
brought  to  the  port  of  Marseilles.  Barbaroux  went  to 
Charenton  to  meet  them.  On  this  occasion  a  new  scheme 
was  concerted  with  Santerre.  It  was  proposed,  upon  pretext 
of  going  to  meet  the  Marseillais,  to  collect  the  j)eople  of 
the  faubourgs,  and  afterwards  to  repair  in  good  order  to 
the  Carrousel,  and  there  encamp  without  tumult  until  the 
Assembly  had  suspended  the  King,  or  till  he  had  abdicated 
of  his  own  accord. 

This  project  pleased  the  philanthropists  of  the  party,  who 
would  fain  have  terminated  the  Revolution  without  blood- 
shed. It  failed,  however,  because  Santerre  did  not  succeed 
in  assembling  the  faubourgs,  and  could  lead  only  a  small 
number  of  men  to  meet  the  Marseillais.  Santerre  immediately 
offered  them  a  repast,  which  was  served  up  in  the  Champs 
Elysées.  On  the  same  day,  and  at  the  same  moment,  a  party 
of  the  national  guards  of  the  battalion  of  the  Filles  St.  Thomas, 
and  of  other  persons,  clerks  or  military  men,  wholly  devoted 
to  the  Court,  were  dining  near  the  spot  where  the  Marseillais 
were  being  entertained.  Most  assuredly  this  dinner  had  not 
been  prepared  with  the  intention  of  disturbing  that  of  the 
Marseillais,  since  the  offer  made  to  the  latter  was  unexpected, 
for.  instead  of  an  entertainment,  it  was  an  insurrection  that 
had  l^een  contemplated.  It  was  nevertheless  impossible  for 
neighbours  so  adverse  to  finish  their  repast  quietly.  The 
populace  insulted  the  royalists,  who  put  themselves  upon 
the  defensive.  The  j^atriots,  summoned  to  the  aid  of  the 
populace,  hastened  with  ardour  to  the  place,  and  a  battle 
ensued.  It  was  not  long,  for  the  Marseillais,  rushing  upon 
their  adversaries,  put  them  to  flight,  killing  one,  and  wound- 
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inof  several  others.  In  a  moment  all  Paris  was  in  com- 
motion.  The  federalists  paraded  the  streets,  and  tore  off  the 
cockades  of  ribbon,  saying  that  they  ought  to  be  made  of 
woollen. 

Some  of  the  fugitives  arrived,  covered  with  blood,  at  the 
Tuileries,  where  they  were  kindly  received,  and  attentions  were 
paid  to  them,  which  were  perfectly  natural,  since  they  were 
regarded  as  friends  who  had  suffered  for  their  attachment. 
The  national  guards  on  duty  at  the  palace  related  these  par- 
ticulars, perhaps  added  to  them,  and  this  furnished  occasion 
for  fresh  reports,  and  fresh  animosity  against  the  royal  family 
and  the  ladies  of  the  Court,  who,  it  was  said,  had  wiped  off 
the  perspiration  and  the  blood  of  the  wounded.  It  was  even 
concluded  that  the  scene  had  been  prepared,  and  this  was  the 
motive  for  a  new  accusation  against  the  Court. 

The  national  guard  of  Paris  immediately  petitioned  for  the 
removal  of  the  Marseillais  ;  but  it  was  hooted  by  the  tribunes, 
and  its  petition  proved  unsuccessful. 

Amidst  these  proceedings,  a  paper  attributed  to  the  Prince 
of  Brunswick,  and  soon  ascertained  to  be  authentic,  was  circu- 
lated. We  have  already  adverted  to  the  mission  of  Mallet  du 
Pan.  He  had  furnished,  in  the  name  of  the  King,  the  idea 
and  model  of  a  manifesto  ;  but  this  idea  was  soon  distorted. 
Another  manifesto,  inspired  by  the  passions  of  Coblentz,  was 
signed  Avith  the  name  of  Brunswick,  and  distributed  in  advance 
of  the  Prussian  army.  This  paper  was  couched  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  : — 

"Their  Majesties  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Prussia 
having  entrusted  me  with  the  command  of  the  combined  armies 
assembled  by  their  orders  on  the  frontiers  of  France,  I  am 
desirous  to  acquaint  the  inhabitants  of  that  kingdom  with  the 
motives  which  have  determined  the  measures  of  the  two  sove- 
reigns, and  the  intentions  by  which  they  are  guided. 

"After  having  arbitrarily  suppressed  the  rights  and  posses- 
sions of  the  German  princes  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine  ;  deranged 
and  overthrown  good  order  and  the  legitimate  government  in 
the  interior  ;  committed  against  the  sacred  person  of  the  King, 
and  his  august  family,  outrages  and  attacks  of  violence  which 
ai'e  still  continued  and  renewed  from  day  to  day;  those  who 
have  usurped  the  reins  of  the  administration  have  at  length 
filled  up  the  measure  by  causing  an  unjust  war  to  be  declared 
against  his  ]\Iajesty  the  Emperor,  and  attacking  his  provinces 
situated  in  the  Netherlands  :  some  of  the  possessions  of  the 
Germanic  empire  have  been  involved  in  this  oppression,  and 
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several  others  liave  escaped  the  same  danger  solely  by  yielding 
to  the  imperative  menaces  of  the  predominant  party  and  its 
emissaries. 

"  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  united  with  his  imperial 
^fajesty  by  the  bonds  of  a  close  and  defensive  alliance,  and 
himself  a  preponderating  member  of  the  Germanic  body,  has 
therefore  not  been  able  to  forbear  marching  to  the  aid  of  his 
ally  and  his  co-States  ;  and  it  is  in  this  twofold  relation  that 
he  takes  upon  himself  the  defence  of  that  monarch  and  of 
Germany. 

"  With  these  great  interests  an  object  equally  important  is 
joined,  and  which  the  two  sovereigns  have  deeply  at  heart, 
namely,  to  put  an  end  to  the  anarchy  in  the  interior  of  France, 
to  stop  the  attacks  directed  against  the  throne  and  the  altar, 
to  re-establish  the  legal  power,  to  restore  to  the  King  the 
security  and  liberty  of  which  he  is  deprived,  and  to  place  him 
in  a  condition  to  exercise  the  legitimate  authority  which  is 
his  due. 

•'  Convinced  that  the  sound  part  of  the  French  nation  abhors 
the  excesses  of  a  faction  which  domineers  over  it,  and  that 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  await  with  impatience  the 
moment  of  succour,  to  declare  themselves  openly  against  the 
odious  entei'prises  of  their  oppressors,  his  Majesty  the  Emperor, 
and  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  call  upon  and  invite 
them  to  return  without  delay  to  the  ways  of  reason  and  justice, 
of  order  and  peace.  Agreeably  to  these  views,  I,  the  under- 
signed, commander-in-chief  of  the  two  armies,  declare — 

"I.  That  the  two  allied  Courts,  forced  into  the  jDresent  war 
by  irresistible  circumstances,  propose  to  themselves  no  other 
aim  than  the  happiness  of  France,  without  pretending  to  enrich 
themselves  by  conquests  ; 

"  2.  That  they  intend  not  to  interfere  in  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  France,  but  are  solely  desirous  to  deliver  the  King, 
the  Queen,  and  the  royal  family  from  their  captivity,  and  to 
procure  for  his  most  Christian  Majesty  the  safety  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  make  without  danger,  without  impediment,  such 
convocations  as  he  shall  think  proper,  and  labour  to  ensure  the 
happiness  of  his  subjects,  agreeably  to  his  promises  and  in  as 
far  as  it  shall  depend  upon  him  ; 

"  3.  That  the  combined  armies  will  protect  the  cities,  towns, 
and  villages,  and  the  persons  and  j^i'operty  of  all  those  who 
shall  submit  to  the  King,  and  that  they  will  concur  in  the 
instantaneous  re-establishment  of  order  and  police  throughout 
France  ; 

"4.    That  the  national  guards  are  summoned  to  watch  ad 
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interim  over  the  tranquillity  of  the  towns  and  of  the  country. 
and  over  the  safety  of  the  persons  and  property  of  all  the 
French,  till  the  arrival  of  the  troops  of  their  imperial  and  royal 
Majesties,  or  till  it  shall  be  otherwise  ordained,  upon  penalty 
of  being"  held  personally  responsible  ;  that,  on  the  contraiy, 
such  of  tlie  national  guards  as  shall  have  fought  against  the 
troops  of  the  two  allied  Courts,  and  who  shall  be  taken  in  arms, 
shall  be  treated  as  enemies  and  punished  as  rebels  to  their 
King,  and  as  disturbers  of  the  public  peace  ; 

'•  5;  Tliat  the  generals,  officers,  subalterns,  and  soldiers  of 
the  French  troops  of  the  line,  are  in  like  manner  summoned  to 
return  to  their  ancient  fidelity,  and  to  submit  forthwith  to  the 
King,  their  legitimate  sovereign  ; 

"  6.  That  the  members  of  the  departments,  districts,  and 
municipalities,  shall,  in  like  manner,  be  resjDonsible  with  their 
lives  and  property  for  all  misdemeanours,  fires,  murders,  pillage, 
and  acts  of  violence  which  they  shall  suffer  to  be  committed, 
or  which  they  shall  notoriously  not  strive  to  prevent,  in  their 
territory  ;  and  they  shall,  in  like  manner,  be  required  to  con- 
tinue their  functions  ad  interim  till  his  most  Christian  Majesty, 
restored  to  full  liberty,  shall  have  made  ulterior  provisions, 
or  till  it  shall  have  been  otherwise  ordained  in  his  name  in 
the  meantime  ; 

"7.  That  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages, 
who  shall  dare  to  defend  themselves  against  the  troops  of  their 
imperial  and  royal  Majesties,  and  to  fire  upon  them,  either  in 
the  open  field,  or  from  the  windows,  doors,  and  apertures  of 
their  houses,  shall  be  instantly  punished  with  all  the  rigour  of 
the  law  of  war,  and  their  houses  demolished  or  burned.  All 
the  inhabitants,  on  the  contrary,  of  the  said  cities,  towns,  and 
villages,  who  shall  readily  submit  to  their  King  by  opening 
the  gates  to  the  troops  of  their  Majesties,  shall  be  from  that 
moment  under  their  immediate  safeguard.  Their  persons, 
their  property,  their  efl:'ects,  shall  be  under  the  protection  of 
the  laws  ;  and  provision  shall  be  made  for  the  general  safety 
of  all  and  each  of  them. 

"  8.  The  city  of  Paris  and  all  its  inhabitants  without  distinc- 
tion are  required  to  submit  immediately  and  without  delay  to 
the  King,  to  set  that  Prince  at  full  and  entire  liberty,  and  to 
ensure  to  him,  as  well  as  to  all  the  royal  personages,  the 
inviolability  and  respect  which  the  law  of  nature  and  nations 
renders  obligatory  on  subjects  towards  their  sovereigns  ;  their 
imperial  and  royal  Majesties  holding  personally  responsible 
with  their  lives  for  all  that  may  happen,  to  be  tried  militarily, 
and  witliout  hojoe  of  pardon,  all  the  members  of  the  National 
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Assembly,  of  the  department,  of  the  district,  of  the  municipality, 
and  of  the  national  guard  of  Paris,  the  justices  of  the  peace, 
and  all  others  whom  it  shall  concern  ;  their  said  Majesties 
ileclaring,  moreover,  on  their  faith  and  word,  as  Emperor  and 
King,  that  if  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries  is  forced  or  insulted, 
that  if  the  least  violence,  the  least  outrage,  is  offered  to  their 
^Majesties  the  King  and  Queen,  and  to  the  royal  family,  if 
immediate  provision  is  not  made  for  their  safety,  their  preserva- 
tion, and  their  liberty,  they  will  take  an  exemplary  and  ever- 
memorable  vengeance  by  giving  up  the  city  of  Paris  to  military 
execution  and  total  destruction,  and  the  rebels  guilty  of  out- 
rages, to  the  punishments  which  they  shall  have  deserved. 
Their  imperial  and  royal  Majesties,  on  the  other  hand,  promise 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Paris  to  employ  their  good  offices 
with  his  most  Christian  Majesty  to  obtain  pardon  of  their  faults 
and  misdeeds,  and  to  take  the  most  vigorous  measures  for  the 
security  of  their  persons  and  property,  if  they  promptly  and 
strictly  obey  the  above  injunctions. 

"  Lastly,  their  Majesties,  unable  to  recognize  as  laws  in 
France  any  but  those  which  shall  emanate  from  the  King, 
enjoying  perfect  liberty,  protest  beforehand  against  the  authen- 
ticity of  all  the  declarations  which  may  be  made  in  the  name 
of  his  most  Christian  Majesty,  so  long  as  his  sacred  person, 
that  of  the  Queen,  and  of  the  whole  royal  family,  shall  not  be 
really  in  safety  ;  to  the  effect  of  which  their  imperial  and  royal 
Majesties  invite  and  solicit  his  most  Christian  Majesty  to  name 
the  city  of  his  kingdom  nearest  to  its  frontiers,  to  which  he 
shall  think  fit  to  retire  with  the  Queen  and  his  family,  under 
a  good  and  safe  escort,  which  shall  be  sent  to  him  for  this 
purpose,  in  order  that  his  most  Christian  Majesty  may  be 
enabled  in  complete  safety  to  call  around  him  such  ministers 
and  councillors  as  he  shall  please  to  appoint,  make  such 
convocations  as  shall  to  him  appear  fitting,  provide  for  the 
re-establishment  of  good  order,  and  regulate  the  administration 
of  his  kingdom. 

"  Finally,  I  again  declare  and  promise  in  my  own  private 
name,  and  in  my  aforesaid  quality,  to  make  the  troops  placed 
under  my  command  observe  good  and  strict  discipline,  en- 
gaging to  treat  with  kindness  and  moderation  those  well- 
disposed  subjects  who  shall  show  themselves  peaceful  and 
submissive,  and  not  to  employ  force  unless  against  such  as 
shall  be  guilt}^  of  resistance  or  hostili1>y. 

"  For  these  reasons  I  require  and  exhort  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  kingdom,  in  the  strongest  and  the  most  earnest  manner, 
not  to   oppose  the  march   and  the   operations  of   the  troops 
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which  I  command,  but  rather  to  grant  them  everywhere  free 
entrance  and  all  goodwill,  aid,  and  assistance  that  circum- 
stances may  require. 

(Sig-ned)      "  ChaELES  WilLIAM  FERDINAND, 
Duke  of  Brunswick-Luneburg. 

"Given  at  the  liead(|uarter.s at  Cobleutz,  the  25th  of  July  1792." 

"What  appeared  surprising  in  this  declaration  was  that 
dated  on  the  25th  of  July,  at  Coblentz.  it  should  be  in  Paris 
on  the  28th,  and  be  printed  in  all  the  royalist  newspapers. 
It  produced  an  extraordinary  effect.*  Promises  poured  in 
from  all  quarters  to  resist  an  enemy  whose  language  was  so 
hauefhtv  and  whose  threats  w^ere  so  terrible.  In  the  existing 
state  of  minds  it  was  natural  that  the  King  and  the  Court 
should  be  accused  of  this  new  fault.  Louis  XVI.  lost  no 
time  in  disavowing  the  manifesto  by  a  message,  and  he  could 
no  doubt  do  so  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  since  this  paper 
was  so  different  from  the  model  which  he  had  proposed  ;  but 
he  must  already  have  seen  from  this  example  how  far  his 
intentions  would  be  exceeded  by  his  party,  should  that  party 
ever  be  victorious.  Xeither  his  disavowal,  nor  the  expres- 
sions with  which  it  was  accompanied,  could  satisfy  the 
Assembly.  Adverting  to  the  people,  whose  happiness  had 
always  been  so  dear  to  him,  he  added,  "  How  many  sorroAvs 
might  be  dispelled  by  the  slightest  mark  of  its  return  to 
loyalty  !  " 

These  impressive  words  no  longer  excited  the  enthusiasm 
which  they  had  in  times  past  the  gift  of  producing.  They 
were  regarded  as  the  language  of  deceit,  and  many  of  the 
deputies  voted  for  their  being  jDrinted,  in  order,  as  they 
said,  to  render  public  the  contrast  which  existed  between 
the  words  and  the  conduct  of  the  King.  From  that  moment 
the  agitation  continued  to  increase,  and  circumstances  became 
more  and  more  aggravated.  Intelligence  was  received  of  a 
resolution  (arrêté)  by  which  the  department  of  the  Bouches 
du  Rhône  withheld  the  taxes  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the 
troops  which  it  had  sent  against  the  forces  of  Savoy,  and 
charged  the  measures  taken  by  the  Assembly  with  insuffi- 
ciency.    This  was  the  effect  of  the  instigations  of  Barbaroux. 

*  "Had  this  manifesto  been  couched  in  more  moderate languairc,  and  followed 
up  by  a  i;ipid  and  energetic  military  movement,  it  might  have  had  the  desired 
effect  ;  but  coming,  as  it  did,  in  a  moment  of  extreme  public  excitation,  and  en- 
forced, as  it  was,  liy  the  most  feeble  and  inefficient  military  measures,  it  contri- 
buted in  a  signal  manner  to  accelerate  the  march  of  the  Kevolution,  and  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  downfall  of  the  throne." — Alison. 
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The  resolution  was  ainuilled  by  the  Assembly,  but  its  execu- 
tion could  not  be  prevented.  It  was  rumoured  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Sardinians  who  were  advancing  amounted  to 
fifty  thousand.  The  minister  for  foreign  affairs  was  obliged 
to  repair  in  person  to  the  Assembly,  to  assure  it  that  the 
troops  collected  did  not  exceed  at  the  utmost  eleven  or 
twelve  thousand  men.  This  report  was  followed  by  another. 
It  was  asserted  that  the  small  number  of  federalists  who 
had  at  that  time  proceeded  to  Soissons  had  been  poisoned 
with  glass  mixed  up  with  the  bread.  It  was  even  affirmed 
that  one  hundred  and  sixty  were  already  dead,  and  eight 
hundred  ill.  Inquiries  were  made,  and  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  flour  was  kept  in  a  church,  the  windows  of  which  had 
been  broken,  and  a  few  bits  of  glass  had  been  found  in  the 
bread.     There  Avas,  however,  not  one  person  either  dead  or  ill. 

On  the  25th  of  July  a  decree  had  rendered  all  the  sections 
of  Paris  permanent.  They  had  met,  and  had  directed  Petion 
to  propose  in  their  name  the  dethronement  of  Louis  XVI. 
On  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  August  the  mayor  of  Paris, 
emboldened  by  this  commission,  appeared  before  the  Assembly 
to  present  a  petition  in  the  name  of  the  forty-eight  sections 
of  Paris.  He  reviewed  the  conduct  of  Louis  XVI.  ever  since 
the  commencement  of  the  Eevolution  ;  he  recapitulated,  in 
the  language  of  the  time,  the  benefits  conferred  by  the 
nation  on  the  King,  and  the  return  which  the  King  had 
made  for  them.  He  expatiated  on  the  dangers  by  which 
all  minds  were  struck,  the  arrival  of  the  foreign  armies,  the 
total  inadequacy  of  the  means  of  defence,  the  revolt  of  a 
general  against  the  Assembly,  the  opposition  of  a  great  number 
of  the  departmental  directories,  and  the  terrible  and  absurd 
threats  issued  in  the  name  of  Brunswick.  In  consequence  he 
concluded  by  proposing  the  dethronement  of  the  King,  and 
prayed  the  Assembly  to  insert  that  important  question  in 
the  order  of  the  day. 

This  important  proposition,  which  had  as  yet  been  made 
only  by  clubs,  federalists,  and  communes,  assumed  a  very 
different  character  on  being  presented  in  the  name  of  Paris, 
and  by  its  mayor.  It  was  received  rather  with  astonishment 
than  favour  in  the  morning  sitting.  But  in  the  evening  the 
discussion  commenced,  and  the  ardour  of  one  part  of  the 
Assembly   was    displayed    without   reserve.*     Some  were   for 

*  "The  question  of  abdication  was  discussed  \Yitli  a  degree  of  frenzy.  Such 
of  the  deputies  as  opposed  the  motion  were  abused,  ill-treated,  and  surrounded  by 
assassins.  They  had  a  battle  to  tight  at  every  stej)  tliej'  took  ;  and  at  length 
they  did  not  dare  to  sleep  in  their  liouses." — Montjoic. 
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taking  up  the  question  forthwith,  others  for  deferring  it.  It 
was,  however,  adjourned  till  Tliursday  the  9th  of  August,  and 
the  Assembly  continued  to  receive  and  to  read  petitions  ex- 
pressing, with  still  greater  energy  than  that  of  the  mayor,  the 
same  wdsh  and  the  same  sentiments. 

The  section  of  Manconseil,  more  violent  than  the  others, 
instead  of  merely  demanding  the  King's  dethronement,  pro- 
nounced it  of  its  own  authority.  It  declared  that  it  no  longer 
acknowledged  Louis  XYI.  as  King  of  the  French,  and  that  it 
should  soon  come  to  ask  the  Legislative  Body  if  it  at  length 
meant  to  save  France.  Moreover,  it  exhorted  all  the  sections 
of  the  empire — for  it  avoided  the  use  of  the  term  kingdom — 
to  follow  its  example. 

The  Assembly,  as  we  have  already  seen,  did  not  follow  the 
insurrectional  movement  so  promptly  as  the  inferior  autho- 
rities, because,  being  specially  charged  with  the  maintenance 
of  the  laws,  it  was  obliged  to  pay  them  more  respect.  Thus 
it  found  itself  frequently  outstripped  by  the  popular  bodies, 
and  saw  the  power  slipping  out  of  its  hands.  It  therefore 
annulled  the  resolution  of  the  section  of  Mauconseil.  Vergniaud 
and  Oambon  employed  the  most  severe  expressions  against 
that  act,  which  the}"  called  a  usurpation  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people.  It  appears,  however,  that  it  was  not  so  much  the 
principle  as  the  preci]jitation  which  they  condemned  in  this 
resolution,  and  ^particularly  the  indecorous  language  applied  in 
it  to  the  Assembly. 

A  crisis  was  now  approaching.  On  the  same  day  a  meeting 
was  held  of  the  insurrectional  committee  of  the  federalists,  and 
of  the  King's  friends,  \\\\o  were  preparing  for  his  flight.  The 
committee  deferred  the  insurrection  till  the  day  when  the 
dethronement  should  be  discussed,  that  is,  till  the  evening  of 
the  9th  of  August  or  the  morning  of  the  loth.  The  King's 
friends,  on  their  part,  were  deliberating  resiDecting  his  flight 
in  the  garden  of  M.  de  Montmorin.  MM.  de  Liancourt  and  de 
Lafayette  renewed  their  offers.  Eveiything  was  arranged  for 
departure.  Money,  however,  was  wanting.  Bertrand  de 
Molleville  had  uselessly  exliausted  the  civil  list  by  paying 
royalist  clubs,  spouters  in  tribunes,  speakers  to  groups,  pre- 
tended bribers,  who  bribed  nobody,  but  put  the  funds  of  the 
Court  into  their  own  pockets.  The  want  of  money  was 
supplied  by  loans  which  generous  persons  eagerly  offered  to 
the  King.  The  offers  of  M.  de  Liancourt  have  already  been 
mentioned.  He  gave  all  the  gold  that  he  was  able  to  pro- 
cure. Others  furnished  as  much  as  they  possessed.  Devoted 
friends    prepared    to    accompany   the    carriage    that    was    to 
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comey  the  royal  family,  and  if  it  were  necessary,  to  perish 
by  its  side. 

Everything  being  arranged,  the  councillors  who  had  met 
at  the  house  of  Montmorin  decided  upon  the  departure,  after 
a  conference  which  lasted  a  whole  evening.  The  King,  who 
saw  them  immediately  afterwards,  assented  to  this  resolution, 
and  ordered  them  to  arrange  with  M]\[.  de  Montciel  and  de 
Sainte-Croix.  Whatever  might  be  the  opinions  of  those  who 
agreed  to  this  enterprise,  it  was  a  great  joy  to  them  to 
believe  for  a  moment  in  the  approaching  deliverance  of  the 
monarch.* 

But  the  next  day  everything  was  changed.  The  King 
directed  this  answer  to  be  given,  that  he  should  not  leave 
Paris,  because  he  would  not  begin  a  civil  war.  All  those 
who,  with  very  different  sentiments,  felt  an  equal  degree  of 
anxiety  for  him,  were  thunderstruck.  They  learned  that 
the  real  motive  was  not  that  assigned  by  the  King.  The 
real  one  was,  in  the  first  place,  the  arrival  of  Brunswick, 
announced  as  very  near  at  hand  ;  in  the  next,  the  adjournment 
of  the  insurrection  ;  and  above  all,  the  refusal  of  the  Queen 
to  trust  the  constitutionalists.  She  had  energetically  expressed 
her  aversion,  sapng  that  it  would  be  better  to  perish  than  to 
put  themselves  into  the  hands  of  those  who  had  done  them  so 
much  mischief. t 

Thus  all  the  efforts  made  by  the  constitutionalists,  all  the 
dangers  to  which  they  had  exposed  themselves,  were  useless. 
Lafayette  had  seriously  committed  himself.  It  was  known 
that  he  had  prevailed  on  Luckner  to  march  in  case  of  need 
to  the  capital.  The  latter,  summoned  before  the  Assembly, 
had  confessed  everything  to  the  extraordinary  committee  of 
twelve.  Old  Luckner  was  weak  and  fickle.  "When  he  passed 
out  of  the  hands  of  one  party  into  those  of  another,  he 
suffered  the  avowal  of  all  that  he  had  heard  or  said  on  the 
preceding  day  to  be  wrung  from  him,  and  afterwards  alleged, 
in  excuse  of  these  confessions,  that  he  was  unacquainted 
with  the  French  language,  wept,  and  complained  that  he 
was  surrounded  by  factious  persons  only.  Guadet  had  the 
address  to  draw  from  him  a  confession  of  Lafayette's  pro- 
posals, and  Bureau  de  Puzy,  accused  of  having  been  the  inter- 
mediate agent,  was  summoned  to  the  bar.  He  was  one  of 
the  friends  and  officers  of  Lafayette.  He  denied  everything 
with  assurance,  and  in  a  tone  which  persuaded  the  committee 
that  the  negotiations   of  his  general  were   unknown  to  him. 

*  5ee  Appendix  HHHH. 

t  See  Mémoires  de  Madame  Campan,  tome  ii.  p.  125. 
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The  question  whetlier  Lafayette  should  be  placed  under  accusa- 
tion Avas  adjourned. 

The  day  fixed  for  the  discussion  of  the  dethronement 
approached.  The  plan  of  the  insurrection  was  settled  and 
known.  The  Marseillais,  whose  barracks  were  at  the  farthest 
extremity  of  Paris,  had  repaired  to  the  section  of  the  Corde- 
liers, where  the  club  of  that  name  was  held.  They  were  in 
the  heart  of  Paris,  and  close  to  the  scene  of  action.  Two 
municipal  officers  had  had  the  boldness  to  order  cartridges 
to  be  distributed  among  the  conspirators.  In  short,  every- 
thing was  ready  for  the  lOth. 

On  the  8th  the  question  concerning  Lafayette  w^as  dis- 
cussed. It  was  decided  by  a  strong  majority  that  there  was 
not  sufficient  ground  for  an  accusation.  Some  of  the  deputies, 
irritated  at  this  acquittal,  insisted  on  a  division  ;  and  on  this 
new  trial,  four  hundred  and  forty-six  members  had  the  courage 
to  vote  in  favour  of  the  general  against  two  hundred  and 
eighty.  The  people,  roused  by  this  intelligence,  collected 
about  the  door  of  the  hall,  insulted  the  deputies  as  they  went 
out,  and  particularly  maltreated  those  who  were  known  to 
belong  to  the  right  side  of  the  Assembly,  such  as  Yaublanc, 
Girardin,  Dumas,  &c.  From  all  quarters  abuse  was  poured 
forth  against  the  national  representation,  and  the  people  loudly 
declared  that  there  was  no  longer  any  safety  with  an  Assembly 
which  could  absolve  the  traitor  Lafayette.* 

On  the  following  day,  August  9th,  an  extraordinary  agita- 
tion prevailed  among  the  deputies.  Those  who  had  been 
insulted  the  day  before  complained  personally  or  by  letter. 
When  it  was  stated  that  M.  Beaucaron  had  narrowly  escaped 
being  hanged,  a  barbarous  peal  of  laughter  burst  from  the 
tribunes  ;  and  when  it  was  added  that  M.  de  Girardin  had 
been  struck,  even  those  who  knew  how  and  where,  ironically 
put  the  question  to  him.  "What!"  nobly  replied  M.  de 
Girardin,  "  know  you  not  that  cowards  never  strike  but  behind 
one's  back  ?  "  At  length  a  member  called  for  the  order  of 
the  day.  The  Assembly,  however,  decided  that  Hœderer,  the 
'procureur  syndic  of  the  commune, f  should  be  summoned  to  the 
bar,  and  enjoined,  upon  his  personal  responsibility,  to  provide 
for  the  safety  and  the  inviolability  of  the  members  of  the 
Assembly. 

*  "Lafayette  was  burnt  in  effigy  by  tlie  Jacobins,  in  tlie  gardens  of  tlie 
Tuileries.  " — Prudhommc. 

t  "  P.  L.  Rœderer,  deputy  from  the  tiers-état  of  the  bailiwick  of  Metz,  embraced 
the  cause  of  the  Revolution.  On  the  loth  of  August  he  interested  himself  in 
the  fate  of  the  King,  gave  some  orders  for  his  safety,  and  at  last  advised  him  to 
repair  to  the  Assembly,  which  completed  the  ruin  of  Louis,  and  compromized 
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It  was  proposed  to  send  for  the  mayor  of  Paris,  and  to 
oblige  him  to  declare,  yes  or  no,  whether  he  could  answer 
for  the  public  tranquillity.  Guadet  answered  this  proposition 
by  another  for  summoning  the  King  also,  and  obliging  him 
ill  his  turn  to  declare,  yes  or  no,  whether  he  could  answer 
for  the  safety  and  inviolability  of  the  territory. 

Amidst  these  contrary  suggestions,  however,  it  was  easy  to 
perceive  that  the  Assembly  dreaded  the  decisive  moment,  and 
that  tiie  Girondins  themselves  would  rather  have  brought 
about  the  dethronement  by  a  deliberation  than  recur  to  a 
doubtful  and  murderous  attack.  During  these  jDroceedings 
ilœderer  arrived,  and  stated  that  one  section  had  determined 
to  ring  the  tocsin,  and  to  march  upon  the  Assembly  and  the 
Tuileries,  if  the  dethronement  were  not  pronounced.  Petion 
entered  in  his  turn.  He  did  not  speak  out  in  a  positive 
manner,  but  admitted  the  existence  of  sinister  projects.  He 
enumerated  the  precautions  taken  to  prevent  the  threatened 
commotions,  and  j)romised  to  confer  with  the  department,  and 
to  adopt  its  measures  if  they  appeared  to  him  better  than 
those  of  the  municipality. 

Petion,  as  well  as  all  his  Girondin  friends,  preferred  a  decla- 
ration of  dethronement  by  the  Assembly  to  an  uncertain  com- 
bat with  the  palace.  Being  almost  sure  of  a  majority  for  the 
dethronement,  he  would  fain  have  put  a  stop  to  the  plans  of 
the  insurrectional  committee.  He  repaired,  therefore,  to  the 
committee  of  surveillayice  of  the  Jacobins,  and  begged  Chabot 
to  suspend  the  insurrection,  telling  him  that  the  Girondins 
had  resolved  upon  the  dethronement  and  the  immediate  con- 
vocation of  a  national  convention  ;  that  they  were  sure  of  a 
majority  ;  and  that  it  was  wrong  to  run  the  risk  of  an  attack, 
the  result  of  which  was  doubtful.  Chabot  replied  that  nothing 
was  to  be  hoped  for  from  an  assembly  which  had  absolved  the 
scoundrel  Lafayette  ;  that  he,  Petion,  allowed  himself  to  be 
deceived  by  his  friends  ;  that  the  people  had  at  length  resolved 
to  save  themselves  ;  and  that  the  tocsin  would  be  rung  that 
very  evening  in  the  faubourgs.  "Will  you  always  be  wrong- 
headed,  then?  "  rejjlied  Petion.  "Woe  betide  us  if  there  is  a 
rising  !  ...  I  know  your  influence,  but  I  have  influence  too. 
and  will  employ  it  against  you."  "You  shall  be  arrested  and 
prevented  from  acting,"  rejoined  Chabot. 

Rœderer.  Having  survived  the  Reign  of  Terror,  he  devoted  himself  to  editing 
the  Journal  of  Paris  ;  and  in  conjunction  with  Volney,  Talleyrand,  and  others, 
helped  to  bring  on  the  Revolution  of  the  iSth  Brumaire  1799.  He  was  an  able 
journalist,  temperate  in  his  principles,  and  concise  and  vigorous  in  his  style." — 
Jiior/raphie  Moderne. 

VOL.  I.  20  * 
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People's  minds  were  in  fact  too  highly  excited  for  the  fears 
of  Petion  to  be  understood,  and  for  him  to  be  able  to  exercise 
his  influence.  A  general  agitation  pervaded  Paris.  The  drum 
beat  the  call  in  all  quarters.  The  battalions  of  the  national 
guard  assembled  and  repaired  to  their  posts  with  very  dis- 
cordant dispositions.  The  sections  were  filled,  not  with  the 
greater  number,  but  with  the  most  ardent  of  the  citizens. 
The  insurrectional  committee  had  formed  at  three  points. 
Fournier  and  some  others  were  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Marceau  ; 
Santerre  and  Westermann  occupied  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  ; 
lastly,  Danton,  Camille  Desmoulins,  and  Carra  were  at  the 
Cordeliers  with  the  Marseilles  battalion.  Barbaroux,  after 
stationing  scouts  at  the  Assembly  and  the  palace,  had  provided 
couriers  ready  to  start  for  the  South.  He  had  also  provided 
himself  with  a  dose  of  poison,  such  was  the  uncertainty  of 
success,  and  awaited  at  the  Cordeliers  the  result  of  the  insur- 
rection. It  is  not  known  where  Robespierre  was.  Danton 
had  concealed  Marat  in  a  cellar  belonging  to  the  section,  and 
had  then  taken  possession  of  the  tribune  of  the  Cordeliers. 
Every  one  hesitated,  as  on  the  eve  of  a  great  revolution  ;  but 
Danton,  with  a  daring  proportionate  to  the  importance  of  the 
event,  raised  his  thundering  voice.  He  enumerated  what  he 
called  the  crimes  of  the  Court.  He  expatiated  on  the  hatred 
of  the  latter  to  the  constitution,  its  deceitful  language,  its 
hypocritical  promises,  always  belied  by  its  conduct,  and  lastly, 
its  evident  machinations  for  bringing  in  foreigners.  "The 
people,"  said  he,  "can  now  have  recourse  but  to  themselves, 
for  the  constitution  is  insufficient,  and  the  Assembly  has 
absolved  Lafayette.  You  have,  therefore,  none  left  to  save 
you  but  yourselves.  Lose  no  time,  then  ;  for  this  very  night 
satellites  concealed  in  the  palace  are  to  sally  forth  upon  the 
people  and  to  slaughter  them,  before  they  leave  Paris  to 
repair  to  Coblentz.  Save  yourselves,  then  !  To  arms  !  to 
arms  !  " 

At  this  moment  a  musket  was  fired  in  the  Cour  du  Com- 
merce. The  cry  To  arms!  soon  became  general,  and  the 
insurrection  was  proclaimed.  It  was  then  half-past  eleven. 
The  Marseillais  formed  before  the  door  of  the  Cordeliers, 
seized  some  pieces  of  cannon,  and  were  soon  reinforced  by 
a  numerous  concourse,  which  ranged  itself  by  their  side. 
Camille  Desmoulins  and  others  ran  out  to  order  the  tocsin  to 
be  rung  ;  but  they  did  not  find  the  same  ardour  in  the  dif- 
ferent sections.  They  strove  to  rouse  their  zeal.  Tlie  sections 
soon  assembled,  and  ajipointed  commissioners  to  repair  to  the 
Hôtel  de  Ville,  for  the  purpose  of  superseding  the  municipality, 
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and  taking-  all  the  authority  into  their  own  hands.  Lastly, 
they  ran  to  the  bells,  made  themselves  masters  of  them  by 
main  force,  and  the  tocsin  began  to  ring.  This  dismal  sound 
pervaded  the  whole  extent  of  the  capital.  It  was  wafted 
from  street  to  street,  from  building  to  building.  It  called 
the  deputies,  the  magistrates,  the  citizens  to  their  posts.  At 
length  it  reached  the  palace,  proclaiming  that  the  terrible 
night  was  come  ;  that  fatal  night,  that  night  of  agitation  and 
blood,  destined  to  be  the  last  which  the  monarch  should  pass 
in  the  palace  of  his  ancestors.* 

Emissaries  of  the  Court  came  to  apprize  it  that  the  moment 
of  the  catastrophe  was  at  hand.  They  reported  the  expression 
used  by  the  president  of  the  Cordeliers,  who  had  told  his 
people  that  this  was  not  to  be,  as  on  the  20tli  of  June,  a  mere 
civic  promenade  ;  meaning  that  if  the  20th  of  June  had  been 
the  threat,  the  lotli  of  August  was  the  decisive  stroke.  On 
that  point,  in  fact,  there  was  no  longer  room  for  doubt.  The 
King,  the  Queen,  their  two  children,  and  their  sister,  Madame 
Elizabeth,  had  not  retired  to  bed,  but  had  gone  after  supper 
into  the  council-chamber,  where  all  the  ministers  and  a  great 
number  of  superior  officers  were  deliberating,  in  dismay,  on 
the  means  of  saving  the  royal  family.  The  means  of  resist- 
ance were  feeble,  and  had  iDeen  almost  annihilated,  either  by 
decrees  of  the  Assembly,  or  by  the  false  measures  of  the 
Court  itself. 

The  constitutional  guard,  dissolved  by  a  decree  of  the 
Assembly,  had  not  been  replaced  by  the  King,  who  had 
chosen  rather  to  continue  its  pay  to  it  than  to  form  a  new 
one.  The  force  of  the  jmlace  was  thus  diminished  by  eighteen 
hundred  men. 

The  regiments  whose  disposition  had  appeared  favourable  to 
the  King  at  the  time  of  the  last  Federation  had  been  removed 
from  Paris  by  the  accustomed  expedient  of  decrees. 

The  Swiss  could  not  be  removed,  owing  to  their  capitula- 
tions, but  their  artillery  had  been  taken  from  them  ;  and 
the  Court,  when  it  had  for  a  moment  decided  upon  flight  to 
Normandy,  had  sent  thither  one  of  those  faithful  battalions, 
upon  pretext  of  guarding  supplies  of  corn  that  were  expected. 

*  "At  midnight  a  cannon  was  fired,  the  tocsin  sounded,  and  the  générale  beat 
to  arms  in  ever}'-  quarter  of  Paris.  The  survivors  of  the  blood}-  catastrophe 
which  was  about  to  commence  have  portrayed  in  the  strongest  colours  the  horrors 
of  that  awful  night,  when  the  oldest  monarchy  in  Europe  tottered  to  its  fall. 
The  incessant  clang  of  the  tocsin,  the  roll  of  the  drums,  the  rattling  of  artillery 
and  ammunition  waggons  along  the  streets,  the  cries  of  the  insurgents,  the 
march  of  the  columns,  rung  in  their  ears  for  long  after,  even  in  the  moments  of 
festivity  and  rejoicing." — Alison. 
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This  battalion  had  not  yet  been  recalled.  Some  Swiss  only, 
in  barracks  at  Courbevoie,  had  been  authorized  by  Petion  to 
come  back,  and  they  amounted  altogether  to  no  more  than 
eight  or  nine  hundred  men. 

The  gendarmerie  had  recently  been  composed  of  the  old 
soldiers  of  the  French  guards,  the  authors  of  the  14th 
of  July. 

Lastly,  the  national  guard  had  neither  the  same  officers,  nor 
the  same  organization,  nor  the  same  attachment,  as  on  the 
6th  of  October  1789.  The  staff,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been 
reconstituted.  A  great  number  of  citizens  had  become  dis- 
gusted with  the  service,  and  those  who  had  not  deserted  their 
post  were  intimidated  by  the  fury  of  the  populace.  Thus  the 
national  guard  was,  like  all  the  bodies  of  the  State,  composed 
of  a  new  revolutionary  generation.  It  was  divided,  with  the 
whole  of  France,  into  constitutionalists  and  republicans.  The 
whole  battalion  of  the  Filles  St.  Thomas,  and  part  of  that  of 
the  Petits  Pères,  were  attached  to  the  King.  The  others  were 
either  indifferent  or  hostile.  The  gunners  in  particular,  who 
composed  the  principal  strength,  were  decided  republicans. 
The  fatigues  incident  to  the  duty  of  the  latter  had  deterred 
the  wealthy  citizens  from  undertaking  it.  Locksmiths  and 
blacksmiths  were  thus  left  in  possession  of  the  guns,  and 
almost  all  of  them,  belonging  to  the  populace,  partook  of  its 
dispositions. 

Thus  the  King  had  left  him  about  eight  or  nine  hundred 
Swiss,  and  rather  more  than  one  battalion  of  the  national 
guard. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  command  of  the  national 
guard  after  Lafayette's  removal  had  been  transferred  to  six 
commanders  of  legions  in  rotation.  It  had  fallen  on  that  day 
to  the  commandant  Mandat,  an  old  officer,  displeasing  to  the 
Court  for  his  constitutional  opinions,  but  possessing  its  entire 
confidence  from  his  firmness,  his  intelligence,  and  his  attach- 
ment to  his  duties.  Mandat,  general-in-chief  on  that  fatal 
night,  had  hastily  made  the  only  possible  dispositions. 

The  floor  of  the  great  gallery  leading  from  the  Louvre  ta 
the  Tuileries  had  already  been  cut  aAvay  for  a  certain  splice, 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  assailants.  Mandat  in  conse- 
quence took  no  precautions  for  protecting  that  wing,  but 
directed  his  attention  to  the  side  next  to  the  courts  and  the 
garden.  Notwithstanding  the  signal  by  drum,  few  of  the 
national  guards  had  assembled.  The  battalions  remained  in- 
complete. The  most  zealous  of  tliem  proceeded  singly  to  the 
palace,  where  Mandat  had  formed  them  into  regiments,  and 
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posted  tliem,  conjointly  with  the  Swiss,  in  the  courts,  tlie 
garden,  and  the  apartments.  He  had  placed  one  piece  of 
cannon  in  the  com-t  of  the  Swiss,  three  in  the  central  court, 
and  three  in  that  of  the  princes. 

These  guns  were  unfortunately  consigned  to  gunners  of 
the  national  guard,  so  that  the  enemy  was  actually  in  the 
fortress.  But  the  Swiss,  full  of  zeal  and  loyalty,  watched 
them  narrowly,  ready  at  the  first  movement  to  make  them- 
selves masters  of  their  guns,  and  to  drive  them  out  of  the 
precincts  of  the  palace. 

Mandat  had,  moreover,  placed  some  advanced  posts  of 
gendarmerie  at  the  colonnade  of  the  Louvre  and  the  Hôtel 
de  Ville  ;  but  this  gendarmerie,  as  we  have  already  shown, 
was  composed  of  old  French  guards. 

To  these  defenders  of  the  palace  must  be  added  a  great 
number  of  old  servants,  whose  age  or  whose  moderation  had 
prevented  them  from  emigrating,  and  who  in  the  moment 
of  danger  had  come  forward,  some  to  absolve  themselves 
for  not  having  gone  to  Coblentz,  others  to  die  generoiisly  by 
the  side  of  their  Prince.  They  had  hastily  provided  them- 
selves with  all  the  weapons  that  they  could  procure  in  the 
jDalace.  They  were  armed  with  swords,,  and  pistols  fastened 
to  their  waists  by  pocket-handkerchiefs.  Some  had  even  taken 
tongs  and  shovels  from  the  fire-places.*  Thus  there  w^as  no 
want  of  jokes  at  this  awful  moment,  when  the  Court  ought 
to  have  been  serious  at  least  for  once.  This  concourse  of 
useless  persons,  instead  of  rendering  it  any  service,  merely 
obstructed  the  national  guard,  which  could  not  reckon  upon 
it.  and  tended  only  to  increase  the  confusion,  which  was 
already  too  great. 

All  the  members  of  the  departmental  directory  had  repaired 
to  the  palace.  The  virtuous  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld  Avas 
there.  Eœderer,  the  procureur  syndic,  was  there  too.  Petion 
was  sent  for,  and  he  repaired  thither  with  two  municipal 
officers.  Petion  was  urged  to  sign  an  order  for  repelling 
force  by  force,  and  he  did  sign  it,  that  he  might  not  appear 
to  be  an  accomplice  of  the  insurgents.  Considerable  joy  was 
felt  in  having  him  at  the  palace,  and  in  holding  in  his  person 
an  hostage  so  dear  to  the  people.  The  Assembly,  apprized 
of  this  intention,  summoned  him  to  the  bar  by  a  decree. 
The  King,  who  was  advised  to  detain  him,  refused  to  do 
so,  and  he  therefore  left  the  Tuileries  without  impediment. 

*  "  M.  de  St.  Souplet,  one  of  the  King's  equerries,  and  a  page,  instead  of 
muskets,  carried  upon  their  shoulders  tlie  tongs  belonging  to  the  King's  ante- 
chamber, which  they  had  broken,  and  divided  between  them." — Madame  Campan. 
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The  order  to  repel  force  by  force  once  obtained,  various 
opinions  were  expressed  relative  to  the  manner  of  using  it. 
In  this  state  of  excitement  more  than  one  silly  project 
must  necessarily  have  presented  itself.  Tliere  was  one  suf- 
ficiently bold,  and  which  might  probably  have  succeeded  : 
this  was  to  prevent  the  attack  by  dispersing  the  insurgents, 
who  were  not  yet  very  numerous,  and  who,  with  the  ]\Iar- 
seillais,  formed  at  most  a  few  thousand  men.  At  this  moment, 
in  fact,  the  Faubourg  St.  Marceau  was  not  yet  formed  ; 
Santerre  hesitated  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  ;  Danton 
alone  and  the  Marseillais  had  ventured  to  form  at  the  Cor- 
deliers, and  they  were  waiting  with  impatience  at  the  Pont 
St.  Michel  for  the  arrival  of  the  other  assailants. 

A  vigorous  sally  might  have  dispersed  them,  and  at  this 
moment  of  hesitation  a  movement  of  terror  would  infallibly 
have  prevented  the  insurrection.  Another  course,  more  safe 
and  legal,  was  that  proposed  by  JMandat,  namely,  to  await 
the  march  of  the  faubourgs  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  should  be 
in  motion,  to  attack  them  at  two  decisive  points.  He  sug- 
gested, in  the  first  place,  that  when  one  party  of  them  should 
debouch  upon  the  Place  of  the  Hôtel  de  Ville,  by  the  arcade  of 
St.  Jean,  they  should  be  suddenly  charged  ;  and  that  at  the 
Louvi'e,  those  who  should  come  by  the  Pont  Neuf,  along 
the  quay  of  the  Tuileries,  should  be  served  in  the  same 
manner.  He  had  actually  ordered  the  gendarmerie  posted  at 
the  colonnade  to  suffer  the  insurgents  to  file  past,  then  to 
charge  them  in  the  rear,  while  the  gendarmerie  stationed 
at  the  Carrousel  were  to  pour  through  the  wickets  of  the 
Louvre  and  attack  them  in  front.  The  success  of  such  plans 
was  almost  certain.  The  necessary  orders  had  already  been 
given  by  Mandat  to  the  commandants  of  the  different  jiosts, 
and  especially  to  that  of  the  Hôtel  de  Ville. 

We  have  already  seen  that  a  new  municipality  had  just 
been  formed  there.  Among  the  members  of  the  former, 
Danton  and  Manuel  only  were  retained.  The  order  was 
shown  to  this  insurrectional  municipality.  It  immediately 
summoned  the  commandant  to  appear  at  the  Hôtel  de  Ville. 
The  summons  was  carried  to  the  palace.  Mandat  hesitated  ; 
but  those  about  him  and  the  members  of  the  department 
themselves,  not  knowing  what  had  happened,  and  not  deem- 
ing it  right  yet  to  infringe  the  law  by  refusing  to  appear, 
exhorted  him  to  comply.  Mandat  then  decided.  He  put  into 
the  hands  of  his  son,  who  was  with  him  at  the  palace,  the 
order  signed  by  Petion  to  repel  force  by  force,  and  obeyed 
the  summons  of  the  muiiici])alit3\     It  was  about  four  o'clock 
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in  the  morning.  On  reaching  the  Hôtel  de  Ville  he  was 
surprised  to  find  there  a  new  authority.  He  was  instantly 
surrounded  and  questioned  concerning  the  order  which  he 
had  issued.  He  was  then  dismissed,  and  in  dismissing  him 
the  president  made  a  sign  which  was  equivalent  to  sentence 
of  death.  No  sooner  had  the  unfortunate  commandant  retired 
than  he  was  seized  and  shot  with  a  pistol.  The  murderers 
stripped  him  of  his  clothes,  without  finding  about  him  the 
order,  which  he  had  delivered  to  his  son,  and  his  body  was 
thrown  into  the  river,  whither  it  was  soon  to  be  followed 
by  so  many  others. 

This  sanguinary  deed  paralyzed  all  the  means  of  defence  of 
the  palace,  destroyed  all  unity,  and  prevented  the  execution 
of  the  plan  of  defence.  All,  however,  was  not  yet  lost,  and 
the  insurrection  was  not  completely  formed.  The  Marseillais 
had  impatiently  waited  for  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  which 
did  not  arrive,  and  for  a  moment  they  concluded  that  the  plan 
liad  miscarried.  But  Westermann  had  pointed  his  sword  to 
the  body  of  Santerre,  and  forced  him  to  march.  The  fau- 
bourgs had  then  successively  arrived,  some  by  the  Rue  St. 
Honoré,  others  by  the  Pont  Neuf,  the  Pont  Royal,  and  the 
wickets  of  the  Louvre.  The  Marseillais  marched  at  the  head 
of  the  columns,  with  the  Breton  federalists,  and  they  had 
pointed  their  pieces  towards  the  palace.  The  great  number  of 
the  insurgents,  which  increased  every  moment,  was  joined  by 
a  multitude  attracted  by  curiosity  ;  and  thus  the  enemy  ap- 
peared stronger  than  they  really  were.  While  they  were 
proceeding  to  the  palace,  Santerre  had  hurried  to  the  Hôtel 
de  Ville,  to  get  himself  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
national  guard,  and  Westermann  had  remained  on  the  field  of 
battle,  to  direct  the  assailants.  Everything  was  therefore  in 
the  utmost  confusion,  so  much  so  that  Petion,  who,  according 
to  the  preconcerted  plan,  was  to  have  been  kept  at  home  by 
an  insurrectional  force,  was  still  waiting  for  the  guard  that 
was  to  screen  his  responsibility  by  an  apparent  constraint. 
He  sent  himself  to  the  Hôtel  de  Ville,  and  at  last  a  few  men 
were  placed  at  his  door,  that  he  might  seem  to  be  in  a  state 
of  arrest. 

The  palace  was  at  this  moment  absolutely  besieged.  The 
assailants  were  in  the  Place  ;  and  by  the  dawning  light  they 
were  seen  through  the  old  doors  of  the  courts  and  from  the 
windows.  Their  artillery  was  discovered  pointed  at  the  palace, 
and  their  confused  shouts  and  threatening  songs  were  heard. 
The  plan  of  anticipating  them  had  been  anew  proposed  ;  but 
tidings  of  Mandat's  death  had  just  been  received,   and   the 
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opinion  of  the  ministers,  as  well  as  of  the  department,  was, 
that  it  was  best  to  await  the  attack,  and  suffer  themselves  to  be 
forced  within  the  limits  of  the  law. 

Eœderer  had  just  gone  through  the  ranks  of  this  little 
garrison,  to  read  to  the  Swiss  and  the  national  guards  the 
legal  proclamation,  which  forbade  them  to  attack,  but  enjoined 
them  to  repel  force  by  force.  The  King  was  solicited  to  review 
in  person  the  servants  who  were  preparing  to  defend  him. 
The  unfortunate  Prince  had  passed  the  night  in  listening  to 
the  conflicting  opinions  that  were  expressed  around  him  ;  and 
during  the  only  moments  of  relaxation  he  had  prayed  to 
Heaven  for  his  royal  consort,  his  children,  and  liis  sister,  the 
objects  of  all  his  fears.  "  Sire,"  said  the  Queen  to  him  with 
energy,  "it  is  time  to  show  yourself."  It  is  even  asserted 
that  snatching  a  pistol  from  the  belt  of  old  d'Affry,  she  pre- 
sented it  angrily  at  the  King.  The  eyes  of  the  Princess  were 
inflamed  vdth  weeping  ;  but  her  brow  appeared  lofty,  her 
nostrils  dilated,  with  indignation  and  pride.* 

As  for  the  King,  he  feared  nothing  for  his  own  person  ; 
nay,  he  manifested  great  coolness  in  this  extreme  peril  ;  but 
he  was  alarmed  for  his  family,  and  sorrow  at  seeing  it  thus 
exposed  had  altered  his  looks.  He  nevertheless  went  forward 
with  firmness.  He  had  on  a  purple  suit  of  clothes,  wore  a 
sword,  and  his  hair,  which  had  not  been  dressed  since  the 
preceding  day,  was  partly  in  disorder.  On  stepping  out  upon 
the  balcony,  he  perceived,  without  agitation,  many  pieces  of 
artillery  pointed  against  the  palace.  His  presence  still  ex- 
cited some  remains  of  enthusiasm.  The  caps  of  the  grena- 
diers were  all  at  once  uplifted  on  the  points  of  swords  and 
bayonets  ;  the  old  cry  of  "  Vive  le  Hoi  !  "  rang  for  the  last 
time  beneath  the  walls  of  the  paternal  palace.  A  last  spark 
of  courage  was  rekindled.  Dejected  hearts  were  cheered. 
For  a  moment  there  was  a  gleam  of  confidence  and  hope  ; 
but  at  that  instant  some  fresh  battalions  of  the  national 
guard  arrived,  which  had  been  formed  later  than  the  others, 
and  came  agreeably  to  the  order  previously  issued  by  Mandat. 
They  entered  at  the  moment  when  the  cries  of  "  Vive  le  lîoi  !" 
rang  in  the  court.  Some  joined  those  who  thus  hailed  the 
]iresence  of  the  monarch  ;  others,  holding  different  sentiments, 
fancied  themselves  in  danger,  and  calling  to  mind  all  the 
popular  fables  that  had  been  circulated,  imagined  that  they 
were  about  to  be  given  up  to  the  knights  of  the  dagger.  They 
immediately  cried  out  that  they  were  betrayed  by  that  villain 

*  ^e  Appendices  IIII  ami  JJJJ. 
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Mandat,  and  raised  a  kind  of  tumult.  The  gunners,  follow- 
ing their  example,  turned  their  pieces  against  the  front  of  the 
palace.  A  quarrel  instantly  ensued  with  the  royal  battalions. 
The  gunners  were  disarmed  and  consigned  to  a  detachment, 
and  tlie  new-comers  were  despatched  towards  the  gardens. 

At  this  moment  the  King,  after  showing  himself  in  the 
balcony,  went  down  -  stairs  to  review  the  troops  in  the 
courts.  His  coming  having  been  announced,  every  one  had 
resumed  his  place  in  the  ranks.  He  walked  through  them 
with  a  tranquil  countenance,  and  cast  upon  them  expres- 
sive looks  which  penetrated  all  hearts.  Addressing  the 
soldiers,  he  said,  with  a  firm  voice,  that  he  was  touched  by 
their  attachment,  that  he  should  be  by  their  side,  and  that 
in  defending  him  they  were  defending  their  wives  and  their 
children.  He  then  proceeded  through  the  vestibule,  with 
the  intention  of  going  to  the  garden,  but  at  that  moment 
he  heard  shouts  of  "  Down  with  the  veto  !  "  raised  by 
one  of  the  battalions  which  had  just  entered.  Two  officers 
who  were  at  his  side  were  then  anxious  to  prevent  him 
from  continuing  the  review  in  the  garden  ;  others  begged 
him  to  go  and  inspect  the  post  at  the  Pont  Tournant.  He 
courageously  complied  ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  pass  along 
the  terrace  of  the  Feuillans,  which  was  crowded  with 
people.  During  this  walk  he  was  separated  from  the 
furious  multitude  merely  by  a  tri-coloured  ribbon.  He 
nevertheless  advanced,  in  spite  of  all  sorts  of  insults  and 
abuse  ;  *  he  even  saw  the  battalions  file  off  before  his  face, 
traverse  the  garden,  and  leave  it  with  the  intention  of 
joining  the  assailants  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel. 

This  desertion,  that  of  the  gunners,  and  the  shouts  of 
"  Down  with  the  veto  !  "  had  extinguished  all  hope  in  the 
King.  At  the  same  moment  the  gendarmes,  assembled  at 
the  colonnade  of  the  Louvre  and  other  places,  had  either 
dispersed  or  joined  the  populace.  The  national  guard,  which 
occupied  the  apartments,  and  which  could,  it  was  conceived, 
be  relied  uijon,  was  on  its  part  dissatisfied  at  being  with 
the  gentlemen,  and  appeared  to  distrust  them.  The  Queen 
strove  to  encourage  it.  "  Grenadiers,"  cried  she,  pointing  to 
those  gentlemen,  "  these  are  your  comrades  ;  they  are  come 
to  die   by  your   side."     In   spite,  however,  of   this  apparent 

*  "  I  was  at  a  window  looking  on  the  garden.  I  saw  some  of  the  gunners 
quit  tlieir  posts,  go  up  to  the  King,  and  thrust  their  fists  in  his  face,  insulting 
him  in  the  most  brutal  language.  He  was  as  pale  as  a  corpse.  When  the  royal 
family  came  in  again,  the  Queen  told  me  that  all  was  lost  ;  that  the  King  had 
shown  no  energy  ;  and  that  this  sort  of  review  had  done  more  harm  than  good." — 
Madame  Campan. 
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courage,  her  soul  was  overwhelmed  with  despair.  The 
review  had  ruined  everything,  and  she  lamented  that  the 
King  had  shown  no  energy.  That  unfortunate  Prince,  we 
cannot  forbear  repeating,  feared  nothing  for  himself.  He 
had,  in  fact,  refused  to  wear  a  buckler,  as  on  the  14th 
of  July,  saying  that  on  the  day  of  battle  it  behoved  him 
to  be  uncovered,  like  the  meanest  of  his  servants.*  He 
was  not,  therefore,  deficient  in  courage,  and  he  afterwards 
displayed  a  truly  noble  and  elevated  courage  ;  but  he  lacked 
the  boldness  requisite  for  offensive  operations.  He  lacked 
also  consistency,  and  ought  not,  for  example,  to  have 
dreaded  the  effusion  of  blood,  when  he  consented  to  the 
invasion  of  France  by  foreigners.  It  is  certain,  as  has  fre- 
quently been  observed,  that  had  he  mounted  a  horse  and 
charged  at  the  head  of  his  adherents,  the  insurrection  would 
have  been  quelled. 

At  this  moment,  the  members  of  the  department,  seeing 
the  general  confusion  in  the  palace,  and  despairing  of  the 
success  of  resistance,  went  to  the  King  and  besought  him 
to  retire  into  the  bosom  of  the  Assembly.  This  advice,  so 
frequently  calumniated,  like  all  that  is  given  to  kings 
when  not  successful,  recommended  the  only  suitable  course 
at  the  moment.  By  this  retreat,  all  bloodshed  was  likely 
to  be  prevented,  and  the  royal  family  preserved  from  a 
death  that  was  almost  certain  if  the  palace  should  be  taken 
by  storm.  In  the  existing  state  of  things  the  success  of 
the  assault  was  not  doubtful,  and  had  it  been,  the  very  doubt 
was  sufficient  to  make  one  avoid  exposing  oneself  to  it. 

The  Queen  vehemently  opposed  this  plan.t  ''Madame," 
said  Rœderer,  "you  endanger  the  lives  of  your  husband  and 
children.  Think  of  the  responsibility  which  you  take  upon 
yourself."  The  altercation  grew  very  warm.  At  length  the 
King  decided  to  retire  to  the  Assembly.  "  Let  us  go,"  said 
he,  with  a  resigned  look,  to  his  family  and  to  those  around 
him.     "  Sir,"  said  the  Queen  to  Rœderer,  -'you  answer  for  the 

*  "The  Queen  told  me  that  the  King  had  just  refused  to  put  on  the  under- 
waistcoat  of  mail  wliich  she  had  prepared  for  him  ;  that  he  had  consented  to 
wear  it  on  the  14th  of  July,  because  he  was  merely  going  to  a  ceremony,  where 
the  blade  of  an  assassin  was  to  be  apprehended  ;  but  that  on  a  day  on  which  his 
party  might  have  to  fight  against  the  Revolutionists,  he  thought  there  was  some- 
thing cowardly  in  preserving  his  life  l^y  such  means." — Madame  Campan. 

t  "The  Queen  felt  at  once  all  the  dishonour  of  throwing  themselves  as  sup- 
pliants on  the  protection  of  a  bodj'  which  had  not  shown  even  a  shadow  of  interest 
in  their  favour.  Ere  she  consented  to  such  infamy,  she  said,  she  would  willingly 
be  nailed  to  the  walls  of  the;  palace.  She  accompanied,  however,  her  husband, 
his  sister,  and  his  children,  and  on  her  way  to  the  Assembly  was  robbed  of  her 
watch  and  purse." — Scott's  Life  of  Napoleon. 
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lives  of  the  King  and  of  my  children,"  "  Madame,"  replied  the 
prucurair  sijndic,  "  I  answer  for  it  that  I  will  die  by  their  side, 
but  I  promise  nothing  more." 

They  then  set  out,  to  proceed  to  the  Assembly  by  the  garden, 
the  terrace  of  the  Feuillans,  and  the  court  of  the  riding-house. 
All  the  gentlemen  and  servants  rushed  forward  to  follow  the 
King,  though  it  was  possible  that  they  might  compromise  him 
by  irritating  the  populace  and  exciting  the  ill-will  of  the 
Assembly  by  their  presence.  Rcederer  strove  in  vain  to  stop 
them,  and  loudly  declared  that  they  would  cause  the  royal 
family  to  be  murdered.  He  at  length  succeeded  in  keeping- 
back  a  great  number,  and  the  royal  party  set  out.  A  detach- 
ment of  Swiss  and  of  the  national  guard  accompanied  the 
royal  family.  A  deputation  of  the  Assembly  came  to  receive 
and  to  conduct  it  into  its  bosom.  At  this  moment  the  con- 
course was  so  great  that  the  crowd  was  impenetrable.  A  tall 
grenadier  took  hold  of  the  Dauphin,  and  lifting  him  up  in  his 
arms,  forced  his  way  through  the  mob,  holding  him  over  his 
head.  The  Queen  at  this  sight  conceived  that  her  child  was 
going  to  be  taken  from  her,  and  gave  a  shriek  ;  but  she  was 
soon  set  right,  for  the  grenadier  entered,  and  placed  the  royal 
infant  on  the  bureau  of  the  Assembly. 

The  King  and  his  family  then  entered,  followed  by  two 
ministers.  "I  come,"  said  Louis  XVI.,  '"to  prevent  a  great 
crime,  and  I  think,  gentlemen,  that  I  cannot  be  safer  than  in 
the  midst  of  you." 

Vergniaud,  who  presided,  replied  to  the  monarch  that  he 
might  rely  on  the  firmness  of  the  National  Assembly,  and 
that  its  members  had  sworn  to  die  in  defence  of  the  constituted 
authorities. 

The  King  seated  himself  beside  the  president  ;  but  on  the 
observation  of  Chabot,  that  his  presence  might  affect  the 
freedom  of  deliberation,  he  was  placed  in  the  box  of  the  writer 
appointed  to  report  the  proceedings.  The  iron  railing  was 
removed,  that  in  case  a  forcible  entry  should  be  made  into  the 
box,  he  might  with  his  family  take  shelter  without  impediment 
in  the  Assembly.  In  this  operation  the  Prince  assisted  with 
his  own  hands.  The  railing  was  pulled  down,  and  thus  insults 
and  threats  could  the  more  freely  reach  the  dethroned  monarch 
in  his  last  asylum.* 

*  "An  ordinary  workman  of  the  suburbs,  in  a  dress  wliicli  implied  abject 
poverty,  made  his  way  into  tlie  place  wlicrc  the  royal  family  were  seated,  demand- 
ing the  King  by  the  name  of  Monsieur  Veto.  'So  you  are  liere,'  he  said,  'beast 
of  a  Veto  !  There  is  a  jnirse  of  gold  I  found  in  your  house  yonder  ;  if  you 
had  found  mine  you  would  not  have  been  so  honest.'" — Barbaroux's  Memoirs. 
Lacretelle  denies  the  truth  of  tliis  anecdote. 
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Eœderer  then  gave  an  account  of  what  had  happened.  He 
described  the  fuiy  of  the  multitude,  and  the  danger  which 
threatened  the  palace,  the  courts  of  which  were  already  in  the 
possession  of  the  mob.  The  Assembly  ordered  twenty  of  its 
commissioners  to  go  and  pacify  the  populace.  The  commis- 
sioners departed.  A  discharge  of  cannon  was  all  at  once 
heard.  Consternation  pervaded  the  hall.  "  I  assure  you," 
said  the  King,  '"that  I  have  ordered  the  Swiss  to  be  forbidden 
to  fire."  But  the  report  of  cannon  was  again  heard,  mingled 
wdth  the  sound  of  musketry.  The  agitation  was  at  its  height. 
Intelligence  was  soon  brought  that  the  commissioners  deputed 
by  the  Assembly  had  been  dispersed.  At  the  same  moment 
the  door  of  the  hall  was  attacked,  and  rang  with  tremendous 
blows.  Armed  citizens  appeared  at  one  of  the  entrances. 
"  We  are  stormed  !  "  exclaimed  a  municipal  officer.  The 
president  put  on  his  hat,  and  a  multitude  of  deputies  rushed 
from  their  seats  to  keep  back  the  assailants.  At  leng-th  the 
tumult  was  ajapeased,  and  amidst  the  uninterrupted  reports  of 
the  musketry  and  cannon  the  deputies  shouted,  "The  nation, 
liberty,  equality  for  ever  !  " 

At  this  moment,  in  fact,  a  most  sanguinary  combat  was 
raging  at  the  palace.  The  King  having  left  it,  it  was  naturally 
supposed  that  the  people  would  not  persist  in  their  attack  on 
a  forsaken  dwelling  ;  besides,  the  general  agitation  had  pre- 
vented any  attention  from  being  paid  to  the  subject,  and  no 
order  had  been  issued  for  its  evacuation.  All  the  troops  that 
were  in  the  courts  had  merely  been  withdrawn  into  the 
interior  of  the  palace,  and  they  were  confusedly  mingled  in 
the  apartments  with  the  domestics,  the  gentlemen,  and  the 
officers.  The  crowd  at  the  palace  was  immense,  and  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  move  there,  notwithstanding  its  vast 
extent. 

The  rabble,  probably  ignorant  of  the  King's  departure, 
after  waiting  a  considerable  time  before  the  principal  wicket, 
at  length  attacked  the  gate,  broke  it  open  with  hatchets,  and 
rushed  into  the  royal  court.  They  then  formed  in  column, 
and  turned  against  the  palace  the  guns  imprudently  left  in 
the  court  after  the  troops  had  been  withdrawn.  The  assailants, 
however,  yet  forbore  to  attack.  They  made  amicable  demon- 
strations to  the  soldiers  at  the  windows.  "  Give  up  the  palace 
to  us,"  said  they,  "  and  we  are  friends."  The  Swiss  professed 
pacific  intentions,  and  threw  cartridges  out  of  the  windows. 
Some  of  the  boldest  of  the  besiegers  venturing  beyond  the 
coliimns,  advanced  beneath  the  vestibule  of  the  palace.  At 
the   foot  of  the  great   staircase  had  been   placed   a  piece  of 
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timber  in  the  form  of  a  barrier,  and  behiiid  it  were  entrenched, 
pell-mell,  some  Swiss  and  national  guards.  Those  who  from 
the  outside  had  pushed  in  thus  far,  resolved  to  advance  still 
farther  and  to  gain  possession  of  the  barrier.  After  a  struggle 
of  considerable  length,  which,  however,  did  not  end  in  a  battle, 
the  barrier  was  taken.  The  assailants  then  forced  their  way 
up  the  staircase,  repeating  that  the  palace  must  be  given  up 
to  them. 

It  is  asserted  that  at  this  moment  men  armed  with  pikes, 
who  had  remained  in  the  court,  caught  hold  with  hooks  of  the 
Swiss  sentries  stationed  outside,  and  murdered  them.  It  is 
added  that  a  musket-shot  was  fired  at  a  mndow,  and  that  the 
Swiss,  enraged  at  it,  replied  by  a  volley.  A  tremendous  dis- 
charge immediately  pealed  in  the  palace,  and  those  Avho  had 
penetrated  into  it  fled,  crying  that  they  were  betrayed.  It  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  amidst  this  confusion  by  which  side  the 
first  shots  were  fired.  The  assailants  have  alleged  that  they 
advanced  amicably,  and  that  when  they  had  once  entered  the 
palace  they  were  treacherously  surprised  and  fired  upon.  It 
is  very  improbable,  for  the  Swiss  were  not  in  a  situation  to 
provoke  a  conflict.  As  after  the  King's  departure  it  was  no 
longer  their  duty  to  fight,  they  must  naturally  have  thought 
only  of  saving  themselves,  and  treachery  was  not  the  way  to 
do  that.  Besides,  if  even  aggression  coidd  change  anything  in 
the  moral  character  of  these  events,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  first  and' real  aggression,  that  is,  the  attack  of  the  palace, 
proceeded  from  the  insurgents.  The  rest  was  but  an  inevitable 
accident,  to  be  imputed  to  chance  alone. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  those  who  had  succeeded  in  forcing  their 
way  into  the  vestibule  and  upon  the  great  staircase  suddenly 
heard  the  discharge,  and  whilst  retreating,  and  upon  the 
staircase  itself,  they  received  a  shower  of  balls.  The  S\viss 
then  descended  in  good  order,  and  on  reaching  the  last  steps, 
debouched  by  the  vestibule  into  the  royal  court.  There  they 
made  themselves  masters  of  one  of  the  pieces  of  cannon  which 
were  in  the  court,  and  in  spite  of  a  terrible  fire,  turned  and 
discharged  it  at  the  Marseillais,  killing  a  great  number  of 
them.  The  Marseillais  then  fell  back,  and  the  fire  continuing, 
they  abandoned  the  court.  Terror  instantly  seized  the  popu- 
lace, wdio  fled  on  all  sides  and  regained  the  faubourgs.  If 
the  Swiss  had  at  this  moment  followed  up  their  advantage  ; 
if  the  gendarmes  stationed  at  the  Louvre,  instead  of  deserting 
their  post,  had  charged  the  repulsed  besiegers,  the  business 
would  have  been  decided,  and  victory  would  have  belonged  to 
the  palace. 
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-But  at  this  moment  the  King's  order  arrived,  sent  throuo-h 
M.  d'Hervilly,  forbidding  the  Swiss  to  fire.  M.  d'Hervilly 
had  reached  the  vestibule  at  the  moment  when  the  Swiss 
had  just  repulsed  the  besiegers.  He  stojDped  them,  and 
enjoined  them,  in  the  name  of  the  King,  to  follow  him  to  the 
Assembly.  The  Swiss,  in  considerable  number,  then  followed 
M.  d'Hervilly  to  the  Feuillans,  amidst  the  most  galling  dis- 
charges. The  palace  was  thus  deprived  of  the  greater  portion 
of  its  defenders.  Still,  however,  a  considerable  number  were 
left,  either  on  the  staircase  or  in  the  apartments.  These  the 
order  had  not  reached,  and  they  were  soon  destined  to  be 
exposed,  without  means  of  resistance,  to  the  most  awful 
dangers. 

Meanwhile  the  besiegers  had  rallied.  The  Marseillais, 
united  to  the  Bretons,  were  ashamed  of  having  given  way. 
They  took  courage  again,  and  returned  to  the  charge  boiling 
with  fury.  Westermann,  who  afterwards  displayed  genuine 
talents,  directed  their  efforts  with  intelligence.  They  rushed 
forward  with  ardour,  fell  in  great  numbers,  but  at  length 
gained  the  vestibule,  passed  the  staircase,  and  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  palace.  The  rabble,  with  pikes,  poured 
in  after  them,  and  the  rest  of  the  scene  Avas  soon  but  one 
general  massacre.*  The  unfortunate  Swiss  in  vain  begged 
for  quarter,  at  the  same  time  throwing  down  their  arms. 
They  were  butchered  without  mercy.  The  palace  was  set  on 
fire  ;  the  servants  who  filled  it  were  pursued  ;  some  escaped  ; 
others  were  sacrificed.!  Among  the  number  there  were 
generous  conquerors.  "  Spare  the  women,"  cried  one  of  them  ; 
"  do  not  dishonour  the  nation  !  "  and  he  saved  the  Queen's 
ladies,  w^ho  were  on  their  knees,  with  swords  uplifted  over 
their  heads.  There  were  courageous  victims  ;  there  were 
others  who  displayed  ingenuity  in  saving  when  they  had  no 
longer  the  courage  to  defend  themselves.  Among  those 
furious  conquerors  there  were  even  feelings  of  honesty,  and 
either  from  popular  vanity  or  from  that  disinterestedness 
which  springs  from  enthusiasm,  the  money  found  in  the  palace 
was  carried  to  the  Assembly. 

*  "  It  was  no  longer  a  battle,  but  a  massacre.  The  enraged  multitude  broke 
into  the  palace,  and  put  to  death  every  person  found  within  it.  The  fugitives 
pursued  into  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  were  murdered  under  the  trees,  amidst 
tlie  fountains,  and  at  the  feet  of  the  statues.  Some  wretches  climbed  up  the 
marble  monuments  which  adorn  that  splendid  spot.  The  insurgents  refrained 
from  firing,  lest  they  should  injure  the  statuary,  but  pricked  them  with  their 
bayonets  till  they  came  down,  and  then  slaughtered  them  at  tlieir  f(!et  ;  an  in- 
stance of  taste  for  art,  mingled  with  revolutionary  cruelty  uniiarallelcd  in  the 
history  of  the  world." — Alison. 

+  Sec  Appendi.x  KKKK. 
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The  Assembly  had  anxiously  awaited  the  issue  of  the 
combat.  At  length  at  eleven  o'clock  were  heard  shouts  of 
victory  a  thousand  times  repeated.  The  doors  yielded  to 
the  pressure  of  a  mob  intoxicated  with  joy  and  fury.  The 
hall  was  filled  with  wrecks  that  were  brought  thither,  and 
with  the  Swiss  who  had  been  made  prisoners,  and  whose  lives 
had  been  spared,  in  order  to  do  homage  to  the  Assembly  by 
this  act  of  popular  clemency.  Meanwhile  the  King  and 
his  family,  confined  within  the  narrow  box  of  a  reporter, 
witnessed  the  ruin  of  their  throne  and  the  joy  of  their  con- 
querors.* Vergniaud  had  for  a  moment  quitted  the  chair, 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  the  decree  of  dethronement. 
He  returned,  and  the  Assembly  passed  that  celebrated  decree, 
to  this  effect  : — 

Louis  XVI.  is  for  the  time  being  susjDended  from  royalty  ; 

A  plan  of  education  is  directed  for  the  Prince-Koyal  ; 

A  national  convention  is  convoked. 

Was  it,  then,  a  plan  long  resolved  upon  to  overthrow  the 
monarchy,  since  they  only  suspended  the  King  and  provided 
an  education  for  the  Prince  ?  With  what  fear,  on  the  con- 
trary, did  they  not  lay  hands  on  that  ancient  j)ower  !  With 
what  a  kind  of  hesitation  did  they  not  approach  that  aged 
tree  beneath  which  the  French  generations  had  been  alter- 
nately fortunate  or  unfortunate,  but  under  which  at  least 
they  had  lived  ! 

The  public  mind,  however,  is  prompt.  It  needed  but  a 
short  interval  to  throw  off  the  relics  of  an  ancient  venera- 
tion ;  and  the  monarchy  suspended  was  soon  to  become  the 
monarchy  destroyed.  It  was  doomed  to  perish,  not  in  the 
person  of  a  Louis  XI.,  a  Charles  IX.,  a  Louis  XIV.,  but  in 
that  of  Louis  XVI.,  one  of  the  most  honest  kings  that  ever 
sat  upon  a  throne. 

*  See  Appendix  LLLL. 
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A. 

[Page  4.] 
Jacques  Necker. 

"  Jac(jues  Necker  was  the  son  of  a  tutor  in  the  college  of  Geneva.  He 
began  life  as  a  clerk  to  M.  Thellusson,  a  banker  at  Paris,  whose  partner 
he  afterwards  became,  and  in  the  course  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  his 
fortune  surpassed  that  of  the  first  bankers.  He  then  thought  of  obtain- 
ing some  place  under  government  ;  but  he  at  first  aimed  only  at  the 
ofiice  of  first  commissioner  of  finance,  to  attain  which  he  endeavoured 
to  acquire  a  literary  reputation,  and  published  a  panegyric  on  Colbert. 
Necker  was  beginning  to  enjoy  some  degree  of  reputation  when  Turgot 
was  disgraced,  and  anxious  to  profit  by  the  dissipation  in  which  the 
new  minister,  Clugny,  lived,  he  presented  statements  to  M.  de  Maurepas 
in  which  he  exaggerated  the  resources  of  the  State.  The  rapid  fortune 
of  Necker  induced  a  favourable  opinion  of  his  capacity,  and  after  Clugny 
died,  he  was  united  with  his  successor,  M.  Taboureau  des  Reaux,  an 
appointment  which  he  obtained  partly  by  the  assistance  of  the  Marquis 
de  Pezay.  After  eight  months'  administration,  Necker,  on  the  2nd  of 
July  1777,  compelled  his  colleague  to  resign,  and  presented  his  accounts 
in  1 78 1.  Shortly  after  he  endeavoured  to  take  advantage  of  the  public 
favour,  and  aspired  to  a  place  in  the  council.  He  insisted  on  it,  and 
threatened  to  resign  ;  but  he  was  the  dupe  of  his  own  presumption,  and 
was  sutiered  to  retire.  In  1787  he  returned  to  France,  and  wrote  against 
Calonne,  who  had  accused  him  as  the  cause  of  the  deficiency  in  the 
finances.  This  dispute  ended  in  the  exile  of  Necker  ;  but  in  1788,  when 
the  general  displeasure  against  Brienne  terrified  the  Court,  he  was  again 
appointed  controller-general,  but  feeling  himself  supported  by  the 
people,  he  refused  to  accept  the  post  unless  on  the  condition  of  not 
labouring  in  conjunction  with  the  prime  minister.  Eager  for  popular 
applause,  Necker  hoped  to  govern  everything  by  leading  the  King  to 
hope  for  an  increase  of  power,  and  the  people  for  a  speedy  democracy, 
by  the  debasement  of  the  higher  orders  and  the  parliaments.  The 
report  which  ho  made  to  the  council  on  the  27th  of  December  1788 
respecting  the  formation  of  the  States-general,  proved  the  first  spark 
which  lighted  the  combustible  matter  that  had  long  been  prepared. 
On  the  nth  of  July,  when  the  Court  thought  fit  to  declare  against  the 
factions,  Necker,  who  had  become  absolutely  their  sentinel  in  the  very 
council  of  the  King,  was  dismissed;  but  on  the  i6th  the  Assembly 
wrote  him  a  letter,  expressing  their  regret  at  his  withdrawal,  and 
informing  him  that  they  had  obtained  his  recall.  His  return  from 
Basle  to  Paris  was  one  contiiuied  triinnph.     During  the  remainder  of 
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the  year  ho  was  constantly  presenting  new  statements  on  the  resources 
of  tlie  revenue  ;  but  he  soon  perceived  that  his  inlhience  was  daily 
diniinishinij.  At  last  the  faintms  Red  Book  appeared,  and  completely 
put  an  end  to  his  popularity  ;  so  that  in  the  month  of  December  he 
determined  to  liy,  after  havinjif  seen  the  populace  tear  from  the  gate  of 
his  house  the  inscription,  'To  the  adored  minister.'  He  died  at  Geneva 
on  the  9th  of  April  1804,  after  a  short  but  painful  illness." — From  a 
Memoir  of  Nccker  in  tlic  Biugmjiliie  Moderne. 


B. 

[Page  10.] 
Philip  Egalité,  Duc  d'Orléans. 

"Louis-Philippe- Joseph,  Duc  d'Orléans,  one  of  the  French  princes 
of  the  blood,  was  born  at  St.  Cloud,  on  the  13th  of  Api-il  1747,  and 
rendered  the  title  of  Due  de  Chartres,  which  he  bore  till  his  father's 
death,  celebrated  by  his  depravity.  He  was  in  stature  below  the  middle 
size,  V)ut  very  well  made,  and  his  features  were  regular  and  pleasing, 
till  libertinism  and  debauchery  covered!  them  with  red,  inHamed  pustides. 
He  was  very  early  bald,  was  skilled  in  all  bodily  exercises,  kind  and 
compassionate  in  his  domestic  relations,  and  endowed  with  good  natural 
abilities,  though  ignorant  and  credulous.  As  he  was  to  succeed  the  Due 
de  Penthièvre  in  the  office  of  high-admiral,  he  thought  fit  in  1778  to 
make  a  naval  campaign,  and  commanded  the  rear-guard  of  M.  d'Orvilliers' 
fleet  in  the  battle  ofi'  Ushant,  in  which  he  was  on  board  an  84-gun  ship. 
It  was  then  assiduously  rumoured  that  the  Due  de  Chartres  had  con- 
cealed himself  in  the  hold  of  the  ship — which  seems  improbable,  as  the 
vessel  in  which  he  was,  was  never  within  reach  of  the  cannon.  The 
Court,  however,  took  up  this  injurious  anecdote,  and  when  he  appeared, 
overwhelmed  him  with  epigrams  ;  the  King,  too,  instead  of  making  him 
high-admiral,  a])pointed  him  colonel-general  of  the  hussars — a  singular 
and  contemi)tuous  reward  for  sea-service,  which  is  said  to  have  partly 
laid  the  foundation  of  liis  hatred  for  Louis.  Some  time  afterwards  he 
ascended  in  a  balloon  ;  and  as  a  few  years  before  he  had  gone  down  into 
a  mine,  where  he  was  said  to  liave  shown  but  little  self-possession,  it 
was  stated  that  he  had  thought  pi'oper  to  show  all  the  elements  his 
cowardice.  On  the  death  of  the  Comte  de  Clermont  he  got  himself 
appointed  master  of  all  the  masonic  lodges  in  France.  In  1787  his 
fatlier  died,  and  he  then,  took  the  title  of  Due  d'Orleans,  and  sought 
to  render  himself  popular.  By  the  advice  of  his  creatures  he  opposed 
the  King  in  the  royal  meeting  on  the  19th  of  November  1787,  and  was 
exiled  to  Villers-Cotterets  ;  but  in  return  for  the  sums  he  lavished  on 
the  journalists,  he  soon  became  the  idol  of  the  populace.  Another 
method  which  ho  successfully  put  in  practice  to  obtain  the  favour  of 
the  people,  was  to  buy  up  corn,  and  then  relieve  those  who  were  lan- 
guishing under  the  artificial  scarcity.  In  1788-9  public  tables  were 
spread,  and  fii'os  lighted,  by  his  order,  for  the  i)aupers  of  the  metropolis, 
and  sums  of  money  were  likewise  distributed  among  them.  In  the  very 
earliest  meetings  he  pi'otested  against  tlie  proceedings  of  his  chamber, 
and  joined  that  of  the  tiers-c'UU  with  the  dissentient  members  of  his 
order.     From  this  period  he  divided  his  time  between  the  meetings  of 
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the  National  Assembly  and  tlioso  of  his  own  advisers,  who  assembled 
first  at  the  Palais  Royal,  and  afterwards  at  Passy.  On  the  3rd  of  July 
he  was  nominated  president  of  the  National  Assembly  ;  but  he  refused 
the  i>ost,  and  busied  himself  in  corruptin<;  the  rei,nmeTit  of  French 
guards,  and  in  iireparin;^  the  events  of  July  the  14th.  Lafayette  liaviui^ 
menaced  him  with  the  tribunals  if  he  did  not  leave  France,  ho  went  over 
to  Eni,dand  ;  but  at  tlie  end  of  eii,dit  months  returned,  and  was  received 
with  transport  by  the  Jacobins.  In  1791,  M.  Thevenard,  before  he  re- 
signed the  administration  of  the  marine,  caused  the  Duke  to  be  appointed 
admiral  of  France,  for  which  the  latter  went  to  thank  the  King  in 
person,  and  to  assure  him  how  grossly  he  had  been  misrepresented. 
When,  however,  he  appeared  at  the  levee,  all  the  courtiers  insulted  him 
in  the  most  outrageous  manner,  to  which  he  would  never  be  persuaded 
that  their  Majesties  were  not  privy,  and  this  excited  his  irreconcilable 
enmity  against  them.  On  the  15th  of  Septeml>er  1792  the  conmiune 
of  Paris  authorized  him  to  assume  the  name  of  Egalité  for  himself  and 
his  descendants,  and  deputed  him  to  the  National  Convention.  When 
the  King's  trial  took  place  the  Due  d'Orleans  voted  for  the  death  of 
his  cousin  with  a  degree  of  coolness  which  iri-itated  the  majority  of  the 
Jacobins  themselves,  and  excited  murmurs  throughout  the  Assembly. 
On  the  fatal  day  he  came  to  the  Place  de  Louis  XV.,  and  was  present 
during  the  execution,  in  an  open  carriage  ;  as  soon  as  the  body  was 
removed,  he  returned  to  the  Palais  Royal,  and  went  in  a  carriage  drawn 
by  six  horses  to  revel  at  Raincy  with  his  accomplices.  It  was  then  said 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales,  having  been  informed  of  his  conduct  on  this 
occasion,  tore  in  pieces  his  portrait,  which  he  had  left  him.  Towards 
the  end  of  April,  Robespierre  caused  his  name  to  be  erased  from  the 
list  of  Jacobins,  though  Egalité  had  sworn  to  the  Convention  on  the 
4th  of  the  same  month,  that  if  his  son  (King  Louis  Philippe),  wdio  had 
just  fled  with  Dumouriez,  was  guilty,  the  image  of  Brutus,  which  was 
before  his  eyes,  would  remind  him  of  his  duty.  Soon  afterwards  a 
warrant  was  issued  for  his  arrest  ;  he  was  removed  to  the  prisons 
of  Marseilles,  and  after  six  months'  captivity  sent  to  take  his  trial 
at  Pai-is.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  revolutionary  tribunal  found  him 
guilty,  and  he  was  guillotined  on  the  6th  of  November  1793,  when  he 
was  forty-six  years  of  age.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders  on  hearing  the 
people  hiss  and  curse  him  as  he  was  led  to  death,  and  cried  out,  '  They 
used  to  applaud  me.'  " — From  an  article  in  the  Biographie  Moderne. 


G. 

[Page  24.] 
The  4TH  of  May  1789. 

I  shoidd  not  (juote  the  following  passage  from  the  Mémoires  of  Ferrières 
if  base  detractors  had  not  ventured  to  carp  at  everything  in  the  scenes 
of  the  French  Revolution.  The  passage  which  I  am  about  to  extract 
will  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  effect  produced  upon  the  least 
plebeian  hearts  by  the  national  solemnities  of  this  grand  epoch  : 

"  I  yield  to  the  pleasure  of  recording  here  the  impression  made  upon 
me  by  this  august  and  touching  ceremony  ;  I  shall  transcribe  the 
account  of  it  which  I  then  wrote  down  whilst  still  full  of  what  I  had 
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felt.  If  this  passage  is  not  historical,  it  will  perhaps  have  a  stronger 
interest  for  some  readers. 

"The  nobility  in  black  coats,  the  other  garments  of  cloth  of  gold,  silk 
cloak,  lace  cravat,  plumed  hat  turned  up  (/  /((  Henri  il.  ;  the  clergy  in 
surplice,  wide  mantle,  scjuare  cap  ;  the  bishops  in  their  puiple  robes, 
with  their  rochets;  the  tiera  dressed  in  l)lack,  witli  silk  mantle  and 
cambric  ci'avat.  Tlie  King  ])laced  himself  on  a  platform  richly  deco- 
rated ;  Mi)nsieur  le  Comte  d'Artois,  the  princes,  the  ministers,  the 
great  officers  of  the  Crown,  were  seated  below  the  King  ;  the  Queen 
placed  herself  opposite  to  the  King  ;  Madame  la  Comtesse  d'Artois, 
the  Princesses,  the  ladies  of  the  Court,  superbly  dressed  and  covered 
with  diamonds,  composed  a  magnificent  retinue  for  her.  The  streets 
were  hung  with  tapestry  belonging  to  the  Crown  ;  the  regiments  of  the 
French  and  Swiss  guards  formed  a  line  from  Notre-Dame  to  St.  Louis  ; 
an  immense  concourse  of  peojile  looked  on,  as  we  passed,  in  respectful 
silence  ;  the  balconies  wex'c  adorned  with  costly  stuffs,  the  windows  filled 
with  spectators  of  all  ages  of  both  sexes,  lovely  women  elegantly  attired  : 
every  face  bespoke  kindly  emotion,  every  eye  sparkled  with  joy;  clapping 
of  hands,  expressions  of  the  warmest  interest,  the  looks  that  met  us, 
and  that  still  followed  after  we  were  out  of  sight  .  .  .  rapturous,  en- 
chanting scene,  to  which  I  should  vainly  strive  to  do  justice  !  Bands  of 
music,  placed  at  intervals,  rent  tlie  air  with  melodious  sounds  ;  military 
marches,  the  rolling  of  drums,  the  clang  of  trumpets,  the  noble  chants 
of  the  priests,  alternately  heard,  without  discordance,  without  confusion, 
enlivened  this  triumphal  procession  to  the  temple  of  the  Almighty. 

"  Plunged  into  the  most  delicious  ecstasy,  sublime  but  melancholy 
thoughts  soonpre  sented  themselves  to  my  mind.  1  beheld  that  France, 
my  country,  supported  by  Peligion,  saying  to  us.  Desist  fnmi  your 
puerile  (juarrels  ;  this  is  the  decisive  moment  which  shall  either  give 
me  new  life  or  annihilate  me  for  ever  !  Love  of  country,  thou  spakest 
to  my  heart  !  .  .  .  What  !  shall  a  handful  of  ambitious  madmen,  base 
intriguers,  seek  by  tortuous  ways  to  disunite  my  country? — shall  they 
found  their  destructive  systems  on  insidious  advantages  ? — shall  they 
say  to  thee.  Thou  hast  two  interests  ;  and  all  thy  gk)ry  and  all  thy 
power,  of  wliich  thy  neighbt)urs  are  so  jealous,  shall  vanish  like  a  light 
smoke  driven  by  the  southern  blast  ?  No,  I  swear  to  thee  that  my 
parched  tongue  shall  cleave  to  my  palate  if  ever  I  forget  thy  grande lU'S 
and  thy  solemnities. 

"What  splendour  this  religious  display  shed  over  that  wholly  human 
pomp!  Witliout  thee,  veneiable  lieligion,  it  woidd  have  been  but  an 
empty  parade  of  pride  ;  but  thou  ])uritiest  and  sanctitiest,  thou  heightenest 
grandeur  itself;  the  kings,  the  mighty  of  the  age,  they  too,  by  at  least 
a  sliow  of  i-everence,  pay  homage  to  the  King  oi  kings.  .  .  .  Yes,  to 
God  alone  belong  honour,  empire,  glory  !  Those  sacred  cei-emonies, 
those  hynuis,  those  priests  clothed  in  the  dress  of  sacrifice,  those  per- 
fumes, that  canopy,  that  sun  resplendent  with  gold  and  jewels.  .  .  . 
I  called  to  mind  the  words  of  the  prophet:  'Daughters  of  Jerusalem, 
your  King  cometh  ;  put  on  your  nuptial  robes,  and  hasten  to  meet  him.' 
Tears  of  joy  trickled  from  my  eyes.  My  (Jod,  my  countrj^  my  fellow- 
citizens,  had  become  identitied  with  myself. 

"On  their  arrival  at  St.  Louis  the  tln-ee  orders  seated  tliem.selves  on 
benches  placed  in  the  nave.  The  King  and  Queen  took  their  i)lace3 
beneath  a  canopy  of  purple  velvet  sj)rinkled  with  golden  Jl eurs-dc-lis ; 
the  ])rinces,  the  princesses,  the  great  officers  of  the  (h'own,  and  the  ladies 
of  the  palace,  occupied  the  sp:ice  reserved  for  their  Majesties.     The  host 
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was  carried  to  tlio  altar  to  tlio  sound  of  tlie  most  iinprossivo  nuisic. 
It  was  an  (-'  sulutarù  Honda  I  Tliis  natural  but  true  and  melodious 
vocal  performance,  unencumbered  by  the  din  of  instruments  which  drown 
the  expression  ;  this  mass  of  voices,  risin<r  in  well-re<^ulated  accord  to 
heaven,  convinced  me  that  the  simple  is  always  beautiful,  always  j^rand, 
always  sublime.  .  .  .  Men  are  idiots,  in  their  vain  wisdom,  to  treat  as 
puerile  the  worship  that  is  paid  the  Almif^hty.  With  what  inditierenco 
do  they  view  that  moral  chain  which  binds  man  to  God,  which  renders 
Him  visible  to  the  eye,  sensible  to  the  tovich  !  ...  M.  de  la  Fare,  Bishop 
of  Nanci,  delivered  the  discourse.  Religion  constitutes  the  streni^th  of 
empires  ;  religion  constitutes  the  prosperity  of  nations.  This  truth, 
which  no  wise  man  ever  doubted  for  a  single  moment,  was  not  the  im- 
portant question  to  be  treated  in  the  august  assembly  ;  the  place,  the 
circumstance,  opened  a  wider  field  :  the  Bishop  of  Nanci  durst  not  or 
could  not  traverse  it. 

"  On  the  following  day  the  deputies  met  in  the  hall  of  the  Mciuis. 
The  assembly  was  neither  less  imposing,  nor  the  sight  less  magnificent, 
than  the  preceding  day." — Mémoires  du  Murq;ms  de  Ferrières,  torn.  i. 


D. 

[Parje  27.] 
The  Comte  de  Mirabeau. 

"  Honoré  Gabriel  Riquetti,  Comte  de  Mirabeau,  was  born  in  1 749. 
Youthful  impetuosity  and  ungoverned  passions  made  the  early  part  of 
his  life  a  scene  of  disorder  and  misery.  After  having  been  some  time 
in  the  army,  he  married  MadeuKiiselle  de  Marignane,  a  rich  heiress  in 
the  city  of  Aix  ;  but  the  union  was  not  fortunate,  and  his  extravagant 
expenses  deranging  his  afiairs,  he  contracted  debts  to  the  amount  of 
300,000  livres,  in  consequence  of  which  his  father  obtained  from  the 
Châtelet  an  act  of  lunacy  against  him.  Enraged  at  this,  he  went  to 
settle  at  Manosque  ;  whence  he  was,  on  account  of  a  private  quarrel, 
some  time  afterwards  removed,  and  shut  up  in  the  castle  of  If.  He  was 
then  conveyed  to  that  of  Joux,  in  Franche-Comté,  and  obtained  permis- 
sion to  go  occasionally  to  Pontarlier,  where  he  met  Sophia  de  Rutfey, 
Marquise  de  Monmir,  the  wife  of  a  president  in  the  parliament  of 
Besançon.  Her  wit  and  beauty  inspired  Mirabeau  with  a  most  violent 
passion,  and  he  soon  escaped  to  Holland  with  her,  but  was  for  this  out- 
rage condemned  to  lose  his  head,  and  would  probably  have  ended  his 
days  far  from  his  country,  had  not  an  agent  of  police  seized  him  in  1777, 
and  carried  him  to  the  castle  of  Vincennes,  where  he  remained  till 
December  1780,  when  he  recovered  his  liberty.  The  French  Revolution 
soon  presented  a  vast  field  for  his  activity  ;  and  being  rejected  at  the 
time  of  the  elections  by  the  nobility  of  Provence,  he  hired  a  warehouse, 
put  up  this  inscription,  '  Mii'abean,  woollen  draper,'  and  was  elected 
deputy  from  the  tiers-i'tut  of  Aix  :  from  that  time  the  Court  of  Versailles, 
to  whom  he  was  beginning  to  be  formidable,  called  him  the  Plebeian 
Count.  On  the  day  when  the  States  opened,  he  looked  at  the  monarch, 
who  was  covered  with  the  Crown  jewels,  and  said  to  those  near  him, 
'  Behold  the  victim  already  adorned  !  '  He  soon  took  possession  of  the 
tribune,  and  there  discussed  the  most  important  matters  in  the  organi- 
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zation  of  society.  Ho  hud  novx^'  at  that  time  conceived  the  possibiHty 
of  estabUshiiiif  a  deincxiracy  in  so  immense  a  State  as  France.  His  motive 
for  seekinijj  popularity  was  solely  that  he  mi<,dit  rei^ulate  a  Court  which 
he  caused  to  tremble  ;  but  the  Court  committed  the  fault  of  not  seeking 
to  seduce  his  ambition.  He  then  connected  hiniself  with  the  Due  d'Or- 
leans,  from  whom  he  obtained  certain  sums  that  he  wanted  ;  but  soon 
pei'ceivinfj;  that  it  was  impt)ssible  to  make  anythini^  of  such  a  clod,  he 
broke  oil'  the  intimacy  in  October  1789.  If  he  was  not  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  events  which  took  place  on  the  5th  and  6th  of 
that  month,  the  words  he  made  use  of  before  and  duriui^  that  time  give 
reason  to  suppose  he  was  no  stranger  to  them.  The  next  day  he  made 
the  King  new  overtures,  and  repeated  them  shortly  after,  but  they  were 
invariably  rejected  ;  and  he  then  considered  how  he  should  by  new 
blows  compel  the  sovereign  and  his  council  to  have  recourse  to  him. 
Not,  however,  till  the  end  of  the  session  did  this  take  place;  and  then, 
by  the  intervention  of  Madame  de  Mercey  and  M.  de  Montmorin,  his 
debts  were  paid,  and  a  pension  was  granted  him.  From  that  time  he 
devoted  himself  to  strengthening  the  monarchy,  and  addressed  to  the 
King  a  statement  on  the  causes  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  methods  of 
putting  a  stop  to  it.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  could  have  suc- 
ceeded in  this  undertaking  ;  but  it  is  now  certain  that  at  the  moment 
of  his  sudden  death  he  was  busied  in  a  project  for  dissolving  an  Assembly 
which  he  could  no  longer  direct.  On  the  i6th  of  January  1791  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  department  of  I'aris,  and  on  the  31st,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Assembl}-.  This  being  the  period  of  his  closest 
connection  with  the  Court,  he  wished  as  president  to  acquire  new 
celebrity,  and  show  himself  capable  of  directing  the  Assembly  ;  a  design 
which  he  executed  with  a  degree  of  address  admired  even  by  his  enemies. 
On  the  28th  of  March  he  was  taken  ill,  and  died  on  the  2nd  of  April,  at 
half-past  eight  in  the  morning,  aged  forty-two.  So  short  an  illness 
excited  a  suspicit)n  at  tirst  that  he  had  been  poisoned,  and  all  parties 
mutually  accused  each  other  of  the  crime  ;  but  when  his  body  was 
opened,  there  appeared,  as  the  physicians  asserted,  no  marks  of  violence. 
When  on  his  death-bed  he  said  openly  to  his  friends,  '  I  shall  carry  the 
monarchy  with  me,  and  a  few  factious  spirits  will  share  what  is  left.' 
At  the  moment  of  his  death  he  retained  all  his  fortitude  and  self- 
possession  ;  on  tlie  very  morning  he  wrote  these  words,  '  It  is  not  so 
difficult  to  die  ;  '  and  at  the  instant  when  his  eyes  were  closing,  he  wrote, 
'  To  .<(leep.'  His  loss  seemed  to  be  considered  as  a  public  calamitj',  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  all  parties,  believing  him  to  be  in  their  interests, 
joined  in  regi'etting  him.  His  obsequies  were  celebrated  with  great 
pomp  ;  all  the  theatres  were  shut  ;  the  deputies,  the  ministers,  the 
members  of  all  the  authoritative  assemblies,  formed  a  procession  which 
extended  above  a  league,  and  which  was  four  horns  marching:  and  his 
body  was  placed  in  the  Pantheon  beside  that  of  Descartes.  In  November 
1793  his  ashes  were,  by  order  of  the  Convention,  removed  thence,  and 
scattered  abroad  by  the  people,  who  at  the  same  time  burned  his  bust 
in  the  Place  de  (Jivve,  as  an  enemy  to  the  republic,  and  one  who  had 
corresponded  with  the  royal  family.  Thus  did  Mirabeau  verify  what  he 
had  himself  said,  *  that  tlie  Capitol  was  closi;  to  the  Tarpeian  rock,  and 
that  the  same  people  who  Hattered  him  would  have  had  e(]ual  pleasure 
in  seeing  him  hanged.'  Mirabeau  was  of  middle  stature  ;  his  face  was 
disfigured  by  the  marks  of  the  small-pox;  and  the  enormous  quantity 
of  hair  on  his  head  gave  him  some  resemblance  to  a  lion.  He  was  of  a 
lofty   cliaracter,  and   had   talents   which   were   extraordinary,  and   some 
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which  woro  subHino  ;  liis  fuhcity  of  (Uction  was  unrivalled,  and  his  know- 
lud^'u  of  tho  human  heart  profound  ;  but  he  was  essentially  a  despot, 
and  had  he  ifoverned  an  empire,  he  would  have  surpassed  Kichclieu  in 
pride,  and  Mazarin  in  policy.  Naturally  violent,  the  least  resistance 
inrtanied  him  ;  when  he  appeared  most  irritated,  his  expression  had  most 
eloquence  ;  and  beinif  a  consummate  actor,  his  voice  and  gestures  lent 
a  new  interest  to  all  he  said.  His  chief  passion  was  pride  ;  and  though 
his  love  of  intrigue  was  unbounded,  it  can  be  ascribed  only  to  his 
pecuniary  necessities.  In  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  paid  inunense 
debts,  l)ought  estates,  furniture,  the  valuable  library  of  Buft'on,  and 
lived  in  a  splendid  style." — From  the  article  "  Mirabeau,"  in  the  Bio- 
graphie Moderne. 


E. 

[Page  31.] 
The  Resolution  of  Conciliation. 

I  think  it  right  to  state  here  the  motives  on  which  the  Assembly  of 
the  commons  founded  the  rest)lutit)n  which  it  was  about  to  take.  This 
first  act,  which  commences  the  Revolution,  being  of  high  importance, 
it  is  essential  to  justify  the  necessity  for  it  ;  and  I  think  this  cannot 
be  done  better  than  by  the  considerations  which  preceded  the  resolution 
{arrête)  of  the  commons.  These  considerations,  as  well  as  the  arrêté 
itself,  belong  to  the  Abbé  Sii'yes. 

"  The  Assembly  of  the  commons,  deliberating  on  the  overture  of  con- 
ciliation proposed  by  the  commissioners  of  the  King,  has  deemed  it 
incumbent  on  it  to  take  at  the  same  time  into  consideration  the  re- 
solution {arrêté)  which  the  nobility  have  hastened  to  adopt  respecting 
the  same  overture. 

"  It  has  seen  that  the  nobility,  notwithstanding  the  acquiescence  at 
first  professed,  soon  introduced  a  modification  which  retracts  it  almost 
entii'ely,  and  that  consecpiently  their  resolution  {arrêté)  on  this  subject 
cannot  be  considered  as  any  other  than  a  positive  refusal. 

"  From  this  consideration,  and  because  the  nobility  have  not  desisted 
from  their  preceding  deliberations,  in  opposition  to  every  plan  of  re- 
union, the  deputies  of  the  commons  conceive  that  it  has  become  abso- 
lutely useless  to  bestow  any  further  attention  on  an  expedient  which 
can  no  longer  be  called  conciliatory,  since  it  has  been  rejected  by  one 
of  the  parties  to  be  conciliated. 

"  In  this  state  of  things,  which  replaces  the  deputies  of  the  commons 
in  their  original  position,  the  Assembly  judges  that  it  can  no  longer 
wait  inactive  for  the  privileged  classes  without  sinning  against  the 
nation,  which  has  doubtless  a  right  to  require  a  better  use  of  its  time. 

"  It  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  an  urgent  duty  for  the  I'epresentatives 
of  the  nation,  to  whatever  class  of  citizens  they  belong,  to  form  them- 
selves without  further  delay  into  an  active  Assembly,  capable  of  com- 
mencing and  fulfilling  the  object  of  their  mission. 

"  The  Assembly  directs  the  commissioners  who  attended  the  various 
conferences  called  conciliatory,  to  draw  up  a  report  of  the  long  and 
vain  ettbrts  of  the  deputies  of  the  commons  to  bring  back  the  classes  of 
the  privileged  to  true  principles  ;  it  takes  upon  itself  the  exposition  of 
the  motives  which  oblige  it  to  pass  from  a  state  of  expectation   to  a 
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state  of  action  ;  finally,  it  resolves  that  this  I'eport  and  these  motives 
shall  be  printed  at  the  head  of  the  pi'esent  deliberation. 

*'  But  since  it  is  nt)t  possible  to  form  themselves  into  an  active 
Assembl}^  Avithout  previously  recognizin<r  those  who  have  a  right  to 
compose  it — that  is  to  say,  those  who  are  qualified  to  vote  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation — the  same  deputies  of  the  commons  deem  it 
their  duty  to  make  a  last  trial  with  the  cler<jy  and  the  nobility,  who 
claim  the  same  cpiality,  but  have  nevertheless  refused  up  to  the  present 
moment  to  make  themselves  recognized. 

"  Moreover,  the  Assembly  having  an  interest  in  certifying  the  refusal 
of  these  two  classes  of  deputies,  in  case  they  shoidd  persist  in  their 
determination  to  remain  unknown,  deems  it  indispensable  to  send  a  last 
invitatit)n,  which  shall  be  conveyed  to  them  by  deputies  charged  to  read 
it  before  them,  and  to  leave  them  a  copy  of  it,  in  the  folk)wing  terms  : — 

" 'Gkxtlemicn, — We  are  commissioned  by  the  deputies  of  the  commons 
of  France  to  apprize  you  that  they  can  no  longer  delay  the  fulfilment 
of  the  obligation  imposed  on  all  the  representatives  of  the  nation.  It 
is  assuredly  time  that  those  who  claim  this  quality  should  make  them- 
selves known  by  a  common  verification  of  their  powers,  and  begin  at 
length  to  attend  to  the  national  interest,  which  alone,  and  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  private  interests,  presents  itself  as  the  grand  aim  to  which 
all  the  deputies  ought  to  tend  by  one  general  effort.  In  consecpience, 
and  from  the  necessity  which  the  representatives  of  the  nation  are  under 
to  proceed  to  business,  the  deputies  of  the  commons  entreat  you  anew, 
gentlemen,  and  their  duty  enjoins  them  to  address  to  you,  as  well 
individually  as  collectively,  a  last  summons  to  come  to  the  hall  of  the 
States,  to  attend,  concur  in,  and  submit,  like  themselves,  to  the  connnon 
verification  of  powers.  We  are  at  the  same  time  directed  to  inform  you 
that  the  general  call  of  all  the  IxiillacjeR  convoked  will  take  place  in  an 
hour,  that  the  Assembly  will  immediately  proceed  to  the  verification,  and 
that  such  as  do  not  appear  will  be  declared  defaulters." 


F. 

[Page  42.] 
The  Constitution. 

I  support  with  notes  and  quotations  only  such  passages  as  are  sus- 
ceptible of  being  disputed.  The  (question,  whether  we  had  a  constitu- 
tion, seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Revolution  ;  for  it  is 
the  absence  of  a  fundamental  law  that  justifies  our  having  determined 
to  give  ourselves  one.  On  this  point,  I  think  it  impossible  to  quote  an 
authority  more  respectable  and  less  suspicious  than  that  of  M.  Lally- 
Tollendal.  On  the  15th  of  July  1789  that  excellent  citizen  delivered 
a  speech  in  the  chamber  of  the  nobility,  the  greater  part  of  which  is 
subjoined  : — 

"Long  reproaches,  tinctured,  moreover,  with  considerable  acrimonj', 
have  been  made,  gentlemen,  against  members  of  this  Assend)ly,  who, 
with  equal  pain  and  reserve,  have  expressed  doubts  on  what  is  called 
oiu"  constitution.  This  subject  has  not  i)erha])s  a  very  direct  connection 
with  that  at  present  under  discussion  ;  but  since  it  has  afforded  ground 
for  accusation,  let  it  also  furnish  one  for  defence;  and  permit  me  to 
address  a  few  words  to  the  authors  of  those  reproaches. 
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"  Y(Mi  have  assuredly  110  law  which  enacts  that  the  States-<,'cneral  are 
ail  iiiteixi'al  part  of  the  sovereii^iity,  for  you  are  dcmaiidiiii^  one  ;  and  up 
to  this  day,  soiuetinies  a  decree  of  council  forbade  them  to  deliberate,  at 
others  a  decree  of  parliament  annulled  their  deliberations. 

"  You  have  no  law  that   fixes  the   periodical  return  of  your  States- 

feneral,  for  you  are  demanding,'  one  ;  and  it  is  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
ve  years  since  they  Avere  assembled. 

"  You  have  no  law  to  protect  your  individual  safety  and  liberty  from 
arbitrary  attacks,  for  you  are  demandin<^  one  ;  and  durin<^  the  reifjjn 
of  a  King  whose  justice  is  known,  and  whose  probity  is  respected  by  all 
Europe,  ministers  have  caused  your  magistrates  to  be  toi-n  from  the 
sanctuary  of  the  laws  by  armed  satellites.  In  the  preceding  reign  all 
the  magistrates  in  the  kingdom  were  dragged  from  their  seats,  from 
their  homes,  and  scattered  by  exile,  some  on  the  tops  of  mountains, 
others  in  the  slough  of  marshes,  all  in  situations  more  obnoxious  than 
the  most  horrible  of  prisons.  Go  back  still  further,  and  you  will  find  a 
hundred  thousand  h-ttres  de  cachet  issued  on  account  of  paltry  theological 
squabbles  ;  and  further  still,  and  you  see  as  many  sanguinary  commissions 
as  arbitrary  imprisonments  :  nay,  you  will  find  no  spot  on  which  you  can 
repose  till  you  come  to  the  reign  oi  your  good  Henry. 

"  You  have  no  law  which  establishes  the  liberty  of  the  press,  for  j^ou 
are  demanding  one  ;  and  up  to  this  time  your  thoughts  have  been  en- 
slaved, your  wishes  chained  ;  the  cry  of  your  hearts  under  oppression 
has  been  stilled,  sometimes  by  the  despotism  of  individuals,  at  others 
by  the  still  more  terrible  despotism  of  bodies. 

"  You  have  not,  or  at  least  you  no  longer  have,  a  law  requiring  your 
consent  to  taxes,  for  you  are  demanding  one  ;  and  for  two  centuries 
past  you  have  been  burdened  with  more  than  three  or  four  hundred 
millions  of  taxes  without  having  consented  to  a  single  one. 

"  You  have  no  law  which  establishes  the  i-esponsibility  of  all  the 
ministers  of  the  executive  power,  for  you  are  demanding  one  ;  and  the 
creators  of  those  sanguinary  commissions,  the  issuers  of  those  arbitrary 
orders,  the  dilapidators  of  the  public  exchequer,  the  violators  of  the 
sanctuary  of  public  justice,  those  who  have  imposed  upon  the  virtues  of 
one  king,  those  who  flattered  the  passions  of  another,  those  who  brought 
disasters  upon  the  nation,  have  been  called  to  no  account — have  under- 
gone no  punishment. 

"  Lastly,  you  have  no  general,  positive,  written  law,  no  diploma  at 
once  royal  and  national,  no  great  charter,  upon  which  rests  a  fixed  and 
invariable  order,  from  which  each  learns  how  much  of  his  liberty  and 
property  he  ought  to  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  i-est,  which 
ensures  all  rights,  which  defines  all  powers.  On  the  contrary,  the 
system  of  your  government  has  varied  from  reign  to  reign,  frequently 
from  ministry  to  ministry  :  it  has  depended  on  the  age  and  the  character 
of  one  man.  In  minorities,  under  a  weak  prince,  the  I'oyal  authority, 
which  is  of  importance  to  the  prosperity  and  the  dignity  of  the  nation, 
has  been  indecently  degraded,  either  by  the  great,  who  with  one  hand 
shook  the  throne,  and  with  the  other  crushed  the  people,  or  by  bodies 
which  at  one  time  seized  with  temerity  what  at  another  they  had  de- 
fended with  courage.  Under  haughty  princes  who  were  flattered,  under 
virtuous  princes  who  were  deluded,  this  same  authority  has  been  carried 
beyond  all  bounds.  Your  secondary  powers,  your  intermediate  powers, 
as  you  call  them,  have  not  been  either  better  defined  or  more  fixed. 
Sometimes  the  parliaments  have  laid  it  down  as  a  principle  that  they 
could  not  interfere  in  affairs  of  State  ;  at  others,  they  have  insisted 
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that  it  was  their  preroi^ative  to  discuss  them  as  reitvesentativcs  of  tliG 
nation.  On  tlie  one  hand  were  seen  proclamations  makini^  known  the 
will  of  the  Kinjj;  ;  on  the  other,  decrees  in  wliich  the  Kinj^'s  ofiicers 
forbade  in  the  Kin<^'s  name  the  execution  of  the  Kin^ç's  orders.  Amonir 
the  Courts  the  like  discord  prevails  ;  they  (]uarrel  about  their  orii^in, 
their  functions  ;  the}'  nnitnally  lumich  anathemas  at  each  other  l)y  their 
decrees. 

"  I  set  limits  to  these  details,  which  I  could  extend  ad  infinitum  ;  but 
if  all  these  are  incontestable  facts,  if  you  have  none  of  these  laws  which 
I  have  just  enumerated  and  which  you  demand,  or  if,  having  them — and 
pay  particular  attention  to  this  point — if,  having  them,  you  have  not 
that  which  enforces  their  execution,  that  which  guarantees  their  accom- 
plishment and  maintains  their  stability,  explain  to  us  what  you  under- 
stand by  the  word  constitution,  and  admit  at  least  that  some  indulgence 
is  due  to  those  who  cannot  help  entertaining  some  doubts  of  the  exist- 
ence of  ours.  You  are  told  continually  to  rally  round  this  constitution  : 
let  us  rather  lose  sight  of  that  phantom,  to  substitiite  a  reality  in  its 
stead.  And  as  for  the  term  i/niorittions,  as  for  the  appellation  of  inno- 
vators, which  is  constantly  levelled  at  us,  let  us  admit  that  the  first 
innovators  are  in  our  hands,  that  the  first  innovators  are  our  instruc- 
tions :  let  us  respect,  let  us  bless  this  happy  innovation,  which  must  put 
everything  in  its  place,  which  must  render  all  rights  inviolable,  all  tlie 
authorities  beneficent,  and  all  the  subjects  happy. 

"It  is  this  constitution,  gentlemen,  that  I  wish  for;  it  is  this  consti- 
tution that  is  the  ol)ject  for  which  we  were  sent  hither,  and  which  ought 
to  be  the  aim  of  all  our  labours  ;  it  is  this  constitution  which  is  shocked 
at  the  mere  idea  of  the  address  that  is  proposed  to  us — an  address 
which  would  compromise  the  King  as  well  as  the  nation — an  address, 
in  short,  which  api^ears  to  me  so  dangerous  that  not  only  will  I  oppose 
it  to  the  utmost,  but  that  were  it  possible  it  could  be  adopted,  I  should 
feel  myself  reduced  to  the  painful  necessity  of  protesting  solenndy 
against  it." 


G. 

[]'age  42.] 
Instructions  to  the  National  Assembly. 

Tt  may  not  be  amiss  to  introduce  here  the  smnmary  of  the  instructions 
submitted  to  the  National  Assend)ly  by  M.  de  Clermont-Tonnerre.  It 
is  a  good  sketch  of  the  state  of  opinions  at  this  jieriod  throughout 
France.  In  this  point  of  view  the  summary  is  extremely  important, 
and  though  Paris  exercised  an  iuHuence  upon  the  drawing  up  of  these 
instructions,  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  the  provinces  had  the  greatest 
share  in  them. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  Constitution,  containing  a  Summary  of  the 
Instructions  relative  to  this  subject,  read  to  the  National  Assemhly  by  Jlf. 
the  Comte  de  Clermont-Tonnerre,  in  the  sitting  of  July  27,  1789. 

"Gentlemen, — You  are  called  to  regenerate  the  French  empire:  to 
this  great  work  you  bring  both  your  own  wisdom  and  the  wisdom  of 
your  constituents. 
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We  have  thouylit  it  rii^^Iit  first  to  collect  and  to  present  to  you  the 
suggestions  scattered  over  the  greater  number  of  your  instructions  ;  we 
shall  then  suliniit  to  you  the  particular  views  of  your  connuittee,  and 
those  which  it  has  been  or  shall  be  enabled  to  collect  from  the  ditierent 
plans  and  the  ditierent  observations  which  have  been  or  which  shall 
be  communicated  or  transmitted  to  it  by  the  meml)ei-s  of  this  august 
Assembly. 

"  It  is  of  the  first  part  of  this  labour,  gentlemen,  that  we  are  about 
to  render  you  an  accoiuit. 

"  Our  constituents,  gentlemen,  ai'e  all  agreed  upon  one  point  :  they 
desire  the  regeneration  of  the  State  ;  but  some  have  expected  it  from 
the  mere  reform  of  abuses,  and  fi'om  the  re-establishment  of  a  consti- 
tution existing  for  fourteen  centuries  past,  and  which  appeared  to  them 
capable  of  being  yet  revived,  if  the  injuries  which  it  has  suffered  from 
time,  and  the  numerous  insurrections  of  private  interest  against  the 
public  interest,  were  to  be  repaired. 

"  Others  have  considered  the  existing  social  system  as  so  faulty  that 
they  have  demanded  a  new  constitution,  and  that  with  the  exception 
of  the  monarchical  government  and  forms,  which  it  is  an  innate  feeling 
of  every  Frenchman  to  love  and  to  respect,  and  which  they  have  ordered 
you  to  maintain,  they  have  given  to  you  all  the  powers  necessary  for 
creating  a  constitution,  and  for  ft)unding  the  prosperity  of  the  French 
empire  on  sure  principles,  and  on  the  distinction  and  regular  consti- 
tution of  all  the  powers.  These  latter,  gentlemen,  have  thought  that 
the  first  chapter  of  the  constitution  ought  to  contain  a  declaration  of 
the  rights  of  man,  of  those  imprescriptible  rights  for  the  maintenance  of 
which  society  was  established. 

"  The  demand  of  this  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man,  so  constantly 
misconceived,  may  be  said  tt)  be  the  only  difference  that  exists  between 
the  instructions  which  desire  a  new  constitution,  and  those  which  demand 
only  the  re-establishment  of  that  which  they  regard  as  the  existing 
constitution. 

"  Both  the  one  and  the  other  have  alike  fixed  their  ideas  upon  the 
principles  of  monarchical  government,  upon  the  existence  of  the  power 
and  the  organization  of  the  Legislative  Body,  upon  the  necessity  of  the 
national  assent  to  taxes,  upon  the  organization  of  the  administrative 
bodies,  and  upon  the  rights  of  the  citizens. 

"  We  shall  advert,  gentlemen,  to  these  different  subjects,  and  submit 
to  you  on  each,  as  decision,  the  uniform  results,  and  as  questions,  the 
differing  or  contradictory  results  presented  by  such  of  your  instructions 
as  it  has  been  in  our  power  to  analyze  or  to  procure  the  substance  of. 

"  I.  The  monarchical  government,  the  inviolability  of  the  sacred  person 
of  the  King,  and  the  hereditary  descent  of  the  crown  from  male  to  male, 
are  alike  acknowledged  and  sanctioned  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
instructions,  and  are  not  called  in  question  by  any. 

"  2.  The  King  is  in  like  manner  acknowledged  as  the  depositary  of 
the  executive  power  in  all  its  plenitude. 

"  3.  The  responsibility  of  all  the  agents  of  authority  is  generally 
demanded. 

"4.  Some  of  the  instructions  assign  to  the  King  the  legislative  power, 
limited  by  the  constitutional  and  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom  ; 
others  admit  that  the  King,  in  the  interval  betw'een  one  session  of  the 
States-general  and  another,  can,  singlj%  make  laws  of  police  and  adminis- 
tration, which  shall  be  but  provisional,  and  for  which  they  require  free 
registration  in  the  sovereign  courts  ;  one  haillayn  has  even  retjuired  that 
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tlie  rej^istration  shall  not  take  i)lacu  without  thi;  consent  of  two-thirds 
of  the  inniiediate  connnissions  of  the  district  assemblies.  The  i;reater 
niunber  of  the  instructions  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  the  royal 
sanction  for  the  pronuilgatiou  of  the  laws. 

"  With  respect  to  tlie  legislative  power,  most  of  the  instructions 
recognize  it  as  residing  in  the  national  repi'esentation,  on  condition  of 
the  royal  sanction  ;  and  it  appears  that  this  ancient  maxim  of  the  capi- 
tularies, Lex  jit  consensu,  poptUi  et  constitntiove  regis,  is  almost  generally 
adoi)ted  by  your  constituents. 

"  As  to  the  organization  of  the  national  representation,  the  (juestions 
on  which  you  have  to  decide  relate  to  the  convocation,  or  to  the  dura- 
tion, or  to  the  composition  of  the  national  representation,  or  to  the  mode 
of  deliberation  pro^josed  to  it  by  your  constituents. 

"As  to  the  convocation,  some  have  declai'ed  that  the  States-general 
cannot  be  disst)lved  but  l)y  themselves;  others,  that  the  right  of  con- 
voking, proroguing,  and  dissolving  belongs  to  the  King,  on  the  sole 
condition,  in  case  of  dissolution,  that  he  shall  immediately  issue  a  fresh 
convocation. 

"  As  to  the  duration,  some  have  required  that  the  sessions  of  the 
States  shall  be  periodical,  and  insisted  that  the  periodical  recurrence 
should  not  depend  either  on  the  will  or  the  interest  of  the  depositaries 
of  authority  ;  others,  but  in  smaller  nundjer,  have  demanded  the  per- 
manence of  the  States-general,  so  that  the  separation  of  the  members 
should  not  involve  the  dissolution  of  the  States. 

"  The  system  of  periodical  sessions  has  given  rise  to  a  second  question  : 
Shall  there  or  shall  there  not  be  an  intermediate  commission  in  the 
intervals  between  the  sessions  ?  The  majority  of  yoiu-  constituents 
have  considered  the  establishment  of  an  intermediate  connnission  as  a 
dangei'ous  expedient. 

"  As  to  the  composition,  some  have  insisted  on  the  separation  of  the 
three  orders  ;  but  in  regard  to  this  point,  the  extension  of  the  powers 
which  several  representations  have  already  obtained,  leaves,  no  doubt,  a 
greater  latitude  for  the  solution  of  this  question. 

"  Some  baillagcs  have  demanded  the  junction  of  the  two  higher  orders 
in  one  and  the  same  chamber  ;  others,  the  suppression  of  the  clergy,  and 
the  division  of  its  members  between  the  other  two  orders  ;  others,  that 
the  representation  of  the  nobility  should  be  doulile  that  of  the  clergy, 
and  that  both  together  should  be  equal  to  that  of  the  commons. 

"  One  haiUagc,  in  demanding  the  j miction  of  the  two  higher  orders, 
has  demanded  the  establishment  of  a  third,  to  be  entitled  the  order  of 
the  farmers  {ordre  des  camimgncs).  It  has  likewise  been  ])roi)osed,  that 
any  person  holding  office,  employ,  or  place  at  Court,  shall  be  discpialitied 
to  be  a  deputy  to  the  States-general.  Lastly,  the  inviolability  of  the 
persons  of  the  deputies  is  recognized  by  the  greater  nund)er  t)f  the 
hill  liages  J  and  not  contested  by  any.  As  to  the  mode  of  deliberation, 
the  question  of  opinion  by  individuals  and  of  opinion  by  orders  is 
solved:  some  haillages  require  two-thirds  of  the  opinions  to  form  a 
resolution. 

"The  necessity  of  the  national  consent  to  taxes  is  generally  admitted 
by  yoiu-  constituents,  and  established  by  all  your  instructions  :  all 
limit  the  duration  of  a  tax  to  the  jieriod  which  you  shall  have  fixed, 
a  period  which  sliall  in  no  case  extend  further  than  from  one  con- 
vocation to  another;  and  this  imi)erative  clause  has  appeared  to  all  your 
constituents  the  surest  guarantee  of  the  perpetuity  of  your  National 
Assemlilies. 
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"  Loans  beiiii^  lint  an  indirect  tax,  they  have  deemed  it  rif^ht  that 
they  shonld  be  subjected  to  tlie  same  principles. 

"Some  baillmicA  have  excepted  from  imposts  for  a  term  such  as  shonld 
be  destined  for  the  licpiidation  of  the  national  debt,  and  have  expressed 
their  opinion  that  these  oni;ht  to  be  levied  until  its  entire  extincti(m. 

"As  to  the  administrative  bodies,  or  provincial  States,  all  the  instruc- 
tions demand  of  you  their  establishment,  and  most  of  them  leave  their 
orj^anization  to  your  wisdom. 

"  Lastly,  the  rii^hts  of  the  citizens,  liberty,  property,  are  claimed  with 
enertjy  by  the  whole  French  nation.  It  claims  for  each  of  its  members 
the  invit)lability  of  jirivate  property,  as  it  claims  for  itself  the  inviola- 
bility of  the  public  property  ;  it  claims  in  all  its  extent  individual  liberty, 
as  it  has  just  establislied  for  ever  the  national  liberty;  it  claims  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  or  the  free  communication  of  thought  ;  it  inveighs 
with  indignation  against  lettres  de  cachet  which  dispose  in  an  arbitrary 
manner  of  persons,  and  against  the  violation  of  the  secrecy  of  the  post, 
one  of  the  most  absurd  and  most  infamous  inventions  of  despotism. 

"Amidst  this  concurrence  of  claims,  we  have  remarked,  gentlemen, 
some  particular  modifications  relative  to  lettres  de  cachet  and  the  liberty 
of  the  press.  You  will  weigh  them  in  your  wisdom  ;  you  will  no  doubt 
cheer  up  that  sentiment  of  French  honour,  which  in  its  horror  of  dis- 
grace has  sometimes  misconceived  justice,  and  which  will  no  doubt  be 
as  eager  to  submit  to  the  law  when  it  shall  command  the  strong,  as  it 
was  to  withdraw  itself  from  its  control  when  it  pressed  only  upon  the 
weak  ;  you  will  calm  the  uneasiness  of  religion,  so  frequently  assailed  by 
libels  in  the  time  of  the  prohibitory  system  ;  and  the  clergy,  recollecting 
that  licentiousness  was  long  the  companion  of  slavery,  will  itself  acknow- 
ledge that  the  first  and  the  natural  eftect  of  liberty  is  the  return  of  order, 
of  decency,  and  of  respect  for  the  objects  of  the  public  veneration. 

"  Such,  gentlemen,  is  the  account  which  your  committee  has  conceived 
itself  bound  to  render  of  that  part  of  your  instructions  which  treats  of 
the  constitution.  You  will  there  find,  no  doubt,  all  the  foundation- 
stones  of  the  edifice  which  you  are  charged  to  raise  to  its  full  height  ; 
but  you  will  perhaps  miss  in  them  that  order,  that  unity  of  political 
combination  without  which  the  social  system  will  always  exhibit  rumie- 
rous  defects  :  the  powers  are  there  indicated,  but  they  are  not  yet  dis- 
tinguished by  the  necessary  precision  ;  the  organization  of  the  national 
representation  is  not  sufficiently  established,  the  principles  of  eligibility 
are  not  laid  in  them  :  it  is  from  your  labours  that  those  results  are  to 
spring.  The  nation  liiis  insisted  on  being  free,  and  it  is  you  whom  it  has 
charged  with  its  enfranchisement  :  the  genius  of  France  has  hurried,  as 
it  were,  the  march  of  the  public  mind.  It  has  accumulated  for  you  in  a 
few  hours  the  experience  which  could  scarcely  be  expected  from  many 
centuries.  You  have  it  in  your  power,  gentlemen,  to  give  a  constitution 
to  France  :  the  King  and  the  people  demand  one  :  both  the  one  and  the 
other  have  deserved  it. 

'■'■Result  of  the  Anahjsis  of  the  histruclions. 
"avowed  principles. 

"Art.  I.  The  French  government  is  a  monarchical  government. 

"  2.  The  person  of  the  King  is  inviolable  and  sacred. 

"  3.  His  crown  is  hereditary  from  male  to  male. 

"  4,  The  King  is  the  depositary  of  the  executive  power. 
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"  5.  The  aijents  of  aiithority  are  responsible. 

"6.  The  royal  sanction  is  necessary  for  the  promuli^ation  of  the  laws. 
"  7.  The  nation  makes  laws  with  the  royal  sanction. 
"  8.  The  national  consent  is  necessary  for  loans  and  taxes. 
"  9.  Taxes  can  be  «granted  only  for  the  period  fn)ni  one  convocation 
of  the  States-f^eneral  to  another. 
"  10.  Property  shall  he  sacred. 
"11.  Individual  liberty  shall  be  sacred. 

"  Questions  on  which  the  wliole  of  the  Inslructions  have  not  explained  them- 
selves in  a  uniform  manner. 

"Art.  I.  Does  the  King  possess  the  legislative  power,  limited  by  the 
constitutional  laws  of  the  kingdom  ? 

"  2.  Can  the  King,  singly,  make  provisional  laws  of  police  and  adminis- 
tration in  the  interval  between  the  holding  of  the  States-general  ? 

"  3.  Shall  these  laws  be  subject  to  free  registration  in  the  sovereign 
courts  ? 

"  4.  Can  the  States-general  be  dissolved  only  by  themselves  ? 

"  5.  Has  the  King  alone  the  power  to  convoke,  proi'ogue,  and  dissolve 
the  States-general  ? 

"6.  In  case  of  dissolution,  is  not  the  King  obliged  innnediately  to 
issue  a  new  convocation  ? 

"  7.  Shall  the  States-general  be  permanent  or  periodical  ? 

"  8.  If  they  are  periodical,  shall  there  or  shall  there  not  be  an  inter- 
mediate commission  Y 

"  9.  Shall  the  two  first  orders  meet  together  in  one  and  the  same 
chamber  Y 

"  10.  Shall  the  two  chambers  be  formed  without  distinction  of  orders? 

"11.  Sliall  the  members  of  the  order  of  the  clergy  be  divided  between 
the  other  two  orders  ? 

"  12.  Shall  the  representation  of  the  clergy,  nobility,  and  commons 
be  in  the  proportion  of  one,  two,  and  three  ? 

"  1 3.  Shall  there  be  established  a  third  order  with  the  title  of  order  of 
the  farmers  ? 

"  14.  Can  persons  holding  ofhces,  employments,  or  places  at  Court  be 
elected  deputies  to  the  States-general  P 

"  i'5.  Shall  two-thirds  of  the  votes  be  necessary  in  order  to  form  a 
resolution  Y 

"  16.  Shall  taxes  having  for  their  object  the  licjuidation  of  the  national 
debt  be  levied  till  its  entire  extinction  ? 

"  17.  Shall  Icttren  de  cachet  be  abolished  or  modified  ? 

"  18.  Shall  the  liberty  of  the  press  be  indefinite  or  luoditied?" 


H. 

[Piuje  54.] 
The  Storming  of  the  Bastille. 

"All  morning,  since  nine,  there  has  been  a  cry  everywhere:  'To  the 
Bastille  !  '  Jlepeated  '  deputations  of  citizens  '  have  been  here  passionate 
for  arms,  whom  de  Launay  has  got  dismissed  by  soft  speeches  through 
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port-lioles.  Towunls  noon,  Elector  Thuriot  do  la  Rosière  ^ains  admit- 
tance :  finds  de  Launay  iiidisj)osed  for  surrender — nay,  disposed  for 
blowing'  up  the  place  rather.  Thuriot  mounts  with  him  to  the  battle- 
ments :  heaps  of  paving-stones,  old  iron  and  missiles  lie  piled:  cannon 
all  duly  le\'elled  !  in  every  embrasure  a  cannon, — oidy  drawn  back  a 
little  !  But  outwards,  behold,  ()  Tluu'iot,  how  the  multitude  flows  on, 
wellini;  through  every  street  ;  tocsin  furiously  pealing,  all  drums  beating 
the  gc'nn-ale  :  the  suburb  Sainte-Antoine  rolling  hitherwaril  wholly,  as 
one  man  !  Such  vision  (spectral  yet  real)  thou,  O  Tluu-iot,  as  from  thy 
Moxmt  of  Vision,  beholdest  in  this  moment:  prophetic  of  other  pliantas- 
magories,  and  loud-gibbering  spectral  realities  wliich  thou  yet  beholdest 
not,  but  slialt  !  '  Que  voulez-vous  ?  '  said  de  Launay,  turning  pale  at 
the  sight,  \vith  an  air  of  reproach,  almost  of  menace.  'Monsieur,' 
said  Thuriot,  rising  into  the  moral-sublime,  '  what  mean  you  ?  Con- 
sider if  I  could  not  precipitate  both  of  us  from  this  height,' — say  only 
a  hundred  feet,  exclusive  of  the  walled  ditch  !  Whereupon  de  Launay 
fell  silent. 

"  Wo  to  thee,  de  Launay,  in  such  an  hour,  if  thou  canst  not,  taking  some 
one  firm  decision,  rule  circumstances  !  Soft  speeches  wall  not  serve  ;  hard 
grape-shot  is  questionable  ;  but  hovering  between  the  two  is  «n-question- 
able.  Ever  wilder  swells  the  tide  of  men  ;  their  infinite  hum  waxing 
ever  louder,  into  imprecations,  perhaps  into  crackle  of  stray  musketry — 
which  latter,  on  walls  nine  feet  thick,  cannot  do  execution.  The  outer 
drawbridge  has  been  lowered  for  Thuriot  ;  new  deputation  of  citizens  (it 
is  the  third,  and  noisiest  of  all)  penetrates  that  way  into  the  outer 
court  :  soft  speeches  producing  no  clearance  of  these,  de  Launay  gives 
fire  ;  pulls  up  his  drawbridge.  A  slight  sputter — which  has  kindled  the 
too  combustible  chaos  ;  made  it  a  roaring  fire-chaos  !  Bursts  forth 
insurrection,  at  sight  of  its  own  blood  (for  there  were  deaths  by  that 
sputter  of  fire),  into  endless  rolling  explosion  of  musketry,  distraction, 
execration  ;— and  overhead,  from  the  fortress,  let  one  great  gun,  with 
its  grape-shot,  go  booming,  to  show  what  we  cotild  do.  The  Bastille  is 
besieged  ! 

"  On,  then,  all  Frenchmen  that  have  hearts  in  their  bodies  !  Roar 
with  all  your  throats  of  cartilage  and  metal,  ye  sons  of  lil)erty  ;  stir 
spasmodically  whatsoever  of  utmost  faculty  is  in  you,  soul,  body,  or 
spirit  ;  for  it  is  the  hour  !  Smite,  thou  Louis  Tournay,  cartwright  of 
the  Marais,  old  soldier  of  the  Regiment  Dauphiné  ;  smite  at  that  outer 
drawbridge  chain,  though  the  fiery  hail  whistles  round  thee  !  Never 
over  nave  or  felloe  did  thy  axe  strike  such  a  stroke.  Down  with  it, 
man  ;  down  with  it  to  Orcus  :  let  the  whole  accursed  edifice  sink  thither, 
and  tyranny  be  swallowed  up  for  ever  !  Mounted  some  say  on  the 
roof  of  the  guard  room,  some  'on  bayonets  stuck  into  joints  of  the 
wall,'  Louis  Tournay  smites,  brave  Aubin  Bonnemère  (also  an  old 
soldier)  seconding  him  :  the  chain  yields,  breaks  ;  the  huge  drawbridge 
slams  down,  thundering  (avec  fracas).  Glorious:  and  yet,  alas,  it  "is 
still  but  the  outworks.  The  eight  grim  towers  with  their  Invalides' 
musketry,  their  paving  stones  and  cannon-mouths,  still  soar  aloft 
intact  ; — ditch  yawning  impassable,  stone-faced  ;  the  inner  drawbridge 
with  its  hack  towards  us  :  the  Bastille  is  still  to  take  !  " — Curlijlc^s  French 
Revolution. 
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[Page  79.] 
The  Royal  Sanction. 

I  am  far  from  ceiisuriiii^  the  obstinacy  of  Mounior,  for  nothin<^  is  more 
respectable  than  conviction  ;  but  it  is  a  curious  fact  to  ascertain.  Here 
follows  a  passage  <m  this  subject,  extracted  from  liis  Report  to  his  Con- 
stituents:— "Several  deputies,"  says  he,  "resolved  to  obtain  from  me  the 
sacrifice  of  this  principle  (the  royal  sanction),  or  by  sacrificing  it  them- 
selves, to  induce  me,  out  of  gratitude,  to  grant  them  some  compensation. 
They  took  me  to  the  house  of  a  zealous  partisan  of  liberty,  who  desired 
a  coalition  between  them  and  me,  in  order  that  liberty  might  meet  with 
fewer  obstacles,  and  who  wished  merely  to  be  present  at  our  conferences, 
without  taking  any  part  in  the  decision.  With  a  view  to  try  to  convince 
them,  or  to  enlighten  myself,  I  assented  to  these  conferences.  They  de- 
claimed strongly  against  the  alleged  inconveniences  of  the  unlimited 
right  which  the  King  would  possess  to  set  aside  the  new  law  ;  and  I 
was  assured  that  if  this  right  were  to  be  recognized  by  the  Assembly, 
there  would  be  a  civil  war.  These  conferences,  twice  renewed,  were 
imsuccessful  ;  they  were  recommenced  at  the  house  of  an  American, 
known  for  his  abilities  and  his  virtues,  who  had  both  the  experience  and 
the  theory  of  the  institutions  proper  for  maintaining  liberty.  He  gave 
an  opinion  in  favour  of  my  principles.  When  they  foiind  that  all  their 
efforts  to  make  me  give  up  my  opinion  were  useless,  they  at  length 
declared  that  they  attached  but  little  importance  to  the  question  of  the 
royal  sanction,  though  they  had  represented  it  a  few  days  before  as  a 
subject  for  civil  war;  they  offered  to  vote  for  the  unlimited  sanction, 
and  to  vote  also  for  two  chambers,  but  upon  condition  that  I  would  not 
insist,  in  behalf  of  the  King,  on  the  right  of  dissolving  the  Chamber  of 
Representatives;  that  I  would  claim  only  a  suspensive  veto  for  the  first 
chamber;  and  that  I  would  not  oppose  a  fundamental  law  for  convok- 
ing national  conventions  at  fixed  epochs,  or  on  the  requisition  of  the 
Assemltly  of  the  representatives,  or  on  that  of  the  provinces,  for  the 
pui-pose  of  revising  the  constitution,  and  making  such  changes  in  it  as 
should  be  deemed  necessary.  By  iiatiomd  conventions  they  meant  As- 
semblies to  which  should  be  transferred  all  the  rights  of  tlie  nation, 
which  should  combine  all  the  powers,  and  would  consecjuently  have 
annihilated  by  their  mere  presence  the  authority  of  the  sovereign 
and  of  the  ordinary  Legislatiu'e  ;  which  should  have  the  power  to 
dispose  arbiti'arily  of  all  sorts  of  authorities,  to  overtln-ow  the  consti- 
tution at  their  pleasure,  and  to  re-establish  despotism  or  anarchy. 
Lastly,  they  desired  in  some  measure  to  leave  to  a  single  Assembly, 
wliich  was  to  be  called  the  National  Convention,  the  supreme  dictator- 
ship, and  to  expose  the  nation  to  a  periodical  recuiTonce  of  factions  and 
tunuilt. 

"I  expressed  my  surprise  that  they  sliould  wisli  to  engage  me  in  a 
negotiation  concerning  the  interests  of  the  kingdom,  as  if  we  were  its 
a])solute  masters.  I  observed  that  in  leaving  only  the  suspensive  veto 
to  a  first  chamber,  if  it  were  composed  of  eligible  membei-s,  it  would  be 
f(mnd  difticult  to  form  it  of  persons  worthy  of  the  public  confidence;  in 
this  case  all  the  citizens  would  ])refer  being  elected  representatives  ;  and 
that  the  chamber,  being  the  judge  of  State  oUences,  ought  to  possess  a 
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very  fjroat  dignity,  and  consoqueiitly  that  its  authority  ou^lit  not  to  be 
less  than  that  of  the  other  chamber.  Lastly,  I  added,  that  when  T 
believed  a  princii)le  to  be  true,  I  felt  bound  to  defend  it,  and  that  1 
could  not  barter  it  away,  since  truth  belonged  to  all  citizens." 


J. 

[Pafjc  84.] 
Mirabeau  in  the  Assembly. 

The  particulars  of  Mirabeau's  conduct  towards  all  the  parties  are  not 
yet  thorougldy  known,  but  they  are  soon  likely  to  be.  I  have  obtained 
positive  information  from  the  very  persons  who  intend  to  publish  them  ; 
I  have  had  in  my  hands  several  important  documents,  and  especially  the 
paper  written  in  the  form  of  a  profession  of  faith  which  constituted  his 
secret  treaty  with  the  Court.  I  am  not  allowed  to  give  to  the  public 
any  of  these  docinaents,  or  to  mention  the  names  of  the  holders.  I  can 
only  affirm  what  the  future  will  sufficiently  demonstrate  when  all  these 
papers  shall  have  been  published.  What  I  am  enabled  to  assert  with 
sincerity  is,  that  Mirabeau  never  had  any  hand  in  the  svipptjsed  plots  of 
the  Due  d'Orleans.  Mirabeau  left  Provence  with  a  single  object,  that 
of  combating  arbitrarj^  power,  by  which  he  had  suffered,  and  which  his 
reason  as  well  as  his  sentiments  taught  him  to  consider  as  detestable. 
On  his  arrival  in  Paris  he  frequented  the  house  of  a  banker,  at  that 
time  well  known,  and  a  man  of  great  merit.  The  company  there  con- 
versed much  on  politics,  finances,  and  political  economy.  There  he 
picked  up  a  good  deal  of  information  on  those  matters,  and  he  connected 
himself  with  what  was  called  the  exiled  Genevese  colony,  of  which 
Clavii'res,  afterwards  minister  of  the  finances,  was  a  member.  Mirabeau 
however,  formed  no  intimate  connection.  In  his  manners  there  was  a 
great  familiarity,  which  originated  in  a  feeling  of  his  strength — a  feeling 
that  he  frequently  carried  to  imprudence.  Owing  to  this  familiarity  he 
accosted  everybody,  and  seemed  to  be  on  the  best  terms  witli  all  whom 
he  addressed.  Hence  it  was  that  he  was  frequently  supposed  to  be  the 
friend  and  accomplice  of  many  persons  with  whom  he  had  no  common 
interest.  I  have  said,  and  I  repeat  it,  he  had  no  party.  The  aristocracy 
could  not  think  of  Mirabeau  ;  the  party  of  Necker  and  Mounier  could 
not  comprehend  him  ;  the  Due  d'Orleans  alone  appeared  to  unite  with 
him.  He  was  believed  to  do  so,  because  Mirabeau  treated  the  Duke  in 
a  familiar  manner,  and  both  being  supposed  to  possess  great  ambition, 
the  one  as  prince,  the  other  as  tribune,  it  appeared  but  natural  that  they 
should  be  connected.  Mirabeau's  distress  and  the  wealth  of  the  Due 
d'Orleans  seemed  also  to  be  a  reciprocal  motive  of  alliance.  Neverthe- 
less Mirabeau  remained  poor  till  his  connection  with  the  Court.  He 
then  watched  all  the  parties,  strove  to  make  them  explain  themselves, 
and  was  too  sensible  of  his  own  importance  to  pledge  himself  lightly. 
Once  only  there  was  a  commencement  of  intercourse  between  him  and 
one  of  the  supposed  agents  of  the  Due  d'Orleans.  By  this  reputed 
agent  he  was  invited  to  dinner,  and  he,  who  was  never  afraid  to  venture 
himself,  accepted  the  invitation  more  fnmi  curiosity  than  any  other 
motive.  Before  he  went  he  connnunicated  the  circumstance  to  his 
intimate  confidant,  and  seemed 'much  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  this 
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iiiterviovv,  which  lud  liim  to  hope  for  important  revelations.  The  dinner 
took  place,  and  Mirabeau,  on  his  retiu-n,  related  what  had  passed  : 
there  had  been  only  some  va^ue  conversation  concerninir  the  Due 
d'Orleans,  the  esteem  in  wliich  he  held  the  talents  of  Mirabeau,  and  the 
fitness  which  he  supposed  him  to  possess  for  irovernino-  a  State.  This 
interview,  tlierefore,  was  absolutelj'  insij^nificant,  and  it  seems  to  indicate 
at  most  a  disi)osition  to  make  Mirabeau  a  minister.  Accordinglj^  he  did 
not  fail  to  observe  to  liis  friend,  with  his  usual  ^^aiety,  "  I  am  quite  sure 
to  be  minister,  since  both  the  Kiny  and  the  Due  d'Orleans  are  equally 
desirous  to  appoint  me."  This  was  but  a  joke  :  Mii-abeau  himself  never 
put  any  faith  in  the  projects  of  the  Duke.  I  shall  explain  some  other 
particulars  in  a  succeedinif  noto. 


K. 

[Pcuje  88.] 
Letter  op  d'Estaing  to  the  Queen. 

The  letter  of  Comte  d'Estaing  to  the  Queen  is  a  curious  document, 
which  must  ever  continue  to  be  consulted  relative  to  the  events  of  the 
5th  and  6th  of  October.  This  brave  officer,  full  of  loyalty  and  inde- 
pendence (two  qualities  which  appear  contradictory,  but  which  ai'e 
frequently  found  combined  in  seamen),  had  I'etained  the  habit  of  saying 
all  he  thought  to  the  princes  to  whom  he  was  attached.  His  testimony 
cannot  be  called  in  qiiestion,  when  in  a  confidential  letter  to  the  Queen 
he  lays  open  the  intrigues  which  he  has  discovered,  and  which  have 
alarmed  him.  It  will  be  seen  whether  the  Court  was  actvially  without 
plan  at  that  period  : — 

"It  is  necessary — my  duty  and  my  loyalty  require  it — that  I  should 
lay  at  the  feet  of  the  Queen  the  account  of  the  visit  which  I  have  paid 
to  Paris.  I  am  praised  for  sleeping  soundlj^  the  night  before  an  assault 
or  a  naval  engagement.  I  venture  to  assert  that  I  am  not  timorous  in 
civil  matters.  Brought  up  about  the  person  of  the  Daupliin  who  dis- 
tinguished me,  accustomed  from  my  childhood  to  speak  the  truth  at 
Versailles,  a  soldier  and  a  seaman  accjuainted  with  forms,  I  respect 
without  permitting  them  to  affect  either  mjf  frankness  or  my  firmness. 

"Well,  then,  I  must  confess  to  your  Majesty  that  I  did  not  close  my 
eyes  all  night.  I  was  told  in  good  society,  in  good  company — and 
gracious  Heaven  !  what  would  be  the  consequence  if  this  were  to  be 
circulated  among  the  people  ? — I  was  repeatedly  told  that  signatures 
were  being  collected  among  the  clergy  and  the  nobility.  Some  assert 
that  this  is  done  with  the  approbation  of  the  King,  others  believe  that 
it  is  without  his  knowledge.  It  is  atHrmed  that  a  plan  is  formed,  that 
it  is  liy  Champagne  or  Verdun  that  the  King  is  to  retire  or  to  be  carried 
oft";  that  he  is  going  to  Metz.  M.  de  Bouille  is  named,  and  by  whom  ? 
By  M.  de  Lafayette,  who  told  me  so  in  a  whisper  at  dinner  at  M. 
Jauge's.  I  trembled  lest  a  single  dimiestic  shoidd  overhear  him.  I 
observed  to  him  tliat  a  word  from  his  lips  might  become  the  signal  of 
death.  He  replied,  that  at  Metz,  as  everywhere  else,  the  patriots  were 
tlie  stronger  party,  and  that  it  was  better  that  one  should  die  for  the 
welfare  of  all. 

"The  Baron  de  Breteuil,  who  delays  his  departure,  conducts  the  plan. 
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Motley  is  taken  vip  at  usurious  interest,  and  promises  are  made  to  furnish 
a  million  and  a  half  per  month.  The  Comte  de  Mercy  is  unfortunately 
mentioned  as  actiui^  in  concert.  Such  are  the  rumours  ;  if  they  spread 
to  the  people,  their  eli'ects  are  incalculable  :  they  are  still  but  whispered 
about.  Upriijht  minds  have  api)eared  to  me  to  be  alarmed  for  the  con- 
se(|uences:  the  mere  doubt  of  the  reality  is  liable  to  produce  tei-ri])le 
results.  I  have  been  to  the  Spanish  and)assador's — and  most  certainly 
I  shall  not  conceal  it  from  the  Queen—  there  my  apprehensions  were 
a^Ci^ravated.  M.  Fernand  Nvniez  ccmversed  with  me  on  the  subject  of 
these  false  reports,  and  how  horrible  it  was  to  supj)ose  an  impossilde 
plan,  which  would  produce  the  most  disastrous  and  the  most  humiliating^ 
of  civil  wars;  which  would  cause  the  partition  or  the  total  ruin  of  the 
monarchy,  that  nuist  fall  a  prey  to  domestic  raj^e  and  foreign  ambition  ; 
and  which  would  brin»,'  irreparable  calamities  on  the  persons  most  dear 
to  Fi'ance.  After  speakin»;  of  the  Court  wanderintj,  pursued,  and  de- 
ceived by  those  who  have  not  supported  it  when  they  could,  who  now 
wish  to  involve  it  in  their  fall  .  .  .  afflicted  by  a  j^eneral  bankruptcy, 
then  become  indispensable,  and  most  frii^ditful  ...  I  observed  that  at 
least  there  would  be  no  other  mischief  than  what  this  false  report  woidd 
produce  if  it  were  to  si)read,  because  it  was  an  idea  without  any  founda- 
tion. The  Spanish  ambassador  cast  down  his  eyes  at  this  last  expres- 
sion. I  became  uroent  :  he  then  admitted  that  a  person  of  distinction 
and  veracity  had  told  him  that  he  had  been  solicited  to  sign  an  associa- 
tion. He  refused  to  name  him  ;  but  either  from  inattention,  or  for  the 
good  of  the  cause,  he  luckily  did  not  require  my  word  of  honour,  which 
I  must  have  kept.  I  have  not  promised  not  to  divulge  this  circum- 
stance to  any  one.  It  fills  me  with  such  terror  as  I  have  never  yet 
known.  It  is  not  for  myself  that  I  feel  it.  I  implore  the  Queen  to 
calculate  in  her  wisdom  all  that  might  result  from  one  false  step  ;  the 
first  costs  dear  enough.  I  have  seen  the  kind  heart  of  the  Queen 
bestow  tears  on  the  fate  of  immolated  victims  :  now  it  would  be  streams 
of  blood  spilt  to  no  purpose  that  she  would  have  to  regret.  A  mere 
indecision  may  be  without  remedy.  It  is  only  by  breasting  the  torrent, 
not  by  humouring  it,  that  one  can  succeed  in  partly  directing  it. 
Nothing  is  lost.  The  Queen  can  conquer  his  kingdom  for  the  King. 
Nature  has  lavished  upon  her  the  means  of  doing  it  ;  they  alone  are 
practicable.  She  may  imitate  her  august  mother:  if  not,  I  am  silent. 
...  I  implore  your  Majesty  to  grant  me  an  audience  some  day  this 
week." 


L. 

IPacje  92.] 

Robespierre. 

The  following  sketch  of  Robespierre,  who  from  the  period  of  the  ban- 
quet of  the  2nd  of  October  began  to  make  his  influence  felt  in  the  revo- 
lutionary clubs,  is  derived  from  the  Buxirapliie  Modinm-: — "Maximilien 
Isidore  Robespierre  was  born  at  Arras,  in  17^9.  His  father,  a  barrister 
in  the  superior  council  of  Artois,  having  ruined  himself  by  his  prodigality, 
left  France  long  before  the  Revolution,  established  a  school  for  the  French 
at  Cologne,  and  went  to  England,  and  thence  to  America,  where  he 
suffered  his  friends  to  remain  ignorant  of  his  existence.     His  mother, 
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whose  name  was  Maria  Joseplia  Carreau,  was  the  clau<rhter  of  a  brewer  : 
slie  soon  died,  leavinij  lier  son,  then  nine  years  of  aj^e,  and  a  brother,  who 
sluired  liis  fate.  Tlie  Bisliop  of  Arras  contributed  to  send  Robespierre 
to  the  collei^e  of  Louis  le  (îrand,  where  he  <(ot  him  admitted  on  the 
foundation.  One  of  tlie  professors  there,  an  admirer  of  the  heroes  of 
R<mie,  contributed  j^reatly  to  develop  tlie  love  of  republicanism  in  him  ; 
he  surnamed  him  the  Roman,  and  continually  praised  liis  vaunted  love 
of  independence  and  ecpiality.  Assiduous  and  dili<i;ent,  he  went  through 
his  studies  with  considerable  credit,  and  i^ave  promise  of  talent  tliat  he 
never  realized.  In  1775,  wlien  Louis  XVI.  made  his  entry  into  Paris, 
he  was  chosen  by  his  fellow-students  to  present  to  that  Prince  the 
homage  of  their  gratitude.  The  political  troubles  of  1788  heated  his 
brain;  he  was  soon  remarked  in  the  revolutionary  meetings  in  1789; 
and  the  tiers-état  of  the  province  of  Artois  appointed  him  one  of  their 
deputies  to  the  States-general.  On  his  arrival  at  the  Assembly  he 
obtained  very  little  influence  there  ;  however,  though  the  want  of  elo- 
(|uence  did  not  permit  him  to  vie  with  the  orators  who  then  shone  in 
the  tril)une,  he  began  to  acquii-e  great  power  over  the  populace.  For 
some  time  he  paid  court  to  Mirabeau,  who  despised  him  ;  yet  he  accom- 
panied him  so  assiduously  in  the  streets  and  public  scjuares  that  he 
was  at  last  surnamed  Mirabeau's  ape.  In  1790  he  continued  to  gain 
power  over  the  rabble,  and  fretiuently  spoke  in  the  Assembly.  On 
the  King's  departure  for  Varennes  he  was  disconcerted  ;  but  as  soon  as 
that  Prince  had  been  arrested,  liis  hopes  of  turning  the  monarchy 
increased,  and  he  laboured  hard  to  bring  on  the  insurrections  which 
took  place  in  the  Champ  de  Mars.  He  had  been  for  some  time  con- 
nected with  Marat  and  Danton,  and  by  their  help  he  exercised  great 
authority  over  the  Jacobins,  and  through  them,  over  the  capital.  He 
was  in  consequence  denounced  by  the  Girondists,  who  accused  him  of 
aspiring  to  the  dictatorship.  He  was  one  of  the  most  strenuous 
advocates  for  the  King's  trial,  and  voted  for  his  execution.  After  over- 
tin-owing  the  party  of  the  Gironde,  he  turned  against  his  old  allies,  the 
Dantonists,  whom  he  brought,  together  witli  their  chief  leaders,  to  the 
scafi'old,  from  which  time  till  his  fall  he  reigned  without  rivals.  He 
restored  the  worship  of  the  Supreme  Being,  which  the  atheist  faction  of 
the  Hebertists  had  succeeded  in  abolishing.  After  ruling  France  for 
some  months  with  a  rod  of  iron,  he  was  arrested,  together  with  his 
pai-tisans,  by  the  Convention,  in  consequence  of  having  excited  the  fear 
and  distrust  of  some  of  his  colleagues  (Billaud- Varennes  among  the 
number).  At  the  moment  when  he  saw  that  he  was  going  to  be  seized, 
he  tried  to  destroy  himself  with  a  ])istol  shot,  but  he  only  sliattered  liis 
under  jaw.  He  was  immediately  led  into  the  loliby  of  the  meeting-hall, 
then  shut  up  in  the  Conciergerie,  and  executed  on  the  28th  of  July 
1794.  As  he  was  proceeding  to  execution,  the  prisoners  obstructing 
the  passage,  the  gaoler  cried  out,  '  Make  way  !  make  way  !  I  say,  for 
the  incoiTuptible  man  !  '  for  Robespierre  was  always  vaunting  his  disin- 
terestedness. He  was  cari'ied  in  a  cart,  placed  between  Henriot  and 
Couthon.  Thc!  sliops,  the  windows,  the  roofs,  were  tilled  with  spectators 
as  he  passed  along,  and  cries  of  joy  accompanied  him  all  the  way.  His 
head  was  wra])]>ed  uj)  in  a  bloody  cloth,  which  supported  his  under  jaw, 
so  that  his  pale  and  livid  countenance  was  but  half  seen.  The  horse- 
men who  escorted  him  showed  him  to  the  si)ectators  with  the  point  of 
their  sabres.  The  mob  stoi)])ed  him  before  the  hcmse  where  he  had 
lived  ;  sf)me  women  danced  before  the  cart  ;  and  one  of  them  cried  out, 
'  Descend  to  hell,  with  the  curses  of  all  wives  and  of  all  mothers  !  '     The 
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exocutit)iior,  when  about  to  put  him  to  death,  roughly  toro  tlio  drussinj^ 
ort'  his  M'ound  ;  \\\wn  which  lie  uttered  a  horrible  cry;  his  under  jaw 
separated  frtmi  the  other;  the  blood  spouted  out;  and  his  head  pre- 
sented a  most  hideous  spectacle.  He  died  at  the  a<^e  of  thirty-tive. 
The  followin<^  epitaph  was  written  for  him:  '  Passenj^er,  lament  not  his 
fate,  for  were  he  livini^,  thou  wouldst  l)e  dead.'  Jl()l)espierre  had  not 
anj''  of  those  accomplislnnents  or  brilliant  advantages  whicli  seem  to 
connaand  success.  He  was  hard  and  dry,  without  imagination  and 
without  courage;  neither  could  his  feeble  constitution,  his  glocmiy 
countenance,  his  weak  sight,  and  almost  inaudible  voice,  prepossess  ov 
seduce  the  nudtitude  ;  and  although  in  public  speaking  he  had  by  long 
habit  attained  some  degree  of  facility,  he  could  never  contend  with  the 
principal  orators  of  the  Convention  ;  but  Nature  seemed  to  supply  all 
the  resources  that  she  denied  him  by  granting  him  the  art  of  prohting 
at  the  same  time  by  the  talents  of  others,  and  by  the  faults  which  they 
might  commit.  Strong  in  liis  integrity  in  pecuniaiy  matters,  he  always 
took  care  to  open  the  path  of  honours,  and  especially  of  riches,  to  his 
rivals,  that  he  might  be  furnished  with  additional  means  of  ruining 
them  when  they  became  obnoxious  to  him.  Of  all  the  men  whom  the 
Revolution  brought  into  notice,  none  has  left  a  Tiame  so  generally 
abhorred  as  Robespierre." 

In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Dxichesse  d'Abrantès  the  following  highly 
characteristic  anecdote  of  Robespierre  is  related  : — "  When  Madame  de 
Provence  (piitted  France,  the  Comtesse  Lamarliè-re  could  not  accompany 
her,  much  as  she  wished  to  do  so.  But  she  was  a  wife  and  a  mother, 
and  to  these  ties  she  was  obliged  to  sacrifice  the  sentiments  of  gratitude 
which  animated  her  heart.  She  remained  in  France  to  suffer  persecution 
and  misery.  She  saw  her  husband  arrested  at  the  head  of  the  troops  he 
commanded,  cast  into  a  dungeon,  and  conducted  to  the  scaffold.  She 
had  the  courage  to  implore  the  mercy  of  him  who  never  knew  mercy  : 
she  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  Robespierre.  Madame  Lamarlière  had 
then  the  look  of  a  young  woman  :  a  complexion  of  dazzling  brilliancy,  a 
profusion  of  fair  hair,  fine  eyes  and  teeth,  could  not  fail  to  render  her 
exceedingly  attractive.  Her  beauty  was  perhaps  rather  heightened  than 
diminished  by  despair,  when  she  thi-ew  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  dictator, 
and  with  a  faltering  voice  implored  the  pardon  of  the  husband  of  her 
child.  But  the  axe  was  in  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  and  amidst  a 
nuptial  festival  Robespierre  pronounced  the  sentence  which  made  a 
widow  and  an  orphan.  It  was  on  that  very  day  that  Robespierre  gave 
away  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  a  carpenter  named  Duplay,  in  whose 
house  he  lodged  in  the  Rue  St.  Honoré.  This  Duplay  was  president  of 
the  jury  on  the  Queen's  trial.  The  Comtesse  Lamarlière  arrived  before 
the  hour  fixed  for  the  marriage  ceremony,  and  she  was  obliged  to  wait 
in  the  dining-room,  where  the  table  was  laid  for  the  nuptial  feast.  Her 
feelings  may  easily  be  imagined  !  There  she  waited,  and  was  introduced 
to  the  carpenter's  wife.  After  she  was  gone,  Robespierre  merely  said, 
'  That  woman  is  very  pretty — verj^  pretty  indeed,'  accompanying  the 
observation  with  some  odious  remarks." 

We  subjoin  the  opinion  entertained  by  Lucien  Bonaparte,  himself  an 
ardent  apostle  of  liberty,  respecting  Robespierre  : — "  The  first  months  of 
1793  beheld  the  Jacobins  redouble  their  atrocities;  and  Robespierre, 
the  most  cruel  hypocrite,  and  greatest  coward  of  them  all,  o])tained 
unlimited  power.  Some  ardent  imaginatit)ns  have  not  hesitated  to 
celebrate  the  praises  of  that  man,  and  also  of  Couthon  and  St.  Just; 
they  have  even  dared  to   insinuate   that   Ro])espierre  was   a  patriotic 
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victim  iinmolated  by  various  conspirators  more  s^^i^^y  than  himself. 
They  liave  stated  tliat  lie  fell  because  he  Avoukl  not  proceed  in  the  path 
of  crime.  These  assertions  are  contradicted  by  facts.  The  revolutionary 
tribunal  was  never  more  active  than  durini^  the  last  months  of  the 
power  of  that  merciless  tribune.  Then  were  struck  with  hasty  blows 
all  tliose  whom  birth,  fortune,  or  talents  distin<ruished  from  the  crowd. 
In  the  month  of  A])ril,  Malesherbes,  one  of  the  inost  virtuous  of  men, 
was  draj^ged  to  the  scattbld  at  seventy-two  years  of  a^e,  in  the  same  cart 
with  his  sister,  his  son-in-law,  his  dau<;jhter,  his  «rrand-dau^hter,  and  the 
husband  of  that  yoiniij  woman  !  Robespierre  was  then  at  the  height  of 
his  power.  Because  he  afterwards  decimated  his  accomplices,  and  be- 
cause he  struck  at  Danton  and  his  partisans,  was  he  for  that  reason  to 
be  considered  more  excusable  !^  Blood  cannot  wash  away  blood  !  And 
for  his  festival  of  the  Supreme  Bcintr,  what  else  was  it  but  a  contempt 
for  the  reli<rion  of  all  Frenchmen,  and  a  denial  of  the  gospel  ?  Blood 
was  not  suthcient  for  the  incorruptible  !  He  desired  even  to  thrust  his 
sacrilegious  hands  into  the  very  depths  of  our  conscience." — Memoirs  of 
tlic  Prince  of  Oanino. 


M. 

[Pdije  92.] 

Petion. 

At  this  period  Petion  was  one  of  the  most  influential  men  of  the 
Revolution.  He  was  an  advocate  at  Chartres,  and  had  been  deputed  to 
the  States-general  by  the  tiers-état  of  the  bailiwick  in  that  city,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  a  thorough  zeal  for  the  revolutionary  party. 
Endowed  with  a  pleasing  address,  and  a  disposition  ever  enterprising 
although  weak  in  danger,  he  became,  in  spite  of  the  mediocrity  of  his 
talents,  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the  Revolution.  On  the  5th  of 
October  he  denounced  the  banquets  of  the  body-guards,  and  seconded 
the  designs  of  the  faction  of  Orleans,  to  which  he  was  then  entirely 
devoted.  On  the  8th  he  proposed  giving  to  the  King  the  title  of 
"  King  of  the  French  by  ccmsent  of  the  Nation,"  and  suppressing  the 
fornl  of  "by  the  gi-ace  of  God."  In  the  course  of  1790  he  supported 
the  revolutionary  party  with  considerable  zeal.  On  the  4th  of  December 
the  National  Assendily  elected  him  their  president.  In  June  following 
he  was  appointed  president  of  the  Criminal  Tribunal  of  Paris.  When 
the  Assembly  was  informed  of  the  departure  of  Louis  XVI.,  he  was  one 
of  the  three  conunissioners  appointed  to  go  to  Varennes  after  this  Prince. 
At  the  end  of  September  the  Due  d"Orleans  sent  him  to  England,  and 
on  his  return  he  obtained  the  situation  of  mayor,  of  which  he  took 
possession  on  the  i8th  of  November.  It  is  from  tliis  jieriod  that  his 
real  influence  may  be  dated,  as  well  as  the  outrages  with  which  he  did 
not  cease  to  overwhelm  the  King,  scmietimes  by  handbills,  and  some- 
times through  the  means  of  insurrections.  On  the  3rd  of  August  he 
formally  deniiinded  of  the  Assembly,  in  the  name  of  the  comnnine,  the 
dei)osition  of  Louis.  On  the  loth  he  took  care  to  be  conflned  at  home 
l)y  the  insurgents  under  his  orders,  at  the  very  time  that  his  adherents 
were  preparing  to  attack  the  palace.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Petion  was 
])rivy  to  the  massacres  of  September,  although  Prudhonnne  declares 
that  the  mayor,   the   ministers,   etc.,   were    agreed.      Being   appointed 
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deputy  of  Euro  ct  Loire  to  the  Convention,  he  was  the  lirst  president 
of  tliat  Asseud)ly,  wliicli,  at  its  first  meetini,'  on  the  2ist  of  Septem1)er 
1792,  decreed  tlie  aboHtion  of  royalty.  From  that  time  until  the  death 
of  Louis  XVL,  Petion  ascended  the  trilmne  almost  every  day,  to  urge 
the  monarch's  execution  ;  and  at  this  period  he  also  laboured  in  the 
interests  of  the  Due  d'Orleans,  to  whose  party  he  appeared  very  con- 
stantly attaclied.  In  November,  however,  a  hatred  which  was  in  the 
end  fatal  to  him  be^^in  to  break  out  between  Peticm  and  Robespierre, 
althou>,di  up  to  that  time  they  had  been  called  the  two  tin<;ers  of  the 
hand.  In  January  1793  ^^^  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  ;  and 
on  the  25th  of  March  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  first  committee 
of  public  safety,  and  of  i>;eneral  defence.  From  the  declarations  of 
(ieneral  Miaczinski,  who  had  asserted  that  Petion  was  concerned  in  the 
projects  of  Dumouriez,  occasion  was  taken— through  the  means  of 
Robespierre,  Danton,  and  that  party — to  form  a  committee  for  examin- 
ing into  his  conduct.  On  the  2nd  of  June  a  decree  of  accusation 
was  passed  against  Petion,  and  on  the  25th  of  July  he  was  outlawed 
because  he  had  succeeded  in  escaping  from  his  own  house.  In  1794  he 
w^as  found  dead  of  hunger,  or  assassinated,  and  half  devoured  by  beasts, 
in  a  field  in  the  department  of  Gironde.  Petion  is  said  to  have  had  an 
air  of  haughtiness,  a  fine  face,  and  an  affable  look. — B^om  the  Biographie 
Modi  me. 


N. 

[Page  96.] 

The  Marquis  de  Lafayette. 

History  cannot  bestow  too  much  space  on  the  justification  even  of 
individuals,  especially  in  a  Revolution  in  which  the  principal  parts  were 
extremely  nimierous.  M.  de  Lafayette  has  been  so  calumniated,  and  his 
character  is  nevertheless  so  pure,  so  consistent,  that  it  is  right  to  devote 
at  least  one  note  to  him.  His  conduct  during  the  5th  and  6th  of  October 
was  that  of  continual  self-devotion,  and  yet  it  has  been  represented  as 
criminal  by  men  who  owed  their  lives  to  it.  He  has  been  reproached,  in 
the  first  place,  with  the  very  violence  of  the  national  guard,  which  drew 
him  against  his  will  to  Versailles.  Nothing  can  be  more  unjust,  for 
though  you  may  with  firmness  control  soldiers  whom  you  have  long  led 
to  victory,  yet  citizens  recently  and  voluntarily  enrolled,  and  who  obey 
you  merely  from  the  enthusiasm  of  their  opinions,  are  irresistible  when 
these  opinions  get  the  better  of  them.  M.  de  Lafayette  struggled  against 
them  for  a  whole  day,  and  certainly  nobody  could  expect  more.  Besides, 
notliing  could  be  more  beneficial  than  his  departure  ;  for,  but  for  the 
national  guard,  the  palace  would  have  been  stormed,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  say  what  might  have  been  the  fate  of  the  royal  family  amidst  the 
popular  exasperation.  As  we  have  already  seen,  the  life-guards  would 
have  been  overpowered  but  for  the  national  guards.  The  presence  of  M. 
de  Lafayette  and  his  troops  at  Versailles  was  therefore  indispensable. 

Not  only  has  he  been  reproached  for  having  gone  thither,  but  he  has 
also  been  censured  for  having  gone  to  bed  when  there,  and  this  indulgence 
has  l>een  made  the  subject  of  the  mo.st  virulent  and  oft-repeated  attacks. 
The  truth  is  that  M.  de  Lafayette  remained  up  till  the  morning,  and  that 
he  passed  the  whole  night  in  sending  out  patrols,  and  restoring  order 
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and  tranquillity  ;  and  what  proves  how  judiciously  his  precautions  were 
taken  is,  that  none  of  the  posts  connuitted  to  his  care  was  attacked.  All 
appeared  (juiet,  and  he  did  what  any  one  else  would  have  done  in  his 
place  :  he  threw  himself  on  a  bed  to  get  a  little  rest,  which  he  so  much 
needed  after  struggling  for  twenty-four  hours  against  the  populace.  But 
that  rest  lasted  no  longer  than  half  an  hour.  He  was  stirring  at  the 
tirst  outcries,  and  in  time  to  save  the  life-guards  who  were  about  to  be 
massacred.  What,  then,  is  it  possible  to  reproach  him  with  ':" — not  having 
been  present  at  the  first  minute  Y  Jîut  this  might  have  happened  in  any 
other  case.  The  issuing  of  an  order  or  the  insj)ecting  of  a  post  might 
have  taken  him  away  for  half  an  hour  from  the  point  whei'e  the  rirst 
attack  was  to  take  place;  and  his  absence  at  the  first  moment  of  the 
action  was  the  most  inevitable  of  all  accidents.  But  did  he  arrive  in 
time  to  save  almost  all  the  victims,  to  preserve  the  palace  and  the  august 
personages  within  it  ?  Did  he  generously  involve  himself  in  the  greatest 
dangers  ?  This  is  what  cannot  be  denied,  and  what  procured  him  at  the 
time  universal  thanks.  There  was  then  but  one  voice  among  those  whom 
he  had  saved.  Madame  de  Staël,  who  cannot  be  suspected  of  partiality  in 
favour  of  M.  de  Lafayette,  relates  that  she  heard  the  life-guards  shouting 
^^  Lafayette  fur  cvtr!"  Mounier,  whose  testimony  is  ecpially  above  sus- 
picion, commends  his  55eal  ;  and  M.  de  Lally-ToUcndal  regrets  that  at 
this  crisis  he  had  not  been  invested  with  a  kind  of  dictatorship.  {See 
his  Report  to  his  Constituents.)  These  two  deputies  have  expressed 
themselves  so  strongly  against  the  5th  and  6th  of  October,  that  their 
evidence  may  be  received  with  perfect  confidence.  At  any  rate,  in  the 
first  moment  nobody  durst  deny  an  activity  that  was  universally  acknow- 
ledged. Subsequently  the  spirit  of  party,  feeling  the  danger  of  allowing 
any  virtues  to  a  constitutionalist,  denied  the  services  of  Lafayette,  and 
then  commenced  that  long  series  of  calumny  to  which  he  has  ever  since 
been  exposed. 


(). 

[Paye  97.] 
The  Mob  at  Vkhsailles. 

"  The  mob  crowded  in  the  marble  court,  and  wandering  on  the  outside 
of  the  palace,  began  to  express  again  their  designs  with  frightful  bowl- 
ings. '  To  Paris  !  to  Pai-is  !  '  were  the  first  cries.  Their  prey  was 
})romised  them,  and  then  fresh  cries  ordered  the  unfortunate  family  to 
appear  on  the  balcony.  The  Queen  showed  herself,  accompanied  by  her 
cliildren  ;  she  was  forced  by  threats  to  send  them  away.  I  mixed  in  the 
crowd,  and  l)eheld  for  the  first  time  that  unfortunate  Princess  ;  she  was 
dressed  in  white,  her  head  was  bare,  and  adorned  with  beautiful  fair  locks. 
Motionless,  and  in  a  modest  and  noble  attitude,  she  appeared  to  me  like 
a  victim  on  the  block.  The  enraged  populace  were  not  moved  at  the 
sight  of  woo  in  all  its  majesty.  Imprecations  increased,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate Princess  could  not  even  find  a  support  in  the  King,  for  his  presence 
only  augmented  the  fury  of  the  nniltitude.  At  last  prei)arations  for 
departure  did  more  towards  appeasing  them  than  promises  could  have 
done,  and  by  twelve  o'clock  the  frightful  procession  set  oil'.  1  hope  such 
a  scene  will  never  be  witnessed  again  !  I  have  often  asked  mystïlf  how 
the  metropolis  of  a  nation  so  celebrated   for  lubanity  and  elegance  of 
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manners — how  tlio  brilliunt  city  of  PiU'is  could  contain  the  sava^o  hoi'dus 
I  that  clay  beheld,  and  who  so  hnii;  ruitjned  over  it  !  In  walkini;-  throuijh 
the  streets  of  Paris,  it  seems  to  me,  the  features  even  of  the  lowest  and 
most  miserable  class  of  people  do  not  present  to  the  eye  anythinif  like 
ferociousness,  or  the  meanest  passions  in  all  their  hideous  enerf^^y.  Can 
those  passions  alter  the  featiu'es  so  as  to  deprive  them  of  all  likeness  to 
humanity  ?  Or  does  the  terror  inspired  by  the  sii^ht  of  a  ^milty  wretch 
give  him  the  send)lance  of  a  wild  beast  P  These  madmen,  dancin<r  in  the 
mire,  and  covered  with  nnid,  suri'ounded  the  Kin<i's  coach.  The  groups 
that  mai'ched  foremost  caT'ried  on  long  pikes  the  bloody  heads  of  the  life- 
guardsmen  butchered  in  the  morning.  Suiely  Satan  himself  first  invented 
the  placing  of  a  human  head  at  the  end  of  a  lance  !  The  disfigured  and 
pale  features,  the  gory  locks,  the  half-open  mouth,  the  closed  eyes,  images 
of  death,  added  to  the  gestures  and  salutations  which  the  executioners 
made  them  perform  in  horrible  mockery  of  life,  presented  the  most 
frightful  spectacle  that  rage  could  have  imagined.  A  troop  of  women, 
ugly  as  crime  itself,  swarming  like  insects,  and  wearing  grenadiers'  hairy 
caps,  went  continually  to  and  fro,  howling  barbarous  songs,  embracing 
and  insulting  the  life-guards.  This  scene  lasted  for  eight  hours  before 
the  royal  family  arrived  at  the  Place  de  Grève.  They  alighted  at  the 
Hôtel  de  Ville,  their  first  resting-place  during  protracted  misery,  that 
terminated  some  years  afterwards  in  a  horrible  death.  Thus  ended  the 
memorable  6th  of  October  !  " — Memoirs  of  Lavalette. 


[Page  98.] 
The  Journey  to  Paris. 

"  The  King  did  not  leave  Vei'sailles  till  one  o'clock.  The  hundred 
deputies  in  their  carriages  followed  him.  A  detachment  of  brigands, 
carrying  in  triumph  the  heads  of  two  of  the  life-guards,  formed  the 
advanced  guard,  which  had  set  oft"  two  hours  earlier.  These  cannibals 
stopped  for  a  moment  at  Sèvres,  and  carried  their  ferocity  to  such  a 
pitch  as  to  force  an  unfortunate  barber  to  dress  the  hair  of  those  two 
bleeding  heads.  The  main  body  of  the  Parisian  army  immediately 
followed.  Before  the  King's  carriage  marched  the  poissardes,  who  had 
come  the  preceding  evening  from  Paris,  and  that  whole  aimy  of  aban- 
doned women,  the  scvmi  of  their  sex,  still  drunk  with  fury  and  with 
wine.  Several  of  them  were  astride  upon  the  cannon,  celebrating  by 
the  most  abominable  songs  all  the  crimes  which  they  had  committed  or 
mtnessed.  Others,  nearer  to  the  King's  carriage,  were  singing  alle- 
gorical airs,  and  by  their  gross  gestures  applying  the  insulting  allusions 
in  them  to  the  Queen.  Carts  laden  with  corn  and  flour,  which  had  come 
to  Versailles,  formed  a  convoy  escorted  by  grenadiers,  and  surrounded 
by  women  and  market-porters  armed  with  pikes,  or  carrying  large  poplar 
boughs.  This  part  of  the  cortège  px'oduced  at  some  distance  the  most 
singular  effect  :  it  looked  like  a  moving  wood,  amidst  which  glistened 
pike-heads  and  gun-barrels.  In  the  transports  of  their  brutal  joy  the 
women  stopped  the  passengers  and  yelled  in  their  ears,  while  pointing 
to  the  royal  carriage,  'Courage,  my  friends;  we  shall  have  plenty  of 
bread  now  that  we  have  got  the  baker,  the  baker's  wife,  and  the  baker's 
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bdj'.'  Boliiiul  his  Majesty's  carriaije  were  some  of  his  faitliful  ijuards, 
partly  on  foot,  ])ai'tly  on  horseback,  most  of  them  witliout  hats,  all 
disarmed,  and  exhansted  with  hvniij;er  and  fatigue.  The  dragoons,  the 
Flanders  regiment,  the  Cent-Snisses,  and  the  national  guards,  preceded, 
accompanied,  and  followed  the  lile  of  carriages. 

"  I  was  an  eye-witness  of  this  distressing  spectacle,  this  melancholy 
procession.  Amidst  this  tumult,  this  clamour,  these  songs  interrupted 
by  fre(]uent  discharges  of  musketry,  which  the  hand  of  a  monster  or  an 
awkward  person  might  have  rendered  so  fatal,  I  saw  the  Queen  retain 
the  most  cinirageous  traruiuillity  of  mind,  and  air  of  inexpressible  noble- 
ness and  dignity  :  my  eyes  tilled  with  tears  of  admiration  and  grief." — 
Bertrand  de  Mollevilk. 


Q. 

[Pafje  98.] 
Lafayette'.?  Account  of  the  5Tn  and  6tu  Octoheu  1789. 

The  following  is  Lafayette's  own  account  of  this  aflair.  It  is  derived 
from  the  numerous  Memoira  of  the  General,  lately  published  by  his 
family: — "The  numerous  and  armed  hordes  who  quitted  Paris  on  the 
5th  of  October,  and  who,  united  with  the  populace  of  Versailles, 
committed  the  disorders  of  that  day,  were  totally  distinct  from  the 
immense  assemblage  that,  blockading  themselves  and  us,  made  it  diffi- 
cult for  the  news  of  that  tumultuous  departure  for  Versailles  to  reach 
the  Hôtel  de  Ville.  I  instantly  perceived  that,  whatever  might  be  the 
consecjuence  of  this  double  movement,  the  public  safety  required  that  I 
should  take  part  in  it,  and  after  having  received  from  the  Hôtel  de 
Ville  an  order  and  two  commissaries,  I  hastily  provided  for  the  security 
of  Paris,  and  took  the  road  to  Versailles  at  the  head  of  several  bat- 
talions. When  we  approached  the  hall  of  the  Assembly  the  troops 
renewed  their  oath.  They  only  advanced  after  I  had  offered  my  respects 
to  the  president,  and  received  orders  from  the  King,  who,  having  heard 
speeches  from  the  ccmimissaries  and  me,  desired  me  to  occui)y  the  posts 
of  the  former  French  guards;  and  in  truth,  at  that  time  the  pretension 
of  talking  possession  of  the  palace  would  have  appeared  a  most  singular 
one.  Not  only  the  gardes-du-corps  on  service,  but  the  Swiss  sentinels 
stationed  in  the  garden,  and  four  hundred  gardes-du-corps  on  horseback 
on  the  side  towards  Trianon,  were  not  dependent  in  the  slightest  degree 
on  me.  I  did  not  undoubtedly  carry  terror  into  the  })alace  ;  I  answered 
for  my  own  troops  ;  the  result  proved  that  I  was  right  in  doing  so.  I 
was  not  sufticiently  master  of  the  minds  of  the  courtiers  to  believe  that 
their  security  depended  solely  on  myself  :  for  example,  it  was  not  1 
who  sent  to  their  own  homes  in  Versailles  the  greatest  niunber  of  the 
oHicers  of  the  gardes-du-corps;  nor  was  it  I  who  sent  to  Kambouillet,  at 
tw<j  o'clock  in  the  morning  (instead  of  employing  them  in  forming 
patrols),  the  four  hundred  horse-guards  placed  on  tlie  side  nearest  to 
the  gardens  of  Trianon. 

[I  have  been  told  by  a  person  worthy  of  credit,  Axho  had  this  piece 
of  intelligence  from  M.  de  la  Tour  du  Pin,  the  ministei-,  that  the  King 
had  hesitated  \nitil  two  in  the  morning  respecting  the  projects  of  flight 
proposed  to  him.] 

"I  procured  lodgings  for  the  drenclied  and  fatigued  tî'()o})s  ;  I  ascer- 
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tained  tli;it  tlio  Ilôtol  dos  («ardes-du-corps  was  defended  by  a  hattaliou  ; 
l  ordered  patrols  in  the  town  and  round  the  palace.  The  entry  into 
the  Kini^'s  chamber  was  refused  nie  at  two  o'clock  in  the  niornini^:  I 
then  repaired  to  the  house  of  M.  de  Montniorin,  in  the  minister's  court, 
within  I'each  of  my  <,frenadiers.  At  break  of  day  all  thin;^^s  appeared  to 
me  to  wear  a  trancjuil  aspect;  I  went  to  the  Hôtel  de  Noailles,  very 
near  the  palace,  in  which  the  staff  received  reports.  I  made  some 
necessary  arranj^ements  for  Paris  ;  1  partook  of  some  refreshments,  and 
shoxdd  have  believed  that  exhausted  nature  required,  after  more  than 
twenty  hours'  unremittiuif  exertion,  some  repose,  if  a  few  minutes  later 
a  sudden  alarm  had  not  restored  to  me  all  my  strength. 

"  That  infernal  irruption  was  in  trutli  most  sudden,  and  perfectly 
distinct  from  the  other  tumults.  Two  gardes-du-corps  were  killed  ; 
other  brave  and  faithful  guards  stopped  the  brigands  at  the  door  of  the 
apartment  of  the  Queen,  who  was  ccmducted  to  the  King  by  young 
Victor  Maubourg,  one  of  their  officers.  The  grenadiers  of  my  advanced 
post  had  scarcely  arranged  themselv'es  in  order  of  battle  when  they 
received  my  command  to  hasten  to  the  palace.  A  volunteer  company 
also  repaired  thither  very  speedily.  1  flew  at  the  same  time  to  the  spot, 
having  sprung  on  the  first  horse  I  met  with.  I  was  fortunate  enough, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  liberate  a  group  of  gardes-du-corps,  and  having 
confided  them  to  the  charge  of  the  few  persons  who  accompanied  me,  I 
remained  surrounded  by  a  fiirious  mob,  one  of  whom  cried  out  to  the 
others  to  kill  me.  I  connnanded  them  to  seize  him,  doubtless  in  a  very 
authoritative  voice,  for  they  dragged  him  towards  me,  striking  his  head 
on  the  pavement.  I  found  the  apai'tments  occupied  wàth  national 
guards.  The  King  deigned  never  to  forget  the  scene  that  ensued,  when 
the  grenadiers,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  promised  me  to  perish  to  the 
last  man  for  him.  During  that  time  our  guards  were  arriving  ;  the 
courts  were  lined  with  national  guards,  and  filled  with  a  multitude  in  a 
high  state  of  excitement.  Those  who  heard  me  address  the  King  were 
not  dissatisfied  with  my  expressions. 

"  I  had  long  been  of  opinion  that  the  Assembly  would  be  more  quiet, 
and  the  King  more  secure,  in  Paris.  I  refused,  however,  being  present 
at  the  deliberation  (become  necessary,  I  own),  in  which  the  departure 
was  decided  upon  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  Queen  had  declared  her  noble 
determination  of  accompanying  the  King,  I  did,  before  thousands  of 
Avitnesses,  all  that  coidd  be  expected  from  the  circumstances  and  my 
devotion.  It  was  then  that  in  the  King's  cabinet,  while  embraced  by 
Madame  Adelaide,  I  received  from  that  respectable  Princess  testimonies 
of  approbation  that  ill  prepared  me  for  the  abuse  from  which  I  have 
since  been  obliged  to  vindicate  myself. 

"  The  statements  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Chàtelet  have  mingled 
together  the  assertions,  opinions,  reports,  and  even  suppositions  of  men 
of  all  parties.  Such  absurd  accusations  are  found  there,  as  that  Mirabeau 
was  seen  on  the  5th  armed  with  a  sabre,  among  the  soldiers  of  a  Flemish 
regiment  ;  that  a  prince  distributed  money  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  ; 
and  several  tales  of  the  same  nature,  the  falsehood  of  which  is  evident. 
I  have  looked  over  some  letters  from  officers  and  gardes-du-corps,  found 
in  the  King's  cabinet,  written  in  1790  and  1791.  Some  of  them  ad- 
di'cssed  to  a  friend  are  evidently  intended  to  eft'ace,  at  the  expense  of 
other  persons,  unfavourable  expressions  ;  other  letters  contain  inaccu- 
racies, contradictions,  and  insignificant  phrases  ;  but  all  of  them  tend 
to  prove  that  we  only  had  charge  of  the  ancient  posts,  the  French 
guards  ;  that  when  the  chiefs  of  the  gardes-du-corps  required  instruc- 
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tions,  it  was  to  the  King,  the  ministers,  and  M.  d'Estaing,  and  not  to 
nie,  that  they  thought  proper  to  apply  ;  that  I  had  taken,  and  even 
redoubled,  every  precaution  for  the  Hôtel  des  Gardes-du-corps  ;  that 
those  guards,  as  well  as  the  palace,  were  saved  by  us  ;  and  that  a 
wounded  guard  of  the  King  selected  my  house  in  Paris  as  the  place  in 
which  he  would  best  be  taken  cai'e  of.  These  words,  '  M.  de  Lafayette 
has  saved  us,"  are  continually  repeated.  Among  the  false  assertions 
that  have  been  propagated,  I  shall  relate  but  one  ;  it  was  said  that  the 
heads  of  two  unfortunate  gardes-du-corps  had  been  carried  before  the 
carriage  of  the  King.  While  we  were  only  thinking  of  saving  their 
comrades  and  the  royal  family,  it  is  sufticiently  horrible  that  bandits 
shoidd  have  escaped  with  the  infamous  trophies  t)f  their  crimes  ;  but  they 
had  arrived  at  the  Palais  Royal  ;  and  public  authority  had  succeeded 
in  dispersing  them  before  the  King  had  even  (piitted  Versailles." 


Career  of  M.  de  Lafayette. 

"  Lafaj^ette,  boi'ii  in  Auvergne,  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  families  of 
that  province,  was  employed,  when  still  young,  in  the  army  that  Louis 
XVI.  sent  to  defend  the  independence  of  the  English  colonies  of  North 
America.  Rochambeau  placed  him  at  the  head  of  some  volunteers,  and 
in  this  manner  he  served  with  some  distinction  during  the  whole  war. 
He  returned  to  France  with  the  rank  of  major-general,  full  of  ideas  of 
liberty.  Being  appointed  by  the  noblesse  of  his  province  deputy  to  the 
States-general,  he  voted  that  the  examination  of  the  powers  should  take 
place  in  common.  After  the  union  of  the  three  orders,  he  insisted,  with 
Mirabeau,  on  the  removal  of  the  troops  whom  the  Court  was  marching 
towards  Paris.  Being  appointed  vice-president,  he  presented  his  well- 
known  declaration  of  rights.  In  July  1789  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  Parisian  national  guard.  A  few  days  after  the  famous 
5th  of  October,  Lafayette,  in  a  conference,  very  imperious  on  the  one 
side,  and  very  timid  on  the  other,  gave  the  Due  d'Orleans  to  under- 
stand that  his  name  was  the  pretext  for  all  commotions,  and  that  he 
must  leave  the  kingdom.  An  apparent  mission  was  given  to  this  Prince, 
and  he  set  out  for  England.  In  February  1790,  Lafayette,  in  the 
Assembly,  solicited  measures  for  repressing  the  disturbers  of  the  pro- 
vinces, and  indenniifying  the  proprietors  of  burnt  houses  ;  these  ex- 
cesses he  attributed  to  the  counter-revolutionary  spirit.  He  afterwards 
voted  for  the  suppression  of  titles  of  honour  and  nobility,  refusing 
even  to  admit  of  an  exception  in  favour  of  the  princes.  At  the  Federa- 
tion in  July  he  i)resented  the  national  guards,  who  were  collected  from 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  Assembly  and  the  King.  At  the 
time  of  Louis'  flight  he  was  accused  by  the  Jacobins  of  liaving  assisted 
in  it,  and  by  the  royalists  of  having  contrived  the  aiTest  of  his  sove- 
reign. When  the  King's  fate  was  debated  in  the  Asseml)ly,  Lafayette 
was  among  those  who  objected  to  the  motion  for  bringing  him  to  trial 
and  declaring  him  deposed.  When  the  constitution  was  accepted, 
Lafayette  voted  for  the  amnesty  demanded  by  the  King,  and  resigned 
his  office  of  commander  of  the  guard,  upon  which  the  nuniicipality 
ordered  a  gold  medal  to  be  struck  in  his  honour.  In  1792,  Lafayette 
went  to  Met/,  where  he  took  the  command  of  the  central  army.  At 
first  he  encamped  under  the  walls  of  (iivet,  but  his  advanced  guard, 
po.sted  near   I'hilipsbui-g,  met  with  a  slight  check,  xipcm  which  he  re- 
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moved  to  tho  ontruiicliod  ciunp  at  Maubeii^o,  and  placed  liis  advaiicud 
guard  at  (Jrisiiellus,  under  the  connnand  of  (iouvion,  where  it  was  siu'- 
prised  and  cut  to  pieces,  and  its  leader  killed  hy  a  cannon-ball.  Shortly 
afterwards  Lafayette's  army  received  accounts  of  tho  attempt  made  on 
the  2oth  of  June,  and  in  ditl'erent  addresses  declared  its  disa])probation 
of  the  outraj^e  ott'ered  on  that  day  to  Louis.  Proud  of  such  support, 
Lafayette  went  to  l*aris,  and  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Le<f islative  JÎody, 
where  he  complained  of  these  outrai^es,  and  accused  the  Jacobins.  For 
one  moment  the  Assembly  seemed  intimidated  by  this  step,  but  the 
faction  soon  took  courai^e  ;  and  Lafayette  returned  to  his  army,  after 
havinijj  in  vain  ur^cd  Louis  to  leave  Paris  and  come  among  his  troops, 
who  were  then  faithful.  Soon  after,  commissions  having  been  sent  from 
Paris  to  insist  on  his  removiil  from  his  command,  he  addressed  his  ti'oops 
in  a  pi'oclamation,  in  which  he  called  on  them  to  choose  between  the 
constitution  and  Petion  for  a  king.  The  whole  ai-my  exclaimed,  '  Long 
live  the  King  !  '  '  Long  live  the  constitution  !  '  but  Lafayette,  placing 
little  dei)endence  on  this  burst  of  enthusiasm,  fled  with  several  officers 
of  his  staff.  He  was  then  declared  an  emigrant.  On  his  arrival  at  the 
Austrian  advanced  posts  he  was  made  a  prisoner.  He  was  afterwards 
delivered  up  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  caused  him  to  be  removed  to 
Magdebui'g,  where  he  remained  a  year  in  a  dungeon  ;  but  when  Prussia 
made  peace  with  France,  he  was  restored  to  the  Austrians,  who  sent 
him  to  Olniutz.  After  a  rigorous  imprisonment  of  three  years  and 
five  months,  he  obtained  his  liberty  at  the  request  of  Bonaparte.  He 
then  withdrew  to  Hamburg,  and  after  the  i8th  Brumaire  returned  to 
France." — Bioijraphie  Moderne.  From  this  period  Lafayette  remained  in 
comparative  retirement  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  second  Revolution 
in  1830,  when  he  was  again  appointed  commander  of  the  national  guards, 
which,  however,  he  resigned  shortly  after  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe 
to  the  throne.     He  died  in  the  year  1834,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six. 


E. 

IPcur  9S.] 

Jean  Sylvain  Iîailly. 

"Jean  Sylvain  Bailly  was  one  of  the  forty  of  the  French  Academy, 
and  deputy  of  Paris  to  the  States-general.  Born  in  Paris  on  the 
15th  of  September  1736,  nature  had  endowed  him  with  all  the  talents 
which  fit  men  for  the  study  of  the  sciences,  and  the  meditations  of 
philosophy.  After  several  essays,  which  were  well  received  by  the  public, 
he  published  a  "  History  of  Astronomy."  When  the  Revolution  broke 
out  in  1789  tho  electors  of  Paiis  chose  him  as  secretary,  and  then  as 
deputy  of  the  tiers-état  to  the  States-general.  He  was  president  of 
this  Assembly  in  its  first  session,  (^n  the  i6th  of  July  he  was  appointed 
mayor  of  Paris.  When,  after  the  Hight  of  the  King,  tho  parties  wore 
divided,  and  the  more  violent  Revolutionists  wished  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity of  pronouncing  the  foi-feiture  of  Louis,  Bailly  opposed  the  ferments 
excited  in  Paris  in  favour  of  the  party  of  tho  forfeiture.  An  innuonse 
crowd  having  thronged  to  the  Champ  de  Mars  to  frame  an  address 
reconnnending  the  forfeiture,  on  the  17th  July  1791,  lîailly  caused 
martial  law  to  bo  proclaimed  against  this  assembly,  which  was  dispersed 
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by  unued  force.  The  National  Assembly  appi\)ve(l  this  step;  but  from 
tills  time  Bailly  perceived  that  his  credit  was  sinkiiiiij.  He  vacated  the 
otiice  of  mayor  early  in  November,  and  then  went  over  to  England, 
whence  he  returned  shortly  after  to  Paris,  trustin<>j  to  spend  the  rest 
of  his  days  in  retirement.  He  Avas,  however,  arrested  in  1793,  ^^^^ 
brought  to  trial  in  November  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  which 
condemned  him  to  death.  On  the  day  after  the  passing  of  his  sentence 
he  was  put  into  the  fatal  cart,  and  while  proceeding  to  execution,  was 
loaded  with  the  insults  of  the  people.  It  was  resolved  that  he  should 
die  on  the  Champ  de  Mars,  in  the  very  place  wbei'e  he  had  caused  the 
seditious  people  to  be  tired  on.  Here  he  fell  down  in  a  fainting  tit. 
When  he  rect)vered,  he  demanded  haughtily  that  an  end  might  be  put 
to  his  miseries.  'Dost  thou  tremble,  iJaillyP'  said  one  of  his  execu- 
tioners, seeing  his  limbs,  weakened  by  age,  quiver.  '  Friend,' answered 
he  calmly,  if  I  do  tremble,  it  is  with  cold.'  After  having  been  subjected 
to  every  species  of  ignominy,  he  ran  himself  to  the  scatibld,  which  had 
been  fixed  upon  a  heap  of  dung.  He  died  with  great  coiu'age.  Bailly 
was  tall,  his  face  long  and  serious,  and  his  character  by  no  means  devoid 
of  sensibility.  There  are  several  valuable  works  on  astronomy  by  him. 
His  widow  died  in  1800." — Biographie  Moderne. 


S. 

[Page  108.] 
Party  Spirit  in  the  Assembly. 

It  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  show  tlie  opinion  of  Ferrières  con- 
cerning the  manner  in  which  the  deputies  of  his  own  party  behaved  in 
the  Assembly. 

"  In  the  National  Assembly,"  says  Ferrières,  "  there  were  not  more 
than  about  three  hundred  really  upright  men,  exempt  from  party  spirit, 
not  belonging  to  any  club,  wishing  what  was  right,  wishing  it  for  its  own 
sake,  independently  of  the  interests  of  orders  or  of  bodies,  always  ready 
to  embrace  the  most  just  and  the  most  beneficial  proposal,  no  matter 
from  what  quarter  it  came,  or  by  whom  it  was  supported.  These  were 
the  men  worthy  of  the  honourable  function  to  which  they  had  been 
called,  who  made  the  few  good  laws  that  proceeded  from  the  Constituent 
Assembly.  It  was  they  who  prevented  all  the  mischief  which  was  not 
done  by  it.  Invariably  adopting  what  was  good,  as  invariably  opposing 
what  was  bad,  they  have  freijuently  produced  a  majority  in  favour  of 
resolutions  which  but  for  them  would  have  been  rejected  from  a  spirit 
of  faction  ;  and  they  have  often  defeated  motions  which  but  for  them 
would  have  been  adopted  from  a  spirit  of  interest. 

"  While  on  this  subject,  I  cannot  abstain  from  remarking  (m  the  im- 
politic conduct  of  the  nobles  and  the  bishops.  As  they  aimed  only  to 
dissolve  the  Assembly,  to  throw  discredit  on  its  operations,  instead  of 
o])])osing  mischievous  measures,  they  manifested  an  inditierence  on  this 
point  which  is  inconceivable.  When  the  president  stated  the  (juestion, 
they  (juitted  the  hall,  inviting  the  deputies  of  their  party  to  follow 
tliem  ;  or  if  they  stayed,  they  called  out  to  them  to  take  no  part  in  the 
deliberation.  The  Clubbists,  forming  through  this  dereliction  of  duty 
a  majority  of  the  Assembly,  carried  every  resolution  they  pleased.     The 
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bishops  iiiul  tliu  iioblus,  liniily  bclioviiii^  that  the  new  order  of  things 
woukl  not  last,  hastened,  with  a  sort  of  impatience,  as  if  determined  to 
accelerate  the  downfall,  both  the  ruin  of  tlie  monarchy  and  their  own 
ruin.  With  this  senseless  conduct  they  combined  an  insultinjr  disdain 
both  of  tlie  Assembly  and  of  the  people  who  attended  the  sittinijfs. 
Instead  of  listenini;,  they  laughed  and  talked  aloud,  thus  confirmin»^ 
the  people  in  the  unfavomalile  opinion  which  it  had  conceived  of  them; 
and  instead  of  strivinj^  to  recover  its  conlidence  and  its  esteem,  they 
strove  only  to  gain  its  hatred  and  its  contempt.  All  these  follies 
arose  solely  from  the  mistaken  notion  of  the  bishops  antl  the  nobles, 
who  could  not  persuade  themselves  that  the  Revolution  had  long  been 
efiected  in  the  opinion  and  in  the  heart  of  every  Frenchman.  They  hoped 
by  means  of  these  dikes  to  set  bounds  to  a  torrent  which  was  daily 
swelling.  All  they  did  served  only  to  produce  a  greater  accumulation 
of  its  waters,  to  occasion  greater  ravages — obstinately  clinging  to  the 
old  system,  the  basis  of  all  their  actions,  of  all  their  opposition,  but 
which  was  repudiated  by  all.  By  this  impolitic  obstinacy  they  forced 
the  Revolutionists  to  extend  the  Revolution  beyond  the  goal  which  they 
had  set  up  for  themselves.  The  nobles  and  the  bishops  then  exclaimed 
against  injustice,  tyranny.  They  talked  of  the  antiquity  and  the 
legitimacy  of  their  rights  to  men  who  had  sapped  the  foundation  of  all 
rights." — Ferrières,  torn.  ii.  p.  122, 


T. 

[Page  no,] 

The  Marquis  de  Faveas. 

"  The  Marquis  de  Favras,  formerly  lieutenant  of  Monsieur's  Swiss 
guards,  was  condemned  by  the  Chàtelet  of  Paris,  on  the  i8th  of 
February  1790,  for  having  endeavoured  to  excite  a  counter-revolu- 
tionary project,  and  for  having  intended  to  attempt  the  life  of 
Lafayette,  Bailly,  and  Necker,  and  to  carry  off  the  King  and  the  royal 
family.  He  was  born  at  Blois,  devoted  himself  from  his  earliest  youth 
to  the  service,  and  went  into  the  musketeers  in  1755.  I^^  ^7^'  he 
obtained  a  company  of  dragoons  in  the  I'egiment  of  Belsunce  ;  and 
served  with  distinction  in  the  campaigns  of  1762  and  1763,  after  which 
he  was  appointed  adjutant.  In  1772  he  acquired  the  t)ffice  of  first 
lieutenant  of  Monsieur's  Swiss,  Avhich  conferred  the  rank  of  colonel. 
In  I  786  he  went  to  Vienna  to  get  his  wife  legitimatized  as  only  daughter 
of  the  Prince  of  Anhalt-Schaumburg.  In  1787  he  commanded  a  legion 
in  Holland  at  the  time  of  the  insurrection  against  the  Stadtholder.  In 
1790  he  was  accused  of  having  plotted,  at  Paris,  against  the  Revolution  ; 
of  having  wanted  to  introduce  ;irmed  men  into  Paris  by  night,  in  order 
to  destroy  the  three  principal  heads  of  the  administration  ;  of  attacking 
the  King's  guard:  of  taking  away  the  seals  of  the  State;  and  even  of 
carrying  oli"  the  King  and  his  family  to  Véronne.  He  was  summoned 
before  the  Chàtelet,  and  repelled  all  the  accusations  brought  against 
him  ;  but  his  denials  did  not  prevent  the  judges  from  condemning  him. 
The  announcement  of  liis  sentence  did  not  shake  his  fortitude  ;  he 
dictated  his  will  with  calnniess,  and  paid  great  attention  to  the  stj'le  of 
it.     Favras  was  executed  on  the  nth  of  February  1790.     On  mounting 
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the  scatiold  he  desired  to  be  heard,  and  addressing  himself  to  the  people, 
said,  'Citizens,  I  am  ahout  to  appear  before  (xod  ;  I  cannot  be  suspected 
of  lying  at  this  dreadful  moment  ;  well,  then,  I  swear  to  you  before 
Heaven,  that  I  am  not  guilty.  Do  your  office,'  added  he,  addressing  the 
executioner.  The  people  showed  the  greatest  fiuy  against  this  victim, 
who  was  sacrificed  to  the  policy  of  the  moment.  During  the  trial,  groups 
of  furiims  persons  made  the  environs  of  the  Châtelet  echo  with  cries 
of  '  Favras  to  the  lani]i-post  !  '  Monsieur  was  so  talked  of  among  the 
populace  as  the  principal  person  in  this  atlair,  that  he  thought  proper  to 
go  to  the  town-hall  and  publicly  disavow  the  plots  ascribed  to  him.  The 
Assembly  seemed  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  these  denials." — Biographie 
Modtrne. 


u. 

[Page  112.] 
The  King's  Speech,  4TH  February  1790. 

The  speech  of  the  King  on  this  occasion  is  too  remarkable  not  to 
be  quoted,  with  some  remax'ks.  That  excellent  and  too  unfortunate 
Prince  was  in  a  continual  hesitation,  and  at  certain  times  he  perceived 
very  clearly  his  own  duties  and  the  faults  of  the  Court.  The  tone 
which  pervades  the  speech  delivered  by  him  on  the  4th  of  February 
proves  sufficiently  that  in  this  instance  his  words  were  not  prompted, 
and  that  he  expressed  himself  with  a  due  sense  of  his  actual  situation. 

"  Gentlemen,  the  critical  circumstances  in  which  France  is  placed  bring 
me  among  you.  The  progressive  relaxation  of  all  the  bonds  of  order  and 
subordination,  the  suspension  or  the  inactivity  of  justice,  the  discontents 
arising  fnmi  individual  privations,  the  unfortunate  oppositions  and  ani- 
mosities which  are  the  inevitable  consequences  of  long  dissensions,  the 
critical  state  of  the  finances,  and  the  uncertainty  respecting  the  public 
fortune  ;  in  short,  the  general  agitation  of  minds,  all  seem  to  concur  in 
exciting  uneasiness  in  the  true  friends  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness 
of  the  kingdom. 

"  A  grand  goal  is  presented  to  your  view,  but  it  is  re(piisite  that  it  be 
attained  without  any  increase  of  agitation  and  without  new  convulsions. 
It  was,  I  must  say,  in  a  more  agreeable  and  a  more  (juiet  manner  that  I 
liojied  to  lead  you  to  it  when  I  formed  the  design  of  assembling  you,  and 
of  bringing  together,  for  the  public  welfare,  the  talents  and  the  opinions 
of  the  i-eprcsentatives  of  the  nation  ;  but  my  happiness  and  my  glory  are 
not  the  less  closely  connected  with  the  success  of  your  labours. 

"I  have  protected  them  by  excessive  vigilance  from  the  baneful  influ- 
ence which  the  disastrous  circumstances  amidst  whicli  you  are  placed 
might  have  upon  you.  The  horrors  of  dearth,  which  France  had  reason 
to  apprehend  last  year,  have  been  averted  by  the  utnujst  care  and  by 
innnense  supplies.  The  disorder  which  the  former  state  of  the  finances, 
tlie  discredit,  the  extreme  scarcity  of  specie,  and  the  gradual  decrease 
of  the  revenue,  must  naturally  produce — this  disorder,  at  least  in  its 
vehemence  and  its  excesses,  has  hitherto  been  prevented.  I  have  every- 
where mitigated,  and  particularly  in  the  capital,  the  dangerous  conse- 
(juences  of  the  want  of  employment,  and  notwithstanding  the  decay  of 
all  tlie  means  of  authority,  1  have  maintained  the  kingdom,  not  in  the 
quiet  which  l  could  have  wished — very  far  from  it — but  in  a  state  of 
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tranquillity  sufficient  to  receive  the  blessin»;-  of  a  wise  and  well-regulated 
liberty.  Lastly,  notwitlistandini,'  onr  i^enerally  known  situation  at  home, 
and  notwithstanding^  the  political  storms  which  aie  ai^itating  (jther 
nations,  1  have  preserved  peace  abi'oad,  and  kept  np  with  all  tlie  powers 
of  Europe  the  relations  of  i^ood-will  and  amity,  which  are  capal)le  of 
renderini,^  that  peace  more  durable. 

"  After  haviui,'  thus  preserved  you  from  j,n'eat  calamities,  which  mii^ht 
so  easily  have  thwarted  your  efforts  and  your  labours,  I  think  the  time 
is  come  when  it  is  of  importance  to  the  interest  of  the  State  that  I 
should  associate  myself,  in  a  more  express  and  manifest  manner,  in  the 
execution  and  success  of  all  that  you  have  planned  for  the  benefit  of 
France.  I  cannot  seize  a  more  signal  occasion  than  that  when  you 
submit  to  my  acceptance  decrees  destined  to  establish  a  new  organiza- 
tion in  the  kingdom,  which  must  have  so  important  and  so  propitious 
an  influence  on  the  happiness  of  my  subjects,  and  on  the  prosperity  of 
this  empire. 

"  You  know,  gentlemen,  it  is  more  than  ten  years  ago  that  at  a  time 
when  the  wishes  of  the  nation  relative  to  provincial  assemblies  had  not 
yet  been  expressed,  I  began  to  substitute  that  kind  of  administration 
for  the  one  which  ancient  and  long  habit  had  sanctioned.  Experience 
having  taught  me  that  I  have  not  erred  in  the  opinion  which  I  had 
formed  of  the  utility  of  these  establishments,  I  strove  to  extend  the 
same  benefit  to  all  the  provinces  of  my  kingdom  ;  and  in  order  to  ensure 
general  confidence  to  the  new  administrations,  I  determined  that  the 
members  who  were  to  compose  them  should  be  freely  elected  by  all  the 
citizens.  You  have  improved  upon  these  views  in  several  ways  ;  and 
the  most  essential,  no  doubt,  is  that  equal  and  wisely  calculated  sub- 
division which  by  breaking  down  the  ancient  partitions  between  pro- 
vince and  province,  and  establishing  a  general  and  complete  system  of 
equilibrium,  more  intimately  unites  all  the  parts  of  the  kingdom  in  one 
and  the  same  spirit,  and  one  and  the  same  interest.  This  grand  idea, 
this  salutary  design,  are  entirely  your  own  :  it  required  nothing  less 
than  a  union  of  opinions  on  the  part  of  the  representatives  of  the 
nation  ;  it  I'equired  nothing  less  than  their  just  ascendency  over  the 
general  sentiments,  to  undertake  with  confidence  a  change  of  such  vast 
importance,  and  to  vani^uish  in  the  name  of  reason  the  opposition  of 
habit  and  of  private  interests." 

All  that  the  King  here  says  is  perfectly  just  and  sincere.  It  is  true 
that  he  had  formerly  attempted  all  the  improvements  of  his  own  accord, 
and  that  he  had  set  a  rare  example  among  princes — that  of  anticipating 
the  wants  of  their  subjects.  The  commendations  which  he  bestows  on 
the  new  territorial  division  bear  also  the  character  of  entire  sincerity, 
for  it  was  certainly  beneficial  to  the  government,  by  destroying  the 
opposition  which  particular  localities  had  frequently  made  to  it.  Every- 
thing induces  us  therefore  to  believe  that  the  King  here  speaks  with 
perfect  sincerity.     He  proceeds  : — 

"  I  will  promote,  I  will  second,  by  all  the  means  in  my  power,  the 
success  of  that  vast  organization  on  which  depends  the  welfare  of 
France;  and  I  think  it  necessary  to  observe,  that  I  am  too  attentive  to 
the  internal  condition  of  the  kingdom,  my  eyes  are  too  open  to  the 
dangers  of  all  kinds  by  which  we  are  encompassed,  not  to  be  deeply 
sensible  that,  in  the  present  disposition  of  minds,  and  considering  the 
actual  state  of  public  afi'airs,  it  is  requisite  that  a  new  order  of  things 
should  be  established  quietly  and  peaceably,  or  the  kingdom  may  be 
exposed  to  all  the  calamities  of  anarchy. 
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''  Let  wcll-disposod  citizens  rufiect  on  this,  as  1  Ikivu  clone,  fixing  tlieir 
attention  exclusivuly  on  the  welfare  of  the  State,  and  they  will  pei-cei\'e, 
even  in  spite  of  the  dillerence  of  opinion,  that  a  para)nonnt  interest 
must  this  day  unite  them  all.  Time  will  remedy  what  may  yet  remain 
defective  in  the  collection  of  the  laws  whicli  shall  have  been  the  work 
of  this  Assembly." 

This  indirect  and  delicate  censure  proves  that  the  Xing  had  no  in- 
tention to  flatter,  but  to  speak  the  truth,  observing  at  the  same  time 
the  necessary  measure. 

"But  every  enterprise  that  sliould  tend  to  shake  the  principles  of  the 
constitution  itself,  all  concert  that  should  aim  at  overthrowing  them  or 
diminishing  their  beneticial  influence,  would  serve  only  to  introduce 
among  us  the  frightful  evils  of  discord  ;  and  supposing  such  an  attempt 
against  my  people  and  myself  to  be  successful,  tlie  result  would  deprive 
us  of  the  various  blessings  of  which  a  new  order  of  things  holds  out  a 
prospect  to  us,  without  supplying  any  substitute. 

"  Let  us  then  confldently  indulge  the  hopes  we  are  justified  in  con- 
ceiving, and  let  us  think  of  realizing  them  only  by  unanimity.  Let  it 
be  known  everywhere  that  the  monarch  and  the  representatives  of  the 
nation  are  united  in  the  same  intei'est  and  in  the  same  wish  ;  in  oi'der 
that  this  opinion,  this  firm  belief,  may  difl'use  through  the  provinces  a 
spirit  of  peace  and  goodwill,  and  that  all  citizens  distinguished  for  their 
honesty,  all  those  who  are  capable  of  rendering  tlie  State  essential  service 
by  their  zeal  and  their  talents,  may  be  solicitous  to  take  part  in  the 
diflerent  subdivisions  of  the  general  administration,  the  unanimity  of 
which  must  eflicaciously  conciu-  in  the  re-establishment  of  order,  and 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom, 

"  We  must  not  disguise  it  from  ourselves  ;  there  is  much  to  be  done  to 
reach  that  goal.  A  persevering  determination,  a  general  and  common 
effort,  are  absolutely  necessary  to  obtain  real  success.  Continue  your 
labours,  then,  without  any  other  passion  than  that  of  doing  good  ;  keep 
your  chief  attention  constantly  fixed  on  the  condition  of  the  people  and 
on  the  public  liberty  ;  but  direct  it  also  to  the  means  of  soothing,  of 
tran(|uillizing  all  jealousies,  and  put  an  end  as  speedily  as  possible  to 
the  diflerent  alarms  which  keep  so  many  of  her  citizens  aloof  from 
France,  and  the  ertect  of  which  is  in  such  contrast  with  the  laws  of 
safety  and  liberty  that  you  are  desirous  of  establishing  :  prosperity  will 
not  return  without  the  general  consent.  We  pei'ceive  on  every  side 
hopes  ;  be  impatient  to  see  also  on  every  side  happiness. 

"  Some  day,  I  fcjudly  believe,  every  Frenchman  without  exception 
will  acknowledge  the  benetit  of  the  total  suppression  of  the  differences 
of  order  and  condition,  wlien  they  have  to  labour  in  common  for  the 
I)ublic  welfare,  for  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  wliich  equally  interests 
all  the  citizens  ;  and  every  one  nuist  see  without  dilHculty,  that  in  order 
to  be  called  henceforward  to  serve  the  State  in  any  manner,  it  will  be 
suiHcient  for  a  man  to  have  rendered  himself  remarkable  by  his  talents 
and  by  his  virtues. 

"  At  tlie  same  time,  however,  all  that  reminds  a  nation  of  tlie  anti- 
(pxity  and  the  continuity  of  the  services  of  an  honoured  race  is  a  distinc- 
tion that  nothing  can  destroy  ;  and  as  it  is  united  with  the  duties  of 
gratitude,  those  who  in  all  classes  of  society  aspire  to  serve  their  country 
efficaciously,  and  those  wlio  have  already  had  the  happiness  to  do  so, 
have  an  interest  in  resi)ecting  this  transmission  of  titles  or  of  recollec- 
tions, the  fairest  of  all  the  inheritances  that  can  be  becpieatlied  to  one's 
children. 
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"Neither  must  the  respect  due  to  the  niinisters  of  relii,noii  be  ullowed 
to  be  swe[)t  iiway  ;  uiul  wlieu  their  coiLsideratioii  sh;ill  be  piiiici[);illy 
united  to  tlie  sacred  truths  wliich  are  under  the  safeguard  of  order  and 
nioi'ahty,  all  honest  and  enliiijhtened  citiicens  will  have  an  equal  interest 
in  upholding  and  defending  it. 

"jVo  doubt  thoae  who  have  rdinquùlicd  their  pecuniary  frivilcfjeii,  those  wh'i 
iviU  vo  longer  form,  as  of  old,  an  order  in  the  State,  find,  themselves  subjected 
to  sacrifices  the  imjtortance  of  wJdch  I  fully  appreciate  ;  but  I  am  persuaded. 
that  they  will  huve  (j^merosily  enouyh  to  seek  an  indemnification  m  all  the 
public  adoantarjes  (f  which  the  cstahlishvient  of  Natiorml  AsMnnhlirs  Jialils  out 
a  hope." 

The  Kini,r  continues,  as  the  reader  perceives,  to  impress  upon  all 
parties  the  advantages  of  the  new  laws,  and  at  the  same  time  the  neces- 
sity of  retaining  something  of  the  ancicint.  What  he  says  to  the  privileged 
classes  proves  his  real  opinion  respecting  the  necessity  and  justice  of  the 
sacrifices  that  had  been  recjuired  of  them,  and  their  resistance  will  be 
everlastingly  condemned  by  the  words  contained  in  this  speech.  It 
would  be  vain  to  urge  that  the  King  was  not  free  ;  the  care  which  he 
here  takes  to  balance  the  concessions,  counsels,  and  even  reproaches, 
proves  that  he  spoke  sincerely.  He  expressed  himself  very  differently 
when  some  time  afterwards  he  wished  to  give  notoriety  to  the  state 
of  restraint  in  which  he  conceived  himself  to  be.  His  letter  to  the  am- 
bassadors, quoted  hereafter,  will  sufficiently  prove  this.  The  thoroughly 
popular  exaggeration  which  pervades  it  demonstrates  the  intention  to 
appear  to  be  no  longer  free.  But  the  moderation  of  wliat  he  says  here 
leaves  no  room  for  doubt,  and  what  follows  is  so  touching,  so  delicate, 
that  it  is  impossible  not  to  have  been  felt  by  him  who  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  write  and  to  deliver  it  :^ 

"  I,  too,  should  have  losses  to  eniimerate,  if,  amidst  the  most  impor- 
tant interests  of  the  State,  I  could  dwell  upon  personal  calculations  ;  but 
I  find  a  compensation  that  satisfies  me,  a  full  and  entire  compensation 
in  the  increase  of  the  national  happiness  ;  and  this  sentiment  comes 
from  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart. 

"I  will  defend,  therefore,  I  will  uphold,  constitutional  liberty,  the 
principles  of  which  the  public  wish,  in  accordance  with  mine,  has  sanc- 
tioned. 1 10 ill  do  more;  and  in  concert  icith  the  Queen,  xvho  shares  all  my 
sentiments,  I  will  early  adapt  the  miml  and  heart  of  my  son  to  the  neio  order 
of  things  wJiich  circumstances  have  brought  about.  I  will  accustom  him  from 
his  very  first  years  to  seek  happiness  in  the  happiness  of  tlie  French-,  and  ever 
to  acknowledge  that  in  spite  of  the  language  of  flatterers  a  wise  con- 
stitution will  preserve  him  from  the  dangers  of  inexperience,  and  that 
a  just  lilierty  adds  a  new  value  to  the  sentiments  of  afiection  and  loyalty, 
of  which  the  nation  has  for  so  many  ages  given  such  touching  proofs 
to  its  kings. 

"  I  dare  not  doubt  that  in  completing  your  work  j^ou  will  provide 
with  wisdom  and  candour  for  the  firm  establishment  of  the  executive 
power,  that  condition  without  which  there  cannot  exist  any  durable 
order  at  home  or  any  consideration  abroad.  No  distrust  can  reasonably 
be  left  you  :  it  is  therefore  your  duty,  as  citizens  and  as  faithful  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation,  to  ensure  to  the  welfare  of  the  State,  and  to 
the  public  liberty,  that  stability  which  can  proceed  only  from  an  active 
and  tutelary  authority.  You  will  surely  bear  in  mind  that  without  such 
an  authority  all  the  parts  of  your  constitution  will  remain  at  once 
without  bond  and  without  correspondence  :  and  in  turning  your  atten- 
tion to  liberty,  which  you  love,  and  which  I  love  also,  you  will  not  lose 
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sight  of  this  truth,  that  disorder  in  administration,  hy  producing  a  con- 
fusion of  powers,  frecpiently  degenerates,  tln'ongh  LHnd  violence,  into 
tlie  most  dangerous  and  the  most  alarming  of  all  tyrannies. 

"Thus,  not  for  my  sake,  gentlemen,  who  weigh  not  what  is  personal 
to  mj-self  against  the  laws  and  institutions  which  are  to  regulate  the 
destiny  of  the  empire,  but  for  the  very  happiness  of  our  countrj',  for 
its  prosperity,  for  its  power,  1  exhort  you  to  I'id  j'ourselves  of  all  the 
impressions  of  the  moment  which  could  divert  you  from  considering  in 
its  totality  what  such  a  kingdom  as  France  requires,  both  on  accoimt 
of  its  great  extent,  its  immense  population,  and  its  inevitable  relations 
with  foreign  countries. 

"  Neither  will  you  neglect  to  turn  jMur  attention  to  what  is  required 
of  legislators  by  the  manners,  the  character,  and  the  habits  of  a  nation 
that  has  become  too  famous  in  Europe,  from  the  nature  of  its  under- 
standing and  genius,  for  it  to  appear  matter  of  indifference  whether 
you  uphold  or  undermine  in  it  those  sentiments  of  kindness,  confidence, 
and  generosity  which  have  gained  it  so  much  renown. 

"Set  it  also  an  example  of  that  spirit  of  justice  which  serves  as  a 
safeguard  to  property,  to  that  right  respected  by  all  nations,  which  is 
not  the  work  of  chance,  which  springs  not  from  the  })rivileges  of  opinion, 
but  which  is  closely  connected  with  the  most  essential  relations  of  public 
order,  and  with  the  first  conditions  of  social  harmony. 

"  By  what  fatality  is  it  that  when  tranquillity  began  to  be  restored, 
fresh  disturbances  have  spread  over  the  provinces  !  By  what  fatality  is 
it  that  fresh  outrages  are  there  perpetrated  !  Join  with  me  in  putting  a 
stop  to  them,  and  let  us  exert  all  our  efibrts  to  pi-event  criminal  excesses 
from  sullying  these  days  in  which  the  felicity  of  the  nation  is  preparing. 
You  who  possess  so  many  means  of  infiuencing  public  confidence,  enlighten, 
in  regard  to  its  true  interests,  that  jyeople  ichich  paùis  are  taken  to  mislead  ; 
that  good  people  which  is  so  dear  to  me,  and  by  which  I  a7n  assured  that  I  am 
loved  when  tJinse  around  me  n-ish  to  cheer  me  up  wnder  my  troubles.  Ah  !  if 
it  but  knew  how  unhappy  I  feel  at  the  news  of  an  attack  upon  property, 
or  an  act  of  violence  against  persons,  perhaps  it  would  spare  me  this 
severe  infliction. 

"  I  cannot  address  you  on  the  great  interests  of  the  State  without 
urging  you  to  bestow  your  attention,  in  a  serious  and  definitive  manner, 
on  all  that  lelates  to  the  re-establishment  of  order  in  the  finances,  and 
to'  the  trantjuillity  of  the  innumerable  multitude  of  citizens  who  are 
connected  by  scnne  tie  with  the  j)ul)lic  fortune. 

"  It  is  time  to  allay  all  apprehensions  ;  it  is  time  to  confer  on  this 
kingdom  the  strength  of  credit  which  it  has  a  right  to  claim.  You  can- 
not undertake  everything  at  once  ;  accordingly  I  invite  yt)u  to  reserve 
for  other  times  part  of  the  V)enefits  which  the  assendilage  of  your  talents 
pictures  to  your  view  ;  but  when  you  shall  have  added  to  what  you  have 
already  accomi)lislied,  a  wise  and  rational  plan  for  the  exei'cise  of  justice  ; 
when  you  shall  have  firmly  laid  the  foiuidations  of  a  perfect  ecpiilibrium 
between  the  reveiuie  and  the  expenditure  of  the  State  ;  lastly,  when  j'ou 
shall  have  completed  the  work  of  the  constitution,  you  will  have  actjuii'od 
strong  claims  to  public  gratitude  ;  and  in  the  successive  continuation  of 
the  National  Assend)lies,  a  continuation  founded  henceforward  on  that 
very  constitution,  there  will  be  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  add  from 
year  to  year  new  means  of  prosperity.  May  this  day  on  which  your 
sovereign  comes  to  iniite  with  you  in  the  most  frank  and  cordial  manner, 
be  a  memorable  epoch  in  the  history  of  this  empire  !  It  will  be  so,  I 
hope,  if  my  ardent  wishes,  if  my  earnest  exhortations  can  be  a  signal  of 
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peaco  and  of  reconciliation  l)ct\voen  you.  Lei  thoftc  wlio  would  still  keep 
aloof  from  a  spirit  of  concord  that  is  become  so  necessary,  'make  a  sacrifice  to 
me  of  all  the  recollections  which  afflict  them  ;  I  will  repaij  them  tvith  mij  grati- 
tude and  viy  affection. 

"Profess  ail  of  you  from  this  day  forward,  profess  all  of  you — and  I 
will  set  the  example — but  one  opinion,  but  one  interest,  but  one  will — 
attachment  to  the  new  constitution,  and  an  ardent  desire  for  the  peace, 
the  happiness,  and  the  ])rosperity  of  Franco." 


V. 

[Par/e  113.] 

Thio  Queen's  Opinion  of  Mirabeau. 

Previously  to  this  interview,  the  Queen,  thou();h  she  dreaded  his  power, 
held  Mirabeau  in  the  ut)uost  detestation,  as  ajipears  from  the  following 
anecdote  which  the  Duchesse  d'Abrantès  has  related  in  her  Memoirs  : — 
"On  the  7th  of  May  1789  the  Queen  was  informed  of  Mirabeau's  hostile 
intentions.  M.  Necker  was  consulted  about  the  expediency  of  entering 
into  a  negotiation  with  him  ;  and  his  opinion  was,  that  Mirabeau  was 
possessed  of  extraordinary  talent,  but  wanted  judgment  ;  and  M.  Necker 
considered  him  not  very  formidable.  He  therefore  declined  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  matter,  and  merely  yielded  to  the  Queen's  wish  to 
place  at  her  disposal  a  sum  of  money  to  assist  the  execution  of  her  de- 
signs. Furnished  with  his  instructions  and  a  well-stocked  purse,  the 
Comte  de  Reb —  went  one  morning  to  Mirabeau,  plied  him  with  nnich 
art,  and  finally  made  him  offers  which  he  felt  confident  he  would  not 
hesitate  to  accept.  But  fate  ordained  that  the  man  who  had  always 
been  needy  and  tormented  by  creditors,  should  be  at  that  moment  well 
supplied  with  money.  What  was  the  result  ?  Ho  rejected  the  Comte  do 
Reb — 's  ofier,  and  asked  him  for  whom  he  took  him.  He  thus  dismissed 
the  Comte  with  all  the  dignity  of  an  ancient  Greek,  telling  him  that  ofiers 
of  money  could  not  be  listened  to  by  him.  The  Comte,  though  chagrined, 
did  not  lose  hope.  He  knew  Mirabeau  well  enough,  and  was  sure  he 
would  not  remain  long  in  his  present  frame  of  mind.  Shortly  afterwards  a 
certain  M.  Joulevet  called  ow  the  Comte  de  Reb — ,  and  announced  to  him 
that  Mirabeau  consented  to  place  all  his  infiuence  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Court,  but  required  an  honourable  treaty,  and  not  a  paltry  bargain  ;  that 
he  did  not  wish  to  supersede  M.  Necker,  but  that  any  other  department 
of  the  ministry  would  suit  him.  On  these  terms  ho  would  devote  himself 
to  the  Court.  The  Comte,  on  hearing  this,  went  to  Mirabeau,  was  well 
received,  and  heard  all  the  reasons  he  gave  for  his  readiness  to  sacrifice 
himself  by  entering  the  ministiy  at  such  a  moment.  The  same  day  the 
Comte  saw  the  individual  who  was  to  speak  to  the  Queen;  and  he,  on 
the  first  intelligonee  of  the  capitulation  of  Mirabeau — for  he  was  really  a 
tower  of  strength — ran  innuediately  to  accpiaint  her  Majesty  with  the 
news.  The  Comte  do  Reb —  followed,  and  when  he  entered  the  royal 
cabinet  the  Queen  advanced  towards  liim,  her  countenance  beaming  wath 
pleasure.  'The  King  will  be  gratified  by  your  zeal,  Monsieur,'  said  she 
to  the  plenipotentiary  :  '  well,  had  you  a  good  bargain  of  this  man  ?  How 
nuicli  has  he  cost  ?  '     He  replied  that  Mirabeau,  with  true  magnanimity, 
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hud  rejected  all  propositions  of  a  pecuniary  nature.  He  then  mentioned 
the  apiMnntnient  to  the  ministry'.  At  this  the  Queen  reddened,  and  then 
turned  deadly  pale.  She  closed  her  ej'es,  and  strikini^f  her  forehead  with 
her  hand,  exclaimed,  '  A  minister  !  Make  lti(juetti  Mirabeau  a  minister  ! 
Never,  never  will  1  allow  the  threshold  of  the  Kind's  council  to  be  sullied 
by  the  footsteps  of  such  a  man  !  '  She  trendiled  with  raije.  '  Let  him 
have  money — grant  him  all  he  asks  for;  but  to  make  him  a  minister!  Is 
it  possible  that  my  friends  can  give  me  this  advice  'f  '  She  then  paced  the 
room  with  every  mark  of  agitation,  repeating  tlie  words,  *A  minister, 
forsooth  !  a  minister.'  The  negotiation  was  consequently  broken  ofi'  for 
a  season  ;  for  Mirabeau  woidd  not  accept  money,  and  the  Queen  would 
not  till  long  afterwai'ds  consent  to  grant  him  an  interview." 


w. 

[Page  114.] 
Thk  Marquis  de  Bouille. 

"  The  Marquis  de  Bouilli''  was  a  gentleman  of  Auvergne,  and  a  relative 
of  Lafayette's.  After  having  served  in  the  dragoons,  ho  became  colonel 
of  the  regiment  of  Vexin  infantry.  Having  attained  the  rank  of  major- 
general,  the  King  appointed  him  governor-general  of  the  Windward 
Islands.  In  1778  he  took  Dominica,  St.  Eustatia,  and  soon  after  St. 
Christopher's,  Nevis,  and  Montserrat.  On  his  return  he  was  made  lieu- 
tenant-general. In  1789  he  brought  back  to  its  duty  the  revolted  garrison 
of  Metz.  On  the  5th  of  September  in  the  same  year,  Grégoire  com- 
plained to  the  Assembly  that  M.  de  Bouille  had  not  administered  the 
civic  oath  individually,  and  obtained  a  decree  that  he  should  be  obliged 
to  do  it.  In  1790  he  was  commissioned  to  bring  under  subjection  the 
garrison  of  Nancy,  which  had  risen  against  its  chiefs  ;  he  advanced  upon 
the  town  with  four  thousand  men,  and  succeeded  in  this  enterjinse,  in 
which  he  showed  nnich  bravery,  and  which  at  first  gained  him  great 
praises  from  the  National  Assembly,  and  afterwards  as  many  reproaches. 
Being  chosen  by  the  King  to  facilitate  his  escape  from  Paris,  in  June  1791, 
Bouille  marched  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops  to  protect  the  passage 
of  the  royal  family  ;  but  by  false  advices  or  ill-executed  orders,  this 
enterprise  failed,  and  M.  de  Bouilli'  had  great  difficulty  in  leaving 
France.  From  Luxemburg  he  wrote  to  the  Assembly  a  letter  full  of 
threats,  and  concluded  by  saying,  that  if  a  hair  of  Louis  XVl.'s  head  was 
touched,  he  woidd  not  leave  one  stone  on  anotlier  in  Paris.  On  the  13th 
of  July  the  Assembly  deci'eed  that  he  should  be  tried  for  contumacy, 
and  that  the  ])apers  I'elative  to  the  King's  escape  should  be  sent  to  the 
higli  court  of  the  nation.  From  Vienna,  whither  he  had  first  gone. 
Bouille  passed  to  the  Coiirt  of  Sweden,  which  gave  him  employment,  and 
in  the  name  of  which  he  ])romised  powerful  assistance  to  the  French 
princes.  After  the  death  of  (justavus  ITT.,  M.  de  lîouilk'  went  to  England, 
where  he  published  some  valuable  ])apers  on  the  Revolution.  He  died  in 
London,  in  1803." — Uwijraiihic  Moderne. 
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X. 

\_Pn<je  1 16.] 

The  Abbé  Maury. 

"  Jean  SiflVein  Mauiy,  Prior  of  Lyons,  Abbot  of  La  Frenade,  and 
King's  preacher,  was  born  at  Vabreas,  in  the  connty  of  Avignon,  on 
the  26th  of  June  1746,  of  a  family  engaged  in  commerce  and  in  the 
law.  He  came  very  young  to  Paris,  where  his  talent  for  preaching 
gained  him  several  benefices,  and  he  accpiired  reputation  and  a  seat 
in  the  Academy  by  his  sermons  and  panegyrics  previous  to  the  Ite- 
volution  ;  at  which  period  he  employed  all  his  elocpience  in  defence 
of  the  monarchy.  It  has  been  observed  that  he  is  almost  the  only 
])erson  whom  this  line  of  conduct  has  not  led  to  indigence  or  death.  In 
1789  the  clergy  of  Peronne  deputed  him  to  the  States-general,  where 
he  displayed  eloquence,  erudition,  and  a  talent  for  extempore  speaking, 
which  rendered  him  formidable  to  the  opposite  party.  In  the  chamber 
of  the  clergy  he  strongly  objected  to  the  miion  of  the  orders,  and  when 
it  was  efiected,  he  for  some  time  abandoned  Versailles,  and  was  arrested 
at  Peronne,  but  soon  released  by  order  of  the  Assembly,  in  which  he 
again  appeared.  On  the  13th  of  October  the  Abbé  Maury  spoke  elo- 
(juently  in  defence  of  the  property  of  the  clergy,  which  it  was  proposed 
to  declare  national.  On  the  9th  of  November  he  occasioned  a  tremen- 
dous commotion  by  accusing  the  president  of  exclusive  partiality  to  the 
left  side.  On  the  I9tli  of  December,  he,  supported  by  a  great  part  of 
his  order,  protested  against  tlie  measure  for  making  assignats  payable 
from  the  property  of  the  clergy.  On  the  23rd  he  spoke  with  energy 
against  the  admission  of  Jews,  executioners,  and  players  to  the  rights  of 
citizens,  representing  the  two  latter  professions  as  infamous.  On  the  24th 
of  February  1791,  Maury  made  a  victorious  attack  on  the  motion  for 
compelling  the  King  and  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown  to  reside 
near  the  Legislative  Body,  and  ended  his  speech  by  a  shout  of  '  God 
save  tile  King  I'  which  was  repeated  by  the  right  side.  On  the  13th  of 
May  he  discussed  the  great  question  concerning  the  admission  of  people 
of  colour  to  the  rights  of  citizens,  which  produced  considerable  effect  on 
the  Assembly,  and  gained  him  the  applause  of  all  parties.  Leaving  France 
after  the  Assembly  closed,  Maury  went  to  Rome,  where  the  Pope  conferred 
on  him  the  title  of  bishop,  and  sent  him  to  Frankfort,  in  1792,  to  assist  as 
apostolic  nuncio  at  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor.  In  1792,  after  the  i  oth 
of  August,  the  Legislative  Assembly  passed  a  decree  of  accusation  against 
Maury  :  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  though  one  of  the  most  zealous 
defenders  of  the  monarchy  and  the  clergy,  he  was  never  an  object  of  per- 
sonal hatred  to  the  populace.  '  At  least  he  does  not  seek  to  betray  us,  but 
openly  supports  the  cause  he  has  embraced,'  said  the  people  of  the  capital. 
Malay's  presence  of  mind  was  remarkable.  On  one  occasion  when  a 
Parisian  mob  pursued  him  with  the  fatal  crj'  of  '  To  the  lamp-post  !  '  he 
coolly  turned  round  and  said,  'And  when  you  have  put  me  in  the  place  of  the 
lamp,  do  you  imagine  you  will  see  the  better?  '  A  general  laugh  followed 
this  remark,  and  Maury  was  left  uinnolested.  In  1793  he  was  appointed 
Archbishop  of  Nice,  and  next  j'ear  he  received  the  cardinal's  hat.  In  the 
beginning  of  1805,  Mamy  addressed  a  letter  to  Napoleon,  in  which  he  re- 
cognized the  new  government.  Although  he  himself  escaped  the  scaffold 
by  quitting  France  before  the  reign  of  the  Jacobins,  yet  almost  the  whole 
of  Maury's  family  perished  in  one  year." — Biocjrapliie  Moderne. 
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{Page  ii6.] 
M.  DE  Calonne. 

"  M.  Calonne  was  the  third  who  had  succeeded  to  the  office  of  con- 
troller of  the  finances  from  the  dismissal  of  M.  Necker.  He  was 
confessedly  a  man  of  ability,  and  had  filled  successively  the  oflice  of 
intendant  of  Metz,  and  of  the  province  of  Flanders  and  Artois.  The 
public,  liowever,  saw  with  disgust  and  appreliension  the  Avealth  of  the 
nation  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  man  who  had  dilapidated  his  own 
patrimony;  who,  inccmsiderate  in  character,  and  inunoral  upon  system, 
had  dishonoured  his  talents  by  his  vices,  and  his  dignities  by  the  base- 
ness of  his  conduct  :  and  who,  while  he  exercised  the  office  of  procureur- 
général  of  the  parliament  of  Douay,  had  degraded  himself  so  far  as  to 
act  as  the  spy  of  the  minister  with  respect  to  the  procureur-general  of 
the  parliament  of  Bretagne,  and  had  the  insolence  to  sit  as  the  judge  of 
that  respectable  magistrate,  whom  he  had  calunniiated  :  and  who,  grown 
grey  in  the  intrigues  of  gallantry  and  of  the  Court,  came  with  a  fiock 
of  needy  sycophants,  to  devour  the  revenues  of  the  nation  under  the 
pretence  of  administering  them.  Tlie  first  part  of  the  career  of  M. 
Calonne  was,  notwithstanding,  brilliant,  but  it  was  only  a  brilliant 
deception.  One  of  his  first  measures  was  to  establish  a  sinking  fund, 
which,  by  a  kind  of  ministerial  juggle,  was,  in  a  cei'tain  course  of  years, 
to  discharge  the  whole  national  debt.  It  was  even  reported  by  his 
agents  that  he  had  discovered  the  miraculous  secret  of  paying  off  the 
debts  of  the  nation  by — borrowing  !  " — Iiiiptirtùd  //istorij  of  the  French 
licvolufiou. 

In  the  memoirs  ascribed  to  the  unfortunate  Princesse  de  Lamballe,  it 
is  asserted  that  M.  de  Calonne  took  an  active  part  in  the  publication  of 
Madame  de  la  Motte's  work  against  the  Queen,  relative  to  the  celebrated 
affair  of  the  necklace.  It  is  there  said  also,  that  Sheridan,  having 
accidentally  seen  at  a  London  bookseller's  a  copy  of  the  first  edition, 
corrected  by  a  person  in  Paris,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  King's 
ministers,  wrote  to  the  Princesse  de  Lamballe  to  inform  her  of  the 
circumstance.  A  confidential  agent  was  sent  to  London  to  purchase 
this  coi)y,  which  was  transmitted  to  the  Queen  ;  and  the  additions 
and  corrections  were  instantly  recognized  as  the  handwriting  of  M.  de 
Calonne.     His  dismissal  from  office  was  the  immediate  consequence. 


'A. 

[rage  117.] 
The  Emigrants. 

In  order  to  convey  a  correct  idea  of  the  emigration  and  the  opinions 
which  divided  it,  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  Memoirs  of  Fromont 
himself.  In  a  volume  entitled  Uecaeil  de  divers  Merits  relatifs  à  la 
Révolution,  M.  Fromont  thus  expresses  himself  (p.  4  et  seq.)  : — 

"I  repaired  secretly  to  Turin  (January  1790)  to  the  Frencli  princes, 
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to  solicit  tlunr  approbation  and  thuir  support.  In  a  council  which  was 
hold  on  my  arrival,  1  demonstrated  to  them,  that  if  they  ivoulil,  aim  the 
partisans  of  the  altar  and  the  throne,  and  make  the  interests  of  reiif/ioa  go 
hand  in  hand  with  those  of  roiialtt/,  it  -icouhl  be  easy  to  save  both.  Thouc^h 
stronjrly  attached  to  the  faith  of  my  forefathers,  it  was  not  upon  the 
non-Catholics  that  I  proposed  to  make  war,  but  upon  the  declared  foes 
of  Catholicism  and  royalty,  upon  those  who  loudly  asserted  that  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  Bourbons  had  been  talked  of  too  lon<f,  upon  those  who 
wished  to  stranii;le  the  last  of  kings  with  the  intestines  of  the  last 
of  priests.  The  non-Catholics  ioIa)  continued  faithful  to  the  monarchy 
have  always  found  in  me  the  most  afiectionate  fellow-citizen  ;  the  rebel 
Catholics,  the  most  implacable  enemy. 

"  My  plan  tended  solely  to  raise  a  party,  and  to  give  it  all  the  exten- 
sion and  consistency  I  could.  The  real  argument  of  the  Revolutionists 
being  force,  I  felt  that  the  real  answer  was  force.  Then,  as  at  jireseut, 
I  was  convinced  of  this  great  truth,  that  a  strong  passion  can  he  stifled, 
only  by  a  still  stronycr  ;  and,  that  religious  zeal  alone  can  stifle  the  re^mblv'an 
mania.  The  miracles  w^hich  zeal  for  religion  has  since  wrought  in  La 
Vendi'-e  and  in  S})ain  prove  that  the  philosophers  and  the  Revolutionists 
of  all  parties  would  not  have  succeeded  in  establishing  their  anti- 
religious  and  anti-social  system  for  a  few  years  over  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  had  the  ministers  of  Louis  XVI.  conceived  such  a  plan  as  mine, 
or  had  it  been  sincerely  adopted  and  supported  by  the  advisers  of  the 
emigrant  princes. 

"But,  luduckily,  most  of  the  persons  who  directed  Louis  XVL  and  the 
princes  of  his  house  reasoned  and  acted  only  on  philosophic  principles, 
though  the  philosophers  and  their  disciples  were  the  cause  and  the 
agents  of  the  Revolution.  They  would  have  fancied  that  they  were 
ridiculous  and  dishonoured  if  they  had  uttered  the  single  word  religio7t,ov 
had  employed  the  powerful  means  which  it  furnishes,  and  of  which  the 
greatest  politicians  of  all  ages  have  successfully  availed  themselves. 
While  the  National  Assembly  strove  to  mislead  the  people,  and  to  secure 
their  contidence  by  the  suppression  of  feudal  rights,  of  tithes,  of  the 
(/((belle,  itc,  the  monarchists  proposed  to  bring  them  back  to  sul:)mission 
by  an  exposition  of  the  incoherence  of  the  new  laws,  by  a  picture  of  the 
misfortunes  of  the  King,  and  by  writings  above  their  comprehension. 
By  these  means  they  hoped  to  revive  in  the  hearts  of  all  the  French  a 
pure  and  disinterested  love  for  their  sovereign  ;  they  imagined  that  the 
clamours  of  the  discontented  would  stop  the  enterprises  of  the  factions, 
and  enable  the  King  to  proceed  direct  to  the  goal  which  lie  ivas  desirous  of 
attaining.  The  worth  of  my  advice  was  probably  rated  according  to  my 
station  in  life,  and  the  value  placed  by  the  grandees  of  the  Court  upon 
their  titles  and  their  wealth." 

M.  Frcmiont  continues  his  naiTative,  and  in  another  place  characterizes 
the  parties  into  which  the  fugitive  Court  was  divided,  in  the  following 
manner  (p.  33)  :— 

"  These  honourable  titles,  and  the  attention  generally  paid  to  Jiie  at 
Turin,  would  have  made  me  forget  the  past,  and  conceive  the  most 
flattering  hopes  for  the  future,  if  I  had  discovered  prudence  in  the 
advisers  of  the  princes,  and  perfect  harmony  among  those  who  had 
most  influence  on  our  afl'airs  ;  but  I  observed  with  grief  that  the  emigra- 
tion was  split  into  two  jiarties,  one  of  which  would  not  attempt  a  counter- 
revolution but  by  the  aid  of  foreign  powers,  and  the  other,  but  by  the 
royalists  of  the  interior. 

"  The  _^rsi  party  promised,  that  on  the  cession  of  certain  provinces  to 
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the  powers,  they  would  furnisli  the  French  princes  witli  annies  sufficiently 
numerous  to  I'educe  the  factions;  that  in  time  it  would  be  easy  to  with- 
draw the  concessions  wliich  they  had  been  foi'ced  to  make  ;  and  that  the 
Court,  by  contractiui,^  no  oblii^jition  io  anii  uf  the  Iwdies  of  the  State,  would 

be  able  to  dictate  laws  to  all  the  French The  courtiers  trend)led 

lest  the  nobilit}'  of  the  provinces  and  the  royalists  t)f  the  tiers-état  should 
have  the  ln)nour  of  setting  the  tottering"  monarchy  upon  its  legs  again. 
They  were  aware  that  they  wt)uld  no  h)nger  be  the  dispensers  of  bounties 
and  favours,  and  that  they  would  be  at  an  end  as  soon  as  the  nobility 
of  the  provinces  should  have  re-established  the  royal  authority  at  the 
expense  of  its  blood,  and  thereby  earned  the  gratitude  and  the  confidence 
of  its  sovereign.  Dread  of  this  new  order  of  things  caused  them  to  unite, 
if  not  to  dissuade  the  princes  from  employing  in  any  way  the  royalists  of 
the  interior,  at  least  to  persuade  them  to  fix  their  attention  principally 
on  the  Cabinets  of  Europe,  and  to  induce  them  to  found  their  greatest 
hopes  on  foreign  assistance.  In  consecjuence  of  this  dread,  they  secretltj 
set  at  work  the  most  efficacious  means  for  ruining  the  internal  resources, 
and  for  thwarting  the  proposed  plans,  several  of  which  were  calculated 
to  effect  the  re-establishment  of  order  if  they  had  been  wisely  directed 
and  supported.  This  is  what  I  mj\self  witnessed  ;  this  is  what  I  will 
some  day  prove  by  authentic  facts  and  testimonies  ;  but  the  time  is 
not  yet  come.  In  a  conference  held  about  this  very  time  on  the  subject 
of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  favoiu'able  disposition  of  the 
people  of  Lyons  and  Franche-Comté,  I  stated  without  reserve  the  means 
which  ought  to  be  emploj'^ed,  at  tlie  same  time,  to  ensure  the  triumph  of 
the  royalists  of  the  Gevaudan,  the  Cevennes,  the  Vivarais,  the  Comtat- 
Venaissin,  Languedoc,  and  Provence.  In  the  heat  of  the  discussion  the 
Marquis  d'Auticham]i,  maréchal-de-camp,  tlie  great  cluimpion  of  the  powers, 
said  to  me,  '  But  will  not  the  oppressed  and  the  relatives  of  the  victims 
seek  to  revenge  themselves  ?  '  '  What  signifies  that,'  said  I,  '  provided 
we  attain  our  aim  ?  '  '  See,'  he  exclaimed,  '  how  I  have  made  him  admit 
that  private  revenge  would  be  wreaked  !  '  With  something  more  than 
astonishment  at  this  observation,  I  said  to  the  Marquis  de  llouzière,  who 
sat  next  to  me,  '  I  did  not  imagine  that  a  civil  war  ought  to  resemble 
a  mission  of  Capuchins.'  Thus  it  was  that,  by  filling  princes  with  the 
fear  of  rendering  themselves  odious  to  their  bitterest  enemies,  the 
courtiers  induced  them  to  adopt  half-measures,  sufficient,  no  doubt,  to 
prov()ke  the  zeal  of  the  royalists  of  the  interior,  but  most  inadecjuate, 
after  compromizing  them,  to  protect  them  from  the  fury  of  the  factions. 
Since  that  time  I  i-ecollect  that  while  the  army  of  the  princes  was  in 
Champagne,  M.  de  la  Porte,  aide-de-camp  to  the  Marcpiis  d'Autichamp, 
having  taken  prisoner  a  republican,  fancied,  agreeably  to  the  system  of 
his  general,  that  he  should  bring  him  back  to  his  duty  by  a  pathetic 
exhortation,  and  by  restoring  to  him  his  arms  and  his  liberty  ;  but  no 
sooner  had  the  republican  got  to  the  distance  of  a  few  paces  than  he 
levelled  liis  con(|ueror  with  the  ground.  The  Marcpiis  d'Autichamp, 
unmindfid  of  the  moderation  which  he  had  dis})layed  at  Turin,  burned 
several  villages  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  imprudent  missionary. 

"  Tlie  second  partij  maintained  that,  since  the  powers  had  several  times 
taken  up  arms  to  hund)le  the  Bourbons,  and  in  particular  to  prevent 
Louis  XIV.  from  securing  the  crown  of  Spain  for  his  grandson,  so  far 
from  calling  them  to  oiu"  aid,  we  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  rekindle  the 
zeal  of  tl)e  clergy,  the  devotion  of  the  nobility,  the  love  of  the  people,  for 
the  King,  and  lose  no  time  in  queUinij  a  familij  qiuuTel,  of  which  foreigners 
might  perhaps  be  tempted  to  take  advantage.   ...  It  was  to  this  fatal 
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division  :uiu)nj;  tliu  leaders  of  the  eiiiiff ration,  and  to  the  unskilfuhiess 
or  the  treachery  of  the  ministers  of  Louis  XVI.,  that  the  Revolu- 
tionists owed  their  first  successes.  I  will  yo  still  farther,  and  assert 
that  it  w'as  not  the  National  Assenihly  which  effected  the  Revolution, 
but  those  who  were  about  the  Kinij  and  the  Princes.  I  maintain  that 
the  ministers  delivered  up  Louis  XV'I.  to  the  enemies  of  royalty,  as 
certain  dabblers  have  delivered  up  the  Princes  and  Louis  XVIII.  to 
the  enemies  of  France.  I  maintain  that  the  majority  of  the  courtiers 
about  Louis  XVI.  and  Louis  X\'1I1.,  and  the  Princes  of  their  house, 
were  and  are  cliarlatans,  real  political  eunuchs;  that  to  their  listlessness, 
their  cowardice,  or  their  treason,  are  to  be  imputed  all  the  calamities 
which  France  has  suffered,  and  those  which  still  threaten  the  world.  If 
I  had  borne  a  ifreat  name,  and  had  belon^^ed  to  the  council  of  the  Bour- 
bons, I  should  have  outlived  the  idea  that  a  horde  of  base  and  cowardly 
britjands,  none  of  whom  have  displayed  any  kind  of  genius  or  superior 
talent,  should  have  ct)ntrived  to  overthrow  the  throne,  to  establish  their 
domination  over  several  powerful  States  of  Europe,  and  to  make  the 
world  tremble.  When  this  idea  haunts  me,  I  bury  myself  in  the  obscurity 
of  my  station,  that  it  may  screen  me  from  censure,  as  it  has  withheld 
from  me  the  power  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  Revolution," 


AA. 

[Page  131.] 

Baron  de  Clootz. 

"J.  B.  de  Clootz,  a  Prussian  baron,  known  since  the  Revolution 
by  the  name  of  Anacharsis  Clootz,  was  born  at  Cleves,  on  the  24th 
of  June  1755,  and  liecame  the  possessor  of  a  considerable  fortune,  which 
he  dissipated  by  his  misconduct.  He  was  not  destitute  of  al)ility, 
but  was  half  crazed  by  his  fanatical  love  of  liberty,  and  his  constant 
habit  of  poring  over  the  works  of  German  metaphysicians.  As  he  was 
the  nephew  of  Cornelius  Parr,  author  of  several  works,  he  thought  he 
nuist  also  be  a  writer.  He  travelled  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  and 
particularly  cultivated  the  society  of  Burke,  who  was  then  a  member  of 
the  opposition  in  the  English  parliament.  During  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, Clootz  made  himself  notorious  by  the  absurd  extravagance  of  his 
conduct.  The  masquerade,  known  by  the  name  of  the  '  Embassy  of  the 
Human  Rice,'  was  the  first  scene  in  which  he  attracted  attention.  He 
appeared  on  the  igth  of  June  1790  at  the  bar  of  the  National  Assembly, 
followed  l)y  a  considerable  body  of  Parisian  porters  in  foreign  dresses, 
whom  he  presented  as  deputies  from  all  nations.  He  styled  himself  the 
'  Oi-ator  of  the  human  race,'  and  requested  to  be  admitted  to  the  Fedei'a- 
tion,  which  was  agreed  to.  On  the  22nd  of  January  1792  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Legislative  Asseml)ly,  beginning  thus  :  '  The  orator  of  the 
human  race  to  the  legislature  of  the  human  race  sends  greeting.'  On 
the  2 1st  of  April  he  delivered  a  ridicvdous  tirade  at  the  i)ar  relative  to 
the  declaration  of  war  against  the  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  ; 
proposed  to  the  Assembly  to  adhere  for  a  year  to  a  strict  regimen  ;  and 
ended  by  offering  what  he  called  a  patriotic  gift  of  twelve  tliousand  livres. 
He  in  consequence  obtained  the  honour  of  a  seat  among  the  members. 
On  the  12th  of  August  he  came  to  congratulate  the  Assembly  on  the 
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events  of  the  lotli,  und  ollerud  to  raise  a  Prussian  legion.  On  the  27th 
he  begged  the  Assembly  to  set  a  price  on  the  heads  of  the  King  of 
Prussia  and  the  Duke  of  lîrunswick,  and  delivered  a  long  speech,  in 
which  the  following  expressions  occurred:  'Charles  TX.  had  a  successor  : 
Louis  will  have  none.'  '  You  know  how  to  value  the  heads  of  philoso- 
phers :  a  price  yet  remains  to  be  set  on  those  of  tyrants.'  '  My  heart 
is  French,  and  my  soul  sans-ciilotte.'  The  hatred  of  this  fanatic  against 
the  Christian  religion  was  as  fervent  as  that  whicli  he  entertained  against 
the  monarchy.  In  September  1792  he  was  de])uted  from  the  Oise  to 
the  Convention,  where  he  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  in  the  name 
of  the  human  race  !  In  the  same  year  he  published  a  work  entitled  '  The 
Universal  Republic,'  wherein  he  laid  it  down  as  a  principle  that  '  the 
people  was  the  sovereign  of  the  world — nay,  that  it  was  God  !  ' — '  that 
fools  alone  believed  in  a  Supreme  Being  !  '  ttc.  He  soon  afterwards  fell 
under  the  suspicion  of  Robespierre,  was  arrested  as  a  Hebertist,  and 
condemned  to  death  on  the  24th  of  March  1794.  He  died  with  great 
firmness,  and  on  his  way  to  execution,  lectured  Hébert  on  materialism, 
'  to  prevent  him,'  as  he  said,  '  from  yielding  to  religious  feelings  in  his 
last  moments.'  He  even  asked  to  be  executed  after  all  his  accomplices, 
in  order  that  he  might  have  time  'to  establish  certain  principles  during 
tile  fall  of  their  heads.'  " — Biographie  Moderne. 


BB. 

[Paijc  134.] 
The  Bishop  of  Autun. 

"  Charles  Maurice  Talleyrand-Perigord,  minister  for  foreign  affairs, 
ci-devant  Bishop  of  Autun,  Abbé  of  Celles  and  St.  Denis,  was  born  at 
Paris  in  1754,  and  as  deputy  from  the  clergy  of  the  bailiwick  of  Autun, 
joined  the  meeting  of  the  connnons  on  the  opening  of  the  States- 
general.  He  combined  with  natural  ability  a  great  facility  for  labour 
and  application.  His  name,  his  dignities,  and  his  example  operated  on 
a  great  number  of  deputies,  who  were  wholly  guided  by  his  coinisels. 
On  the  20th  of  August  1789,  Talleyrand  procured  the  adoption  of  an 
article  concerning  the  admission  of  all  citizens  without  distinction  to 
all  olMces.  Three  days  afterwards  he  opposed  the  mention  of  divine 
worship  in  the  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man,  and  maintained  that 
it  was  in  the  constitutional  act  that  the  holy  name  of  the  Catholic 
religion  ought  to  be  pronounced.  In  August,  October,  and  November 
he  made  speeches  on  the  finances,  in  one  of  which  he  reconnnended  the 
sale  of  Church  property.  In  February  1790  he  compi)sed  the  famous 
address  to  tlie  French,  to  remind  them  of  what  the  National  Assembly 
had  already  done  for  them,  and  still  intended  to  do;  and  on  the  14th 
of  July  he  celebi-ated  the  mass  of  the  Federation.  On  the  29tli  of 
December  lie  published  an  address  to  the  clergy,  giving  an  account  of 
the  motives  which  had  induced  him  to  take  tlie  constitutional  oath,  and 
exhorting  them  to  follow  his  example.  In  March  and  November  1791 
he  joined  the  Abbé  Sii'yes  in  defending  the  nonjuring  priests.  Having 
been  very  intimate  with  Mirabeau,  he  in  the  tribune  in  March  1792 
read  a  long  discourse  on  Inlieritances,  which  that  great  statesman  had 
entrusted  to  him  on  his  death-bed,  in  order  that  he  should  communicate 
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it  to  tlio  Assulll^)l3^  Assistod  l)y  tliu  lîisliops  of  Lydi;i  and  Jîahyloii, 
Tidlcjyrand  consecrated  tlie  tirst  bishops  wlio  wore  called  constitutional, 
an  act  which  drew  upon  him  the  displeasure  of  the  Court  of  liome. 
After  the  session  he  was  sent  to  En<fland  as  private  negotiator,  in  order 
to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  nations,  but  failed  in  his 
negotiation.  Terrified  at  the  blood  which  was  so  lavishly  poured  forth 
in  France,  and  informed  also  that  after  the  loth  of  August  1792  papers 
had  been  found  at  the  Tuileries  which  might  compromise  liim,  he  retired 
to  the  United  States.  After  the  qth  Thermidor  1794  he  I'eturned  to 
Paris,  became  a  member  of  the  National  Institute,  and  in  1797  he 
entered  on  the  administration  of  foreign  aft'airs.  From  that  time  he 
began  to  acquire  great  influence  in  the  government,  and  was  one  of 
those  who  contrived  the  events  of  the  18th  lirumaire.  In  i8or,  after 
the  re-establishment  of  Catholic  wt)rship  in  France,  the  First  Consul 
obtained  for  Talleyrand  a  brief  from  the  Pope,  which  restored  him  to 
a  secular  and  lay  life,  and  authorized  his  marriage  with  Mrs.  Cirant." — 
JJiograf/Jiie  Modenw. 

Talleyrand  remained  in  the  administration  of  foreign  affairs  up  to  the 
period  of  the  disastrous  Russian  campaign,  when  he  began  to  make 
secret  overtures — at  least  so  it  is  reported  of  him  by  Napoleon's  bio- 
graphers— to  the  Bourbons.  On  the  Emperor's  downfall  he  held  office 
for  a  time  under  Louis  XVIII.,  and  on  the  expulsion  of  Charles  X. 
was  appointed  ambassador  to  England  by  Louis  Philippe.  He  soon 
resigned  this  appointment,  and  lived  in  comparative  retirement  at  his 
château  until  his  death  in  1838. 


CO. 

[Page  135.] 
The  14TH  JuiA'  1790. 

"In  spite  of  plotting  aristocrats,  lazy,  hired  spademen,  and  almost 
of  destiny  itself  (for  there  has  been  much  rain),  the  Champ  de  Mars 
on  the  13th  of  the  month  is  fairly  ready.  The  morning  comes — cold 
for  a  July  one — but  such  a  festivity  would  make  Greenland  smile. 
Through  every  inlet  of  that  national  amphitheatre  (for  it  is  a  league 
in  circuit,  cut  with  openings  at  due  intervals)  floods  in  the  living  throng  ; 
covers  without  tmnult  space  after  space.  Two  hundred  thousand  patriotic 
men,  and  twice  as  good,  one  hundred  thousand  patriotic  women,  all  decked 
and  glorified  as  one  can  fancy,  sit  waiting  in  this  Champ  de  Mars.  What 
a  picture,  that  circle  of  bright-dyed  life,  spread  up  there  on  its  thirty- 
seated  slope;  leaning,  one  woidd  say,  on  the  thick  uml)rage  of  those 
avenue  trees,  for  the  stems  of  them  are  hidden  by  the  height  ;  and  all 
beyond  it  mere  greenness  of  summer  earth,  with  the  gleams  of  watei's, 
or  white  sparklings  of  stone  edifices.  On  remotest  steeple  and  invisible 
village  belfry  stand  men  with  spy-glasses.  On  the  heights  of  Chaillot 
are  many-coloured  undidating  groups  ;  round,  and  far  on,  over  all  the 
circling  heights  that  embosom  Paris,  it  is  as  one  more  or  less  peopled 
amphitheatre,  which  the  eye  grows  dim  with  measuring.  Nay,  heights 
have  cannon,  and  a  floating  battery  of  cannon  is  on  the  Seine.  When 
eye  fails,  ears  shall  serve;  and  all  France  properly  is  but  one  amphi- 
theatre, for  in  paved  town  and  unpaved  hamlet  men  walk  listening,  till 
the  iiuiffled  thunder  sounds  audible  on  their  horizon,  that  they  too  may 
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begin  swearing  and  liring.  But  now,  to  streams  of  nuisic  come  fodoratos 
enough — for  they  liave  assembled  on  the  ]3oulevard  St.  Antoine,  and 
come  marching  tlu-ough  the  city,  with  their  eiglity-three  department 
banners  and  l)lessings  not  loud  but  deep;  comes  National  Assendily  and 
takes  seat  under  its  canopy  ;  comes  Ro^-alty,  and  takes  seat  on  a  throne 
beside  it.  And  Lafayette,  on  white  cliarger,  is  here,  and  all  the  civic 
functionaries  :  and  the  federates  form  dances  till  their  strictly  militaiy 
evolutions  and  maniuuvres  can  l)egin.  Task  not  the  pen  of  mortal  to 
describe  them  :  truant  imagination  droops — declares  tliat  it  is  not  worth 
while.  There  is  wheeling  and  sweeping  to  slow,  to  quick,  and  double- 
quick  time.  Sicur  Motier,  or  Generalissimo  Lafayette — for  they  are  one 
and  the  same,  and  he  is  General  of  France  in  the  King's  stead  for  four 
and  twenty  liours — nrust  step  forth  with  tliat  sublime,  chivalrous  gait 
of  his  ;  solenudy  ascend  the  steps  of  the  Fatherland's  altar,  in  sight  of 
Heaven  and  of  scarcely  breathing  eai"th  ;  and  pronounce  the  oath,  '  To 
King,  to  law  and  nation,'  in  his  own  name,  and  tliat  of  armed  France. 
Whereat,  there  is  waving  of  bannei's,  and  acclaim  sufficient.  Tlie 
National  Assembly  must  swear,  standing  in  its  place  ;  the  King  himself 
audibly.  The  King  swears  ;  and  now  be  the  welkin  split  with  vivais/ 
let  citizens  enfrancliised  embrace;  armed  federates  clang  their  arms; 
above  all,  that  lloating  batteiy  speak  !  It  has  spoken — to  tlie  four 
corners  of  France  !  From  eminence  to  eminence  bursts  the  thunder, 
faint  heard,  loud  repeated.  From  Arras  to  Avignon — from  Metz  to 
Bayonne  !  over  Orleans  and  Blois  it  rolls,  in  cannon-recitative  ;  Puy 
bellows  of  it  amid  his  granite  mountains  ;  Pan,  where  is  the  shell-cradle 
of  Great  Henri.  At  far  Marseilles,  one  can  think,  the  ruddy  evening 
witnesses  it  ;  over  the  deep  blue  Mediterranean  waters,  the  castle  of  If, 
ruddy-tinted,  darts  forth  from  every  cannon's  mouth  its  tongue  of  fire  ; 
and  all  the  people  shout — Yes,  France  is  free  !  Glorious  France,  that 
has  burst  out  so,  into  universal  sound  and  smoke  ;  and  attained — the 
Phrygian  cap  of  liberty  !  " — Garlylc's  French  Eevolulion. 


DD. 

[Page  135.] 
The  Champ  dk  î\Iars. 

1  have  already  quoted  some  pages  of  the  Memoirs  of  Ferrières  relative 
to  the  first  sitting  of  the  States-general.  As  nothing  is  more  important 
than  to  ascertain  the  I'eal  sentiments  which  the  Kevolution  excited, 
I  think  it  right  to  give  the  description  of  the  Federation  by  the 
same  Ferricres.  We  shall  see  if  tliis  enthusiasm  is  genuine,  if  it  was 
comnuniicative,  and  if  that  Revolution  was  so  hideous  as  some  have 
wished  to  make  it  appear: — 

"  Meanwiiile,  the  federalists  were  arriving  from  all  parts  of  the 
empire.  Tliey  were  lodged  in  the  houses  of  private  individuals,  who 
cheerfully  supplied  beds,  linen,  wood,  and  all  tliat  could  contribute  to 
render  their  stay  in  the  capital  agreeable  and  comfortable.  The  muni- 
cipality took  precautions  that  so  great  an  intlux  of  strangers  might 
not  disturb  the  jmblic  traiKpiillity.  Twelve  thousand  labourers  worked 
incessantly  at  preparing  the  Champ  de  Mars.  Notwithstanding  the 
activity  with  which  the  operations  were  prosecuted,  tliey  advanced  but 
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slowly.  It  was  fiiared  tliat  tlusy  could  not  1)0  c<))U[)lL!t(j(l  by  tho  14th  of 
July,  tho  day  irrevocably  fixed  for  the  cereniony,  because  it  was  the 
faiiu)us  epoch  of  the  insurrection  of  Paris,  and  of  the  takiiiiç  of  the 
lîastillc.  In  this  perplexity,  the  districts,  in  tho  name  of  the  countiy, 
invited  the  i^ood  citizens  to  assist  the  workmen.  This  civic  invitation 
electrified  all  heads  ;  the  women  shared  and  propagated  the  enthusiasm  ; 
seminarists,  scholars,  nuns  of  the  order  called  Hœurs  du  Pot,  Cartluisians 
grown  old  in  solitude,  were  seen  quitting  theii'  cloisters,  hurrying  to  the 
Champ  de  INIars,  with  shovels  upon  their  slioulders,  bearing  })anners 
adorned  with  patriotic  cndîlems.  There  all  the  citizens  collected, 
blended  togetlier,  formed  an  inunense  and  incessantly  moving  mass  of 
labourers,  evc'iy  point  of  wliicli  presented  a  varied  group;  tlie  dishevelled 
courtesan  is  placed  bi;side  the;  modtist  matron,  the  Ca))uchin  draws  the 
truck  with  the  chevalier  of  St.  Louis,  the  porter  with  the  pdit  'iiKÛtre  of 
tlie  Palais  Royal,  the  sturdy  fishwomair  drives  the  wheelbarrow  filled  by 
the  hands  of  the  delicate  and  nervous  lady;  wealthy  people,  indigent 
people,  well-dressed  people,  ragged  people,  old  men,  boys,  comedians, 
Cent-Suuncn,  clerks,  working  and  resting,  actors  and  spectators,  exhibited 
to  the  astonished  eye  a  scene  full  of  life  and  l)ustle  ;  moving  taverns, 
portal>le  shops,  increased  the  charm  and  gaiety  of  this  vast  and  exhila- 
rating jiicture  ;  songs,  shouts  of  joy,  the  sound  of  drums  and  military 
instruments,  that  of  spades  and  wheelbarrows,  the  voices  of  the  labourers 
calling  to'  and  encouraging  one  another.  .  .  .  The  mind  felt  sinking 
under  the  weight  of  a  delicious  intoxication  at  the  sight  of  a  whole 
people  who  had  descended  again  to  the  sweet  sentiments  of  a  primitive 
fraternity.  .  .  .  As  soon  as  the  clock  struck  nine  the  groups  separated. 
Each  citizen  repaired  to  the  station  of  his  section,  returned  to  his  family, 
to  his  accjuaintance.  The  bands  marched  off  to  the  sound  of  drums, 
returned  to  Paris,  preceded  by  torches,  indulging  from  time  to  time  in 
sallies  against  the  aristocrats,  and  singing  the  celel)rated  air.  Ça  ira. 

"At  length  the  14th  of  July,  the  day  of  the  Federation,  arrived, 
amidst  the  hopes  of  some,  and  the  alarms  and  terrors  of  others.  If  this 
grand  ceremony  had  not  the  serious  and  august  character  of  a  festival 
at  once  national  and  religious,  a  character  almost  incompatible  with  the 
French  spirit,  it  displayed  that  lively  and  delightful  image  of  joy  and 
enthusiasm  a  thousand  times  more  touching.  The  federalists,  ranged 
by  departments  under  eighty-three  banners,  set  out  from  the  site  of 
the  Bastille  ;  the  deputies  of  the  troops  of  the  line  and  of  the  navy, 
the  Parisian  national  guard,  drums,  bands  of  music,  the  colours  of  the 
sections,  opened  and  closed  the  procession. 

"  The  federalists  passed  through  the  lines  St.  Martin,  St.  Denis,  and 
St.  Honoré,  and  pi-oceeded  by  the  Cours  la  Peine  to  a  bridge  of  boats 
constructed  across  the  river.  They  were  greeted  by  the  way  with  the 
acclamations  of  an  immense  concourse  which  filled  the  streets,  the 
windows  of  the  houses,  and  the  quays.  The  heavy  rain  which  was 
falling  neither  deranged  nor  slackened  the  march.  Dripping  with  wet 
and  perspiration,  the  federalists  dnnced  farandoles,  shouting  'Long  live 
our  brethren,  the  Parisians  !  '  Wine,  ham,  fruit,  sausages,  were  let  down 
from  the  windows  for  them  ;  they  were  loaded  with  blessings.  The 
National  Assembly  joined  the  procession  at  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  and 
walked  between  the  battalion  of  the  veterans  and  that  of  the  young 
pupils  of  the  country — an  expressive  image,  which  seemed  to  concentrate 
in  itself  alone  all  ages  and  all  interests. 

"The  road  leading  to  the  Champ  de  Mars  was  covered  witli  jieople, 
who  clapped  their  hands,  and  sang   (/a  ira.     The  Quai  de  Chaillot  and 
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the  heights  of  Passy  presented  a  \o\v^  amphitheatre,  where  the  elojjant 
dresses,  the  charms,  the  i,a-aces  of  the  women  enchanted  the  eye,  without 
allowing  it  the  faculty  of  dwelling  upon  any  ])ortion  of  the  scene  in 
preference.  The  rain  contiinied  to  fall  ;  nobody  seemed  to  perceive  it  : 
French  gaiety  triumphed  both  over  the  bad  weather,  the  bad  roads,  and 
the  length  of  the  march. 

"M.  de  Lafayette,  mounted  on  a  superb  horse,  and  surrounded  by  his 
aides-de-camp,  gave  orders,  and  received  the  homage  of  the  people  and 
the  federalists.  The  perspiration  trickled  from  his  face.  A  man,  whom 
nobt)dy  knew,  pushed  thi'ough  the  crowd,  and  advanced,  holding  a  bottle 
in  one  hand  and  a  glass  in  the  other.  '  General,'  said  he,  '  you  are  hot  ; 
take  a  glass.'  Riising  his  bottle,  he  filled  a  large  glass,  and  handed  it 
to  M.  de  Lafayette.  The  general  took  the  glass,  eyed  the  stranger  for 
a  moment,  and  drank  oft'  the  wine  at  a  draught.  The  people  applauded. 
Lafayette,  with  a  smile  of  complaisance,  cast  a  benevolent  and  confiding 
look  upon  the  multitude,  and  that  look  seemed  to  say,  *  I  shall  never 
conceive  any  suspicion,  T  shall  never  feel  any  uneasiness,  so  long  as  1 
am  in  the  midst  of  you.' 

"Meanwhile  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  persons  of  both 
sexes,  from  Paris  and  the  environs,  assembled  ever  since  six  in  the 
morning  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  sitting  on  turf  seats,  which  formed  an 
innnense  circus,  drenched,  draggled,  sheltering  themselves  with  parasols 
from  the  torrents  of  rain  which  descended  upon  them,  at  the  least  ray 
of  sunshine  adjusting  their  di'csses,  waited,  laughing  and  chatting,  for 
the  federalists  and  the  National  Assembly.  A  spacious  amphitheatre 
had  been  erected  for  the  King,  the  royal  family,  the  ambassadors, 
and  the  deputies.  The  federalists,  who  first  arrived,  began  to  dance 
faritndolea  ;  those  who  followed  joined  them,  forming  a  round  which 
soon  embraced  part  of  the  Champ  de  Miirs.  A  sight  worthy  of  the 
philosophic  observer  was  that  exhibited  ])y  this  host  of  men,  who  had 
come  from  the  most  opposite  parts  of  France,  hurried  away  by  the 
impidse  of  the  national  character,  banishing  all  remend)rance  of  the 
past,  all  idea  of  the  present,  all  fear  of  the  future,  indidging  in  a 
delicious  thoughtlessness  ;  and  three  hundred  thousand  spectators,  of 
all  ages,  of  l)otli  sexes,  following  their  motions,  beating  time  with  their 
hands,  forgetting  tlie  rain,  hunger,  and  the  weariness  of  long  waiting. 
At  length,  the  whole  procession  having  entered  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
the, dance  ceased;  each  federalist  repaired  to  his  banner.  The  Pishop 
of  Autun  prepared  to  perform  mass  at  an  altar  in  the  antique  style, 
erected  in  the  centre  of  the  Champ  de  Mars.  Three  hundred  priests, 
in  white  surplices,  girt  with  broad  tricoloured  scarfs,  I'anged  themselves 
at  the  four  corners  of  the  altar.  The  Jîishop  of  Autun  blessed  the 
oriflamme  and  the  eighty-three  banners;  he  struck  up  the  7'c  Deum. 
Twelve  hundred  musicians  played  that  hynni.  Lafayette,  at  the  head 
of  the  stair  of  the  Parisian  militia,  and  of  the  deputies  of  the  army  and 
navy,  went  up  to  the  altar,  and  swore  in  the  name  of  the  troops  and 
the  federalists  to  be  faithfid  to  the  nation,  to  the  law,  and  to  the  King. 
A  discharge  of  four  pieces  of  cannon  proclaimed  to  France  this  solenni 
oath.  The  twelve  hundred  nnisicians  rent  the  air  with  military  tunes  ; 
the  colours,  the  banners  waved  ;  the  drawn  sabres  glistened.  The 
president  of  the  Natit)nal  Assembly  repeated  the  same  oath.  The 
people  and  the  deputies  answered  with  shouts  of  /  Kwear  it.  The  King 
then  rose,  and  in  a  loud  voice  said,  '  /,  Kimj  of  the  FrencJi,  swear  to  emploi) 
the  power  rJeleyated  to  me  hy  the,  constitutional  act  of  the  State  in  viaintainin;/ 
the  constitution  decreed  by  tite  National  Assembly  and  accepted  by  me.'     The 
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Queen,  takinij  the  Dauphin  in  her  arms,  liuld  him  up  to  the  people,  and 
said,  *  Here  is  riuj  son;  he  joins  as  v-dl  as  miisdf  in  those  sentiments.'  This 
unexpected  movement  was  repaid  by  a  thousand  shouts  of  '  Vive  le  Roi  ! 
Vive  la  Reine  I  Vive  M.  le  Dauphiii  !'  The  cannon  continued  to  mingle 
their  majestic  voices  with  the  warhke  sounds  of  mihtary  instruments 
and  tlie  acclamations  of  the  people.  The  weather  had  cleared  up  ;  the 
sun  burst  fortli  in  all  his  splendour  ;  it  seemed  as  if  it  had  pleased  God 
Himself  to  witness  this  nuitual  contract,  and  to  ratify  it  by  His  presence. 
....  Yes,  He  did  both  see  and  hear  it,  and  the  terrible  calamities 
which  ever  since  that  day  have  not  ceased  to  desolate  France — O 
Providence,  ever  active  and  ever  faithful! — are  the  just  punishment  of 
perjury.  Thou  hast  stricken  both  the  monarch  and  the  subject  who 
violated  their  oath  ! 

"  The  enthusiasm  and  the  festivities  were  not  confined  to  the  day  of 
the  Federation.  During  the  stay  of  the  federalists  at  Paris  there  was 
one  continued  series  of  entertainments,  of  dances,  and  of  rejoicings. 
People  again  went  to  the  Champ  de  Mars,  where  they  drank,  sang,  and 
danced.  M.  de  Lafayette  reviewed  part  of  the  national  guard  of  the 
departments,  and  the  army  of  the  line.  The  King,  the  Queen,  and  the 
Dauphin  were  present  at  this  review.  They  were  greeted  with  acclama- 
tions. The  Queen,  with  a  gracious  look,  gave  the  federalists  her  hand 
to  kiss,  and  showed  them  the  Dauphin.  The  federalists,  before  they 
quitted  the  capital,  went  to  pay  their  homage  to  the  King  ;  all  of  them 
testified  the  most  profound  respect,  the  warmest  attachment.  The 
chief  of  the  Bretons  dropped  on  his  knee  and  presented  his  sword  to 
Louis  XVI.  *  Sire,'  said  he,  '  I  deliver  to  you,  pure  and  sacred,  the 
sword  of  the  faithful  Bretf)ns  ;  it  shall  never  be  stained  but  with  the 
blood  of  your  enemies.'  '  That  sword  cannot  be  in  better  hands  than 
those  of  my  dear  Bretons,'  replied  Louis  XVI.,  raising  the  chief  of  the 
Bretons,  and  returning  to  him  his  sword.  '  I  have  never  doubted  their 
aftection  and  their  fidelity.  Assiu-e  them  that  I  am  the  father,  the 
brother,  the  friend  of  all  the  French.'  The  King,  deeply  moved,  pressed 
the  hand  of  the  chief  of  the  Bretons,  and  embraced  him.  A  mutual 
emotion  prolonged  for  some  moments  this  touching  scene.  The  chief 
of  the  Bretons  was  the  first  to  speak.  '  Sire,'  said  he,  '  all  the  French, 
if  I  may  judge  from  our  hearts,  love  and  will  love  you,  because  you  are 
a  citizen  King.' 

"  The  municipality  of  Paris  resolved  also  to  give  an  entertainment  to 
the  federalists.  There  was  a  regatta  on  the  river,  fireworks,  illumina- 
tion, ball  and  refreshments  in  the  Halle  au  Blé,  and  a  ball  on  the  site 
of  the  Bastille.  At  the  entrance  of  the  enclosure  was  an  inscription,  in 
large  letters,  Ici  l'on  daxsk  {Dancing  here).  Happy  assemblage,  which 
formed  a  striking  contrast  with  the  antique  image  of  horror  and  despair 
called  forth  by  the  recollection  of  that  odious  prison  !  The  people  went 
to  and  from  one  of  these  places  to  the  other  without  impediment.  The 
police,  by  prohibiting  the  circulation  of  carriages,  prevented  the  accidents 
so  common  in  pul)lic  festivities,  as  well  as  the  tumultuous  noise  of 
horses  and  wheels,  and  shouts  of  Gare  I  (Take  care) — a  noise  which 
wearies  and  stuns  the  citizens,  makes  them  every  moment  afraid  of 
being  run  over,  and  gives  to  the  most  splendid  and  best  regulated  fête 
the  appearance  of  a  fiight.  Public  festivities  are  essentially  for  the 
people.  It  is  they  alone  who  ought  to  be  considered.  If  the  rich  are  de- 
sirous of  sharing  their  pleasures,  let  them  put  themselves  on  a  level  with 
the  people  for  that  day  ;  by  so  doing  they  will  gain  sensations  to  which 
they  are  strangers,  and  will  not  disturb  the  joy  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

VOL.  I.  24  * 
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"  It  Wiis  in  the  Champs  Elysi'es  that  persons  of  fcehni^  cnjoj'ed  more 
satisfactorily  this  charming'  popular  festival.  Columns  of  lii,'lits  hung 
from  every  tree,  and  festoons  of  lamps  connected  them  together  ; 
pj'ramids  of  lire,  placed  at  intervals,  diliused  a  pui'e  light,  which  the 
enormt)US  mass  of  surrounding  darkness  rendered  still  more  brilliant 
by  its  contrast.  The  people  covered  the  alleys  and  the  greensward. 
The  citizen,  seated  with  his  wife  amidst  his  children,  ate,  chatted, 
walked  about,  and  enjoyed  himself.  Here  yomig  lads  and  lasses  danced 
to  the  sound  of  several  bands  of  music  stationed  in  the  open  spaces 
which  had  been  formed.  Farther  on  sailors,  in  jacket  and  trousers, 
sin-rounded  by  numerous  groups  who  looked  on  with  interest,  strove  to 
climb  up  tall  masts  rvdibed  with  soap,  to  gain  a  prize  reserved  for  him 
who  should  reach  and  bring  down  a  tricoloured  flag  fastened  to  the 
summit.  You  should  have  seen  the  bursts  of  laughter  which  greeted 
those  who  were  forced  to  relincjuish  the  attempt,  and  the  encourage- 
ments given  to  those  who,  more  lucky  or  more  adroit,  appeared  likely 
to  reach  the  top.  A  soothing  sentimental  joy,  diffused  over  every  face, 
beaming  in  every  ej'e,  reminded  you  of  the  peaceful  pleasures  of  the 
hap})y  shades  in  the  Elysian  fields  of  the  ancients.  The  white  dresses  of 
a  multitude  of  females  strolling  inider  the  trees  of  those  beautiful  alleys 
served  to  heighten  the  illusion."' — Ferrières,  tome  ii.  p.  8g. 


EE. 

[Page  139.] 
The  Value  op  Assignats. 

M.  de  Talleyrand  had  predicted  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  the 
financial  results  of  paper-money.  In  his  speech  he  first  showed  the 
nature  of  that  money,  characterized  it  with  the  greatest  justice,  and 
explained  the  reasons  of  its  speedy  inferiority. 

"  Will  the  National  Assend)ly,"  said  he,  "  order  an  issue  of  two 
thousand  millions  of  money  in  assignats  ?  People  judge  of  this  second 
issue  by  the  success  of  the  first  ;  but  they  will  not  perceive  that  the 
wants  of  commerce,  checked  by  the  Revoluticni,  naturally  caused  our 
first  conventional  issue  to  be  received  with  aviditj'  ;  and  these  wants 
wei'e  such,  that,  in  my  opinion,  this  currency  would  have  been  adopted, 
had  it  even  not  been  forced:  to  make  an  attack  on  this  first  success, 
which,  moreover,  has  not  been  complete,  since  the  assignats  are  below 
par,  in  favour  of  a  second  and  more  ample  issue,  is  to  expose  ourselves 
to  great  dangers  ;  for  the  em})ire  of  tlie  law  has  its  measm-e,  and  this 
measure  is  the  interest  which  men  have  to  respect  or  to  infringe  it. 

"  The  assignats  will  undoubtedly  hav'e  characters  of  security  which  no 
paper-money  ever  had  ;  none  was  ever  created  upon  so  valuable  a  pledge, 
clothed  with  so  solid  a  security;  that  I  am  far  from  denying.  The 
assignat,  considei-ed  as  a  title  of  credit,  has  a  positive  and  material 
value  ;  this  value  of  the  assignat  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the 
land  which  it  represents  ;  but  still  it  must  be  admitted,  above  all,  that 
never  will  any  national  paper  l)e  \\\Mn\  a  par  with  the  metals;  never 
will  the  supi)lementary  sign  of  tl)e  liist  repi'csentative  sign  of  wealth 
have  the  exact  value  of  its  model  :  the  very  title  proves  want,  and 
want  spreads  alarm  and  distrust  around  it. 
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"  Why  will  assi^aiat-money  be  always  below  specie  ?  In  the  first 
place,  because  tliere  will  always  bo  doubts  of  the  exact  application 
of  its  ])roportit)iis  between  tlie  mass  of  the  assignats  and  that  of  the 
national  property;  because  there  will  long  be  uncertainty  respecting 
the  consuniniation  of  the  sales  ;  because  no  conception  can  be  formed 
by  what  time  two  thousand  millions  of  assignats,  representing  nearly 
the  value  of  the  domains,  will  be  extinguished  ;  because  money  being 
put  in  competition  with  paper,  both  become  a  marketable  commodity  ; 
and  the  more  abundant  any  connnodity  is,  the  lower  must  be  its  price; 
because  with  money  ono  will  always  be  able  to  do  without  assignats,  whilst 
it  is  impossible  with  assignats  to  do  without  money,  and  fortunately  the 
absolute  want  of  money  will  keep  some  specie  in  circulation,  for  it  would 
be  the  greatest  of  all  evils  to  be  absolutely  destitute  of  it." 

Farther  on  the  speaker  added  :  "  To  create  an  assignat  currency  is 
not  assuredly  representing  a  metallic  commodity,  it  is  merely  repre- 
senting a  metallic  currency  ;  now  a  metal  that  is  merely  money,  what- 
ever idea  may  be  attached  to  it,  cannot  represent  that  which  is  at  the 
same  time  money  and  merchandise.  Assignat-money,  however  safe, 
however  solid  it  may  be,  is  therefore  an  abstraction  of  paper-money  ; 
it  is  consequently  the  fi-ee  or  forced  sign,  not  of  wealth,  but  merely  of 
credit.  It  thence  follows  that  to  give  to  paper  the  functions  of  money 
by  making  it  like  other  money,  the  medium  between  all  exchangeable 
objects,  is  changing  the  quantity  recognized  as  unity,  otherwise  called 
in  this  matter  the  mint  standard  ;  it  is  operating  in  a  moment  what 
centuries  scarcely  operate  in  a  State  that  is  advancing  in  wealth  ;  and 
if,  to  borrow  the  expression  of  a  foreign  writer,  money  performs  in 
regard  to  the  price  of  things  the  same  function  as  degrees,  minutes, 
and  seconds  in  regard  to  angles,  or  scales  in  regard  to  geographical 
maps  and  plans  of  all  kinds,  I  ask  what  must  be  the  result  from  this 
alteration  in  the  common  measure  ?  " 

After  showing  what  the  new  money  was,  M.  de  Talleyrand  predicted 
with  singular  precision  the  confusion  which  would  result  from  it  in 
private  transactions  : — 

"  But  let  us  at  length  follow  the  assignats  in  their  progress,  and  see 
what  course  they  will  have  to  take.  The  reimbursed  creditor  then  must 
either  purchase  lands  with  the  assignats,  or  he  must  keep  them,  or  em- 
ploy them  for  other  accjuisitions.  If  ho  purchases  land,  then  your  object 
will  be  fulfilled  :  I  shall  applaud  with  you  the  creation  of  assignats, 
because  they  will  not  be  thrown  into  circulation  ;  because,  in  short,  they 
will  only  have  made  that  which  I  propose  to  you  to  give  to  public  credits, 
the  faculty  of  being  exchanged  for  public  domains.  But  if  this  distrust- 
ful creditor  prefers  losing  the  interest  by  keeping  an  inactive  title  ;  if 
he  converts  assignats  into  metals  for  the  purpose  of  hoarding  them,  or 
into  bills  on  foreigners  to  carry  them  abroad  ;  if  these  latter  classes  are 
much  more  nmnerous  than  the  first  ;  if,  in  short,  the  assignats  remain  a 
long  time  in  circulation  before  they  come  to  be  extinguished  in  the  chest 
of  the  sinking  fund  ;  if  they  are  forced  into  currency,  and  stop  in  the 
hands  of  persons  who  are  obliged  to  take  them  at  par,  and  who,  owing 
nothing,  cannot  employ  them  but  with  loss;  if  they  are  the  occasion  of 
a  great  injustice  done  by  all  debtors  to  all  creditors  anterior  to  the  pass- 
ing of  assignats  at  the  jmr  of  money,  whilst  it  will  be  contradicted  in 
the  security  which  it  orders,  since  it  will  be  impossible  to  oblige  the 
sellers  to  take  them  at  the  par  of  specie,  that  is  to  say,  without  raising 
the  price  of  their  commodities  in  proportion  to  the  loss  upon  the  assig- 
nats ;  how  sorely  then  will  this  ingenious  operation  have  disappointed 
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the  patriotism  (if  those  whose  sagacity  has  devised,  and  whose  integrity 
defends  it  1  and  to  what  inconsolable  regret  shonld  we  not  be  doomed  !" 
It  cannot  then  be  asserted  that  the  National  Assembly  was  wholly 
unaware  of  the  possible  result  of  its  determination  ;  but  to  these  fore- 
bodings might  be  opposed  t)ne  of  those  answers  which  one  never  dare 
give  at  the  moment,  but  which  wimld  be  peremptory,  and  which  become 
so  in  the  sequel — the  necessity  of  replenishing  the  excheijuer  and  of 
dividing  property. 


FF. 

[Paije  140.] 
The  Comtk  de  Montmouin. 

"  Armand  Marc  Comte  de  Montmorin  St.  Herem,  minister  of  finance 
and  secretary  of  State,  was  one  of  the  Assembly  of  Notables  held  at 
Versailles,  and  had  the  administration  of  foreign  alfairs  at  the  time  when 
the  States-general  opened.  He  was  dismissed  in  1 789  with  Necker,  but 
was  immediately  recalled  by  order  of  the  National  Assembly.  In  Sep- 
tember 1790,  when  all  his  colleagues  were  dismissed,  he  retained  his 
place,  and  even  the  portfolio  of  the  intei'ior  was  for  a  time  confided  to 
him.  In  April  1791  he  sent  a  circular  letter  to  all  the  ministers  at 
foreign  Courts,  assuring  their  sovereigns  that  the  King  was  wholly 
mu-estrained,  and  sincerely  attached  to  the  new  constitution.  In  the 
beginning  of  June  he  was  struck  from  the  list  of  Jacobins,  and  was 
afterwards  summoned  to  the  bar  for  giving  the  King's  passport  when 
he  fled  to  Varennes  ;  but  he  easily  cleared  himself  from  this  charge  by 
proving  that  the  passport  had  been  taken  out  under  a  supposititious 
name.  M.  de  Montmorin  soon  after  this  tendered  his  resignation  ;  yet 
though  withdrawn  from  pidilic  life,  he  continued  near  the  King,  and 
togetlier  with  lîertrand  de  MoUeville,  Malouet,  and  a  few  others,  formed 
a  kind  of  privy  council,  which  suggested  and  prepared  various  plans  for 
strengthening  the  monarchy.  This  conduct  drew  on  him  the  inveterate 
hatred  of  the  Jacobins,  who  attacked  him  and  Bertrand  as  mend)ers  of 
the  Austrian  committee.  M.  de  Montmorin  was  one  of  the  first  victims 
will)  fell  in  the  massacres  of  September." — Ijiixjntjihic  Moderne. 

" 'J'he  unfortunate  M.  de  Montmorin  had  taken  refuge,  on  the  10th  of 
August,  at  the  house  of  a  washerwoman  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine. 
He  was  discovered  in  the  early  part  of  September  by  the  imprudence  of 
his  hostess,  who  bought  the  finest  fowls  and  the  l)est  fruit  she  could 
find,  and  carried  them  to  her  house,  without  taking  any  precautions  to 
elude  the  observation  of  her  neighbours.  They  soon  suspected  her  of 
harbouring  an  aristocrat.  This  conjecture  spread  among  the  jiopidace 
of  the  faubourg,  who  were  almost  all  of  them  spies  and  agents  of  the 
Jacobins.  M.  de  Montmorin  was  in  consequence  arrested,  and  conducted 
to  the  bar  of  the  National  Assembly.  He  answered  the  questions  put 
to  him  in  the  most  .satisfactory  manner;  but  his  having  concealed  him- 
self, and  a  liottle  of  laudanum  having  been  found  in  his  pocket,  formed, 
said  his  enemies,  a  strong  i)resum])tion  that  he  was  conscious  of  some 
crime.  After  being  detained  two  (lays  in  the  conunittee,  he  was  sent  a 
j)risoner  to  the  Ab])aye,  and  a  few  days  aftei'wards  was  mmdered  in  a 
maimer  too  .shocking  to  mention,  and  his  mangled  body  carried  in  triumph 
to  the  National  Assembly." — Private  Manoirs  of  JJcrtrand  d'^  MoUeville, 
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GG. 

[Paye  145.] 
The  Priests  and  the  Oath  to  the  New  Constitution. 

Ferrii'ves,  an  cj'e-witness  of  tlio  intrii^ues  of  that  period,  mentions 
those  which  were  employed  to  prevent  the  oath  of  the  priests.  This 
page  îippears  to  me  too  characteristic  not  to  be  quoted  : — 

"  The  bishops  and  the  Revohitionists  intri<;ued,  and  were  extremely 
busy,  tlie  one  to  cause  the  oath  to  be  taken,  the  other  to  prevent  it. 
Both  parties  were  sensible  of  the  influence  which  the  line  of  conduct 
pursued  by  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  Assembly  would  liave  in  the  pro- 
vinces. The  bishops  visited  their  curc's  ;  devotees  of  both  sexes  set 
themselves  in  motion.  Nothini,^  was  talked  of  in  every  company  but 
the  oath  of  the  cleri(y.  One  would  have  supposed  that  the  destiny  of 
France  and  the  fate  of  every  Frenchman  depended  on  its  beinij  taken 
or  not  taken.  Men  the  most  free  in  their  i^eligious  opinions,  and  the 
most  notoriously  innuoral  women,  were  suddenly  transformed  into  ri<^id 
theoloi^ians,  into  ardent  missionaries  of  the  purity  and  integrity  of  the 
Romish  faith. 

"The  Journal  de  Fontency,  IJAmi  du  Roi,  and  La  Gazette  de  Duro- 
soir  employed  their  usual  weapons — exaggeration,  falsehood,  calumny. 
Numberless  tracts  were  distributed,  in  which  the  civil  constitution  of 
the  clergy  was  treated  as  schismatic,  heretical,  and  destructive  of  reli- 
gion. The  devotees  hawked  about  pamphlets  from  house  to  house  ; 
they  entreated,  conjured,  threatened,  according  to  particular  dispositions 
and  characters.  To  some  they  represented  the  clergy  triimiphant,  the 
Assembly  dissolved,  the  prevaricating  ecclesiastics  stripped  of  their 
benefices,  confined  in  their  houses  of  correction  ;  the  faithful  ones 
covered  with  glory  and  loaded  with  wealth.  The  Pope  was  about  to 
launch  his  anathemas  at  a  sacrilegious  Assembly,  and  at  the  apostate 
priests.  The  people,  deprived  of  the  sacraments,  would  rise;  the  foreign 
powers  would  enter  France,  and  that  structure  of  iniquity  and  villainy 
would  crumble  to  pieces  upon  its  own  foundations." — Feirières,  tome 
ii.  p.  198. 


HH. 

[Page  147.] 
The  Royalist  Legions. 

M.  Fromont  relates  the  following  circumstance  in  his  work,  already 
quoted  : — 

"In  this  state  of  things  the  princes  conceived  the  plan  of  forming  in 
the  interior  of  the  kingdom,  as  soon  as  possible,  legions  of  all  the  k)yal 
subjects  of  the  King,  to  be  employed  till  the  troops  of  the  line  should 
be  completely  reorganized.  Desirous  of  being  at  the  head  of  the 
royalists,  whom  I  had  directed  and  commanded  in  1789  and  1790,  I 
wrote  to  Monsieur   le  Comte  d'Artois,  begging   his   royal   highness   to 
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ijjraiit  me  the  commission  of  colouel-coinmiindant,  worded  in  such  a 
niiinner  that  every  roj'ahst  wlio,  hke  myself,  should  raise  a  sufficient 
number  of  ij^ood  citizens  to  form  a  legion,  might  have  reason  to  Hatter 
himself  that  he  should  obtain  the  like  favour.  Monsievir  le  Comte 
d'Artois  applauded  tlie  idea,  and  listened  favourably  to  my  application  ; 
but  the  members  of  the  council  were  not  of  his  opinion  ;  they  thought 
it  so  strange  that  a  conunoner  should  aspire  to  a  military  connnission, 
that  one  of  them  angrily  said  to  me,  '  Why  did  you  not  ask  for  a 
l)is]iopric  ?  '  Tjie  only  answer  I  gave  to  the  ((uestioner  was  a  loud 
burst  of  laughter,  which  somewhat  disconcei'ted  his  gravity.  Mean- 
while the  (piestion  was  discussed  at  the  house  of  M.  de  Flaschlanden  : 
the  persons  engaged  in  this  deliberation  were  of  opinion  that  these  new 
corps  ouglit  to  be  called  civic  legions  (leiiions  boanjcoir^c^).  I  remarked 
to  them,  that  under  this  denomination  they  would  merely  supply  the 
place  of  the  national  guards  :  that  the  princes  could  not  make  them 
march  to  any  (juarter  Avhere  they  might  be  needed,  because  they  would 
allege  that  they  were  bound  onlj^  to  defend  their  own  hearths  ;  that  it 
was  to  be  feared  that  the  factions  would  tind  means  to  set  them  at 
loggerheads  with  the  troops  of  the  line  ;  that  with  empty  words  they 
had  armed  the  people  against  the  depositaries  of  the  public  authority  ; 
that  it  would  therefore  be  more  politic  to  follow  their  example,  and  to 
give  to  these  new  corps  the  denomination  of  royal  militia  ;  that  .  .  . 
'  No,  no,  sir,'  said  the  Bishop  of  Arras,  suddenly  interrupting  me,  '  the 
word  hoimicois  must  be  inserted  in  your  connnission  ;  '  and  the  Baron  de 
Flaschlanden,  who  drew  it  up,  inserted  the  word  bourgeois  accordingly." 
— Iiecucil  de  divers  Ecrits  relatifs  à  la  Révolution,  p.  62. 


IL 

[Pft.r/C  147.] 

The  Prince  de  Condé. 

"Louis  Joseph  de  Bourbon,  Prince  de  Condé,  was  born  at  Chantilly, 
in  1736.  He  was  the  only  son  of  the  Due  de  Bourbon  and  the  Princesse 
de  Hesse-Rheinfels.  In  1753  he  married  the  Princesse  de  Kohan-Soubise, 
who  in  1756  bore  him  the  Prince  de  Bourbon-Condc.  In  the  Seven 
Years'  War  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  skill  and  courage,  and  in  1762 
gained  a  victory  at  Johainiisberg  over  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Bruns- 
wick. In  the  llevolution  he  emigrated,  in  1789,  to  Brussels,  and  thence 
to  Turin.  He  afterwards  formed  a  little  corps  of  emigrant  nobility, 
wliicli  joined  the  Austrian  army  under  Wurmser.  In  1795  ^^^  entered, 
with  his  corps,  into  the  English  service.  In  1797  he  entered  the 
Jiussian  service,  and  marched  with  his  corps  to  Russia,  where  he  was 
hospitably  received  by  Paul  I.  In  1800,  after  the  separation  of  Russia 
fi'om  the  coalition,  he  re-entered  the  English  service.  He  returned 
to  Paris  in  1814;  and  the  next  year  fled  with  the  King  to  Ghent. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  181 8.  His  grandson  was  the  unfortunate  Due 
d'Enghien."- — Oydopœdia  Americana. 
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[Piyje  147.] 

The  Emigrants  in  Camp. 

"  Many  of  the  emigrants  had  joined  the  army  in  a  state  of  complete 
destitution.  Others  were  spendinj^'  improvidently  the  last  relics  of 
their  fortunes.  Several  corps,  composed  wholly  of  officers,  served  as 
private  soldiers.  The  naval  officers  were  mounted.  The  country 
gentlemen  formed  themselves  into  companies,  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  their  native  provinces.  All  were  in  good  spirits,  for  the 
camp  life  was  free  and  joyous.  Some  became  drawers  of  water,  others 
hewers  of  wood  ;  others  provided  and  dressed  the  provisions,  and 
everywhere  the  inspiring  note  of  the  trumpet  resounded.  The  camp, 
in  fact,  was  a  perfect  kingdom.  There  were  princes  dwelling  in  waggons  ; 
magistrates  on  horseback  ;  missionaries  preaching  the  Bible,  and  adminis- 
tering justice.  The  poor  nobles  conformed  with  careless  philosophy  to 
this  altered  state  of  things,  cheerfully  enduring  present  privations  in  the 
sanguine  expectation  of  speedily  regaining  all  that  they  had  lost.  They 
confidently  believed  that  the  end  oi  autumn  would  find  them  restored  to 
their  splendid  homes,  to  their  groves,  to  their  forests,  and  to  their  old 
dove-cotes." — Chattauhriand' s  Memoirs  of  the  Due  de  Btrri. 


KK. 

[Page  149.] 

General  Santerre. 

"  Santerre,  a  brewer  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  at  Paris,  possessed 
a  boldness  and  energy  which  gave  him  great  weight  in  his  own  neigh- 
bourhood. Though  ignorant,  he  knew  well  how  to  address  a  mob, 
which  made  him  courted  by  the  Orleanists.  On  the  taking  of  the 
Bastille  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  head  of  the  forces  of  his 
faubourg,  and  when  the  national  guard  was  formed,  he  was  appointed 
commander  of  a  battalion.  In  1792  he  began  to  obtain  decided 
influence  with  the  people,  and  on  the  loth  of  August,  becoming 
commander  of  the  national  guard,  he  conducted  the  King  to  the 
Temple.  Yet,  notwithstanding  his  democratic  zeal,  he  was  not  con- 
sidered fit  to  direct  the  massacres  in  the  prisons.  Marat  said  of  him, 
that  he  was  a  man  without  any  decided  character.  On  the  nth  of 
December  he  conducted  the  King  to  the  bar  of  the  National  Conven- 
tion on  the  occasion  of  his  trial;  and  in  January  1793  commanded 
the  troops  who  superintended  his  execution.  It  was  Santerre  who 
interrupted  the  unfortunate  monarch  when  he  attempted  to  address 
the  people,  by  ordering  the  drums  to  be  beat.  Wishing  to  figure  as 
a  warrior,  Santerre  departed,  with  14,000  men,  to  fight  the  royalists 
in  La  Vendue  ;  he  was,  however,  continually  unsuccessful  ;  and  on 
one  occasion,  it  having  been  reported  that  he  was  killed,  this  epitaph 
was  made  on  him  :  '  Here  lies  General  Santerre,  who  had  nothing  of 
Mars  but  his  beer.'  Santerre  survived  the  troubles  of  the  Revolution, 
and  died  in  obscurity." — Bioonqihie  Moderne. 
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LL. 

[Page  152.] 

The  Poisoning  of  Mirabeau. 

The  author  of  the  Mc'moires  (Van  Pair  de  France  positivel}'  asserts 
that  Mirabeau  was  poisoned.  He  says,  that  in  1793,  Kobespierre,  at 
a  moment  wlien  lie  Wiis  off  his  «fuard,  ventured  to  boast  of  the  share 
which  he  had  taken  in  tliat  crime.  "  Two  parties,"  he  adds,  "  were 
then  labourin<f  to  accomphsh  the  ruin  of  the  Kinij  ;  a  third  wished 
it  without  declarinçr  itself  :  all  of  them  were  concerned  to  see  that 
Louis  XVI.  inclined  to  a  cordial  reconciliation  with  the  constitution, 
and  all  dreaded  the  sound  advice  which  Mirabeau  had  it  in  his  power 
to  i^ive  him.  It  was  well  known  that  this  man  was  the  only  person 
capable  of  directing  affairs  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  the  factions 
within  the  limits  which  they  hoped  to  pass.  As  the  issue  of  any 
attempt  to  strip  him  of  his  popularity  was  iincertain,  it  was  thought 
better  to  despatch  him  ;  but  as  no  assassin  was  to  be  found,  it  was 
necessary  to  hav-e  recoiirse  to  poison.  Marat  furnished  the  receipt 
for  it  ;  it  was  prepared  under  his  superintendence,  and  he  answered 
for  its  effect.  How  to  administer  it  was  the  next  (juestion.  At 
length  it  was  resolved  to  choose  the  opportunit}''  of  a  dinner,  at 
which  the  poisonous  ingredients  should  be  introduced  into  the  bread 
or  wine,  or  certain  dishes  of  which  Mirabeau  was  known  to  be  fond. 
Robespierre  and  Petion  undertook  to  see  to  the  execution  of  this 
atrocious  scheme,  and  were  assisted  by  Fabre  d'Eglantine  and  two 
or  three  otlier  subordinate  Orleanists.  Mirabeau  had  no  suspicion  of 
this  pertidy  ;  but  its  effects  were  manifested  innnediately  after  a  party 
of  pleasure,  at  which  he  had  indulged  in  great  intemperance.  He 
was  soon  aware  that  he  was  poisoned,  and  told  his  intimate  friends 
so,  and  es])ecially  Cabanis,  to  whom  he  said,  '  You  seek  the  cause 
of  my  death  in  my  physical  excesses  ;  you  will  find  it  rather  in  the 
hatred  borne  me  by  those  who  wish  for  the  overthrow  of  France,  or 
those  who  are  afraid  of  my  ascendency  over  the  minds  of  the  King 
and  Queen.'  It  was  imjjossible  to  drive  it  out  of  his  head  that  his 
death  was  not  natunil,  but  great  pains  were  taken  to  prevent  this 
opinion  from  getting  abroad." 


MM. 

[Pa<je  154.] 
G.  J.  Danton. 

"  Georges  Jactjues  Danton,  an  adv^ocate  by  profession,  was  born  at 
Arcis-sur-Aube,  October  26,  1759,  and  beheaded  April  5,  1794.  His 
external  appearance  was  striking.  His  stature  was  colossal  ;  his  frame 
athletic  ;  his  featvu'es  harsh,  large,  and  disagreeable  ;  his  voice  shook 
the  Assembly  ;  his   eloquence   was   vehement  ;    and  his   imagination   as 
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fjigantic  as  his  person,  which  made  every  one  recoil,  and  at  whicli, 
says  St.  Just,  '  Freedom  herself  tremhled.'  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  club  of  the  Cordeliers.  His  importance  increased  in 
1792,  when  he  became  one  of  the  instit^ators  of  the  events  of  the 
20th  of  June,  and  a  leader  on  the  loth  of  Auj^ust.  After  the  fall 
of  Louis  XVI.,  Danton  was  made  minister  of  justice,  and  usurped  the 
appointments  of  officers  in  the  army  and  departments.  He  thus 
raised  up  a  great  number  of  creatures  wholly  devoted  to  his  views. 
Money  flowed  from  all  sides  into  his  hands,  and  was  profusely 
squandered  on  his  partisans.  His  violent  measures  led  to  the 
September  massacres.  The  invasion  of  Champagne  by  the  Prussians 
spread  consternation  through  Paris  ;  and  Danton  alone  preserved  his 
courage.  He  assumed  the  administration  of  the  State,  prepared 
measures  of  defence,  called  on  all  Frenchmen  capable  of  bearing 
arms  to  march  against  the  enemy,  and  prevented  the  removal  of  the 
Assembly  beyond  the  Loire.  From  this  time  forward  he  was  hated 
by  Robespierre,  who  could  never  pardon  the  superiority  which  Danton 
had  shown  on  this  occasion.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Festival  of 
Reason,  in  which  the  Hebertists  acted  a  conspicuous  part,  Danton 
declared  himself  against  the  attack  on  the  ministers  of  religion,  and 
subsequently  united  with  Robespierre  to  bring  Hébert  and  his 
partisans  to  the  scaffold.  But  their  connection  was  not  of  long 
duration.  Danton  wished  to  overthrow  the  despotism  of  Robespierre, 
who  in  his  turn  was  anxious  to  get  rid  of  a  dangerous  rival.  Danton 
was  accordingly  denounced  to  the  committee  of  safety  by  St.  Just, 
and  imprisoned  with  his  adherents  in  the  Luxembourg.  When  he 
was  transferred  thence  to  the  Conciergerie  he  appeared  deeply  mortified 
at  having  been  duped  by  Robespierre.  On  his  trial  he  said  composedly, 
*  I  am  Danton,  sufficiently  well  known  in  the  Revolution  ;  I  shall 
soon  pass  to  nothingness  ;  but  my  name  will  live  in  the  Pantheon  of 
history.'  He  was  condemned  to  death  by  the  revolutionary  tribinial 
as  an  accomplice  in  a  conspiracy  for  the  restoration  of  monarchy,  and 
his  large  property  was  confiscated.  He  mounted  the  car  with  courage  ; 
his  head  was  elevated;  his  look  commanding  and  full  of  pride.  On 
ascending  the  scaffold  he  was  for  a  moment  softened.  '  Oh,  my  wife, 
my  dear  wife,  shall  I  never  see  you  again  Y  '  he  said,  but  checked 
himself  hastily,  and  exclaimed,  '  Courage,  Danton  !  no  weakness.' 
He  was  thirty-five  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death." — Encydopœdia 
AmericaiKi. 

"  During  the  short  period  that  elapsed  before  his  execution,  Danton's 
mind,  in  a  distracted  state,  reverted  to  the  innocence  of  his  earlier  years. 
He  spoke  incessantly  about  trees,  flowers,  and  the  country.  Then  giving 
way  to  unavailing  regret,  he  exclaimed,  'It  was  just  a  year  ago  that  I 
was  the  means  of  instituting  the  revolutionary  tribunal  ;  may  God  and 
man  forgive  me  for  what  I  then  did  ;  but  it  was  not  that  it  might  be- 
come the  scourge  of  humanity.'  When  his  sentence  was  read  to  him  in 
his  cell,  '  We  are  sacrificed,'  said  Danton,  '  to  a  few  dastardly  brigands  ; 
but  I  drag  Robespierre  after  me  in  my  fall.'" — Alison. 

"  Danton  had  sold  himself  to  the  Court,  on  condition  that  they  would 
purchase  from  him,  for  100,000  livres,  his  place  of  advocate,  which  after 
the  suppression  was  only  worth  10,000  livres.  Lafayette  met  Danton 
at  M.  de  Montmorin's  the  same  evening  that  the  bargain  was  concluded. 
He  was  a  man  ready  to  sell  himself  to  all  parties.  While  he  was  making 
incendiary  motions  in  the  Jacobins,  he  was  their  spy  at  Court,  where  he 
regularly  reported  whatever  occurred.     On  the  Friday  previous  to  the 
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loth  of  Autjnst,  50,000  crowns  were  <^iven  him,  and  Madame  Elizabeth 
exclaimed,  '  We  are  trancjuil,  for  wo  may  depend  on  Danton.'  Lafayette 
was  apprized  of  the  first  payment,  but  not  of  the  ensuing  ones.  Danton 
spoke  of  it  himself  at  the  Hôtel  de  Ville,  and  endeavourini^  to  justify 
himself,  said,  '  General,  I  am  a  greater  monarchist  than  you  are  y(.>ur- 
self.'  He  was  nevertheless  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  loth  of  August." 
— Lnfitijdtf's  J/i  iiioirs. 

"  Danton  was  sometimes  denominated  the  Mirabeau,  sometimes  the 
Alcibiades  of  the  rabble.  He  may  be  said  to  have  resembled  both  (with 
the  differences  only  of  the  patrician  order  and  the  popidace) — in  his  tem- 
pestuous passions,  popular  elocpience,  dissipation,  and  debts,  like  the 
one  ;  his  ambition,  his  daring  and  inventive  genius,  like  the  other.  He 
exerted  his  faculties,  and  indulged  his  voluptuary  indolence  alternately, 
and  by  starts.  His  conceptions  were  isolated,  but  complete  in  them- 
selves, and  of  terrific  efficacy  as  practical  agents  in  revolutions.  Danton's 
ambition  was  not  personal.  He  would  freely  sacrilice  himself  for  the 
republic  or  his  party.  He  was  inhuman,  not  so  mucli  from  instinctive 
cruelt}',  as  from  a  careless  prodigality  of  blood.  He  viewed  the  Revolu- 
tion as  a  great  game  in  wliich  men  played  for  their  lives.  He  took 
those  he  won  as  freely  as  he  would  have  paid  those  he  lost." — British 
and  Foreiya  lievieiv. 


NN. 

{Page  158.] 

Keception  of  the  News  of  the  Flight  of  the  Royal  Family. 

"A  group  in  the  Palais  Rt)yal  were  discussing  in  great  alarm  the 
consequences  of  the  King's  flight,  when  a  man,  dressed  in  a  tlireadbare 
greatcoat,  leaped  on  a  chair,  and  addressed  them  thus  :  '  Citizens,  listen 
to  a  tale  which  shall  not  be  a  long  one.  A  certain  well-meaning 
Neapolitan  was  once  on  a  time  startled  in  liis  evening  walk  by  the 
astounding  intelligence  that  the  Pope  was  dead.  He  had  not  recovered 
his  astonishment,  when,  behold!  he  was  informed  of  a  new  disaster — 
the  King  of  Naples  was  also  no  more.  "  Surely,"  said  the  worthy 
Neapolitan,  "  the  sun  must  vanish  from  heaven  at  such  a  combination  of 
fatalities  !  "  But  they  did  not  cease  here.  The  Archbishop  of  Palermo, 
he  was  informed,  had  also  died  suddenly.  Overcome  by  this  last  shock, 
he  retired  to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep.  In  the  morning  he  was  disturbed 
in  his  melancholy  reverie  by  a  rumbling  noise,  which  he  recognized  at 
once  to  be  the  motion  of  the  wooden  instrument  wliich  makes  macaroni. 
"  Aha  !  "  says  the  good  man,  starting  up,  "  can  I  trust  my  ears  ?  The  Pope 
is  dead — the  King  of  Naples  is  dead — the  Bishop  of  Palermo  is  dead — 
yet  my  neighbour  the  baker  still  makes  macaroni.  Come,  the  lives  of 
these  great  men  are  not  then  so  indispensable  to  the  world  after  all."  ' 
The  man  in  the  greatcoat  jumped  down  and  disa|)peared.  'I  have 
caught  his  meaning,'  said  a  woman  among  the  listeners.  '  He  has  told 
us  a  tale,  and  it  begins  like  all  tales — Tlicrc  was  ONX'E  a  King  and  a 
Queen.''" — Scott's  Life  of  Napoleon. 
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[PcKje  163.] 

JjARNAVE. 

"Ant.  Pierre  .los.  Marie  Bariuive  was  a  barrister,  and  deputy  to  the 
States-ii'eneral.  The  son  of  a  very  rich  attorney  of  Grenoble,  he  warmly 
espoused  the  revolutionary  party,  and  was  named  by  the  tùrs-etat  deputy 
of  that  town  to  the  States-general.  He  there  showed  himself  from  the 
beginning  one  of  the  most  implacable  enemies  of  the  Court.  He  warndy 
supported  the  tennis-court  oath,  and  declared  loudly  in  favovu'  of  the 
assertion  of  the  rights  of  man.  In  1790  he  voted  the  abolition  of  reli- 
gious orders.  At  the  meeting  of  the  2:nd  of  May  he  was  one  of  those 
who  were  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  King  should  be  deprived  of  the 
right  of  making  war  and  peace,  and  opposed  Mirabeau  on  many  great 
questions  of  policy.  At  the  sitting  of  the  19th  of  June  he  demanded 
that  the  Assembly  should,  befoi'e  it  I'ose,  decree  the  suppression  of 
all  feudal  titles  and  rights.  In  August  he  fought  a  duel  with  M.  de 
Cazalès,  and  wounded  him  with  a  pistol-shot.  Barnave  had  before 
fought  with  the  Vicomte  de  Noailles  ;  he  had  fired  first,  and  missed  his 
adversary,  who  discharged  his  pistol  in  the  air  ;  the  difference  was  then 
adjusted  by  their  friends.  At  the  time  of  Louis  XVI. 's  flight  Barnave 
showed  great  presence  of  mind  in  the  midst  of  the  stupefaction  of  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Assembly.  On  the  news  arriving  of  the  King's 
arrest,  Barnave  was  appointed,  together  with  Petion  and  Latour- 
Maubourg,  to  bring  the  royal  family  back  to  Paris.  He  returned  in 
the  same  carriage  with  them  ;  showed  them  great  respect,  and  by  so 
doing,  lost  much  of  his  popularity.  In  giving  an  account  of  his  mission, 
he  spoke  about  the  inviolability  of  the  King's  person,  for  which  he 
was  hooted  by  the  Assembly.  At  the  end  of  the  session  Barnave  was 
appointed  mayor  of  Grenoble,  where  he  married  the  only  daughter  of  a 
lawyer,  who  brought  him  a  fortune  of  700,000  livres.  After  the  events 
of  the  loth  of  August  1792,  certain  documents  having  established  the 
connivance  of  Barnave  with  the  Court,  he  was  brought  before  the 
revolutionary  tribunal  of  Paris,  and  condemned  to  death  on  the  29th 
of  November  1793.  Barnave  was  a  small  but  well-looking  man,  and 
professed  Protestantism.  Few  orators  of  his  day  possessed  so  much 
grace  of  diction  and  sagacity  of  analysis.  Miralseau  himself  was  as- 
tonished that  a  young  man  should  speak  so  long,  so  rapidly,  and  so 
elo(piently,  and  said  of  Barnave,  '  It  is  a  young  tree,  which,  however, 
will  mount  high  if  it  be  let  to  grow.'" — Bioyraplde  MocUrnc. 


PP. 

IPaga  163.] 
The  Return  from  Varexxes. 

The  following  particulars  of  the  return  from  Varennes  were  com- 
municated to  Madame  Campan  by  the  Queen  herself  : — 

"  On  the  very  day  of  my  arrival  the  Queen  took  me  into  her  cabinet, 
to  tell  me  that  she  had  great  need  of  my  assistance  for  a  correspondence 
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whicli  she  had  estabhslied  with  MM.  Barnave,  Duport,  and  Alexandre 
Lanieth.  She  informed  nie  tliat  M.  de  J  *  *  *  was  her  a<jent  with 
these  rehcs  of  tlie  constitntional  party,  wlio  had  <^ood  intentions,  but 
unfortunately  too  late  ;  and  she  added  that  Barnave  was  a  man  wortliy 
to  inspire  esteem.  I  was  surprised  to  liear  tlie  name  of  Barnave  uttered 
witli  such  kindness.  When  I  had  (piitted  Paris  a  threat  number  of 
persons  never  mentioned  it  but  witli  horror.  1  made  this  remark  tt) 
her;  she  was  not  astonished  at  it,  but  told  me  tliat  lie  was  very  nnich 
chan<j;ed  :  that  this  youn;^'  man,  full  of  intellii,'ence  and  noble  senti- 
ments, was  of  the  elass  who  are  distini^uislied  by  education,  and  merely 
misled  by  the  ambition  arisini»;  from  mere  merit.  '  A  feelin<f  of  pride, 
which  I  cannot  blame  too  much  in  a  youni,^  man  of  the  ticrs-p'l at ,'  said 
the  Queen  with  reference  to  Barnave,  '  has  caused  him  to  applaud  all 
that  tends  to  smooth  the  way  to  honours  and  f^lory  for  the  class  in 
which  he  was  born.  If  power  should  ever  fall  airain  into  our  hands, 
the  pardon  of  Barnave  is  written  beforehand  in  our  hearts.'  The  Queen 
added  tliat  the  same  sentiments  were  not  felt  for  the  nobles  who  had 
thrown  themselves  into  the  revolutionary  party,  they  who  obtained 
all  favours,  and  frequently  to  the  detriment  of  persons  of  an  inferior 
order,  amoiiff  whom  were  to  be  found  the  most  splendid  talents  ; 
lastlj%  that  the  noljles,  born  to  be  the  rampart  of  the  monarchy,  were 
too  culpable  in  liavini;  betrayed  its  cause  to  deserve  jiardon.  The 
Queen  astonislied  me  more  and  more  bj'  the  warmth  witli  which  she 
justified  the  favourable  opinion  that  she  had  formed  of  Barnave.  She 
then  told  me  that  his  conduct  dui'ini;  tlie  journey  had  been  excellent, 
whilst  the  republican  rudeness  of  Betion  had  been  insultin;^  ;  that  he 
ate  and  drank  in  the  Kin^^'s  carria^^e  with  little  rei^^ard  to  delicacy, 
throwinj,'  fowls'  bones  out  at  the  window,  at  tlie  risk  of  hittiiiji;  the 
Kin<f  in  the  face,  liftiiii^  up  his  ^lass,  when  Madame  Elizabeth  was 
helpirifr  him  to  wine,  without  saying  a  word  to  signify  that  he  had 
had  enough  ;  that  this  offensive  tone  was  wilfully  assumed,  since  he 
was  a  man  of  education  ;  and  that  Barnave  had  been  shocked  at  it. 
Being  pressed  by  the  Queen  to  take  something  :  '  Madam,'  replied 
Barnave,  '  the  deputies  of  the  National  Assembly,  under  circumstances 
so  solemn,  ought  to  trouble  your  Majesty  solely  with  their  mission,  and 
by  no  means  with  their  wants.'  In  short,  his  respectful  behaviour, 
his  delicate  attentions,  and  all  that  he  said,  liad  won  not  only  her 
goodwill,  but  also  that  of  Madame  Elizabeth. 

"The  King  had  begun  to  speak  to  Betion  on  the  situation  of  France, 
and  on  the  motives  of  his  conduct,  which  were  grounded  on  the  neces- 
sity oi  giving  to  the  executive  power  a  force  recpiisite  for  its  action  for 
the  welfare  of  the  constitutional  act  itself,  since  France  could  not  be 
a  re{)ublic.  .  .  .  '  Not  yet,  to  be  sure,'  replied  Betion,  '  because  the 
French  are  not  yet  ripe  enough  for  that.'  This  audacious  and  cruel 
reply  imjiosed  silence  on  tlie  King,  wlio  maintained  it  till  his  arrival  at 
Paris.  Betion  had  tlie  little  Daupliin  on  his  knees;  he  amused  himself 
with  rolling  the  fair  liair  of  tlie  interesting  boy  upon  his  fingers;  and  in 
the  warmth  of  talking  he  pulled  his  locks  with  such  force  as  to  make 
him  cry.  .  .  .  '(jive  me  my  child,'  said  the  Q)ueen  ;  'he  is  accustomed  to 
kindness,  to  respect,  wliich  unfit  him  for  such  familiarities.' 

"  The  Chevalier  de  Dampierre  had  been  killed  near  the  King's 
carriage  as  it  left  Varennes.  A  poor  village  cuiV',  a  few  leagues  from 
tlie  place  where  this  crime  was  committed,  had  the  imprudence  to 
approach  for  the  jjurpose  of  speaking  to  the  King.  The  savages  who 
surrounded   the   cannage    rushed    upon    him.     '  Tigers,'   cried   Jiarnave, 
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'  have  ytm  ceased  to  be  French  P  From  a  nation  of  bravo  men,  are 
you  chanjred  into  a  nation  of  murderers  ?  '  Nothing,'  but  these  words 
saved  the  curé,  wlio  was  ah'eady  struck  to  the  «around,  from  certain 
death.  Barnave,  as  lie  uttered  them,  had  ahiiost  tlu-own  himself  out 
at  the  door,  and  Madame  Elizabeth,  touched  liy  this  noble  warmth, 
held  him  back  by  his  coat.  In  speaking;  of  this  circumstance,  the 
Queen  said  that  in  the  most  critical  moments  she  was  always  struck 
by  odd  contrasts  ;  and  that  on  this  occasion  the  pious  Elizabeth 
holdinjr  Barnave  by  the  skii't  of  his  coat  had  appeared  to  her  a  most 
surprisiui,'  thinj^.  That  deputy  had  experienced  a  difierent  kind  of 
astonishment.  The  remarks  of  Madame  Elizabeth  on  the  state  of 
Fi'ance,  her  mild  and  persuasive  ekxjuence,  the  noble  simplicity  with 
which  she  conversed  with  Barnave,  without  abatin^r  an  iota  of  her 
dij^nity,  all  appeared  to  him  celestial  in  that  divine  Princess,  and 
his  heart,  disposed  iuidt)ubtedly  to  noble  sentiments,  if  he  had  not 
pursued  the  way  of  error,  was  subdued  by  the  most  toucliinf;  admira- 
tion. The  conduct  of  the  two  deputies  showed  the  Queen  the  total 
separation  between  the  republican  party  and  the  constitutional  party. 
At  the  inns  where  she  alii,dited  she  had  some  private  conversations 
with  Barnave.  The  latter  talked  much  of  the  blunders  of  the  royalists 
in  the  Revolution,  and  said  that  he  had  found  the  interests  of  the 
Court  so  feebly,  so  injudiciously  defended,  that  he  had  several  times 
been  tempted  to  make  it  an  offer  of  a  bold  champion,  accjuainted  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age  and  that  of  the  nation.  The  Queen  asked  what 
were  the  means  that  he  should  have  advised  resorting  to.  '  Popularity, 
madam.'  '  And  how  coidd  I  have  any  ?  '  replied  her  Majesty.  '  It  had 
been  taken  from  me.'  '  Ah,  madam  !  it  was  much  easier  for  you  to 
conquer  it  than  for  me  to  obtain  it.'  This  assertion  would  furnish 
matter  for  comment  :  my  task  is  merely  to  record  this  curious  conver- 
sation."— Mémoires  de  Madame  de  Camjjan,  tome  ii.  p.  150  et  seq. 


QQ. 

[Page  163.] 

Return  of  the  Royal  Family  to  Paris. 

"  Lafayette  went  forward  to  meet  the  procession.  During  his  absence 
an  immense  crowd  had  been  allowed  to  approach  the  Tuileries,  and 
endeavoured,  as  the  royal  family  were  alighting,  to  maltreat  the  two 
gardes-d\i-corps  who  had  served  as  couriers  during  the  escape,  and  were 
then  seated  t)n  the  box  of  the  King's  carriage.  The  Queen,  anxious 
for  their  safety,  no  sooner  saw  the  commander-in-chief  than  she 
exclaimed,  'Save  the  gardes-du-corps  ;  '  on  which  Lafayette  placed 
them  himself  in  security  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  palace.  The  royal 
family  alighted  without  having  experienced  any  insults.  The  King  was 
ap])arently  calm.  Lafayette  then,  with  a  feeling  of  mingled  respect 
and  emotion,  presented  himself  at  the  King's  apartment,  and  said  to 
him,  '  Has  your  Majesty  any  ordei's  to  give  me  P  '  'It  appears  to  me,' 
replied  the  King,  with  a  smik;,  'that  1  am  more  under  your  orders 
than  you  are  under  mine.'  Lafayette  then  respectfully  announced  to 
him  the  decree  of  the  Assembly,  at  which  the  King  testified  no  dis- 
pleasure.    The  Queen,  however,  betrayed  some  irritability,  and  wished 
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to  force  Lafaj'otte  to  receive  the  keys  of  the  desks  whioli  had  remained 
in  the  carriage.  He  replied  that  no  person  thoiii^ht  or  would  think 
of  openinij  those  desks.  The  (^)ueen  then  placed  the  keys  on  his  hat. 
Lafayette  recpiested  her  to  ])ardon  the  trouble  he  t;'ave  her  of  takin<j 
back  those  keys,  and  declared  that  he  vvoidd  not  touch  them.  '  Well,' 
said  the  Queen  impatiently,  '  I  shall  lind  persons  less  scrupulous  than  you 
are.'  " — Lafayette's  Memoirs. 


ER. 

[Page  165.] 
The  King's  Motive  for  Flight. 

Here  is  the  answer  itself,  the  composition  of  Barnave,  and  a  model 
of  reasoning,  address,  and  dignity  : — 

"  I  see,  gentlemen,"  said  Louis  XVI.  to  the  commissioners,  "  I  see  by 
the  object  of  the  mission  which  is  given  to  you,  that  here  is  no  ques- 
tion of  an  examination  ;  I  will  therefore  answer  the  inquiries  of  the 
Assembly.  I  shall  never  be  afraid  of  making  pid)lic  the  motives  of 
my  conduct.  It  was  the  insults  and  menaces  oilered  to  my  family 
and  myself  on  the  i8th  of  April  that  were  the  cause  of  my  departure 
from  Paris.  Several  publications  have  endeavoured  to  provoke  acts 
of  violence  against  my  person  and  against  my  family.  I  deemed  that 
there  would  not  be  safety,  nor  even  decency,  for  me  to  remain  longer 
in  this  city.  Never  was  it  my  intention  to  leave  the  kingdom  ;  I  had 
had  no  concert  on  this  subject,  either  with  foreign  powers,  or  wàth  my 
relatives,  or  vnth  any  of  the  French  emigrants.  I  can  state,  in  proof 
of  my  intentions,  that  apartments  were  provided  at  Montmedy  for  my 
reception.  I  had  selected  this  place,  because,  being  fortified,  my  family 
would  be  safer  there  ;  because,  being  near  the  frontiers,  I  should  have 
been  better  able  to  oppose  every  kind  of  invasion  of  France,  had  a 
disposition  been  shown  to  attempt  any.  One  of  the  principal  motives 
for  (juitting  Paris  was  to  set  at  rest  the  argument  of  my  non-free- 
dom, which  was  likely  to  furnish  occasion  for  disturbances.  If  I  had 
harboured  an  intention  of  leaving  the  kingdom,  I  should  not  have 
published  my  memorial  on  the  A'ery  day  of  my  departure  :  I  should 
have  waited  till  I  was  beyond  the  frontiers.  But  I  always  entertained 
the  wish  to  return  to  Paris.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  last  sentence 
in  my  memorial  must  be  taken,  where  it  is  said,  '  Frenchmen,  and 
above  all,  Parisians,  what  pleasure  shall  I  feel  in  finding  myself  again 
in  your  midst  !  '  ...  I  had  in  my  carriage  but  three  thousand  louis 
in  gold,  and  fifty-six  thousand  livres  in  assignats.  I  did  not  warn 
Monsieur  of  my  departure  till  a  very  short  time  before.  Monsieur 
has  gone  into  another  country  only  because  he  had  agreed  with  me 
that  we  should  not  both  take  the  same  route  :  he  was  to  come  back 
into  France  to  me.  The  passport  was  requisite  to  facilitate  my 
journey  :  it  purported  to  be  for  a  foreign  country  merely  because  the 
office  for  foreign  afiairs  gives  none  for  the  interior  of  the  kingdom. 
The  road  to  Frankfort  was  not  even  taken.  I  have  made  no  protest 
but  in  the  memorial  which  I  left  before  my  departure.  Tliat  protest 
does  not  bear,  as  the  tenor  of  it  attests,  upon  the  groundwork  of 
the  principles  of  the  constitution,  but  on  the  form  of  sanctions— that 
is  to  say,  on  the  little  liberty  that  I  appeared  to  enjoy,  and  on  the 
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circumstancu  that,  as  the  decrees  had  not  heen  laid  before  me  m  mamtp, 
I  coidd  not  judi^e  of  tlie  constitution  as  a  whole.  The  chief  reproach 
contained  in  the  memorial  relates  to  the  difficulties  in  the  means  of 
administration  and  execution.  I  have  ascertained  durin<r  my  journey 
that  i)ul)lic  opinion  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  constitution  ;  I  did 
not  conceive  that  I  could  judtfe  fully  of  this  public  opinion  in  Paris  ; 
but  from  the  observations  which  I  have  personally  made  durinj^  my 
journey,  I  am  ccmvinced  how  necessarj^  it  is  for  the  support  of  the 
constitution  to  give  strength  to  the  powers  established  for  the 
maintenance  of  public  order.  As  soon  as  I  had  ascertained  the 
genei-al  will,  I  hesitated  not,  as  I  never  have  hesitated,  to  make  a 
sacrifice  of  everything  that  is  personal  to  me.  The  happiness  of  the 
people  has  always  been  the  object  of  my  wishes.  I  will  gladly  forget 
all  the  crosses  that  I  have  experienced  if  I  can  but  ensure  the  peace 
and  the  felicity  of  the  nation." 


ss. 

[Pacje  167.] 

DUMOURIEZ. 

"  Dumouriez  was  born  at  Cambray,  and  was  descended  from  a 
Provençal  family  engaged  in  the  law.  He  was  forty-seven  years  of 
age  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution.  Up  to  that  time  he 
had  lived  amidst  intrigues,  in  which  he  was  but  too  fond  of  engaging. 
The  first  part  of  his  political  life  was  spent  in  discovering  those  by 
whose  help  he  might  rise  ;  and  the  second,  in  discovering  those  who 
were  able  to  support  his  elevation.  A  courtier  before  1789,  a  consti- 
tutionalist under  the  first  Assembly,  a  Girondin  under  the  second,  and 
a  Jacobin  under  the  republic,  he  was  eminently  the  creature  of  the 
time.  But  he  had  all  the  resources  of  great  men — an  enterprising 
disposition,  indefatigable  activity,  and  prompt,  accurate,  and  extended 
views  ;  extraordinary  impetuosity  in  action,  and  vmbounded  confidence 
in  success.  He  was,  besides,  frank,  ingenious,  clever,  bold,  equally 
fitted  for  the  council  and  the  field  ;  full  of  expedients,  and  knowing 
how  to  submit  to  the  misfortune  of  a  difficult  position  until  he  could 
change  it.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  these  fine  qualities  were 
injured  by  several  defects.  Dumouriez  was  rash,  thoughtless,  and  ex- 
tremely capricious,  in  consequence  of  his  continual  thirst  for  action.  But 
his  great  fault  was  want  of  all  political  principle." — Mignet. 


TT. 

[Paije  168.] 
Thomas  Paine. 

"Thomas  Paine  was  born  in  1737,  at  Thetford,  in  Norfolk,  where 
his  father,  a  Quaker,  was  a  staymaker.  He  received  his  education  at 
a  grammar-school  in  his  native  place.  In  early  life  he  followed  his 
father's  business,  and  afterwards   became   a   grocer  and  exciseman  at 
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Lewes,  but  wus  dismissed  for  keepin<j  u  tobacconist's  shop,  wliicli  was 
incompatible  witli  his  duties.  In  1774  ^^^  went  to  America,  and  became 
editor  of  tlie  I'cnnsi/lrania  MagicJiif.  Hostihties  haviui;  commenced 
between  En^dand  and  the  United  States,  he  composed  his  celebrated 
pamphlet,  '  Connnon  Sense,'  which  was  written  with  j^reat  vigour,  and 
for  which  the  lej^islature  of  Pennsylvania  voted  him  live  hundi'ed 
pounds.  He  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  clerk  to  the  committee  for 
forei<ijn  afiairs  ;  when  he  published  a  series  of  political  appeals,  which 
he  entitled  the  'Crisis.'  In  1787  he  embarked  for  France,  and  after 
visitinif  Paris,  went  to  Eni,dand.  On  the  apjiearance  of  '  Burke's 
ReHections  on  the  French  Revolution,'  he  wrote  his  well-known  *  Rii^hts 
of  Man,'  for  which  he  was  prosecuted  ;  but  while  the  trial  was  pending 
he  was  chosen  member  of  the  National  Convention  for  the  department 
of  Calais,  and  makinj^  his  escape,  he  set  out  for  France.  On  the  trial 
of  Louis  XVI.  he  vt)ted  ai^ainst  the  sentence  of  death,  which  otiended 
the  Jacobins,  who  in  1 793  ordered  him  to  l)e  connnitted  to  the  Luxem- 
bourji;.  Just  pi'evious  to  his  confinement  he  liad  finished  his  'A<re  of 
Reason,'  which,  when  published,  lost  him  the  j^i-euter  part  of  his 
American  connections.  On  the  fall  of  Robespierre  he  was  released, 
and  remained  in  France  till  1802,  when  he  embarked  again  for 
America.  His  subsecjuent  life  was  by  no  means  haj)})}'  ;  for  though 
possessed  of  a  decent  competence,  yet  his  attacks  on  religion,  and 
his  habitual  intemperance,  had  greatly  narrowed  the  circle  of  his 
friends.  He  died  in  1809,  in  his  seventy-third  year." — Encydopœdia 
Americana. 


uu. 

[Paijc  170.] 

Desmoulins. 

"  B.  Camille  Desmoulins,  a  lawyer,  born  at  Guise,  in  Picardy,  in 
1762,  was  the  son  of  the  lieutenant-general  of  the  bailiwick  of  Guise. 
His  appearance  was  vulgar,  his  complexion  swarthy,  and  his  looks 
unprepossessing.  He  made  his  first  appearance  at  the  bar  to  plead 
against  his  own  father,  whom  he  wanted  to  make  him  a  greater 
allowance  than  he  could  afford.  At  the  very  conunencement  of  the 
lie  volution  he  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Robespierre. 
In  July  1789  he  harangued  a  large  mol)  in  the  Palais  Royal  with  a 
brace  of  pistols  in  his  hand,  and  assumed  the  appellation  of  attorney- 
general  of  the  lamp-post.  In  1792  he  was  appointed  secretary  to 
Danton,  and  organized  with  him  the  September  massacres.  He 
asserted  frequently,  that  society  consisted  of  two  classes  of  men — 
gentlemen  and  sans-culottes  ;  and  that  in  order  to  save  the  republic, 
it  was  necessary  to  take  the  purses  of  the  one,  and  put  arms  into  the 
hands  of  the  other.  His  connection  with  Danton  was  his  ruin  ;  and 
his  sentence  of  death,  the  word  '  clemency,'  which  he  recommended 
in  his  journal  of  the  Obi  Cordelier.  He  was  arrested  in  1794,  and 
during  his  imi)nsonment  he  gave  himself  uj)  alternately  to  rage  and 
des]tair.  His  favourite  studies  were  the  works  of  Young  and  Hervey. 
Wlien  led  to  execution,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  he  made  the  most 
violent  efforts  to  avoid  getting  into  the  cart.  His  shirt  was  in  tatters, 
and  his  slujulders  bare  ;  his  eyes  glared,  and  he  foamed  at  the  mouth, 
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cryini>-  out,  wliilo  ho  useuuded  the  scaffold,  '  This,  then,  is  the  reward 
reserved  for  the  lirst  apostle  of  liberty  !  The  monsters  who  assassinate 
mo  will  not  survive  me  loni,^'  His  wife,  wliom  he  adored,  and  by  whom 
he  was  as  warmly  beloved,  beautiful,  courai^eous,  and  sensible,  betç<fed 
to  share  his  fate,  and  ten  days  afterwards  llobespierre  sent  her  to  the 
scaffold,  where  she  exhibited  much  more  firmness  than  her  husband." 
— Bioijraijh  ie  Moderne. 


vv. 

[_Pagc  172.] 
Transactions  in  the  Assembly. 

Bouille  had  an  intimate  friend  in  Comte  de  Gouvernet  ;  and  though 
they  differed  widely  in  their  opinions,  each  entertained  a  high  esteem 
for  the  other.  Bouilk',  who  does  not  spare  the  constitutionalists,  ex- 
presses himself  in  the  most  honourable  manner  towards  M.  de  Gouvernet, 
and  seems  to  place  the  utmost  confidence  in  him.  To  give  in  his 
Memoirs  an  idea  of  what  was  passing  in  the  Assembly  at  this  period, 
he  quotes  the  following  letter,  addressed  to  him  by  Comte  de  Gouvernet, 
on  the  26th  of  August  1791  : — 

"  I  have  held  out  hopes  to  you  which  I  no  longer  entertain.  That 
fatal  constitution,  which  was  to  be  revised  and  amended,  will  not  be 
touched.  It  will  remain  what  it  is — a  code  of  anarchy,  a  source  of 
calamities  ;  and  owing  to  our  unlucky  star,  at  the  moment  when  the 
democrats  themselves  begin  to  be  sensible  of  some  of  their  errors,  it  is 
the  aristocrats,  who,  by  refusing  their  support,  oppose  their  reparation. 
In  order  to  enlighten  you,  and  to  justify  myself  for  having  perhaps  im- 
parted to  you  a  false  hope,  I  must  go  back  a  little  in  my  account  of 
things,  and  tell  you  all  that  has  passed,  since  I  have  to-day  a  safe 
opportunity  of  writing  to  yt)U. 

"  On  the  day  of  the  King's  departure,  and  the  following  day,  the  two 
sides  of  the  Assembly  were  closely  watching  each  other's  movements. 
The  popular  party  was  in  great  consternation  ;  the  royalist  party  ex- 
tremely uneasy.  The  least  indiscretion  would  have  been  liable  to  awaken 
the  fury  of  the  people.  All  the  members  of  the  right  side  were  silent, 
and  those  of  the  other  left  their  leaders  to  propose  measures,  which  they 
call  measures  of  t'dfctij,  and  which  were  not  opposed  by  any  one.  On  the 
second  day  after  the  King's  departure  the  Jacobins  became  menacing, 
and  the  constitutionalists  moderate.  They  were  then,  and  they  still 
are,  much  nrore  numerous  than  the  Jacobins.  They  talked  of  accom- 
modation, of  a  deputation  to  the  King.  Two  of  them  proposed  to  M. 
Malouet  conferences,  which  were  to  be  opened  the  following  day  ;  but 
news  arrived  of  the  King's  apprehension,  and  then  no  further  mention 
was  made  of  them.  Their  opinions,  however,  having  been  manifested, 
they  found  themselves  from  that  very  circumstance  separated  more 
than  ever  from  the  furious.  The  return  of  Barnave,  the  respect  which 
he  had  paid  to  the  King  and  Queen,  while  the  ferocious  Potion  insulted 
their  misfortunes,  and  the  gratitude  which  their  Majesties  testified  to 
Barnave,  have  in  some  measure  changed  the  heart  of  that  young  man, 
which  till  then  knew  no  pity.  He  is,  as  you  know,  the  ablest  and  one 
of  the  most  infiuential  of   his  party.     He  had  therefore   i-allied  round 
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him  foiir-liftlis  of  tlio  left  side,  not  oulj'  to  save  the  Kiiii;  fi-oin  the  fury 
of  tlie  .Jacobins,  hut  to  restore  to  liim  part  of  his  authority,  and  to 
furnish  him  also  with  the  means  of  defendin<j;  himself  in  future,  by 
keepini^  in  the  constitutional  line.  In  reyard  to  the  latter  part  of 
Barnave's  plan,  nobody  was  in  the  secret  but  Lanuith  and  Dupt)rt  ;  for 
the  ci>nstitutional  crowd  still  «^ave  them  so  much  uneasiness  that  they 
could  not  reckon  upon  a  majority  of  the  Assend)ly  without  including 
the  right  side,  and  they  conceived  that  they  might  rely  upon  it  when 
in  revising  their  constitution  they  sliould  give  greater  latitude  to  the 
royal  authority. 

"  Such  was  the  state  of  things  M'hen  I  wrote  to  you.  But  convinced 
as  I  was  of  the  awkwardness  of  the  aristocrats  and  their  continual 
blunders,  I  was  not  aware  how  far  they  could  go. 

"  When  the  news  of  the  King's  apprehension  at  Varennes  arrived,  the 
right  side,  in  the  secret  committees,  determined  to  vote  no  more,  and 
to  take  no  further  part  in  the  deliberations  or  the  discussions  of  the 
Assembly.  Malouet  disapproved  this  course.  He  represented  to  them 
that  whilst  the  session  lasted,  and  they  attended  it,  they  were  bound  to 
make  an  active  opposition  to  measures  injurious  to  public  order  and 
to  the  fundamental  princi])les  of  the  monarchy.  All  his  remonstrances 
W'cre  useless  :  they  persisted  in  their  resolution,  and  secretly  drew  up  a 
protest  against  all  that  was  doing.  Malouet  declared  that  he  would 
continue  to  protest  in  the  tribune,  and  to  îuake  ostensibly  all  possible 
efforts  to  prevent  the  evil.  He  told  me  that  he  had  not  been  able  to 
bring  over  to  his  opinion  more  than  thirty-live  or  forty  members  of  the 
right  side,  and  that  he  much  feared  that  this  false  step  of  the  most 
zealous  royalists  would  be  productive  of  mischievous  consequences. 

"  The  general  dispositions  of  the  Assend)ly  were  then  so  favourable  to 
the  King,  that  while  he  was  coming  back  to  Paris,  Thouret,  having 
ascended  the  tribune  to  determine  the  manner  in  which  the  King  should 
be  guarded  (I  was  at  the  sitting),  the  utmost  silence  prevailed  in  the 
hall  and  in  the  galleries.  Alnn)st  all  the  deputies,  even  on  tlie  left  side, 
looked  confounded  during  the  reading  of  that  fatal  decree,  but  no  one 
spoke.  The  president  was  going  to  put  it  to  the  vote,  when  Malouet 
abruptly  rose,  and  with  indignant  look,  exclaimed,  'What  are  you  abt)ut, 
gentlemen  Y  After  apprehending  the  King,  it  is  proposed  that  you 
should  constitute  him  prisoner  by  decree.  Whither  will  this  step  lead 
you  ?  Have  you  considered  that  ?  Would  you  order  the  King  to  be 
imprisoned  ?  '  '  No  !  no  !  '  cried  several'meinbers  of  the  left  side,  rising 
tmnultuously  ;  'we  mean  not  that  the  King  should  be  a  prisoner;' 
and  the  decree  was  on  the  point  of  being  rejected  almost  unanimously, 
when  Thouret  hastily  added,  'The  last  speaker  has  not  justly  compre- 
hended the  terms  ami  the  object  of  the  decree.  We  have  no  intention, 
any  more  than  he,  to  imprison  the  King  ;  it  is  for  his  Siifety  and  that  of 
the  royal  family  that  we  pro2)ose  these  measiu'es.'  And  it  was  not  till 
after  this  explanation  that  the  decree  passed,  though  the  imprison- 
ment became  an  absolute  reality,  and  is  continued  to  this  day  without 
shame. 

"At  the  end  of  July,  the  constitutionalists,  who  suspected  the  protest 
of  the  right  side,  witliout  having  any  certainty  of  it,  proceeded  leisurely 
with  their  plan  of  revision.  They  dreaded  the  Jacobins  and  the  aristo- 
crats more  than  ever.  Malouet  went  to  their  connnitteo  of  revision. 
He  at  first  addressed  them  as  men  who  had  nothing  to  learn  respecting 
the  dangers  and  the  faults  of  their  constitution  ;  but  he  found  them  less 
disposed  in  favour  of  great  reforms.     They  were  afraid  of  losing  their 
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popiiliirity.  Tavyet  ami  Duport  opposed  liis  arguments,  and  defended 
their  work.  Next  day  he  met  Chapelier  and  Barnave,  who  at  first 
disdainfully  refused  to  answer  his  provocations,  and  at  len<rtli  aj^reed  to 
the  plan  of  attack,  all  the  risks  of  which  he  was  ready  to  incin-.  He 
proposed  to  discuss,  in  the  sitting'  of  the  8tli,  all  the  principal  points  of 
the  constitutional  act,  and  to  point  out  all  its  vices.  '  You,  gentlemen,' 
said  he,  '  answer  me.  Overwhelm  me  unanimously  with  your  indig- 
nation. Defend  your  work  with  advantage  on  the  least  dangerous 
articles,  even  on  the  plurality  of  the  points,  against  which  my  censure 
will  be  levelled  ;  and  as  for  those  which  I  shall  characterize  as  anti- 
monarchical,  as  preventing  the  action  of  the  government,  say  that 
neither  the  Assembly  nor  the  committee  needed  my  remarks  on  that 
head  ;  that  you  intend  to  propose  their  reform  ;  and  forthwith  propose 
it.  Be  assured  that  it  is  our  only  resource  for  upholding  the  monarchy, 
and  for  returning  in  time  to  give  all  the  support  that  is  necessary 
for  it.'  This  was  accoi'dingly  agreed  upon  :  but  the  protest  of  the 
right  side  having  become  known,  and  its  perseverance  in  not  voting 
having  deprived  the  constitutionalists  of  all  hope  of  succeeding  in 
their  plan  of  revision,  which  the  Jacobins  opposed  with  all  their  might, 
they  gave  it  up.  Malouet,  who  had  no  regular  communications  with 
them,  nevertheless  made  his  attack.  He  solenuily  I'ejected  the  con- 
stitutional act  as  anti-monarchical,  and  as  impractica])le  of  execution 
in  several  points.  The  development  of  his  motives  had  begun  to  pro- 
duce a  considerable  impression,  when  Chapelier,  who  had  no  further 
hope  from  the  execution  of  the  agreement,  broke  it,  crying  blasphemy, 
interrupting  the  speaker,  and  requiring  that  he  should  be  ordered  to 
leave  the  tribune,  which  was  accordingly  done.  Next  day  he  acknow- 
ledged that  he  was  in  the  wrong  ;  but  he  said  that  he  and  his  partisans 
had  lost  all  hope  from  the  moment  when  they  had  no  further  aid  to 
expect  from  the  right  side. 

"  I  was  obliged  to  relate  to  you  this  long  history,  lest  you  should 
lose  all  confidence  in  my  prognostics.  They  are  gloomy  now  :  the 
evil  is  extreme  ;  and  to  repair  it,  I  perceive,  either  within  or  without, 
but  one  remedy,  which  is  the  union  of  force  with  reason." — Mémoires 
de  Bouille,  p.  288  et  seq. 


WW. 

[Page  177.] 
The  King  and  the  Constitution. 

This  minister  has  given  such  an  account  of  the  dispositions  of 
the  King  and  Queen  at  the  commencement  of  the  first  legislature, 
as  leaves  but  little  doubt  of  their  sincerity.  He  relates  his  first 
interview  with  these  august  personages  as  follows  : — 

"  After  replying  to  some  general  observations  which  I  had  made 
on  the  difficulty  of  circumstances  and  on  the  numberless  faults  which 
I  was  liable  to  commit  in  a  department  with  which  I  was  unacquainted, 
the  King  said  to  me,  'Well,  have  you  still  any  objection?'  'No, 
Sire  ;  the  wish  to  please  and  to  obe}^  your  Majesty  is  the  only  sentiment 
that  I  feel  ;  but  to  know  if  I  can  flatter  myself  with  the  prospect  of 
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serving  you  usufully,  it  would  be  necessary  that  ji^ou  should  lot  me 
know  what  is  your  plan  relative  to  the  constitution,  and  what  the 
line  of  conduct  which  you  wish  your  ministers  to  pursue.'  '  Very 
true,'  replied  the  King.  '  I  consider  that  constitution  as  by  no  means 
a  masterpiece  ;  in  my  opinion  it  has  very  gi-eat  defects,  and  if  I  had 
been  at  liberty  to  address  son\e  observations  to  the  Assendilj'^,  very 
beneficial  reforms  might  have  resulted  from  them  :  but  now  it  is 
too  late,  and  1  have  accepted  it  such  as  it  is.  I  have  sworn  to  cause 
it  to  be  executed,  and  1  ought  and  will  be  strictly  faithful  to  my 
oath  ;  and  the  more  so,  as  1  believe  the  most  rigorous  execution 
of  the  constitution  to  be  the  surest  means  of  making  the  nation 
acquainted  with  it,  and  rendering  it  sensible  of  the  changes  that  it 
would  be  Avell  to  introduce  in  it.  I  have  not,  neither  can  I  have, 
any  other  plan  than  this  ;  I  will  assuredly  not  deviate  from  it,  and 
it  is  my  wish  that  the  ministers  should  conform  to  it.'  '  This  plan, 
Sire,  appears  to  me  iniinitely  prudent  ;  I  feel  myself  capal)le  of  fol- 
lowing it,  and  I  engage  to  do  so.  I  have  not  sutticiently  studied 
the  new  constitution,  either  as  a  whole  or  in  its  details,  to  have  a 
decided  opinion  upon  it  ;  and  I  will  abstain  from  adopting  one,  be 
it  what  it  may,  before  its  execution  has  enabled  the  nation  to  appre- 
ciate it  by  its  eilects.  But  may  I  be  permitted  to  ask  your  Majesty 
if  the  Queen's  opinion  on  this  point  agrees  with  the  King's  '^  '  '  Yes, 
precisely;  she  will  tell  you  so  herself.' 

"  I  w'ent  down-staii's  to  the  Queen,  who,  after  declaring  with  extreme 
kindness  that  she  felt  under  as  much  obligation  to  me  as  the  King 
for  having  accepted  tlie  ministry  under  such  critical  circumstances, 
added  these  words  :  '  The  King  has  acquainted  you  witli  his  intentions 
relative  to  the  constitution  ;  do  you  not  think  that  the  only  plan  he 
has  to  follow  is  to  adhere  to  his  oath  ?  '  '  Most  certainly,  madam.' 
"Well,  be  assured  that  nothing  shall  induce  us  to  change.  Come, 
M.  Bertrand,  courage  !  I  hope  that,  with  patience,  firmness,  and 
perseverance,  all  is  not  yet  lost.'  " — Bertrand  de  MoUcvillc,  tome  vi. 
p.  22. 

The  testimony  of  M.  Bertrand  is  corroborated  b}-  that  of  Madame 
Campan,  which,  though  sometimes  suspicious,  has  on  this  occasion 
very  much  the  air  of  truth  : — 

"  The  constitution  had  been,  as  I  have  said,  presented  to  the  King 
oft  the  3rd  of  September  ;  I  recur  to  this  pi-esentation,  because  it 
furnished  a  very  important  subject  of  deliberation.  All  the  ministers, 
excepting  M.  de  Montmorin,  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  accepting 
the  constitutional  act  in  its  entire  state.  Such,  too,  was  the  opinion 
of  tlie  Prince  de  Kaunitz.  Malouet  wished  that  the  King  would 
frankly  point  out  tlie  vices  and  dangers  which  he  discovered  in  the 
constitution.  liut  Duport  and  Barnave,  alarmed  at  the  spirit  which 
prevailed  in  the  association  of  the  Jacobins,  and  even  in  the  Assembly, 
where  llobespierre  had  already  denounced  them  as  traitors  to  the 
country,  and  apprehensive  of  great  calamities,  agreed  in  opinion  with 
the  majority  of  the  ministers  and  M.  de  Kaunitz.  Those  who  sincerely 
wished  to  uphold  the  constitution  advised  that  it  should  not  bo 
accepted  purely  and  simply  :  of  this  number  were,  as  1  have  men- 
tioned, Messrs.  Montmorin  and  Malouet.  The  King  appeared  to 
like  their  advice  ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  unfortunate  monarch." — Mémoires  de  JIadaiiie  Caiiipan, 
tome  ii.  p.  l6l. 
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XX. 

[Paye  178.] 
The  Marquis  de  Coxdorcet. 

"Marie  Jean  Nicholas  Caiitat,  Marcinis  do  Condorcet,  was  born  in 
1743.  His  was  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  Dauphiné.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  college  of  Navarre,  at  Paris,  and  from  early  youth  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  exact  sciences.  The  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld 
was  his  patron,  and  introduced  him  into  the  world  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen. With  astonishing  facility  Condorcet  treated  the  most  difticult 
problems  in  mathematics,  and  gained  such  celebrity  as  a  man  of  science 
that  in  1777  he  was  made  secretary  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He 
contributed  several  articles  to  the  '  Encyclopjedia,'  and  was  intimate 
with  most  of  the  writers  of  that  great  work.  Under  a  cold  exterior, 
Condorcet  concealed  the  most  violent  passions.  D'Alembert  compared 
him  to  a  volcano  covered  with  snow.  On  the  intelligence  of  the  King's 
flight,  he  defined  the  royal  dignity  as  an  anti-social  institution.  In 
1792  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  Assembly,  and  composed  the 
proclamation  addressed  to  the  French  and  to  Europe,  which  announced 
the  abolition  of  royalty.  On  the  trial  of  Louis  he  voted  for  the  severest 
sentence  not  capital,  at  the  same  time  he  voted  for  the  abolition  of 
capital  punishments,  except  in  crimes  against  the  State.  In  1793  he 
was  accused  of  being  an  accomplice  with  Brissot,  and  to  save  his  life, 
concealed  himself  in  the  house  of  Madame  Verney,  where  he  I'emained 
eight  months,  during  which  period,  though  in  constant  fear  of  discovery, 
he  wrote  one  of  his  best  philosophical  treatises.  Having  at  length 
learned  that  death  was  denounced  against  all  who  harboured  a  pro- 
scribed individual,  he  left  his  generous  hostess,  and  fled  in  disguise 
from  Paris.  He  wandered  about  for  some  time,  until,  driven  by  hunger, 
he  entered  a  small  inn  at  Clamar,  where  he  was  arrested  as  a  suspicious 
person,  and  thrown  into  prison.  On  the  following  morning,  March  28, 
1794,  he  was  found  dead  on  the  floor  of  his  room,  having  apparently 
swallowed  poison,  which  he  always  carried  about  him,  and  which  nothing 
but  his  love  for  his  wife  and  daughter  prevented  him  using  before." — 
Eneydofœdia  Americana. 


YY. 

[Page  178.] 

Vergxiaud. 

"  Vergniaud  was  the  most  eloquent  speaker  of  the  Gironde,  but  he 
had  not  the  vigoiu-  requisite  for  the  leader  of  a  party  in  troubled  times. 
Passion,  in  general,  had  little  influence  over  his  mind.  He  was  humane, 
gentle,  and  benevolent  ;  difticult  to  rouse  to  exertion,  and  still  more  to 
be  convinced  of  the  wickedness  either  of  his  adversaries  or  a  large  part 
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of  his  supporters.  But  wliuii  i,n'cat  occasi(Mis  arose,  lie  poured  foi'th 
his  i^enerous  thouijhts  in  streams  of  ehxjuence  which  never  liave  been 
e(]ualled  in  the  French  Assembly.  It  was  not  Uke  that  of  Mirabeau, 
broken  and  emphatic,  but  uniformly  ele-^ant,  sonorous,  and  flowing — 
swelling  at  times  into  the  liighest  strains  of  impassioned  oratory. 
Guadet  was  more  animated  than  Vergniaud  ;  but  (jensonné,  witli  in- 
ferior talents  for  speaking,  was  nevertheless  looked  up  to  as  a  leader  oi 
his  party,  from  his  firmness  and  resolution  of  character.  Barbaroux, 
a  native  of  the  South  of  France,  brought  to  the  strife  of  faction  the 
ardent  temperament  of  liis  sunny  climate.  He  was  resolute,  sagacious, 
and  daring,  and  early  divined  the  bloody  designs  of  the  Jacobins." — 
Alison. 


zz. 

[Page  i8o.] 
BrISSOT  UK  Wauville. 

"The  principal  leader  of  the  (iironde  was  Brissot,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  tlie  municipality  of  Paris  during  the  preceding  session,  and 
now  belonged  to  the  Assembly.  The  opinions  of  Brissot,  who  wished 
for  a  comi)lete  reform  ;  his  great  activity  of  mind,  which  exerted  itself 
by  turns  in  the  joiu-nal  called  the  Patriot,  in  the  rostrum  of  the 
Assembly,  and  at  the  club  of  the  Jacobins  ;  and  liis  accurate  and  exten- 
sive accpiaintance  with  tlie  situations  of  foreign  powers,  combined  to 
give  hin\  great  influence  at  a  moment  when  France  was  distracted  with 
the  strife  of  ])arties." — Alif/iifl. 

"Brissot  de  Warville  was  born  in  1754  at  a  village  near  Chartres. 
His  father  kept  a  cook's  shop,  which  occasioned  the  saying  that  tlie  son 
had  all  the  heat  of  his  father's  stoves.  After  passing  four  years  in  an 
attorney's  oftice  he  turned  author,  and  at  twenty  years  of  age  had  already 
published  several  works,  one  of  which  occasioned  his  imprisonment  in 
the  Bastille  in  1784.  He  married  a  person  attached  to  the  household 
of  Madame  d'Orleans,  and  afterwards  went  to  England.  He  lived  there 
on  pay  as  a  spy  from  the  lieutenant  of  police  at  Paris.  At  the  same 
time  he  employed  himself  in  literature,  and  endeavoured  to  form  an 
academy  in  London  ;  but  this  speculation  proving  unsuccessful,  he 
returned  to  France,  and  distinguished  himself  greatly  during  the 
Revolution.  At  the  time  of  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI.  lie  sti'ove  to  bring 
the  subject  of  his  condemnation  before  tlie  jieople,  and  afterwards  voted 
for  his  death,  thougii  he  was  anxious  to  obtain  a  reprieve.  JJeing  de- 
nounced, together  witli  the  rest  of  the  (Jirondins,  by  the  Jacobins,  ho 
was  guillotined  in  1793.  Brissot  was  thirty-nine  years  of  age,  of  middle 
stature,  slightly  formed,  and  pale.  He  was  so  passionate  an  admirer  of 
the  Americans  that  he  adopted  tlie  appearance  of  a  Quaker,  and  was 
pleased  to  be  mistaken  for  one." — Biofjnqihie  Moderne. 
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AAA. 

[Pacje  183.] 
Thk  King's  Lkttkrs  to  the  Ejiigrants. 

It  is  Madame  Campan  who  takes  it  upon  her  to  inform  us  that  the 
Kin<f  kept  up  a  seci'et  correspondence  with  Coblentz  : — 

"  While  the  courtiers  were  conveyinj^  the  confidential  letters  of  the 
Kinj;  to  the  princes,  his  brothers,  and  to  the  foreii^n  princes,  the 
Assembly  I'equested  the  King  to  write  to  the  princes  and  to  exhort 
them  to  return  to  France.  The  King  directed  the  Abbi'  de  Montes(]uieu 
to  draw  up  for  him  the  letter  which  he  proposed  sending.  This 
letter,  admirably  written,  in  a  touching  and  simple  style,  suitable 
to  the  character  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  full  of  very  strong  argmnents 
on  the  advantage  of  rallying  round  the  principles  of  the  constitution, 
was  put  into  my  hands  by  the  King  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
copy  of  it. 

"  At  this  period  M.  Mor  .  .  .  .,  one  of  the  intendants  of  Monsieur's 
household,  obtained  from  the  Assembly  a  passport  to  go  to  the  Prince, 
on  account  of  some  work  that  was  absolutely  necessary  to  be  done  to 
his  house.  The  Queen  selected  him  to  carry  this  letter  :  she  determined 
to  deliver  it  to  him  herself,  and  acijuainted  him  with  her  motive  for 
doing  so.  The  choice  of  this  courier  surprised  me  :  the  Queen  assured 
me  that  there  could  not  be  a  fitter,  that  she  even  reckoned  upon  his 
indiscretion,  and  that  it  was  merely  essential  that  the  public  should 
know  of  the  King's  letter  to  his  brothers.  The  princes  were  no  doubt 
forewarned  hy  the  frivtite  correspondence.  Monsieur  nevertheless  showed 
some  sui'prise,  and  the  messenger  returned  more  afflicted  than  pleased 
by  such  a  mark  of  confidence,  which  had  well-nigh  cost  him  his  life 
during  the  years  of  terror." — Mémoires  de  Madame  Camfan,  tome  ii. 
p.  172. 


BBB. 

[Pacje  186.] 

Letter  from  the  King  to  Louis  Stanislas  Xavier,  French  Prince,  the 
Kiwfs  Brother. 

Paris,  November  11,  1791. 

I  wrote  to  you,  my  brother,  on  the  i6th  of  October  last,  and  you 
ought  not  to  have  had  any  doubt  of  my  real  sentiments.  I  am  surprised 
that  my  letter  has  not  produced  the  efiect  which  I  had  a  right  to  expect 
from  it.  In  order  to  recall  you  to  your  duty,  I  have  used  all  the 
arguments  that  ought  to  touch  you  most.  Your  absence  is  a  pretext 
for  all  the  evil-disposed,  a  sort  of  excuse  for  all  the  deluded  French,  who 
imagine  that  they  are  serving  me  by  keeping  all  France  in  an  alarm 
and  an  agitation,  which  are  the  torment   of  my  life.     The   Revolution 
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is  finished;  the  constitution  is  completed  ;  France  wills  it,  I  will  main- 
tain it  :  upon  its  consolidation  now  depends  the  welfare  of  the  monarchy. 
The  constitution  has  conferred  rights  upon  you  ;  it  has  attached  to 
them  one  condition,  which  you  ought  to  lose  no  time  in  fulfilling. 
Believe  me,  brother,  and  repel  the  douhts  which  pains  are  taken  to 
excite  in  j-ou  respecting  my  liberty.  I  am  going  to  prove  to  you  by  a 
most  solemn  act,  and  in  a  circumstance  which  interests  you,  that  I  can 
act  freely.  Prove  to  me  that  you  are  my  brother  and  a  Frenchman 
by  complj-ing  with  mj^  entreaties.  Your  proper  place  is  by  my  side  ; 
yoin-  interest,  your  sentiments  alike  urge  you  to  come  and  resume  it  ; 
I  invite  you,  and  if  I  may,  I  order  you,  to  do  so. 

(Signed)     Louis. 


Answer  of  Movdev.r  to  the  King. 

CoBLENTZ,  December  2,  1791 
Sire,  my  Brother  and  Lord, — The  Comte  de  Vergennes  has  delivered 
to  me,  in  the  name  of  your  Majesty,  a  letter,  the  .address  of  which, 
notwithstanding  my  baptismal  names  which  it  contains,  is  so  unlike 
mine,  that  I  had  some  thoughts  of  returning  it  unopened.  However, 
upon  his  positive  assertion  that  it  was  foi'  me,  I  opened  it,  and  the  name 
of  brt)ther  which  1  found  in  it  having  left  me  no  further  doubt,  I  read 
it  with  the  respect  which  I  owe  to  the  handwriting  and  the  signature 
of  your  Majesty.  The  order  which  it  contains  to  return  and  resume  my 
place  by  your  Majesty's  person  is  not  the  free  expression  of  your  will  ; 
and  my  honour,  my  duty,  nay,  even  my  affection,  alike  forbid  me  to 
obey.  If  your  Majesty  wishes  to  be  acquainted  with  all  these  motives 
more  in  detail,  I  beg  you  to  refer  to  my  letter  of  the  i  oth  of  September 
last.  I  also  entreat  you  to  receive  with  kindness  the  homage  of  the 
sentiments  equally  tender  and  respectful,  with  which  I  am,  &c.  &c.  &c. 


Letter  from  the  King  to  Charles  Philippe,  French  Prince,  the  King's  Brother. 

Vavaî>,  Novcmhrr  ÏI,   1791. 

You  must  certainly  be  aware  of  the  decree  which  the  National 
Assembly  has  passed  relative  to  the  French  who  have  left  their  country. 
I  have  not  thought  it  right  to  give  my  consent  to  it,  fondly  believing 
that  mild  means  will  more  eftectually  accomplish  the  end  which  is 
proposed,  and  which  the  interest  of  the  State  demands.  The  various 
connnunications  which  I  have  made  to  you  cannot  leave  you  in  any 
doubt  respecting  my  intiîiitions  or  my  wishes.  The  i)ul)lic  tranquillity 
and  my  personal  ])eace  are  interested  in  your  return.  You  could  not 
])ersist  in  a  conduct  which  disturbs  I'rance  and  which  grieves  me, 
without  disregarding  your  most  essential  duties.  Spare  me  the  regret 
of  recurring  to  severe  measiu'es  against  you;  consult  your  true  interest; 
suiier  yourself  to  be  guided  by  the  attachment  which  yt)u  owe  to  your 
cfjuntry,  and  yield,  in  short,  to  the  wish  of  the  French  and  to  that  of 
your  King.  This  step  on  yom-  part  will  be  a  proof  of  your  sentiments 
for  me,  and  will  ensure  to  you  the  contiiuiance  of  those  which  I  always 
entertained  for  you.  (Signed)     Louis 
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Answer  of  the  Comte  iV Artois  to  the  King. 

CoBLEXTZ,  December  5,  1791. 

Sire,  .my  ]}r()Tiier  and  Lord, — Comte  de  Vergennes  delivered  to  me 
yesterday  a  letter  which  he  assured  me  had  been  addressed  to  me 
by  your  Majesty.  The  superscription,  which  gives  me  a  title  that  I 
cannot  admit,  led  me  to  suppose  that  this  letter  was  not  destined  for 
me  ;  however,  having  recognized  the  seal  of  your  Majesty,  I  opened  it, 
and  paid  respect  to  the  handwriting  and  the  signature  of  my  King  ; 
but  the  total  omission  of  the  name  of  brother,  and  above  all,  the 
decisions  referred  to  in  this  letter,  have  furnished  me  with  a  fresh 
proof  of  the  moral  and  physical  captivity  in  which  our  enemies  dare  to 
hold  your  Majesty.  After  this  declaration,  your  Majesty  will  think  it 
natural  that,  faitliful  to  my  duty  and  the  laws  of  honour,  I  shall  not 
obey  orders  evidently  wrung  from  you  by  violence. 

Besides,  the  letter  which  I  had  the  honour  to  write  to  your  Majesty, 
conjointly  with  Monsieur,  on  the  loth  of  September  last,  contains  the 
sentiments,  the  principles,  and  the  resolutions  from  which  I  shall  never 
swerve  ;  I  refer  to  it,  therefore,  absolutely  ;  it  shall  be  the  basis  of  my 
conduct,  and  I  here  renew  my  oath  to  that  eflect.  I  entreat  your 
Majesty  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  sentiments  equally  tender  and 
respectful,  with  which  I  am,  &c.  &c.  &:c. 


ceo. 

[Page  187.] 

The  Disturbances  in  La  Vendée. 

The  Report  of  Messrs.  Gallois  and  Gensonnù  is  indisputably  the  best 
historical  authority  concerning  the  commencement  of  the  disturbances  in 
La  Vendée.  The  origin  of  those  disturbances  is  the  most  interesting  part 
of  it,  because  it  makes  us  acquainted  with  their  causes.  I  have  thought 
it  necessary,  therefore,  to  subjoin  this  Report.  It  seems  to  me  to  throw 
light  on  one  of  the  most  curious  portions  of  that  melancholy  history. 

Ilejyort  of  Messrs.  Gallois  and  Gensonne,  Civil  Commissioners  sent  into  the 
Departmiuts  of  La  Vende'e  and  Deux-Sèvres,  by  virtue  of  Decrees  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  made  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  October  9,  1791. 

Gentlemen, — The  National  Assembly  decreed,  on  the  i6th  of  July 
last,  on  the  report  of  its  committee  of  research,  that  civil  commis- 
sioners should  be  sent  to  the  department  of  La  Vendée,  to  collect  all 
the  information  they  could  obtain  respecting  the  causes  of  the  recent 
disturbances  in  that  country,  and  to  concur  with  the  administrative 
bodies  in  the  restoratit)n  of  the  public  trantjuillity. 

On  the  23rd  of  July  we  were  charged  with  this  mission,  and  we  set 
out  two  days  afterwards  for  Fontenay-le-Comte,  the  chief  town  of  that 
department. 

After   conferring    for    some    days    with    the    administrators    of    the 
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directt>ry  upon  tho  state  oî  thiiii^s  aiul  the  disposition  of  people's 
minds  ;  after  concertin-jj  with  tho  three  administrative  bodies  some 
preliminary  measures  for  the  maintenance  of  public  order,  we  deter- 
mined to  visit  the  different  districts  comi)osini(  this  department,  in 
order  to  examine  how  much  was  true  or  false,  real  or  exa^i^ei'ated,  in 
the  complaints  which  liad  already  reached  us — to  ascertain,  in  short, 
with  all  possible  accuracy,  the  state  of  this  department. 

We  have  travelled  over  almost  every  part  of  it,  sometimes  for  the 
purpose  of  obtainin»;  information  that  we  needed,  at  others,  to  maintain 
peace,  to  obviate  public  disturbances,  or  to  prevent  the  violence  with 
which  some  of  the  citizens  believed  themselves  to  be  threatened. 

We  have  examined  in  several  district  directories  all  the  municipalities 
of  which  each  of  them  is  composed  ;  we  have  listened  witli  the  <j;reatest 
attention  to  all  the  citizens  who  had  either  facts  to  connnunicate  or 
sui^ijjestions  to  propose  to  us  ;  we  have  carefully  collected  and  compared 
toj^ether  all  the  particulars  that  have  come  tt)  our  knowledij;e  ;  but  as 
these  details  are  more  numerous  than  diversified,  as  the  facts,  com- 
plaints, and  observations  have  been  everywhere  alike,  we  shall  present 
to  you  in  one  general  point  of  view,  and  in  an  abridged  but  accurate 
manner,  the  result  of  this  multitude  of  particular  facts. 

We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  submit  to  you  the  infonnation  which  we 
obtained  concerning  anterior  disturbances  ;  they  have  not  appeared  to 
us  to  have  any  very  direct  influence  on  the  pi-esent  state  of  this  depart- 
ment ;  besides,  the  law  of  amnesty  having  put  a  stop  to  the  different 
prosecutions  to  which  those  disturbances  gave  occasion,  we  could  pre- 
sent to  you  only  vague  conjectures  and  uncertain  results  concerning 
those  matters. 

The  epoch  of  the  taking  of  the  ecclesiastical  oath  was  the  first  epoch 
of  tlie  disturbances  in  the  department  of  La  Vend^'e  ;  till  then  the 
people  there  had  enjoyed  the  greatest  tranquillity.  Remote  from  the 
common  centre  of  all  action  and  all  resistance,  disposed  by  their  natural 
character  to  the  love  of  peace,  to  the  sentiment  of  order,  to  respect  for 
the  law,  they  reaped  the  benefits  of  the  Revolution  without  experiencing 
its  storms. 

In  the  country,  the  difficulty  of  the  communications,  the  simplicity 
of  a  purely  agricultural  life,  the  lessons  of  childhood  and  of  the 
religious  emblems  destined  incessantly  to  engage  our  attention,  had 
opened  the  soul  to  a  midtitude  of  superstitious  impressions,  which  in 
the  present  state  of  things  no  kind  of  instruction  can  either  destroy 
or  moderate. 

Their  religion,  that  is  to  say,  religion  such  as  they  conceive  it,  is 
become  to  them  the  strongest,  and  indeed,  we  may  say,  the  only  moral 
habit  of  their  lives  ;  the  most  essential  object  which  it  holds  forth  to 
them  is  the  worship  of  images  ;  and  the  minister  of  this  worship,  he 
whom  the  coinitry  })eo2)le  consider  as  the  dispenser  of  the  Divine  favour, 
who  can,  by  the  fervour  of  his  prayers,  mitigate  the  inclemency  of  the 
seasons,  and  has  at  his  ])eculiar  disposal  the  hajjpiness  of  a  future  life, 
soon  sectn-es  to  himself  the  softest  as  well  as  tlie  strongest  affections  of 
their  soids. 

The  c(jnstancy  of  the  [)eople  of  this  de})artment  in  the  kind  of  their 
religious  acts,  and  the  unliiuited  confidence  pos.sessed  by  the  priests 
to  whom  they  are  accustomed,  are  some  of  the  principal  elements  of 
the  disturbances  which  have  agitated  and  are  still  likely  to  agitate 
them. 

It    is    easy    to    conceive    with    what    assiduity    either    misguided   ox. 
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factious  prÏL'sts  liavo  contrived  to  avail  tliemselves  of  those  dispositions 
of  the  people  towards  them.  Nothinj^  has  been  nei^lected  to  kindle 
their  zeal,  to  alarm  their  consciences,  to  strent^then  weak  characters, 
to  encoura^'e  decided  characters  :  in  some  have  boon  awakened  un- 
easiness and  remorse  ;  in  others,  hopes  of  happiness  and  salvation  ;  and 
upon  almost  all  the  inliuence  of  seduction  and  fear  has  been  tried 
with  success. 

Many  of  these  ecclesiastics  are  upri<,dit  and  sincere  ;  they  appear 
to  be  deeply  impressed  both  with  the  ideas  which  they  disseminate 
and  with  the  sentiments  which  they  inspire  :  others  are  accused  of 
cloaking  with  zeal  for  religion  interests  dearer  to  their  hearts  ;  these 
latter  have  a  political  activity,  which  increases  or  relaxes  according  to 
circumstances. 

A  powerful  coalition  has  been  formed  between  the  late  Bishop  of 
Luçon  and  part  of  the  former  clergy  of  his  diocese  :  they  have  concerted 
a  plan  of  opposition  to  the  execution  of  the  decrees  which  were  to  be 
carried  into  effect  in  all  the  parishes  ;  pastoral  charges  and  inflammatory 
papers  sent  from  Paris  have  been  addressed  to  all  the  curés,  to  fortify 
them  in  their  resolution,  or  to  engage  them  in  a  confederation  which 
is  presumed  to  be  general.  A  circular  letter  written  by  M.  Beauregard, 
grand-vicar  of  M.  de  Merci,  late  Bishop  of  Luçon,  deposited  in  the  office 
of  the  tribunal  of  Fontenay,  and  which  that  ecclesiastic  avowed  at 
the  time  of  his  examination,  will  fix  your  opinion,  gentlemen,  in  an 
accurate  manner,  both  respecting  the  secret  of  that  coalition,  and  the 
skilfully  combined  proceedings  of  those  who  have  formed  it. 

It  is  as  follows  : — 


Letter,  dated  Luçon,  May  31,  1791,  under  envelope,  addressed  to  the  Cure 
of  La  Be'orihe. 

A  decree  of  the  National  Assembly,  Sir,  dated  7  th  May,  grants  to 
the  ecclesiastics  whom  it  has  pretended  to  remove  for  refusing  to  take 
the  oath,  the  use  of  the  parish  churches  for  saying  mass  there  only. 
The  same  decree  authorizes  the  Roman  Catholics,  as  well  as  the  non- 
conformists, to  meet  for  the  exercise  of  religious  worship  in  any  place 
which  they  shall  have  chosen  for  that  purpose,  on  condition  that  in 
their  public  instructions  nothing  shall  be  said  against  the  civil  consti- 
tution of  the  clergy. 

The  liberty  granted  to  the  legitimate  pastors  by  the  first  article  of 
this  decree  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  snare  so  much  the  more 
dangerous,  because  true  believers  would  not  find  in  the  churches  of 
which  the  intruders  have  gained  possession  any  other  instructions  but 
those  of  their  false  pastors  ;  because  they  could  not  receive  the  sacra- 
ments there  but  from  their  hands  ;  and  thus  they  would  have  with 
these  schismatic  pastors  a  communication  which  the  laws  of  the  Church 
interdict.  To  obviate  so  great  an  evil,  gentlemen,  the  curés  will  feel 
the  necessity  of  securing  as  soon  as  possible  a  place  where  they  can, 
by  virtue  of  the  second  article  of  this  decree,  exercise  their  functions, 
and  assemble  their  faithful  parishioners,  as  soon  as  their  pretended 
successors  have  taken  possession  of  their  churches.  Without  this 
precaution,  the  Catholics,  fearful  of  being  deprived  of  the  mass  and 
the  divine  offices,  and  called  ])y  the  voice  of  false  pastors,  might  soon 
be  induced  to  communicate  with  them,  and  be  exposed  to  the  risk  of 
an  almost  inevitable  seduction. 
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In  the  parislies  where  there  are  few  wealthy  proprietors,  it  will  no 
doubt  be  difficult  to  find  a  suitable  building,  and  to  procure  sacred 
vessels  and  ornaments  :  then  a  mere  barn,  a  movable  altar,  a  surplice 
of  muslin  or  any  other  common  stuff,  and  vessels  of  tin  will  suffice,  in 
this  case  of  necessity,  for  the  celebration  of  the  sacred  mysteries  and 
of  divine  service. 

This  simplicity,  this  poverty,  bj^  rcmindin<,'  us  of  the  first  ages  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  cradle  of  our  holy  relif^ion,  may  be  a  powerful  means 
of  exciting  the  zeal  of  the  ministers  and  the  fervoiir  of  the  faithful. 
The  first  Christians  had  no  other  temples  but  their  houses  ;  there  the 
pastors  and  their  fiock  met  to  celeV)rate  the  sacred  mysteries,  to  hear 
the  word  of  God,  and  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  Lcjrd.  In  the  perse- 
cutions with  which  the  Church  was  afflicted,  obliged  to  forsake  their 
churches,  they  retired  into  caverns  and  even  into  tombs  ;  and  for  the 
true  believers  these  times  of  trial  were  periods  of  the  greatest  fervour. 
There  are  very  few  parishes  where  messieurs  the  cun's  could  not  procure 
a  building  and  ornaments  such  as  I  have  just  mentioned,  and  till  they 
can  provide  themselves  with  needful  things,  such  of  their  neighbours 
as  shall  not  be  displaced  will  be  able  to  assist  them  with  what  they  can 
spare  from  their  clun-ches.  We  shall  have  it  in  our  power  innnediately 
to  supply  witli  sacred  stones  those  who  want  them,  and  at  this  moment 
we  can  cause  the  cups,  or  the  vessels  employed  as  substitutes  for  them, 
to  be  consecrated. 

M.  the  Bishop  of  Luçon,  in  the  particular  instructiims  which  he  has 
transmitted  to  us,  by  way  of  supplement  to  those  of  M.  the  Bishop  of 
Langres,  and  which  will  be  circulated  in  like  manner  in  the  difierent 
dioceses,  proposes  to  messieurs  the  curés  : — 

1.  To  keep  a  double  register,  in  which  shall  be  entered  the  acts  of 
baptism,  marriage,  and  burial  of  the  Catholics  of  the  parish  :  one  of 
these  registers  shall  remain  in  their  hands  ;  the  other  shall  be  by  them 
deposited  eveiy  year  in  the  hands  of  a  confidential  person. 

2.  Besides  this  I'egister,  messieurs  the  cures  will  keep  another,  like- 
wise doid)le,  in  which  shall  be  entered  the  acts  of  dispensation  concern- 
ing marriages,  which  they  shall  have  granted  hy  virtue  of  the  powers 
which  shall  be  given  them  l)y  Article  i8  of  the  Instructions.  These 
acts  shall  l)e  signed  by  two  trusty  and  faithful  witnesses,  and  to  give 
them  gi'eater  autlienticity,  the  registers  destined  to  contain  them  shall 
be  .approved,  numbered,  and  signed  by  M.  the  bishop,  or  in  his  absence, 
by  one  of  his  vicars-general.  A  duplicate  of  this  register  shall  be  de- 
livered, as  above  mentioned,  to  a  confidential  person. 

3.  Messieurs  the  curés  will  wait,  if  possible,  before  they  retire  from 
their  church  and  their  ministry,  till  their  pretended  successor  has 
notified  to  them  the  act  of  his  appointment  and  institution,  and  till 
they  protest  against  all  that  may  be  done  in  consequence. 

4.  They  shall  draw  up  privately  a  report  (procès-verbal)  of  the  intru- 
sion of  the  pretended  cure',  and  of  the  invasion  made  by  him  upon  the 
parish  cliurcli  and  the  living  :  in  this  report,  the  model  of  which  I 
annex,  tliey  will  formally  protest  against  all  the  acts  of  jurisdiction 
which  he  may  choose  to  exercise  as  curé  of  the  parish  ;  and  to  give  to 
this  act  all  possil)le  authenticity,  it  shall  be  signed  by  the  curé,  his  vicar 
if  he  has  one,  and  a  neighbouring  priest,  and  even  by  two  or  three  pious 
and  discreet  laymen,  taking  nevertheless  the  utmost  precaution  not  to 
betray  the  secret. 

5.  Such  of  messieurs  the  curés  whose  parishes  shall  be  declared  sup- 
pressed without  the  intervention  of  the  legitimate  bishop,  shall  adopt 
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the  siuiio  lueuiis  :  thc3y  shall  considcv  tlieinsolvus  as  beiii<^  still  tho  only 
legitimate  pastors  of  their  jKirislies,  and  if  it  be  absolutely  impossible 
for  them  to  remain  there,  tliey  sliall  endeavour  to  pn)cui'e  a  lodging 
sufKciently  near  to  be  able  to  supply  the  spiritual  wants  of  their 
parishioners,  and  they  shall  take  care  to  forewarn  and  to  instruct  them 
in  their  duties  on  that  head. 

6.  If  the  civil  power  should  oppose  the  faithful  Catholics  having  one 
general  cemetery,  or  if  tlie  relatives  of  deceased  persons  manifest  too 
strong  a  repugnance  to  their  being  interred  in  a  separate  place,  though 
specially  consecrated,  as  it  is  said  in  Article  ig  of  the  Instructions, 
after  the  legitimate  pastor  or  one  of  his  representatives  shall  have 
said  at  the  house  the  prayers  prescribed  by  the  ritual,  and  shall  have 
drawn  up  the  certiticatc  of  death,  which  shall  be  signed  by  tho  relatives, 
the  body  ol  the  deceased  may  be  carried  to  the  door  of  the  church,  and 
the  relations  shall  be  at  liberty  to  accompany  it  ;  but  they  shall  be 
warned  to  retire  at  the  moment  when  the  intruding  curé  and  vicars 
come  to  have  the  body  lifted  up,  that  they  may  not  participate  in  the 
ceremonies  and  prayers  of  the  schismatic  priests. 

7.  In  the  acts,  when  the  displaced  cure's  are  denied  their  title  of  curé, 
thej^  shall  sign  those  acts  with  their  Christian  and  family  name  without 
losing  any  quality. 

I  beg  you,  Sir,  and  such  of  your  colleagues  to  whom  you  may  think 
it  right  to  comuumicate  my  letter,  to  have  the  goodness  to  inform  us 
of  the  moment  of  your  removal,  if  it  does  take  place,  of  the  installation 
of  your  pretended  successor,  and  of  its  most  remarkable  circumstances, 
of  the  dispositions  of  j^our  parishioners  on  this  head,  of  the  means 
which  you  think  it  right  to  adopt  for  the  service  of  your  parish,  and  of 
your  residence,  if  you  are  absolutely  obliged  to  leave  it.  You  cannot 
dovibt  that  all  these  particulars  will  deeply  interest  us  :  your  griefs 
are  ours,  and  our  most  ardent  wish  is  to  be  able,  by  sharing  them,  to 
mitigate  their  bitterness. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  a  respectful  and  inviolable  attachment, 
your  most  humble  and  most  obedient  servant. 

These  manœuvres  were  powerfully  seconded  by  missionaries  estab- 
lished in  the  village  of  St.  Laurent,  district  of  Montaigu  ;  nay,  it  is 
to  the  activity  of  their  zeal,  to  their  underhand  dealings,  to  their  in- 
defatigable and  secret  exhortations  that,  we  are  of  opinion,  the  dis- 
position of  a  very  great  part  of  the  population  in  almost  the  whole 
of  the  department  of  La  Vendée  and  in  the  district  of  Chatillon, 
department  of  the  Deux-Scvres,  is  principally  to  be  attributed.  It 
is  of  essential  importance  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  National 
Assembly  on  the  conduct  of  these  missionaries  and  the  spirit  of  their 
institution. 

This  establishment  was  founded,  about  sixty  years  ago,  for  a  society 
of  secular  priests,  living  by  alms,  and  destined  as  missionaries  to  the 
duty  of  preaching.  These  missionaries,  who  have  won  the  confidence 
of  the  people  by  artfully  distributing  rosaries,  medals,  and  indulgences, 
and  by  setting  up  Calvaries  of  all  forms  upon  the  roads  of  all  this  part 
of  France — these  missionaries  have  since  become  numerous  enough  to 
form  new  establishments  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  They  ai'e  to 
be  found  in  the  late  provinces  of  Poitou,  Anjou,  Bretagne,  and  Aunis, 
labouring  with  the  same  activity  for  the  success,  and  in  some  measure 
for  the  eternal  duration,  of  this  sort  of  religious  practices,  which  have 
become,  through  their  assiduous  endeavours,  the  sole  religion  of  the 
people.      The  village  of  St.  Laurent  is  their  headquarters  ;   they  have 
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I'ecently  built  there  a  spacicnis  and  liandsoino  monastic  house,  and 
ac<inivod,  it  is  said,  otlier  territorial  propi!rty. 

This  conijrepition  is  connected  by  the  nature  and  spirit  of  its 
institution  with  an  establishment  of  }^ray  nuns,  founded  in  the  same 
place,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Jille^  de  lu  sdijesae  (nuns  of  wisdom). 
Devoted  in  this  dejjartment  and  in  several  othei's  to  attendance  on  the 
poor,  particularly  in  the  hospitals,  they  are  a  very  active  medium  of 
i^eneral  correspondence  for  these  missionaries  throui^hout  the  kingdom. 
The  house  of  St.  Laurent  has  become  their  place  of  refujjje  when  the 
intolerant  fervour  of  their  zeal  or  other  circumstances  have  obliged 
the  managers  of  the  hospitals  which  they  attend  to  dispense  with  their 
services. 

To  determine  your  opinion  respectiniç  the  conduct  of  these  ardent 
missionaries  :iud  the  religious  morality  which  they  profess,  it  will  be 
sufficient,  gentlemen,  to  lay  before  you  a  brief  sununary  of  the  maxims 
contained  in  various  manuscripts  found  upon  tlunu  l)y  the  national 
guard  of  Angers  and  Cholet. 

These  manuscripts,  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  instructions  for  the 
country  people,  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  that  they  must  not  apply  to  the 
constitutional  priests,  stigmatized  as  intruders,  for  the  administration 
of  the  sacraments  ;  that  all  those  who  partake  therein,  even  by  their 
mere  presence,  commit  a  deadly  sin,  for  which  nothing  but  ignorance 
or  defect  of  mulerstanding  can  be  an  excuse  ;  that  those  who  shall  have 
the  audacity  to  get  married  by  intruders  will  not  be  really  married, 
and  that  they  will  draw  down  the  divine  malediction  upon  themselves 
and  their  cliildren  ;  that  things  will  be  so  arranged  that  the  validity 
of  the  marriages  performed  l>y  the  late  curés  will  not  be  disputed  ;  but 
that  meanwhile  they  must  make  up  their  minds  to  the  worst  ;  that  if 
the  children  do  not  pass  for  legitimate,  they  will  nevertheless  be  so  ; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  children  of  those  who  shall  have  been  married 
b}'  the  intruders  will  be  really  hidarch,  because  God  will  not  have 
ratified  the  union,  and  because  it  is  better  that  a  marriage  should  be 
invalid  in  the  sight  of  men  than  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  that  they  ought 
not  to  ai)ply  to  the  new  curés  in  cases  of  bui'ial  ;  and  that  if  the  former 
curé  cannot  officiate  without  risking  his  life  and  liberty,  the  relatives 
or  friends  of  the  deceased  ought  privately  to  perform  the  duty  of 
interment. 

On  this  subject  it  is  observed  that  the  late  curé  will  take  care  to  keep 
an  accurate  register  for  the  registration  of  these  different  acts  ;  that  in 
fact  it  is  impossible  for  the  civil  tril)unals  to  ])ay  any  attention  to  this 
point,  but  that  is  a  misfortune  to  which  peoi)le  nnist  submit  ;  that  the 
civil  registration  is  a  great  advantage,  which  nuist  nevertheless  be  dis- 
pensed with,  because  it  is  better  to  be  depi'ived  of  it  than  to  turn 
apostate  by  applying  to  an  intruder. 

Lastly,  all  true  believers  are  exhorted  to  have  no  connnunication  with 
an  intruder,  and  to  take  no  i)art  in  his  inti'usion  ;  it  is  declared  that 
the  municipal  officers  who  shall  instal  him  will  be  apostates  like  him- 
self, and  that  the  very  sextons,  singers,  and  bullringeis  ought  that  very 
moment  to  resign  their  places. 

Such,  gentlemen,  is  the  absurd  and  i)ernicious  doctrine  which  is 
contained  in  those  manuscripts,  and  of  which  the  public  voice  accuses 
the  missionaries  of  St.  Laurent  of  liaving  been  the  most  zealous  pro- 
pagators. 

They  were  denounced  at  the  time  to  the  committee  of  reseai'ch  of 
the  National  Assembly,  and  the  silence  observed  in  regard  to  them  has 
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served  only  io  iiierejisc  tlio  uetivity  of  their  oil'orts,  and  to  extend  tlieir 
baneful  inHuence. 

We  have  deemed  it  indispensably  necessary  to  lay  before  you  an 
abridf^ed  analysis  of  the  principles  contained  in  these  writin<rs,  as 
displayed  in  an  arrête  of  the  department  of  Maine  and  Loire,  of  the 
5th  Juno  1 79 1,  because  it  is  sufiicieut  to  compare  them  with  the 
circular  letter  of  the  <j;rand-vicar  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Luçon  to  be 
convinced  that  they  belon<^  to  a  <j;eneral  system  of  opposition  to  the 
decrees  on  the  civil  or<^anization  of  the  cler<ry,  and  that  the  pi'esent 
state  of  the  majority  of  the  })arishes  of  this  department  exhibits  only 
the  development  of  this  system,  and  the  principles  of  this  doctrine,  set 
almost  everywhere  in  action. 

The  too  tardy  removal  of  the  curés  has  greatly  contributed  to  the 
success  of  this  coalition  :  this  delay  has  been  occasioned,  in  the  first 
place,  by  the  refusal  of  M.  Servant,  who,  after  having  been  appointed 
to  the  bishopric  of  the  department,  and  accepted  that  office,  declared, 
on  the  loth  of  April,  that  he  withdrew  his  acceptance.  M.  Hodrigue, 
the  present  bishop  of  the  department — whose  moderation  and  firmness 
are  almost  his  sole  support  in  a  chair  surrounded  by  stt)rms  and 
embarrassments — M.  Rodrigue  could  not  be  nominated  till  the  first 
days  in  the  month  of  May.  At  that  time  the  acts  of  resistance  had 
been,  calculated  and  determined  upon  agreeably  to  a  uniform  plan  ; 
the  opposition  was  conunenced  and  in  full  activity  ;  the  grand-vicars 
and  the  curés  had  agreed  and  bound  themselves  closely  together  by 
the  same  bond  ;  the  jealousies,  the  rivalships,  the  quarrels,  of  the  old 
ecclesiastical  hierarchy  had  had  time  to  subside,  and  all  interests  had 
been  blended  into  one  general  interest. 

The  removal  could  only  be  in  part  effected  :  the  very  great  majority 
of  the  old  public  ecclesiastical  functionaries  still  remains  in  the  parishes 
invested  with  its  former  functions  ;  the  last  appointments  have  been 
almost  wholly  unsuccessful  ;  and  the  persons  lately  elected,  deterred 
by  the  prospect  of  the  n\nnl)erless  contradictions  and  disagreements 
prepared  for  them  by  their  nomination,  reply  to  it  by  refusals  alone. 

This  division  of  sworn  and  nonjuring  priests  has  formed  an  absolute 
division  l^etween  the  pet>ple  of  tlieir  parishes  :  families,  too,  are  divided  : 
wives  have  been  seen,  and  are  daily  seen,  parting  from  their  husbands, 
children  leaving  their  parents  :  the  state  of  citizens  is  in  most  cases 
certified  only  upon  loose  pieces  of  paper,  and  the  individual  who  receives 
them,  not  being  clothed  with  any  public  character,  cannot  give  any 
legal  authenticity  to  this  kind  of  proof. 

The  municipalities  have  disorganized  themselves,  and  the  greater 
number  of  them  that  they  might  not  concur  in  the  removal  of  non- 
juring  curés. 

A  great  portion  of  the  citizens  has  renounced  the  service  in  the 
national  guard,  and  that  which  remains  could  not  be  employed  without 
danger  in  any  operations  having  for  their  principle  or  object  acts 
concerning  religion,  because  the  people  would  then  view  the  national 
guards,  not  as  the  unimpassioned  instruments  of  the  law,  but  as  the 
agents  of  a  party  hostile  to  its  own. 

In  several  parts  of  the  department,  an  administi-ator,  a  judge,  a 
member  of  the  electoral  body,  are  objects  of  aversion  to  the  people, 
because  they  concur  in  the  execution  of  the  law  relative  to  the  eccle- 
siastical functionaries. 

This  disposition  of  mind  is  the  moi-e  deplorable,  as  the  means  of 
public  instruction  are  daily  becoming  more  difficult.     The  general  laws 
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of  the  Statu  aro  confomulL'd  by  the  people  with  tlie  particular  regu- 
lations for  the  civil  ori^anization  of  the  cleii,fy,  and  this  renders  the 
reading  and  the  publication  of  them  useless. 

The  malcontents,  the  men  who  dislike  the  new  system,  and  those 
who  in  the  new  system  dislike  the  laws  relative  to  the  clergy,  studiously 
keep  up  this  aversion  of  the  people,  strengthen  by  all  the  means  in 
their  power  the  influence  of  the  nonjuring  priests,  and  weaken  the 
influence  of  the  others  ;  the  pauper  obtains  no  relief,  the  artisan 
cannot  hope  to  obtain  any  emploj'ment  for  his  talents  and  industry, 
unless  he  promises  not  to  attend  mass  said  by  a  priest  who  has  taken 
the  oath  ;  and  it  is  by  this  concurrence  of  confidence  in  the  former 
priests  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  threats  and  seductive  arts  on  the 
other,  that  at  this  moment  the  churches  where  priests  who  have  taken 
the  oath  ofhciate  are  deserted,  and  that  people  throng  to  those  where, 
for  want  of  candidates,  the  removals  have  not  yet  been  carried  into 
etiect. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  in  parishes  of  five  or  six 
hundred  persons  ten  or  twelve  only  attending  mass  said  by  the 
sworn  priest  ;  the  proportion  is  the  same  in  all  the  places  of  the 
department.  On  Sundaj^s  and  liolidays  may  be  seen  whole  villages 
and  hamlets  whose  inhabitants  leave  their  homes  to  go  to  the  distance 
of  a  league,  and  sometimes  ten  leagues,  to  hear  mass  said  by  a  non- 
juring  priest.  These  habitual  desertions  have  appeared  to  us  the 
most  powerful  cause  of  the  ferment,  stjmetimes  secret,  at  others  open, 
which  exists  in  almost  all  the  parishes  served  by  priests  who  have 
taken  the  oath  ;  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  a  multitude  of  persons 
who  consider  themselves  obliged  by  their  conscience  to  go  to  a  dis- 
tance to  obtain  the  spiritual  succours  which  they  need,  must  see  with 
aversion,  when  they  return  home  exhausted  with  fatigue,  the  five  or 
six  individuals  who  find  at  hand  the  priest  of  their  choice  ;  they  view 
with  envy  and  treat  with  harshness,  nay,  frequently  even  with  vit)lence, 
the  men  who  seem  to  them  to  possess  an  exclusive  privilege  in  matters 
of  religion.  The  comparison  which  they  make  between  the  facility 
which  they  formerly  had  to  find  by  their  side  priests  who  enjoyed 
their  ct)nfidence,  and  the  trouble,  fatigue,  and  loss  of  time  occasioned 
by  these  repeated  journeys,  greatly  diminishes  their  attachment  to 
the  constitution,  to  which  they  attribute  all  the  discomforts  of  their 
new  situation. 

It  is  to  this  general  cause,  more  active  perhaps  at  this  moment 
than  the  secret  provocation  of  the  nonjuring  priests,  that  in  our 
opinion  ought  to  be  attributed  more  especially  the  state  of  internal 
discord  in  wliich  we  have  found  the  greater  number  of  the  parishes 
of  the  department  served  by  priests  who  have  taken  the  oath. 

Several  of  them  have  presented  to  us,  as  well  as  to  the  adminis- 
trative bodies,  petitions  praying  that  they  may  be  authorized  to  hire 
particular  edifices  for  the  use  of  their  religious  worship  ;  but  as  these 
petitions,  which  we  knew  to  be  instigated  with  the  greatest  activity 
by  persons  who  did  not  sign  them,  appeared  tt)  us  to  belong  to  a  more 
general  and  nrore  secret  system,  we  have  not  deemed  it  right  to 
take  any  measure  tending  to  a  religious  separation,  which  we  con- 
ceived at  the  time,  considering  the  state  of  this  department,  to  in- 
volve all  the  characters  of  a  civil  breach  between  the  citizens.  We 
have  thought  and  publicly  said  that  it  was  for  you,  gentlemen,  to 
determine  in  a  precise  manner  how,  and  by  what  concurrence  of 
moral  influences,  laws,  and  means   of  execution,  the   exercise   of   the 
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liberty  of  relif^ions  opinions  ouiijht  on  this  point,  and  in  the  pi'e- 
sent  circumstances,  to  ally  itself  to  the  maintenance  of  the  public 
tranquillity. 

It  is  certainly  matter  of  surprise  that  the  nonjurinfif  priests  who 
reside  in  their  old  parishes  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  liberty 
allowed  by  the  law  to  say  mass  in  the  church  where  the  new  curé 
ofticiates,  and  are  not  ea<fer  to  make  use  of  that  faculty,  in  oi'der  to 
spare  their  old  parishioners,  and  those  who  have  I'emained  attached 
to  them,  the  loss  of  time  and  the  inconveniences  of  these  numerous 
and  compulsory  journeys.  To  explain  this  conduct,  apparently  so 
extraordinary,  it  is  of  importance  to  recollect  that  one  of  the  things 
which  have  been  most  strongly  recommended  to  the  nonjuring  priests, 
by  the  able  men  who  have  directed  this  grand  religious  enterprise, 
is  to  abstain  from  all  comnnniication  with  the  priests  whom  they 
call  intruders  and  usurpers,  lest  the  people,  who  are  struck  only  by 
sensible  signs,  should  at  length  become  accustomed  to  see  no  difler- 
ence  between  the  priests  who  should  perform  in  the  same  church  the 
exercises  of  the  same  worship. 

Unfortunately  this  religious  division  has  produced  a  political  breach 
between  the  citizens,  and  this  breach  is  further  widened  by  the 
appellation  given  to  each  of  the  two  parties  :  the  small  nundier  of 
persons  who  go  to  the  cliurch  of  the  priests  who  have  taken  the 
oath  call  themselves  and  are  called  patriots;  those  who  attend  the 
chiu'ch  of  the  nonjuring  priests  are  called  and  call  themselves  aristocrats. 
Thus,  with  the  poor  country  people,  love  or  hatred  of  their  country 
consists  nowadays  not  in  obeying  the  laws,  and  in  respecting  the 
legitimate  authorities,  but  in  going  or  not  going  to  mass  said  by  a 
sworn  priest.  On  this  point  ignorance  and  prejudice  have  struck 
such  deep  root  that  we  have  had  great  difficulty  to  make  them  com- 
prehend that  the  political  constitution  of  the  State  was  not  the  civil 
constitution  of  the  clergy  ;  that  the  law  did  not  tyrannize  over  con- 
sciences ;  that  every  one  was  at  perfect  lilierty  to  go  to  the  mass  that 
he  liked  best,  and  to  the  priest  in  whom  he  had  most  confidence  ; 
that  they  were  all  equal  in  the  sight  of  the  law,  and  that  on  this 
point  it  imposed  on  them  no  other  obligation  than  to  live  in  peace, 
and  to  bear  mutually  with  the  difference  of  each  other's  religious 
opinions.  We  have  done  all  in  our  power  to  banish  this  absurd 
denomination  from  the  minds  and  from  the  language  of  the  country 
people,  and  we  have  endeavoured  to  do  so  the  more  assiduously,  because 
it  was  easy  for  us  to  calculate  at  that  period  all  the  consetjuences  of 
such  a  demarcation  in  a  department  where  these  pretended  aristocrats 
form  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  population. 

Such,  gentlemen,  is  the  result  of  the  facts  that  have  come  to  our  know- 
ledge in  the  department  of  La  Vendee,  and  such  are  the  reflections  to 
which  these  facts  have  given  rise. 

We  have  taken  on  this  subject  all  the  measures  that  were  in  our 
power,  both  to  maintain  the  general  tranquillity,  and  to  prevent  or 
suppress  the  violations  of  public  order:  organs  of  the  law,  we  have 
everywhere  spoken  its  language.  At  the  same  time  that  we  estal)lished 
means  of  order  and  security,  we  took  pains  to  explain  or  to  elucidate, 
before  the  administrative  bodies,  the  ti-ibunals,  or  individuals,  the 
difhculties  incident  either  to  the  right  understanding  of  tlie  decrees 
or  to  their  mode  of  execution  ;  we  exhorted  the  administrative  bodies 
and  the  tribunals  to  redouble  their  vigilance  and  zeal  in  the  execution 
of  the  laws  which  protect  the  safety  of  persons  and  property — to  use, 
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ill  sliort,  wnth  tinnness,  the  iiutlioritj'  which  the  law  lias  conferred 
on  them  ;  we  distributed  part  of  the  public  force  which  was  at  our 
disposal  in  places  where  the  danger  was  described  to  us  as  being 
more  serious  or  more  imminent  ;  we  repaired  to  every  place  on  the 
first  tidings  of  disturbance  ;  we  ascertained  the  state  of  things  with 
more  calmness  and  reflection  ;  and  after  having,  either  by  the  language 
of  peace  and  consolation,  or  by  the  firm  and  just  expression  of  the 
law,  pacified  this  momentary  tumult  of  individual  passions,  wo  were  of 
opinion  that  the  mere  presence  of  the  public  force  would  be  sufficient. 
It  is  to  you,  gentlemen,  and  to  you  alone,  that  it  behmgs  to  take 
truly  efficacious  measures  respecting  a  matter  which,  from  tlie  relation 
into  which  it  has  been  brought  with  the  constitution  of  the  State, 
exercises  at  this  moment  a  much  greater  influence  upon  that  con- 
stitution than  the  first  and  most  simple  notions  of  reason,  apart  from 
the  experience  of  facts,  could  lead  one  to  imagine. 

In  all  our  operations  relative  to  the  distribution  of  the  pulilic  force 
we  have  been  seconded  in  the  most  active  manner  by  a  general  oflicer 
well  known  for  his  patriotism  and  his  intelligence.  No  sooner  was 
M.  Duinouriez  apprized  of  our  arrival  in  the  department  than  he  came 
to  associate  himself  with  us  in  our  labours,  and  to  concur  with  us  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  public  peace.  We  were  on  the  point  of  being 
totally  deprived  of  troops  of  the  line  at  a  moment  when  we  had  reason 
to  believe  that  they  wei'e  more  necessary  for  us  than  ever  :  it  was  to 
the  zeal  and  to  the  activity  of  M.  Duinouriez  that  we  were  indebted  for 
immediate  succour,  which,  owing  to  tlie  dclaj^  of  the  organization  of  the 
gendarmerie,  was  in  some  measure  the  sole  guarantee  of  the  tranquillity 
of  the  country. 

We  had  just  tinishcd  our  mission  in  this  department  of  La  Vend6o, 
gentlemen,  when  the  decree  of  the  National  Assembly  of  the  8th  of 
August,  which,  on  tlie  application  of  the  administrators  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Deux-Sèvres,  authorized  us  to  proceed  to  the  distinct  of 
Chatillon,  reached  us  as  well  as  the  directory  of  this  department. 

Wo  had  been  informed  on  our  arrival  at  Fontenay-le-Comte,  that  this 
district  was  in  the  same  state  of  religious  agitation  as  the  department 
of  La  Vendée.  Some  days  before  the  receipt  of  the  decree  for  our 
commission,  several  citizens,  electors  and  public  functionaries  of  that 
district,  came  to  make  a  written  complaint  to  the  directory  of  the 
department  of  the  Deux-Sèvres  respecting  disturbances  which,  as  they 
alleged,  existed  in  different  parishes  ;  they  declared  that  an  insurrec- 
tion was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out.  The  remedy  which  to  them 
appeared  the  most  certain  and  the  most  prompt,  and  which  they  most 
earnestly  proposed,  was  to  compel  all  the  cures  who  had  not  taken  the 
oath,  and  been  superseded,  and  all  vicars  who  had  not  taken  the  oath, 
to  quit  the  district  within  three  days.  The  directory,  after  having 
long  hesitated  to  adopt  a  measure  which  appeared  to  it  to  be  contrary 
to  the  princi])les  of  strict  justice,  conceived  at  length  that  the  public 
character  of  the  complainants  was  sufficient  to  jirove  both  the  reality  of 
the  evil  and  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  remedy.  A  resolution  {arrête) 
was  in  consequence  passed  on  the  5tli  of  September,  and  the  directory 
ordered  all  ecclesiastics  to  quit  tiie  district  in  three  days,  but  at  the 
same  time  invited  them  to  repair  within  the  same  term  to  Niort,  the 
chief  town  of  the  department,  assiiring  them  that  they  should  there  find 
protection  and  mifetyfor  their  ^jcrsons. 

The  resolution  was  already  printed  and  about  to  be  carried  into 
execution,   when    the    directory   received    a    despatch    containing    the 
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decree  of  commission  which  it  had  soHcitud.  It  immediately  passed  a 
fresh  resolution,  by  which  it  suspended  the  execution  of  the  first 
and  left  to  our  prudence  the  faculty  of  contirmin<r,  modifying,  or 
suppressinjf. 

Two  administrators  of  the  directory  were  by  the  same  resolution 
appointed  commissioners  to  comnnmicate  to  us  what  had  passed,  to 
repair  to  Chatillon,  and  there  take  in  concert  with  us  all  the  measures 
that  we  shoidd  deem  necessary. 

On  our  arrival  at  Chatillon  we  caused  the  lifty-six  nuniicipalities  of 
which  that  district  is  composed  to  be  called  together  ;  they  were  suc- 
cessively summoned  into  the  hall  of  the  directory.  We  consulted  each 
of  them  on  the  state  of  its  parish.  All  these  municipalities  expressed 
the  same  wish  :  those  whose  curés  had  been  superseded  solicited  the 
restoration  of  those  priests;  those  whose  nonjuring  cure's  were  still  in 
ofiice  desired  to  retain  them.  There  is  another  point  on  which  all  these 
country  people  agreed,  that  is,  the  liberty  of  religious  opinions,  which, 
they  said,  had  been  granted  to  them,  and  which  they  were  anxious  to 
enjoy.  On  the  same  and  the  folk)wing  day  the  neighbouring  country 
sent  numerous  deputations  of  its  inhabitants  to  reiterate  the  same 
petition.  "  We  solicit  no  other  favour,"  said  they,  unanimously,  "  than 
to  have  priests  in  whom  we  have  confidence."  Several  of  them  attached 
so  high  a  value  to  this  favour  that  they  even  assured  us  that  they  would 
willingly  pay  double  their  imposts  to  obtain  it. 

The  very  great  majority  of  the  public  ecclesiastical  functionaries  of 
this  district  have  not  taken  the  oath  ;  and  whilst  their  churches  are 
scarcely  sufficient  to  hold  the  concourse  of  citizens,  those  of  the  priests 
who  have  taken  the  oath  are  almost  deserted.  In  this  respect  the 
state  of  this  district  has  appeared  to  us  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
department  of  La  Vendée  :  there,  as  in  other  parts,  we  have  found  the 
denominations  of  ^jK^r/o^  and  aridocrat  completely  established  amono- 
the  people,  in  the  same  signification,  and  perhaps  in  a  more  general 
manner.  The  disposition  of  people's  minds  in  favour  of  the  nonjurinf 
priests  appeared  to  us  more  decided  than  in  the  deisartment  of  La 
Vendée  ;  the  attachment  felt  for  them,  the  confidence  reposed  in  them, 
have  all  the  characters  of  the  warmest  and  deepest  sentiment  ;  in  some 
of  these  parishes,  priests  who  have  taken  the  oath,  or  citizens  attached 
to  these  priests,  had  been  exposed  to  threats  and  insult  ;  and  although 
there,  as  elsewhere,  these  acts  of  violence  have  appeared  to  be  some- 
times exaggerated,  yet  we  ascertained — and  the  mere  report  of  the 
disposition  of  minds  is  sufficient  to  produce  this  conviction — that  most 
of  the  complaints  were  founded  on  undeniable  rights. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  reconunended  the  utmost  vigilance  on  this 
point  to  the  judges  and  to  the  administrators,  we  omitted  nothing  that 
could  infuse  into  the  people  noticms  and  feelings  more  conformable  with 
respect  for  the  law  and  with  the  right  of  individual  liberty. 

We  ought  to  inform  you,  gentlemen,  that  these  very  men,  who  had 
been  described  to  us  as  furious,  as  deaf  to  every  sort  of  reason,  left  us 
with  souls  filled  with  peace  and  happiness  when  we  had  given  them  to 
understand  that  respect  for  liberty  of  conscience  was  inherent  in  the 
principles  of  the  new  constitution  ;  they  were  deeply  penitent  and 
grieved  for  the  faults  which  some  of  them  might  have  committed  ;  they 
promised  us  with  emotion  to  follow  the  advice  whicli  we  gave  them 
— to  live  in  peace,  notwithstanding  the  difierence  of  their  religious 
opinions,  and  to  respect  the  pidilic  functionary  established  by  the  law. 
They   were   heard,  as  they  went   away,  congratulating   themselves  on 
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havinjf  seen  lis,  repeating  to  one  another  all  that  we  had  said  to  them, 
and  nintually  encouraj^inj^  each  other  in  their  resolutions  of  peace  and 
good  fellowship. 

The  same  day  messengei's  came  to  inform  us  tliat  several  of  these 
country  people,  on  their  return  home,  had  posted  up  bills  declaring 
that  each  of  them  had  engaged  to  denounce  and  cause  to  be  appre- 
hended the  first  person  who  should  injure  another,  and  especially  priests 
who  had  taken  the  oath. 

We  ought  to  remark  that  in  this  same  district,  which  has  long  been 
agitated  by  the  difference  of  religious  opinions,  the  arrears  of  taxes  for 
1789  and  1790,  amounting  to  700,000  livres,  have  been  almost  entirely 
paid  up  ;  proof  of  which  was  furnished  us  by  the  directory  of  the 
district. 

After  we  had  carefully  observed  the  state  of  minds  and  of  things, 
we  were  of  opinion  that  the  resolution  of  the  directory  ought  not  to 
be  carried  into  execution,  and  the  commissioners  of  the  department, 
as  well  as  tlie  administrators  of  the  directory  of  Chatillon,  were  of  the 
same  opinion. 

Setting  aside  all  the  motives  of  determination  which  wo  were  enabled 
to  draw  both  from  things  and  persons,  we  examined  whether  the 
measure  adopted  by  the  directory  were,  in  the  first  place,  just  in  its 
nature,  and  in  the  next,  whether  it  were  efhcacious  in  execution. 

We  conceived  that  the  priests  who  have  been  superseded  cannot  be 
considered  as  in  a  state  of  rebellion  against  the  law,  because  they 
continue  to  reside  in  the  place  of  their  former  functions,  especially 
since  among  these  priests  there  are  some  who,  it  is  matter  of  public 
nott)riety,  lead  charitable  and  peaceful  lives,  far  from  all  public  and 
private  discussion.  We  ct)nceived  that  in  the  eye  of  the  law  a  man 
cannot  be  in  a  state  of  rel)ellion  unless  by  putting  himself  in  that 
state  by  precise,  certain,  and  authenticated  acts.  We  conceiv'ed,  lastly, 
that  acts  of  provocation  against  the  laws  relative  to  the  clergy  and 
against  all  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  ought,  like  all  other  misde- 
meanours, to  be  punished  by  legal  forms. 

Examining  afterwards  the  efticacy  of  this  measure,  we  saw  that  if 
faithful  Catholics  have  no  confidence  in  the  priests  who  have  taken  the 
oath,  it  is  not  the  way  to  inspire  them  with  more  to  remove  from  them 
in  this  manner  the  priests  of  their  choice.  W^e  saw  that  in  the  districts 
where  the  great  majority  of  the  nonjuring  priests  continue  to  exercise 
their  functions,  agreeably  to  the  permission  of  the  law  till  they  are 
superseded,  it  would  certainly  not  be,  in  such  a  system  of  repression, 
diminishing  the  evil  to  remove  so  small  a  number  of  persons  when 
you  would  be  obliged  to  leave  in  the  same  places  a  much  greater 
number  whose  opinions  are  the  same. 

Such,  gentlemen,  are  some  of  the  ideas  wliich  liave  guided  our 
C(mduct  in  this  circumstance,  independently  of  all  the  reasons  of 
localitj',  which  alone  would  have  been  strong  enimgh  to  oblige  us  to 
follow  this  line  :  such,  in  fact,  was  the  dispositions  of  minds,  that  the 
execution  of  this  resolution  would  have  infallibly  been  the  signal  for 
a  civil  war  in  those  ])arts. 

The  directory  of  the  department  of  the  Deux-Sèvres,  api>ii/ed  at  first 
by  its  commissioners,  and  afterwards  by  us,  of  all  that  we  had  done 
on  this  head,  has  been  pleased  to  present  to  us  tiie  expression  of  its 
thanks  by  a  resolution  of  the  19th  of  last  month. 

We  shall  add,  with  respect  to  the  measure  for  removing  the  non- 
juring    priests    who    have    been    superseded,    that    it    was    constantly 
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proposed  to  us  almost  iiiiiinimously  l)y  tliosu  citizens  of  the  depart- 
ment of  La  Vend('e  wlio  are  attaclied  to  the  priests  that  have  taken 
the  oatli — citizens  wlio  tlieniselves  form,  as  you  have  seen,  the  smallest 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  ;  in  transmitting  to  you  this  petition  we 
merely  ac(]uit  ourselves  of  a  commission  with  which  we  have  been 
entrusted. 

Neither  can  we  suffer  you  to  remain  ignorant  that  some  of  the  priests 
who  have  taken  the  oath,  that  we  have  seen,  have  been  of  a  contrary 
opinion.  One  of  them,  in  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  us  on  the  12th 
of  September,  whilst  assigning  to  us  the  same  causes  of  the  disturbances, 
whilst  expatiating  on  the  many  vexaticms  to  which  he  is  daily  exposed, 
remarked  that  the  only  way  of  remedying  all  these  evils  (these  ai'e  his 
own  expressions)  "  is  to  be  tender  towards  the  opinion  of  the  people, 
whose  prejudices  must  be  cured  by  gentleness  and  prudence  ;  for,"  he 
adds,  "all  war  on  account  of  religion,  whose  wounds  still  bleed,  must 
be  prevented.  ...  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  rigorous  measures  neces- 
sary under  present  circumstances  against  the  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace  may  appear  rather  in  the  light  of  a  persecution  than  of  a  punish- 
ment inHicted  by  the  law.  .  .  .  Wliat  prudence  is  it  needful  to  employ  ! 
Mildness,  instruction,  are  the  weapons  of  truth." 

Such,  gentlemen,  is  the  general  i-esult  of  the  particulars  which  we 
have  collected,  and  the  observations  which  we  have  made,  in  the  course 
of  the  mission  with  which  we  have  been  entrusted.  The  most  pleasing 
reward  of  our  labours  would  be  to  have  facihtated  for  you  the  means  of 
establishing,  on  solid  foundations,  the  tranquillity  of  these  departments, 
and  having  responded  by  the  activity  of  our  zeal  to  the  confidence  with 
which  we  have  been  honoured. 


DDD. 

[Page  191.] 

M.    ISNARD. 

"  M.  Isnard,  a  wholesale  perfumer  at  Draguignan,  was  deputed  from 
Var  to  the  Legislature,  and  afterwards  to  the  Convention.  His  father, 
who  was  rich,  had  taken  gi'eat  pains  with  his  education.  In  1793  he 
voted  for  the  King's  death,  observing,  that  '  were  the  lightnings  of 
heaven  in  his  hands,  he  would  blast  with  them  all  those  who  should 
attack  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.'  Isnard  was  outlawed  as  a  Giron- 
din on  the  fall  of  that  party,  but  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  ;  and 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  Mountaineers,  resumed  his  seat  in  the 
Convention.  Being  then  sent  to  the  department  of  the  Bouches  du 
Rhone,  he  there  declaimed  vehemently  against  the  Terrorists,  who 
afterwards  accused  him  of  having  encouraged  the  bloody  reprisals  made 
on  them  in  the  South,  and  of  having  addressed  the  people  as  follows  : 
'  If  you  meet  any  Terrorists,  strike  them  ;  if  you  have  not  arms,  you 
have  sticks  ;  if  you  have  not  sticks,  dig  up  your  parents,  and  with  their 
bones  knock  down  the  monsters  !  '  In  1796  Isnard  became  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  Five  Hundi-ed.  In  1801  he  published  a  work  on  the 
'  Immortality  of  the  Soid.'" — HwgrcqAie  Moderne. 
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EEE. 

[Page  193.] 

LUCKNER,  ROCHAMIJKAU,   A\U    LaFAYKTTE. 

"  Luckner  had  been  the  most  distinguished  partisan  of  the  Seven 
Years'  AVar.  After  the  peace  of  1763  tlie  Due  de  Clioiseul  drew  him 
into  our  service.  He  was  much  attached  to  the  new  constitution,  but 
without  pretending  to  miderstand  it  :  and  when  the  Jacobins  wished 
to  exalt  liis  hberal  opinions,  lie  often  embarrassed  them  by  making  the 
most  absurd  blunders.  He  had  not  the  power  of  forming  great  com- 
binations, but  he  had  a  cpiick  eye,  the  habit  of  military  tactics,  and  all 
the  activity  of  youth.  Rochambeau,  who  had  made  his  fortune  \>y  arms, 
had  been  engaged  in  the  war  of  Flanders,  and  distinguished  himself 
also  in  the  Seven  Years'  War.  He  never  lost  sight  of  the  points  most 
important  to  the  soldier's  trade.  These  two  marshals  had  one  fault  in 
common — thej^  were  too  distrustful  of  their  new  and  inexperienced 
troops.  Lafiiyetto  did  not  share  this  feeling.  He  augured  better  of  the 
enthusiasm  for  liberty,  having  been  an  American  general  ofhcer  at  the 
age  of  nineteen.  With  the  exception  of  these  three  generals,  there  was 
not  an  officer  in  the  French  army  who  had  over  fought  at  the  head  of 
two  thousand  men." — Lafauettt's  Memoirs. 


FFF. 

[Page  194.] 
Foreign  Plans  regarding  France. 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  several  times  to  the  sentiments 
of  Leopold,  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  of  the  emigrants  ;  1  shall  now  quote 
some  extracts  which  will  leave  no  doubt  respecting  them.  Bouille, 
who  was  abroad,  and  whose  reputation  and  talents  had  caused  him  to 
be  courted  by  the  sovereigns,  had  opportunities  of  learning  better 
than  any  other  person  the  sentiments  of  the  different  Courts,  and 
his  testimony  is  above  suspicion.  In  different  parts  of  his  Memoirs  he 
thus  expresses  himself  : — 

"  It  may  be  inferred  from  this  letter  that  the  King  of  Sweden  was 
quite  uncertain  resi)ecting  the  real  plans  of  the  Em))eror  and  his  allies, 
which  ought  then  to  have  been  not  to  interfere  any  more  in  the  affairs 
of  France.  The  Empress  [of  Russia]  was  no  doubt  infoi-med  of  them,  but 
she  had  not  connnunicated  them  to  him.  I  knew  that  at  the  moment 
she  was  exerting  all  her  inihience  with  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of 
Prussia  to  induce  them  to  dechn'e  war  against  France.  She  had  even 
written  a  very  strong  letter  to  the  former  of  these  sovereigns,  in  which 
she  represented  to  him  that  the  King  of  Prussia,  for  a  mere  incivility 
offered  to  his  sister,  had  sent  an  army  into  Holland  ;  whilst  he  [the 
Emperor]  patiently  suffered  the  insults  and  affronts  heajK'd  upon  the 
Queen  of  France,   the   degradation   of   her   rank   and    dignity,  and  the 
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overthrow  of  the  throne  of  a  Kinjj;  who  was  his  brother-in-law  and 
ally.  The  Empress  acted  with  the  like  energy  towards  Spain,  which 
had  adopted  pacific  principles.  Meanwhile  the  Emperor,  after  the 
acceptance  of  the  constitution  by  the  King,  had  i-eceived  the  new 
ambassador  of  France,  whom  he  had  previously  forbidden  to  appear 
at  his  Court.  He  was  even  the  first  to  admit  the  national  flag 
into  his  ports.  The  Courts  of  Madrid,  Petersburg,  and  Stockholm 
were  the  only  ones  which  at  this  period  withdrew  their  ambassadors 
from  Paris.  All  these  circumstances  tend  to  prove  that  the  views  of 
Leopold  were  directed  towards  peace,  and  that  they  were  the  result 
of  the  influence  of  Louis  XVI.  and  of  the  Queen." — Mémoires  de  IJouill/', 

P-3I4- 

In  another  place  Bouille'  says  : — 

"  Meanwhile  several  mouths  elapsed  without  my  perceiving  any  pro- 
gress in  the  plans  which  the  Emperor  had  entertained  for  assembling 
armies  on  the  frontiers,  for  forming  a  congress,  and  for  opening  a 
negotiation  with  the  French  government.  I  presumed  that  the  King 
had  hoped  that  his  acceptance  of  the  new  constitution  would  restore 
to  him  his  personal  liberty,  and  re-establish  tranquillity  in  the  nation, 
which  an  armed  negotiation  might  have  disturbed  ;  and  that  he  had 
consequently  prevailed  upon  the  Emperor  and  the  other  sovereigns  his 
allies  not  to  take  any  step  liable  to  produce  hostilities,  which  he  had 
constantly  studied  to  avoid.  I  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the 
unwillingness  of  the  Court  of  Spain  to  furnish  the  hfteen  millions  of 
livres  which  she  had  engaged  to  give  him  towards  the  expenses  of  his 
expedition.  This  Prince  had  prevailed  on  me  to  write  on  his  behalf  to 
the  Spanish  minister,  from  whom  I  received  only  vague  replies.  I  then 
advised  the  King  of  Sweden  to  open  a  loan  in  Holland,  or  in  the  free 
maritime  cities  of  the  North,  under  the  guarantee  of  Spain,  whose 
dispositions,  however,  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  France  appeared  to 
me  to  be  changed. 

"  I  learned  that  the  anarchy  was  daily  increasing  in  France,  and  this 
was  but  too  plainly  proved  by  the  multitude  of  emigrants  of  all  classes 
who  sought  refuge  on  the  foreign  frontiers.  They  were  armed  and 
formed  into  regiments  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  they  composed 
a  little  army  which  threatened  the  provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 
These  measures  awakened  the  fury  of  the  people,  and  aided  the  de- 
structive projects  of  the  Jacobins  and  anarchists.  The  emigrants  had 
even  planned  an  attempt  upon  Strasburg,  where  they  imagined  that 
they  had  supporters  who  could  be  relied  on,  and  partisans  who  would 
open  the  gates  to  them.  The  King,  who  w"as  informed  of  the  scheme, 
employed  commands  and  even  entreaties  to  stop  them,  and  to  prevent 
them  committing  any  act  of  hostility.  To  this  end  he  sent  to  the 
princes,  his  brothers,  the  Baron  de  Viomenil,  and  the  Chevalier 
de  Cogny,  who  signified  to  them,  in  his  name,  his  disapprobation  of 
the  arming  of  the  French  nobility,  to  which  the  Emperor  opposed 
all  possible  obstacles,  but  which  was  nevertheless  continued." — Ibid., 
p.  309. 

Lastly,  BouilL'  gives  from  the  lips  of  Leopold  himself  his  plan  of  a 
congress  : — 

"At  length,  on  the  12th  of  September,  the  Emperor  Leopold  sent  me 
word  tt)  call  on  him,  and  to  bring  with  me  the  plan  of  the  arrangements 
for  which  he  had  previously  asked  me.  He  desired  me  to  step  into  his 
cabinet,  and  told  me  that  he  could  not  speak  to  me  earlier  on  the 
subject  concerning  which  he  wished  to  see  me,  because  he  was  waiting 
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for  unswers  from  Russia,  Spain,  Eiif^flaiul,  and  the  principal  sovcreii^ais 
of  Italy  ;  that  he  had  received  them,  and  they  were  ct)nformable  with 
his  intentions  and  his  plans  ;  that  he  was  assured  of  their  assistance 
in  the  execution,  and  of  their  ai,a-eement  ;  exce])tinir,  however,  the 
Cabinet  of  St.  James's,  which  had  declared  its  determination  to  presei've 
the  strictest  neutrality,  lie  had  taken  the  resolution  to  assemble  a 
conijress,  to  treat  with  the  French  i(overnment,  not  only  concerning 
the  redress  of  the  grievances  of  the  Germanic  body,  wlu)se  rights  in 
Alsace  and  in  other  parts  of  the  frontier  provinces  had  been  violated, 
but  at  the  same  time  concerning  the  means  of  restoring  order  in  the 
kingdom  of  Fiance,  the  anarchy  of  which  distuibed  the  traiupiillity  of 
all  Europe.  He  added  that  this  negotiation  should  be  sui)ported  by 
formidal>le  armies  with  which  France  would  be  encompassed  ;  that  he 
hoped  this  expedient  would  succeed,  and  prevent  a  sanguinary  war, 
the  very  last  resource  that  he  would  employ.  I  took  the  liberty  of 
asking  the  Emperor  if  he  was  informed  oi  the  real  intentions  of  the 
King.  He  was  actpiainted  with  them  ;  he  knew  that  this  Prince  disliked 
the  employment  of  violent  means.  He  told  me  that  he  was,  moreover, 
informed  that  the  charter  of  tlie  new  constitution  was  to  be  presented 
to  him  in  a  few  days,  and  that  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  King  could 
not  avoid  accepting  it  without  restriction,  from  the  risks  to  whicli  he 
would  subject  his  life  and  the  lives  of  his  family  if  he  made  the  least 
difficulty,  and  if  he  hazarded  the  slightest  observation  ;  but  that  his 
sanction,  forced  at  the  time,  was  of  no  importance,  as  it  was  possible 
to  rescind  all  that  sln)uld  have  l)een  done,  and  to  give  France  a  good 
government,  which  should  satisfy  the  people,  and  leave  to  the  royal 
authority  a  latitude  of  powers  sufficient  to  maintain  trancjuillity  at 
home  and  to  ensure  peace  abroad.  He  asked  me  for  the  plan  of  dis- 
position of  the  ai'mies,  assuring  me  that  he  would  examine  it  at  leisure. 
He  added,  that  I  might  return  to  Mentz,  where  Comte  de  Brown,  who 
was  to  command  his  troops,  and  who  was  then  in  the  Netherlands, 
would  send  word  to  me  as  well  as  to  Prince  Hohenlohe,  who  was  going 
into  Franconia,  in  order  that  we  might  confer  together  when  the  time 
should  arrive. 

"  I  judged  that  the  Emperor  had  not  adopted  this  pacific  and 
extremely  reasonable  plan,  since  the  conference  of  Pilnitz,  till  he  had 
consulted  Louis  XVI.,  who  had  constantly  wished  for  an  arrangement, 
and  to  have  recourse  to  negotiation,  rather  than  the  violent  expedient 
of  arms." — Ibid.,  p.  299. 


GGG. 

[Page  199.] 

The  \)\jc  d'Orléans  and  the  Courtiers. 

The  following  is  Bertrand  de  Molle ville's  account  of  this  circumstance  : — 
"  1  made  a  report  on  the  same  day  to  tlie  council  of  the  visit  paid  me 
by  the  Due  d'Orleans  and  of  our  conversation.  The  King  determined 
to  receive  him,  and  on  the  next  day  he  had  a  conversation  with  him  of 
more  than  half  an  hour,  with  which  his  Majesty  appeared  to  us  to  be 
much  ploas(id.  'T  think,  like  you,'  said  the  King,  '  that  he  is  perfectly 
sincere,  and    that    lie    will    do   all   that   lies   in    liis  [)owi;r   to  rei)air  the 
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mischief  vvliich  he  hus  doiu;,  ;ui(l  in  which  it  is  possiblu  that  he  may 
not  have  taken  so  hiri,'e  a  part  as  we  have  inia^'ined.' 

"  On  the  followiuif  Sunday  lie  came  to  the  Kini^'s  levx'e,  where  he 
met  with  the  most  lunnihatim^  rucejjtion  from  the  courtiers,  who 
were  ignorant  of  what  liad  passed,  and  from  the  royalists,  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  repairing  to  the  palace  in  great  numbers  on  that 
day,  to  pay  their  court  to  the  royal  family.  They  crowded  around 
him,  making  believe  to  tread  upon  his  toes  and  to  thrust  him 
towards  the  door,  so  as  to  prevent  hin\  from  entering.  He  went 
down-stairs  to  the  Queen,  whose  table  was  already  laid.  The  moment 
he  appeared,  a  cry  was  raised  on  all  sides  of  Gentlemen^  take  care  of  the 
dishes!  as  tliough  they  had  been  sure  that  his  pockets  were  full  of 
poison. 

"  The  insulting  unn-murs  which  his  presence  everywhere  excited 
forced  him  to  retire  without  seeing  the  royal  family.  He  was  pursued 
to  the  Queen's  staircase,  whei'e  some  one  spat  on  his  head  and  several 
times  upon  his  coat.  Rage  and  vexation  were  depicted  in  his  face  ;  and 
he  left  the  palace  convinced  that  the  instigators  of  the  outrages  which 
he  had  received  were  the  King  and  Queen,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter,  and  who  indeed  were  extremely  angry  about  it.  He  swore 
implacable  hatred  against  them,  and  kept  but  too  faithfidly  this  horrible 
oath.  I  was  at  the  palace  that  day  and  witnessed  all  the  circumstances 
that  I  have  here  related." — Bertrand  de  Molleville,  tome  vi.  p.  290. 


HHH. 

[Page  199.] 

The  Vicomte  de  Mirabeau. 

"  Vicomte  de  Boniface  de  Riquetti  Mirabeau  was  brother  of  the 
famous  Mirabeau,  and  served  with  distinction  in  America.  His 
celebrated  relative  said  of  him  one  day,  '  In  any  other  family  the 
Vicomte  would  be  a  good-for-nothing  fellow^  and  a  genius  :  in  ours,  he 
is  a  blockhead  and  a  worthy  man.'  In  1789  the  younger  Mirabeau  was 
deputed  to  the  States-general,  and  defended  his  order  with  an  energy 
equal  to  that  with  which  his  brother  attacked  it.  On  one  occasion, 
when  he  had  kept  possession  of  the  tribune  above  an  hour,  the  latter, 
after  the  sitting  was  concluded,  went  to  his  house,  and  gently  reproached 
him  with  often  drinking  to  excess,  which  led  him  into  unpleasant 
embarrassments.  '  What  do  you  complain  of  ?  '  answered  the  Vicomte, 
laughing  ;  '  this  is  the  only  one  of  all  the  family  vices  that  you  have 
left  me.'  In  1790  the  younger  Mirabeau  emigrated,  levied  a  legion, 
and  served  under  the  Prince  de  Condé.  His  singular  conforma- 
tion had  gained  him  the  nickname  of  '  Hogshead  ;  '  and  indeed  he 
was  almost  as  big  as  he  was  tall,  but  his  countenance  was  fidl  of 
intelligence.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  he  wrote  a  satire 
entitled  '  The  Magic  Lantern,'  and  left  behind  him  a  collection  of 
tales,  the  versification  of  which  is  sprightly  and  graceful." — Jnographie 
Moderne. 
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III. 

{^Payc  207.] 
DUKANTHOX. 

"  Duranthon  was  born  at  Massodon,  in  1736.  In  December  1793 
he  was  dragged  before  the  revohitionary  tribunal,  and  guillotined." 
"  He  was  an  honest  man,"  says  M;i(lame  Roland  in  her  Memoirs, 
"  but  very  indolent  ;  his  manner  indicated  vanity,  and  his  timid  dis- 
position and  pom])ous  prattle  made  him  always  appear  to  me  no  better 
than  an  old  woman." 

KKK. 

[Pa(je  207.] 

Clavières. 

"Clavières  was  born  at  Geneva,  in  1735,  where,"  says  M.  Dumont, 
"  he  became  one  of  the  popular  leaders  ;  shrewd  and  penetrating,  he 
obtained  the  credit  of  being  also  cunning  and  artful  ;  he  was  a  man  of 
superior  intellect  ;  deaf  from  his  youth,  and  deprived  by  this  infirmity 
of  the  pleasures  of  society,  he  had  sought  a  compensation  in  study,  and 
formed  his  education  by  associating  politics  and  moral  philosophy  with 
trade.  Being  denounced  by  Robespierre,  to  avoid  the  guillotine  he 
stabbed  himself  in  prison,  June  9,  1793.  His  wife  poisoned  herself  on 
the  following  day." — Scott's  Life  of  Napoleon. 


LLL. 

\Page  207.] 
Roland. 

J.  M.  Roland  de  la  PlatiOre,  born  at  Villefranche,  near  Lyons,  of  a 
family  distinguislied  in  the  law  for  its  integrity,  was  the  youngest  of 
five  Ijrothers,  left  orphans  and  without  fortune.  In  order  to  avoid 
entering  into  the  church,  like  his  elder  brother,  he  left  home  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  ;  went  to  Rouen,  engaged  in  the  du'ection  of  the 
manufactories,  distinguished  himself  by  his  love  of  study  and  his 
taste  for  conunercial  subjects,  and  t)btained  the  place  of  inspector- 
general,  first  at  Amiens,  and  then  at  Lyons.  He  travelli-d  through 
a  great  part  of  Eur()i)e,  and  during  the  Revolution  sided  with  the 
Girondins.  He  made  great  efibrts,  but  in  vain,  to  stop  the  September 
massacres.  In  1793  ^^^  signed  the  order  for  thfe  King's  execution,  and 
was  so(Mi  afterwards  involved  in  the  fall  of  his  party.  He,  however, 
contrived  to  escape  to  Rouen  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  his  wife's 
execution  lie  i-esolved  not  to  survive  h(!r  ;   and  having  left  his  asylum 
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in  the  oveninj,^  ho  went  along  the  road  to  Paris,  sat  down  ai^ainst  a 
tree,  and  stabbed  liimself  with  a  sword  tliat  he  had  bronght  with  him 
in  a  cane.  He  killed  himself  so  (juietly  that  he  did  not  change  his 
attitude:  and  the  next  day  the  people  who  passed  by  thonght  he  was 
asleep.  A  paper  was  found  about  him  couched  in  these  terms:  'Who- 
ever j^ou  may  be  that  find  me  lying  here,  respedt  my  remains  ;  they 
are  those  of  a  man  who  devoted  all  his  life  to  being  ust;fnl,  and  who 
died  as  he  lived,  virtuous  and  honest.  Not  fear  but  indignation  has 
made  me  quit  my  retreat  ;  when  I  learned  that  my  wife  had  been 
massacred,  1  would  not  remain  any  longer  in  a  world  stained  with 
crimes.'  Roland  was  of  an  irascible  temper,  and  deeply  versed  in  the 
ancient  and  most  of  the  modern  languages." — Biographie  Moderne. 


MMM. 

[Page  207.] 
Madame  Roland. 

"  M.  J.  Philipon  Madame  Roland  was  born  at  Paris,  in  1754.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  a  distinguished  engraver  who  had  ruined  his 
fortune  by  dissipation.  At  nine  years  old  she  made  an  analysis  of 
Plutarch.  In  1780  she  married  Roland,  then  inspector  of  the  manu- 
factories. In  1792,  having  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  National  Con- 
vention, to  give  information  concerning  a  denunciation,  she  spoke  with 
remarkable  grace  and  dignity,  and  was  admitted  to  the  honours  of  the 
sitting.  In  1793  she  was  condemned  to  death,  together  with  other  of 
the  Girondins.  She  went  to  execution  with  irony  and  disdain  on  her 
lips  ;  and  on  reaching  the  Place  de  la  Révolution,  she  bowed  to  the 
statue  of  liberty,  exclaiming,  '  O  Liberty,  how  many  crimes  are  com- 
mitted in  thy  name  1  '  She  was  thirty-nine  years  of  age.  Without 
being  beautiful,  she  had  a  sweet  and  artless  countenance,  and  elegant 
figure.  Her  large  black  eyes  were  full  of  expression  ;  her  voice  was 
musical  ;  and  her  conversation  peculiarly  attractive.  Her  mind  was 
well  stored  with  knowledge,  but  she  was  too  much  addicted  to  satire." 
- — Biographie  Moderne. 

"  Condorcet,  alluding  to  Madame  Roland's  influence  over  her  husband, 
used  to  say,  '  When  I  wish  to  see  the  minister  of  the  interior,  I  can 
never  get  a  glimpse  of  anything  but  the  petticoats  of  his  wife.'  " — • 
History  of  the  Convention. 


NNN. 

[Page  210.] 

Marat. 

"J.  P.  Marat,  born  in  1744,  of  Calvinist  jiai'ents,  was  not  five  feet 
high;  his  face  was  hideous,  and  his  head  monstrous  for  his  size.  From 
nature  he  derived  a  daring  mind,  an  ungovernable  imagination,  a  vin- 
dictive temper,  and   a   ferocious    heart.      He   studied   medicine    before 
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lie  settled  in  Paris,  where  he  was  lonj;  in  indii^rence.  At  last  he 
obtained  the  situation  of  veterinary  surj^eon  to  the  Comte  d'Artois. 
At  the  period  of  the  Revolution  his  natural  enthusiasm  rose  to  de- 
lirium, and  he  set  up  a  journal  entitled  'Hie  People's  Friend,  in  w^hich 
he  preaehed  up  revolt,  murder,  and  pillafj;e.  In  1790  Lafayette  laid 
siejfe  to  his  house,  htit  he  found  an  asjduni  in  that  of  an  actress,  who 
was  induced  by  her  husband  to  admit  him.  In  the  different  searches 
made  after  him,  the  cellars  of  his  partisans  and  the  vaults  of  the 
Cordeliers'  church  successively  gave  him  shelter,  and  thence  he  con- 
tinued to  send  forth  his  journal.  In  August,  Marat  became  a  member 
of  the  nuniicij)ality,  was  one  of  the  chief  instigators  of  the  September 
massacres,  and  even  proposed  to  Danton  to  set  the  prisons  on  tii'e. 
Several  dejjuties  ])ressed  the  Assendily  to  issue  a  warrant  for  his  arrest; 
but  they  could  not  obtain  it,  for  Danton  and  Robespierre  were  his 
supporters.  On  one  occasion  Marat  said  to  the  people,  '  Massacre 
270,000  partisans  of  the  former  order  of  things  !  '  Soon  afterwards  he 
was  made  president  of  the  Jacobin  society.  Marat  was  stabbed  to 
the  heart,  while  in  the  bath,  by  Charlotte  Corday.  He  had  some 
talent  ;  wrote  and  spoke  with  facility,  in  a  diffuse,  incoherent,  but 
bold  and  impassioned  manner.  After  his  death,  honours  almost  divine 
were  paid  him  ;  and  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel  a  sort  of  pyramid 
was  raised  in  celebration  of  him,  within  which  wei'e  placed  his  bust, 
his  bathing-tub,  his  writing-desk,  and  lamp  ;  and  a  sentinel  was 
posted  there,  who  one  night  died  either  of  cold  or  horror.  Even- 
tually, however,  France  indignantly  broke  his  bust,  tore  his  remains 
from  the  Pantheon,  and  dragged  them  through  the  mud." — IJioyrapJiie 
Moderne. 

The  following  description  of  Marat  is  full  of  graphic  energy  : — 
"  Marat's  political  exhortations  began  and  ended  like  the  howl  of  a 
bloodhound  for  murder.  If  a  wolf  could  have  written  a  journal,  the 
gaunt  and  famished  wretch  could  not  have  ravened  more  eagerly  for 
slaughter.  It  was  blood  which  was  Marat's  constant  demand  ;  not 
in  drops  from  the  breast  of  an  individual,  not  in  puny  streams  from 
the  slaughter  of  families  ;  but  blood  in  the  profusion  of  an  ocean. 
We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  there  was  a  touch  of  insanity  in  this 
uiniatural  ferocity  ;  and  the  wild  and  squalid  features  of  the  wretch 
appear  to  have  intimated  a  degree  of  alienation  of  mind.  Danton 
nun-dered  to  glut  his  rage;  Robespierre,  to  avenge  his  injured  vanity, 
or  to  remove  a  rival  whom  he  hated  ;  Marat,  from  the  same  instinctive 
love  of  blood  which  induces  a  wolf  to  contin\ie  his  ravages  of  the  Hocks 
long  after  his  hunger  is  appeased." — Sir  JJ'alter  Scott. 

"None  exercised  a  more  fatal  influence  upon  the  period  in  which 
he  lived  than  Marat.  He  depraved  the  morals  of  the  existing  parties, 
already  sufKciently  lax  ;  and  to  him  were  owing  the  two  ideas  which 
the  committee  of  public  safety  realized  at  a  later  period — the  exter- 
mination of  multitudes,  and  the  dictatorship." — Miijuet. 

"A  woman  of  Toidouse,  who  was  desirous  of  obtaining  the  liberty 
of  a  relation,  resolved  on  soliciting  Marat.  On  going  tt)  his  house 
she  was  informed  that  he  was  absent  ;  l)ut  he  heard  the  voice  of  a 
female,  and  came  out  him.self.  He  wore  boots,  but  no  stockings,  a 
pair  of  old  leather  breeches,  a  white  silk  waistcoat,  and  a  dirty  shirt, 
the  bosom  of  which  was  open,  and  showed  his  yellow  chest.  Long 
dirty  nails,  skinnj^  fingers,  and  a  hideous  face  suited  exactly  this 
whimsical  dress.  He  took  the  lady's  hand,  and  leading  her  into  a 
very  pleasant  room,  furnished  with   blue  and  wliite  damask,  decorated 
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with  silk  curtains,  eloi^antly  «Inuvu  up  in  festoons,  and  adorned 
with  china  vases  full  of  natiu'al  flowers,  which  were  then  scarce  and 
dear,  Marat  sat  down  beside  her  on  a  luxurious  couch,  heard  the 
recital  she  had  to  make  him,  became  interested  in  her,  kissed  her 
hand,  and  i>romised  to  set  her  cousin  free.  In  consequence  he  was 
liberated  from  prison  within  twenty-four  hours." — Madame  lioluniVa 
Memoirs. 

"  '  Give  me,'  said  Marat,  '  two  hundred  Neapolitans,  the  knife  in 
their  ri<j;ht  hand,  in  their  left  a  muff  to  serve  for  a  tar<(et,  and  with 
these  I  will  traverse  France  and  complete  the  Revolution.'  He  also 
made  an  exact  calculation  showiui^  in  what  manner  260,000  men  might 
be  put  to  death  in  one  day." — Ihirharoaxs  Memoim. 


000. 

[^Page  210.] 
The  Queen  and  Dumouriez. 

Madame  Campan  gives  a  different  account  of  the  conversation  with 
Dumouriez  : — 

"  All  the  parties,"  says  she,  "  were  bestirring  themselves  either  to 
ruin  the  King  or  to  save  him.  One  day  I  found  the  Queen  in  extreme 
agitation  :  she  told  me  that  she  knew  not  what  to  do  ;  that  the  leaders 
of  the  Jacobins  had  offered  themselves  to  her  through  Dumouriez  ; 
or  that  Dumouriez,  forsaking  the  party  of  the  Jacobins,  had  come 
and  offered  himself  to  her  ;  that  she  had  given  him  an  audience  ;  that 
being  alone  with  her,  he  had  thrown  himself  at  her  feet,  and  told 
her  that  he  had  put  on  the  red  cap,  and  even  pulled  it  down  over 
his  ears,  but  that  he  neither  was  nor  ever  could  be  a  Jacobin  ;  that 
the  Revolution  had  been  suffered  to  roll  on  to  that  mob  of  dis- 
organizers,  who,  aspiring  only  to  pillage,  were  capable  of  everything, 
and  had  it  in  their  power  to  furnish  the  Asseml)ly  with  a  formidable 
army,  ready  to  sap  the  remains  of  a  throne  already  too  much  shaken. 
While  speaking  with  extreme  warmth,  he  had  taken  hold  of  the  Queen's 
hand,  and  kissed  it  with  transport,  saying,  '  Allow  yourself  to  be  saved.' 
The  Queen  told  me  that  it  was  impossible  to  believe  the  protestations  of 
a  traitor  ;  that  all  his  conduct  was  so  well  known  that  the  wisest  plan 
indisputably  was  not  to  trust  him  ;  and  besides,  the  princes  earnestly 
recommended  that  no  confidence  should  be  placed  in  any  proposal 
from  the  interior." — Tome  ii.  p.  202. 

The  account  of  that  conversation  here  differs,  as  the  reader  may 
perceive,  in  sonie  respects  ;  yet  the  groundwork  is  the  same.  In 
passing  through  the  lips  of  the  Queen  and  those  of  Madame  Campan, 
it  could  not  fail  to  acquire  a  colouring  rather  unfavourable  to 
Dumouriez.  The  narrative  of  Dumouriez  describes  in  a  much  more 
probable  manner  the  agitations  of  the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette  ; 
and  as  it  contains  notliing  injurious  to  that  Princess,  or  that  does 
not  correspond  with  her  character,  I  have  preferred  it.  It  is  pt>ssible, 
however,  that  the  presumption  of  Dumouriez  may  have  caused  him 
to  record  in  preference  the  particulars  most  flattering  to  himself. 
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PPR 

[Page  211.] 
Thk  Empress  of  Russia. 

Bouille,  whose  Memoirs  I  have  already  quoted,  and  Avhose  situation 
enabled  him  to  form  a  correct  judi,nueut  of  the  real  intentions  of  the 
powers,  utterly  disbelieved  both  the  zeal  and  the  sincerity  of  Catherine. 
On  this  subject  he  expresses  liimself  as  follows  : — 

"  It  is  obvious  that  this  Prince  (Gustavus)  relied  much  on  the  disposi- 
tions of  the  Empress  of  Russia,  and  on  the  active  part  which  she  was 
to  take  in  the  confederacy,  and  which  was  confined  to  demonstrations. 
The  Kin<r  of  Sweden  was  deceived  ;  and  I  doubt  whether  Catherine 
would  ever  have  entrusted  him  with  the  ei^•hteen  thousand  Russians 
she  had  promised.  I  am  persuaded,  moreover,  that  the  Emperor  and 
the  Kinfj  of  Prussia  had  not  comnumicated  to  him  either  their  views 
or  their  plans.  They  had  both  of  them  personally  more  than  a  dislike 
for  him,  and  tliey  were  desirous  that  he  should  not  take  any  active  part 
in  the  ali'airs  of  France. "^ — Bouille,  p.  31g. 


QQQ. 

[Page  212.] 
The  King's  Reluctance  to  Declare  War. 

Madame  Campan  acquaints  us,  in  one  and  the  same  passage,  with  tlie 
construction  of  the  Iron  Chest,  and  tlie  existence  of  a  secret  protest  made 
by  the  Kinfj  aj^^ainst  the  declaration  of  war.  This  apprehension  of  the 
Kin<r  for  the  war  was  extraordinary,  and  he  strove  in  all  possible  ways 
to  thi'ow  it  upon  the  popidar  party. 

"The  Kini^  had  a  prodij^nous  quantity  of  papers,  and  unluckily  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  havinjf  a  closet  made  very  secretly  in  an  inner  corridor 
of  his  apartments,  by  a  locksmitli  whom  he  had  kept  at  work  about  him 
for  moi-e  than  ten  years.  Jiut  for  the  denimeiation  of  this  man,  that 
closet  mi<fht  hav'e  loui^  remained  unknown.  The  wall,  just  at  the  place 
where  it  was  made,  was  painted  to  look  like  larj^e  stones,  and  the  open- 
in<^  was  ct)mpletely  masked  in  the  brown  j^rooves  formed  by  the  shaded 
part  of  these  painted  stones.  But  before  this  locksmith  had  denoiuiced 
to  the  Assembly  what  has  since  been  called  the  Iron  Chest,  the  Queen 
knew  that  he  liad  talked  of  it  to  some  of  her  friends,  and  that  this 
man,  in  whom  the  Kiui^,  from  habit,  placed  too  great  coniidence,  was  a 
Jacobin.  She  apprized  tlie  King  of  this,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  fill 
a  very  large  portfolio  witli  such  papers  as  he  was  most  anxious  to  pre- 
serve, and  to  commit  it  to  my  care.  She  begged  him  in  my  presence  not 
to  leave  anything  in  that  closet;  and  the  King,  to  quiet  her,  replied 
that  he  had  left  nothing  tliere.  I  would  have  taken  up  the  portfolio  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  it  to  my  apartments  ;  it  was  too  heavy  for  me 
to  lift.  The  King  told  me  tliat  he  would  carry  it  himself;  1  went  before 
to  open  the  doors  for  him.     When  he  had  laid  down  this  portfolio  in  my 
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inner  cabinet,  he  merely  said,  '  The  Queen  will  tell  you  what  that  con- 
tains.' On  returniufj:  to  the  Queen,  I  asked,  supposin;^  from  the  inti- 
matii)n  of  the  Kint;  that  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  know.  '  They  are 
papers,'  replied  the  Queen,  '  which  would  be  most  fatal  to  the  Kini^  if 
they  were  to  go  so  far  as  to  brinii;  hini  to  trial.  But  what  ho  certainly 
means  me  to  tell  you  is,  that  in  this  portfolio  there  is  the  report  of  a 
council  of  State,  in  which  the  Kini^  ij;ave  his  opinion  a<fainst  the  war. 
He  made  all  the  ministers  sijjjn  it,  and  in  case  of  a  trial  he  calculates 
that  this  paper  woiUd  be  extremely  serviceable  to  him.'  I  asked  the 
Queen  to  whose  care  she  thouj^ht  I  ought  to  commit  this  portfolio  ? 
*  Put  it  in  the  care  of  any  one  you  please,'  replied  she  ;  '  you  alone  are 
responsible  for  it.  Do  not  leave  the  palace,  even  in  yovu'  months  of 
rest  :  there  are  circumstances  under  which  it  may  be  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  be  able  to  find  it  at  the  very  moment  when  it  is  wanted.'  " 
— Mailume  Canqxin,  tome  ii.  p.  222. 


ERR. 

[_Paije  2 1 4. J 

Declaration  of  War  against  Austria. 

Exposition  of  the  Motives  which  determined  the  National  Assembhj  to  decree, 
on  the  formal  proposal  of  the  King,  that  there  is  reason  to  declare  war 
against  the  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.     By  M.  Condorcet. 

(Sitting  of  April  20,  1792.) 

Forced  by  the  most  imperative  necessity  to  consent  to  war,  the 
National  Assembly  is  well  aware  that  it  shall  be  accused  of  having 
wilfully  accelerated  or  provoked  it. 

It  knows  that  the  insidious  conduct  of  the  Court  of  Vienna  has  had 
no  other  object  than  to  give  a  shadow  of  plausibility  to  this  imputation, 
which  is  needed  by  the  foreign  powers  to  conceal  from  their  people  the 
real  motives  of  the  unjust  attack  prepared  against  France  ;  it  knows 
that  this  reproach  will  be  repeated  by  the  domestic  enemies  of  our 
constitution  and  our  laws,  in  the  criminal  hope  of  robbing  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation  of  the  goodwill  ol  the  public. 

A  simple  exposition  of  their  conduct  is  their  only  reply,  and  they 
address  it  with  equal  confidence  to  foreigners  and  to  Frenchmen,  since 
Nature  has  placed  the  sentiments  of  the  same  justice  in  the  hearts  of  all 
mankind. 

Each  nation  has  alone  the  power  of  giving  laws  to  itself,  and  the 
inalienable  right  of  changing  them.  This  right  either  belongs  to  none, 
or  it  belongs  to  all  in  perfect  equality  :  to  attack  it  in  one  is  to  declare 
that  it  is  not  recognized  in  any  other;  to  attempt  to  wrest  it  by  force 
from  a  foreign  nation  is  proclaiming  that  a  person  respects  it  only  in 
that  of  which  he  is  the  citizen  or  the  chief  ;  it  is  betraying  his  country  ; 
it  is  proclaiming  himself  an  eneniy  of  the  human  race.  The  French 
nation  could  not  but  conceive  that  truths  so  simple  would  be  felt 
by  all  princes,  and  that  in  the  eighteenth  century  no  one  would  dare 
to  oppose   to   theni   the  old  maxims  of  tyranny.     Its  hope   has   been 
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disappointed  ;  a  leajjuG  has  been  formed  ai,Minst  its  independence,  and 
it  lias  liad  no  other  choice  left  bnt  to  enli^diten  its  enemies  respecting 
the  justice  of  its  cause,  or  to  op})ose  to  them  the  force  of  arms. 

Informed  of  this  threatening  league,  but  anxious  to  preserve  peace, 
the  National  Assembly  at  first  incpiired  what  was  the  object  of  this 
concert  between  powers  which  had  so  loni^  been  rivals,  and  it  received 
for  answer  that  its  motive  was  the  maintenance  of  the  general  tran- 
quillity, the  safetj'  and  lu)nour  of  crowns,  the  fear  of  witnessinj^  the 
recurrence  of  the  events  which  some  of  the  epochs  of  the  French 
Revolution  have  presented. 

But  how  should  France  threaten  the  general  tran(]uillity,  since  she 
has  taken  the  solemn  resolution  not  to  attempt  any  concjuest,  not  to 
attack  the  liberty  of  any  nation  ;  since,  amidst  that  lonjr  and  sanj^uinary 
stru<,'i^le  which  has  arisen  in  the  territory  of  Liege,  in  the  Netherlands, 
between  the  government  and  the  citizens,  it  has  maintained  the  strictest 
neutrality  ? 

It  is  true  that  the  French  nation  has  loudly  declared  that  the 
sovereignty  belongs  exclusively  to  the  people,  which,  limited  in  the 
exercise  of  its  supreme  will  by  the  i-ights  of  posterity,  cannot  delegate 
irrevocable  power  ;  it  is  true  that  it  has  loudly  acknowledged  that 
no  usage,  no  express  law,  no  consent,  no  convention,  can  subject  a 
society  of  men  to  an  authority  which  they  would  not  have  the  right 
of  resuming  ;  but  what  idea  would  princes  form  of  the  legitimacy  of 
their  power,  or  of  the  justice  with  which  they  exercise  it,  if  they  w^ere 
to  consider  the  en\niciation  of  these  maxims  as  an  enterprise  against 
the  tranquillity  of  their  dominions  ? 

Will  they  allege  that  this  ti'an(]uillity  might  be  disturbed  by  the 
writings,  by  the  speeches  of  a  few  Frenchmen  ?  This,  then,  would  be 
re(iuiring  by  main  force  a  law  against  the  liberty  of  the  press  ;  it 
would  be  declaring  war  against  the  progress  of  reason  ;  and  when  it 
is  known  that  the  French  nation  has  everywhere  been  insulted  with 
impunity,  that  the  presses  of  the  neighbouring  countries  have  never 
ceased  inundating  our  departments  with  works  designed  to  stir  up 
treason,  to  excite  rebellion  ;  when  it  is  recollected  what  marks  of 
patronage  and  interest  have  been  lavished  on  the  authors,  will  any 
one  believe  that  a  sincere  love  of  peace,  and  not  hatred  of  liberty, 
has  dictated  these  hypocritical  reproaches  !■' 

Much  has  been  said  of  attempts  made  by  the  French  to  rouse  the 
neighbouring  nations  to  l)reak  tlieir  fettei's,  to  claim  their  rights. 
But  the  very  ministers  who  have  rejjcated  these  imputations,  without 
daring  to  adduce  a  single  fact  in  support  of  them,  well  knew  how 
chimerical  they  were  ;  and  had  even  these  attempts  lieen  real,  the 
powers  which  have  allowed  assend)lages  of  our  emigrants,  which  have 
given  them  assistance,  which  have  received  their  ambassadors,  which 
have  publicly  admitted  them  into  their  conferences,  which  are  not 
ashamed  to  incite  Frenchmen  to  civil  war,  would  have  retained  no 
right  of  complaining  ;  otherwise  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  allow- 
able to  extend  slavery,  and  criminal  to  propagate  liberty  ;  that  every- 
thing is  lawful  against  nations  ;  that  kings  alone  possess  genuine 
rights.  Never  would  the  pride  of  the  throne  have  more  audaciously 
insulted  the  majesty  of  nations  ! 

The  French  people,  at  liberty  to  fix  the  form  of  its  constitution, 
could  not,  by  making  use  of  this  ])ower,  endanger  the  safety  or  the 
honour  of  foreign  crowns.  Woidd  then  the  chiefs  of  other  countries 
class  among  their  pi-erogatives  the  right  of  obliging  the  French  nation 
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to  confer  on  the  head  of  its  t;overnnicnt  a  power  e(iual  to  tliat  which 
they  themselves  exercise  in  their  dominions  i-*  Would  they,  because 
they  liave  subjects,  forbid  the  existence  elsewhere  of  free  men  Y  Can 
they  help  perceivin<^  tliat  in  permittinif  everj^thin<f  for  what  they  term 
the  safety  of  crowns,  tliey  declare  lej^itimate  whatever  a  nation  can 
undertake  in  favour  of  the  liberty  of  other  nations  ? 

If  acts  of  violence,  if  crimes,  have  accompanied  some  of  the  epochs 
of  the  French  Revolution,  to  the  depositaries  of  the  national  will 
alone  belontjed  the  power  of  punishintj  or  burying  them  in  oblivion  : 
every  citizen,  every  magistrate,  be  his  title  what  it  may,  ought  not 
to  demand  justice  but  of  the  laws  of  his  country — ought  not  to 
expect  it  but  from  them.  Foreign  powers,  so  long  as  their  subjects 
have  not  suffered  from  these  events,  cannot  have  a  just  motive,  either 
for  complaining  of  them,  or  for  taking  hostile  measures  to  prevent 
their  i-ecurrence.  Kindred  personal  alliances  between  kings  are  nothing 
to  the  nations  ;  whether  enslaved  or  free,  common  interests  unite  them  : 
Nature  has  placed  their  happiness  in  peace,  in  the  mutual  aids  of  a 
kindly  fraternity  ;  she  would  be  indignant  if  one  would  dare  to  put  in 
the  same  balance  the  fate  of  twenty  millions  of  men,  and  the  affections 
or  the  pi'ide  of  a  few'  individuals.  Are  we  then  doomed  still  to  behold 
the  voluntary  servitude  of  nations  encircling  the  altars  of  the  false  gods 
of  the  earth  with  human  victims  ! 

Thus  these  alleged  motives  of  a  leag;^ie  against  France  were  but  a 
fresh  outrage  against  her  independence.  She  had  a  right  to  require  a 
renunciation  of  the  injurious  preparations,  and  to  consider  a  refusal 
as  an  act  of  hostility  ;  such  have  been  the  principles  that  have  guided 
the  conduct  of  the  National  Assembly.  It  has  continued  to  desire 
peace  ;  but  it  could  not  help  preferring  war  to  a  patience  dangerous 
for  liberty  ;  it  could  not  help  perceiving  that  changes  in  the  consti- 
tution, that  violations  of  the  equality  which  is  the  basis  of  it,  were 
the  sole  aim  of  the  enemies  of  France  ;  that  they  wished  to  punish 
her  for  having  recognized  in  their  full  extent  the  rights  common 
to  all  mankind  ;  and  then  it  took  that  oath,  repeated  by  all  French- 
men, to  perish  rather  than  suffer  the  slightest  attack  either  upon  the 
liberty  of  the  citizens,  or  upon  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  ;  or, 
above  all,  upon  that  equality  without  wliich  there  exists  for  societies 
neither  justice  nor  happiness. 

Would  they  reproach  the  French  with  not  having  sufficiently  re- 
spected the  rights  of  other  nations,  in  offering  only  pecuniary  indem- 
nities either  to  the  German  princes  ln)lding  possessions  in  Alsace,  or  to 
the  Pope  ? 

Treaties  had  acknowledged  the  sovei'eignty  of  France  over  Alsace, 
and  it  had  been  peaceably  exercised  there  for  upwards  of  a  century. 
The  rights  which  these  treaties  had  reserved  were  but  privileges  ; 
the  meaning  of  this  reserve  therefore  was,  that  the  possessors  of  liefs 
in  Alsace  should  retain  them,  with  their  old  prerogatives,  so  long 
as  the  general  laws  of  France  admitted  of  the  different  forms  of 
feudalism  ;  that  reserve  signified  also,  that  if  the  feudal  px'erogatives 
were  involved  in  one  general  ruin,  the  nation  ought  to  indemnify 
the  posssesors  for  the  real  advantages  resulting  from  it  ;  for  this  is 
all  that  the  right  of  property  can  demand,  when  it  happens  to  be  in 
opposition  to  the  law,  in  contradiction  to  the  public  interest.  The 
citizens  of  Alsace  are  Frenchmen,  and  the  nation  cannot,  without 
disgrace  and  without  injustice,  suffer  them  to  be  deprived  of  the 
smallest    portion  of    the  rights  connnon   to  all  those  whom  this  name 
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DUi^ht  aliko  to  protcict.  Shall  it  be  uvi^ed,  tliat  in  ordor  to  indemnify 
these  princes,  we  can  relinijuish  to  tlieni  a  portion  of  our  territory  ? 
No  :  a  «generous  and  free  nation  does  not  sell  men  ;  it  does  not  doom 
to  sla\XMy,  it  does  not  i,Mve  np  to  masters  tlu)se  wlioni  it  has  once 
admitted  to  share  its  liberty. 

The  citizens  of  tlie  Comtats  had  a  right  to  give  tliemselves  a  consti- 
tution ;  they  might  have  declared  themselves  independent  :  they  pre- 
ferred being  Frenchmen  ;  and,  after  adopting,  France  will  not  forsake 
them.  Had  she  refused  to  accede  to  their  desire,  their  country  is 
encompassed  by  her  territory,  and  she  could  not  have  permitted  their 
oppressors  to  pass  through  a  land  of  liberty  in  order  to  punish  men  for 
having  dai-ed  to  make  themselves  independent  and  to  resume  their 
rights.  What  the  Pope  possessed  in  this  country  was  the  salary  of 
the  fmictions  of  the  government  :  the  people,  in  taking  from  him  tliese 
functions,  have  exercised  a  power  which  long  servitude  had  suspended, 
but  of  wliich  it  coidd  not  deprive  them  ;  and  the  indemnity  offered  by 
France  was  not  even  re(|uired  l)y  justice. 

Thus  it  is  again  violations  of  tiie  right  of  nature  that  they  dare  to 
demand  in  the  name  of  the  Pope  and  the  possessors  of  tiefs  in  Alsace  ! 
It  is  again  for  the  pretensions  of  a  few  individuals  that  they  would 
spill  the  blood  of  nations!  And  if  tlie  ministers  of  the  house  of 
Austria  had  resolved  to  declare  war  against  reason  in  the  name  of 
prejudices,  against  nations  in  the  name  of  kings,  tliey  could  not  have 
held  any  other  language. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  vow  of  the  French  people  for  the 
maintenance  of  its  equality  and  its  independence  was  the  vow  of  a 
faction.  But  the  French  nation  has  a  constitution  ;  that  constitution 
has  been  recognized,  adopted,  by  the  generality  of  the  citizens  ;  it 
cannot  be  changed  but  by  the  desire  of  the  people,  and  according  to 
the  forms  whicli  it  has  itself  prescribed  :  whilst  it  subsists,  the  powers 
established  by  it  have  alone  the  right  of  manifesting  the  national  will, 
and  it  is  by  them  that  this  will  has  been  declared  to  the  foreign  powers. 
It  was  the  King  who,  on  the  application  of  the  National  Assembly,  and 
exercising  the  functions  which  the  constitution  confers  on  him,  com- 
plained of  the  ];)rotection  granted  to  the  emigrants,  and  insisted  to  no 
purpose  that  it  should  be  withdrawn  ;  it  was  he  who  solicited  expla- 
nations concerning  the  league  formed  against  France  ;  it  was  he  who 
required  that  this  league  should  be  dissolved  ;  and  assuredly  we  have 
a  right  to  be  surprised  to  hear  the  solenui  wish  of  the  people,  publicly 
expressed  by  its  lawful  representatives,  proclaimed  as  the  cry  of  a  few 
factious  men.  What  title  etjually  respectable  could  then  those  kings 
invoke  who  force  misled  nations  to  light  against  the  interests  of  their 
own  liberty,  and  to  take  arms  against  rights  wliich  are  also  their  own, 
to  stifle  l)eneat]i  the  ruins  of  the  French  constitution  the  germs  of  their 
own  felicity  and  the  general  hopes  of  mankind  ! 

And  besides,  what  sort  of  a  faction  is  it  that  could  be  accused  of 
having  conspired  the  universal  liberty  of  mankind  ?  It  is  tlien  the 
entire  human  race  tliat  enslaved  ministers  dare  to  brand  with  this 
odious  name. 

But,  say  they,  tlie  King  of  the  French  is  not  free.  What  !  is  to  bo 
dependent  on  the  laws  of  one's  country  not  to  be  f ree  i^  The  liberty  of 
thwarting  them,  of  withdrawing  oneself  from  them,  of  opposing  to  them 
a  foreign  force,  would  not  be  a  right,  l)ut  a  crime. 

Thus,  in  rejecting  all  these  insiditms  propositions,  in  despising  these 
indecent  declamations,  the  National  Assembly  had  shown  itself,  in  all 
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the  foruii,']!  rt'lutiims,  ucjually  friciull}'  to  jjuiicu,  uiul  jealous  of  tliu  liljcrty 
of  the  puo})k'  ;  thus  tlie  coutinuiincu  of  a  hostile  tolerance  for  the  emi- 
grants, the  open  violation  of  the  promises  to  disperse  their  assemblables, 
the  refusal  to  renounce  a  line  evidently  oiiensive,  the  injurious  motives 
of  this  refusal  which  indicated  a  desii'e  to  destroy  the  French  consti- 
tution, were  sufficient  to  authorize  hostilities,  which  would  never  have 
been  any  other  than  acts  of  lawful  defence  ;  for  it  is  not  attacking,  not 
to  give  our  enemy  time  to  exhaust  our  I'esoiu'ces  in  long  preparations, 
to  spread  all  his  snares,  to  collect  all  his  forces,  to  strengthen  his  first 
alliances,  to  seek  fresh  ones,  to  form  connections  in  the  midst  of  us, 
to  multiply  plots  and  conspiracies  in  our  provinces.  Does  he  deserve 
the  name  of  aggressor,  who,  when  threatened,  provoked,  by  an  unjust 
and  perfidious  foe,  deprives  him  of  the  advantage  of  striking  the  first 
blows  ?  Thus,  so  far  from  seeking  war,  the  National  Assembly  has 
done  everytliing  to  prevent  it.  In  demanding  new  explanations  re- 
specting intentions  which  could  not  be  doulttful,  it  has  sliown  that  it 
renounced  with  pain  the  hope  of  a  return  to  justice,  and  that  if  the 
pride  of  kings  is  prodigal  of  the  blood  of  their  subjects,  the  humanity 
of  the  representatives  of  a  free  nation  is  sparing  even  of  the  blood 
of  its  enemies.  Insensible  to  all  provocations,  to  all  insults,  to  the 
contempt  of  old  engagements,  to  violations  of  new  promises,  to  the 
shameful  dissiniulation  of  the  plots  hatched  against  France,  to  that 
perfidious  condescension  under  which  were  disguised  the  succours,  the 
encouragements,  lavished  on  the  French  who  have  betrayed  their 
country,  it  would  still  have  accepted  peace  if  that  which  was  ofi'ered 
had  been  compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  the  constitution,  with 
the  independence  of  the  national  sovereignty,  with  the  safety  of  the 
State. 

But  the  veil  which  concealed  the  intentions  of  our  enemy  is  at  length 
torn.  Citizens,  which  of  you  could,  in  fact,  subscribe  to  these  igno- 
minious proposals  P  Feudal  servitude,  and  an  humiliating  inequality, 
banki'uptcy,  and  taxes  which  you  alone  would  pay,  tithes  and  the 
inquisition,  your  possessions  bought  upon  the  public  faith  restored  to 
their  former  usurpers,  the  beasts  of  the  chase  re-established  in  the  right 
of  ravaging  your  fields,  your  blood  profusely  spilt  for  the  amlntious 
projects  of  a  hostile  house— such  are  the  conditions  of  the  treaty 
between  the  King  of  Hungary  and  perfidious  Frenchmen  ! 

Such  is  the  peace  which  is  offered  you  !  No  ;  never  will  you  accept  it. 
The  cowards  are  at  Coblentz,  and  France  no  longer  harbours  in  her 
bosom  any  but  men  worthy  of  liberty  ! 

He  proclaims  in  his  own  name,  in  the  name  of  his  allies,  the  plan  of 
requiring  of  the  French  nation  the  relincpiishment  of  its  rights  ;  he 
declares  that  he  shall  demand  of  it  sacrifices  which  nothing  but  the  fear 
of  destruction  could  wring  from  it.  Let  him  ;  but  never  will  it  submit 
to  them.  This  insulting  pride,  so  far  from  intimidating  it,  will  only 
rouse  its  courage.  It  takes  time  to  discipline  the  slaves  of  despotism, 
but  every  man  is  a  soldier  when  he  combats  tyranny  ;  money  will  start 
forth  from  its  dark  retreats  at  the  cry  of  the  country  in  danger  ;  those 
ambitious  wretches,  those  slaves  of  corruption  and  intrigue,  those  base 
calumniators  of  the  people,  from  whom  our  foes  dared  promise  them- 
selves ignominious  succours,  will  lose  the  support  of  the  blind  or 
pusillanimous  citizens  whom  they  had  deluded  by  their  hypocritical 
declamations  ;  and  the  French  empire  throughout  its  wide  extent  will 
display  to  our  enemies  but  one  universal  determination  to  con<pier  or 
utterly  perish  with  the  constitution  and  the  laws. 
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An  Austrian  Committek. 

"  I\)r  several  days  past  the  journalists  had  been  endeavouriuij;  to  raise 
the  people  by  violent  declamations  about  plots  asserted  to  be  carried 
on  by  an  Austrian  oomniittee.  On  the  Sunday  l)efoi'e,  two  orators  had 
been  taken  up  in  the  Palais  Royal  for  haranj^uiuiij  against  this  com- 
mittee, and  on  examination,  they  were  foiuid  to  carry  the  marks  of 
the  whip  and  brandini;  iron  on  their  shoulders  :  patents  of  their  associa- 
tion with  tlie  Jacobin  club  were  found  at  the  same  time  in  their  pockets. 
Possessed  of  the  above  facts,  I  went  to  confer  with  M.  de  Montmorin, 
when  I  was  informed  that  Carra  had  the  day  before  denounced  the 
Austrian  committee  in  the  Jacobin  club,  and  that  both  Montmorin 
and  myself  were  pointed  out  as  its  principal  members.  On  learning 
this,  I  carried  \\\y  complaint  before  Larivière,  jiuje  de  paix — an  intelli- 
gent, well-disposed  man — who  ordered  the  case  to  be  brought  before 
him,  and  witnesses  to  be  heard,  after  which  he  issued  a  decree  that 
Carra  should  appear  before  him.  He  presented  himself  accordingly, 
and  declared  in  his  t)wn  defence  tliat  lie  had  been  authorized  by  Merlin, 
Bazire,  and  Chabot,  members  of  the  committee  of  public  safety,  to 
bring  forward  the  accusation  against  MM.  de  Montmorin  and  Bertrand. 
In  consequence  of  this,  we  jointly  gave  in  our  accusation  against  these 
three  members,  who  were  arrested  by  order  of  Larivicre,  a  pn)ceeding 
which  drew  down  on  him  the  wrath  of  the  Assembly  ;  the  allair  was 
then  sifted  to  the  bottom,  and  from  that  time  forward  no  journalist 
or  motion-maker  ventured  to  mention  the  Austrian  connnittee." — 
Memoirs  of  Bertrand  de  Mollcville. 


TTT. 

[Pa(jc  220.] 
Libels  on  the  Queen. 

Madame  Campan  explains  in  the  following  manner  tlie  secret  of  tlie 
paper  burned  at  Sèvres  : — 

"In  the  beginning  of  1792  a  very  worthy  priest  re(]uested  a  private 
interview  with  me.  He  informed  me  that  the  arrival  of  the  manuscript 
of  a  new  libel  by  Madame  Lamotte  liad  come  to  his  knowledge  ;  that 
in  the  persons  who  had  come  from  London  to  get  it  printed  at  Paris 
ho  perceived  no  other  incentive  but  gain,  aiid  that  they  were  ready  to 
give  up  the  manuscript  to  him  for  a  thousand  louis  if  lie  could  find 
some  friend  of  the  Queen  disposed  to  make  that  sacrifice  to  lier  tran- 
quillity ;  that  lie  liad  thonglit  of  me,  and  that  if  her  Majesty  would  give 
him  the  twenty-four  thousand  francs,  he  would  deliver  tlie  manuscript 
to  me  on  receiving  tliein. 

"I  communicated  this  proposal  to  the  (^)uih!11,  wlio  rejected  it,  and 
ordered  me  to  reply,  that  at  the  time  wlien   it  was  possible  to  i)unish 
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the  jniblisliers  of  these  hbels,  slie  had  deemed  tliem  so  atrocious  and 
so  improbable  that  she  had  disdained  the  means  of  preventing,'  their 
circulation  ;  that  if  she  were  to  be  weak  and  imprudent  enouffh  to  buy 
a  siuijle  one,  the  active  espionage  of  the  Jacobins  would  be  likely  to 
discover  it  ;  that  this  libel,  thouijh  bou<;]it  up,  woidd  still  be  printed, 
and  would  prove  infinitely  more  mischievous  when  they  should  acquaint 
the  public  with  the  means  which  she  had  employed  to  suppress  it. 

"  Baron  d'Aubier,  jfentleman-in-waitinjf  on  the  Kin<f,  and  my  par- 
ticular friend,  had  an  excellent  memory,  and  a  clear  and  precise  manner 
for  transmittiui,'  to  me  the  substance  of  the  deliberations,  debates,  and 
decrees  of  the  National  Assembly.  I  went  every  day  to  the  Queen's 
apartments,  to  make  my  report  on  the  subject  to  the  Kinjij,  who  said, 
on  seein<f  me,  '  Ah  !  here  comes  the  Calais  postillion.' 

"  One  day  M.  d'Aubier  came  and  said  to  me,  '  The  Assembly  has 
been  much  engaged  with  a  denunciation  made  by  the  workmen  in  the 
manufactory  of  Sèvres.  They  brought  and  laid  upon  the  president's 
desk  a  bundle  of  pamphlets,  saying  that  they  were  the  Life  of  Marie 
Antoinette.  The  director  of  the  manufactory  was  summoned  to  the  bar, 
and  declared  that  he  had  received  orders  to  burn  these  pamphlets  in 
the  ovens  employed  for  baking  the  porcelain.' 

"  Whilst  I  was  giving  this  account  to  the  Queen,  the  King  blushed 
and  hung  down  his  head  over  his  plate.  The  Queen  said,  '  Do  you 
know  anything  of  this.  Sir  ?  '  The  King  made  no  answer.  Madame 
Elizabeth  begged  him  to  explain  the  meaning  of  this.  Still  he  kept 
silence.  I  quickly  withdrew.  In  a  few  minutes  the  Queen  came  to 
me,  and  told  me  that  it  was  the  King  who,  out  of  tenderness  for  her, 
had  caused  the  whole  edition  printed  from  the  manuscript  which  I 
had  offered  to  her  to  be  bought  up,  and  that  M.  de  Laporte  could  not 
devise  any  more  secret  way  of  annihilating  the  work  than  to  cause 
it  to  be  burnt  at  Sèvres  among  two  hundred  workmen,  of  whom  at 
least  one  hundred  and  eighty  were  Jacobins.  She  told  me  that  she 
had  concealed  her  vexation  frour  the  King,  who  was  exceedingly  morti- 
fied, and  that  she  could  not  sa\^  anything,  as  his  kindness  and  affection 
for  her  had  occasioned  this  accident." — Madame  Campan,  tome  ii.  p.  196. 


uuu. 

[Page  231.] 
Mission  of  Mallet  du  Pan  to  Germany. 

The  mission  given  by  the  King  to  Mallet  du  Pan  is  one  of  the  facts 
which  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  confirm  ;  and  fronr  the 
allusions  of  Bertrand  de  MoUeville,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  on 
the  subject.  A  minister  at  this  period,  Bertrand  de  MoUeville  must 
have  possessed  accurate  information  ;  and  as  a  counter-revolutionary 
minister,  he  would  rather  have  concealed  than  avowed  such  a  fact. 
This  mission  proves  the  moderation  of  Louis  XVI.,  but  likewise  his 
communications  with  foreigners. 

"  So  far  from  sharing  this  patriotic  securitj',  the  King  saw  with  the 
deepest  grief  France  engaged  in  an  unjust  and  sanguinary  war,  which 
the  disorganization  of  her  armies  seemed  to  render  it  impossible  for  her 
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ti)  maintain,  and  wliicli  nioro  than  eN'cr  uxposud  om'  frontier  provinces 
to  the  dan<fers  of  invasion.  Above  all  thintcs,  his  Majesty  dreaded  civil 
war.  and  had  no  doubt  that  it  would  break  forth  on  the  intelligence 
of  the  first  advanta^^e  over  the  French  troops  stained  by  the  corps  of 
emigrants  formiuif  part  of  the  Austrian  army.  Tt  was,  in  fact,  but  too 
much  to  be  apprehended  that  the  Jacobins  and  the  enraged  populace 
would  exercise  the  mt)st  cruel  reprisals  against  the  priests  and  the 
nobles  remaining  in  France.  These  fears,  which  the  King  expressed 
to  me  in  the  daily  correspondence  that  I  had  with  his  Majesty,  deter- 
mined me  to  propose  to  him  to  send  a  confidential  person  to  the 
Emperor  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  to  endeavour  to  prevail  on  their 
Majesties  not  to  act  ofiensively  but  at  the  last  extremity  ;  and  before 
the  entrance  of  their  armies  into  the  kingdom,  to  issue  a  well-written 
manifesto,  in  which  it  should  be  declared  that  '  the  Emperor  and  the 
King  of  Prussia,  being  forced  to  take  up  arms  l)y  the  unjust  aggression 
that  had  been  made  upon  them,  attributed  neither  to  the  King  nor 
to  the  natitm,  but  to  the  criminal  faction  which  oppressed  both,  the 
declaraticju  of  war  which  had  been  notified  to  tlieni  ;  that  in  conse- 
quence, so  far  from  renouncing  the  sentiments  of  friendship  which 
united  them  to  the  King  and  to  France,  their  Majesties  would  fight 
only  to  deliver  them  from  the  yoke  of  the  most  atrocious  tyranny  that 
had  ever  existed,  and  to  assist  them  in  re-establishing  the  legitimate 
authority  forcibly  usurped,  order,  and  tranquillity,  without  at  all  in- 
tending to  interfere  in  any  way  whatever  in  the  form  of  government, 
but  to  ensure  to  the  nation  the  liberty  of  choosing  that  which  was 
best  suited  to  it  ;  that  all  idea  of  concpiest  was  therefore  far  from  the 
thoughts  of  their  Majesties  ;  tliat  private  property  should  be  not  less 
respected  than  national  property  ;  that  their  Majesties  took  under  their 
special  safeguard  all  the  peaceable  and  faithful  citizens  ;  that  their  only 
enemies  as  well  as  those  of  France,  were  the  factious  and  their  adherents, 
and  that  their  Majesties  wished  to  find  out  and  to  fight  tliose  alone.' 
Mallet  du  Pan,  whom  the  King  esteemed  for  his  abilities  and  integrity, 
was  charged  with  this  mission.  He  was  the  more  fit  for  it,  inasmuch 
as  he  had  never  been  seen  at  the  palace,  had  no  connection  with  any 
of  the  persons  belonging  to  the  Court,  and  by  taking  the  route  of 
Geneva,  to  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  making  frequent  journeys, 
his  departure  could  not  give  rise  to  any  suspicion." 

The  King  gave  Mallet  du  Pan  instructions  in  his  own  handwriting, 
which  are  (juoted  by  Bertrand  de  Molleville  : — 

"  I .  The  King  joins  his  entreaties  to  his  exhortations,  to  prevail  on 
the  princes  and  the  emigrant  French  not  to  take  from  the  present  war, 
by  a  hostile  and  ottensive  concurrence  on  their  part,  the  character  of  a 
foreign  war  waged  by  one  power  against  another  ; 

"2.  He  reconnnends  to  them  to  rely  upon  him  and  the  interfering 
Courts  for  the  discussion  and  securing  of  their  interests  when  the 
moment  for  treating  shall  arrive  ; 

"  3  .  It  is  requisite  that  tliey  appear  only  as  paities  and  not  arbiters 
in  the  (juarrel,  as  tliat  arbitration  ought  to  be  reserved  for  his  Majesty 
when  liberty  shall  be  restored  to  him,  and  for  the  powers  who  shall 
demand  it  ; 

"  4.  Any  other  conduct  would  produce  a  civil  war  in  the  interior, 
endanger  the  lives  of  the  King  and  of  his  family,  overturn  the  throne, 
cause  the  royalists  to  be  slaughtered,  rally  aiound  tlie  Jacobins  all  the 
Revolutionists  who  have  seceded  and  are  daily  seceding  from  them, 
rekindle  an  enthusiasm  which  is  tending  towards  extinction,  and  render 
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more  obstiiiato  a  resistance  wliicli  will  i^ive  way  before  the  first  successes, 
when  tlie  fate  of  tlie  Revolution  shall  not  a])pear  to  be  exclusively  com- 
mitted to  tliose  ai^ainst  whom  it  has  been  directed,  and  who  have  been 
its  victims  ; 

"  5.  To  represent  to  the  Courts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin  the  utility  of  a 
manifesto  jointly  with  the  other  States  which  have  formed  the  conceit  ; 
the  importance  of  so  wordinjij  this  manifesto  as  to  separate  the  Jacobins 
from  the  rest  of  the  nation,  and  to  i^ive  confidence  to  all  those  who  are 
capable  of  renouncing  their  errors,  or  who,  withcjut  wishinj^"  for  the 
present  constitution,  desire  the  suppression  of  abuses  and  the  reij^n 
of  moderate  liberty  under  a  monarch  to  whose  authority  the  law  sets 
limits  ; 

"  6.  To  obtain  the  insertion  in  that  document  of  this  fundamental 
truth,  that  war  is  made  on  an  anti-social  faction,  and  not  on  the  French 
naticm  ;  that  the  allies  take  up  the  defence  of  lej^'itimate  governments 
and  nations  against  a  ferocious  anarchy,  which  breaks  all  the  bonds  of 
sociability  among  men,  all  the  conventions  under  the  shelter  of  which 
liberty,  peace,  public  safety  at  home  and  abroad  repose;  to  dispel  all 
apprehensions  of  dismemberment  ;  not  to  impose  any  laws,  but  to 
declare  energetically  to  the  Assembly,  to  the  administrative  bodies,  to 
the  municipalities,  to  the  ministers,  that  they  shall  be  held  personallj^ 
and  individually  responsible,  in  their  bodies  and  goods,  for  all  out- 
rages committed  against  the  sacred  person  of  the  King,  against  that  of 
the  Queen  and  of  the  royal  family,  and  against  the  persons  or  property 
of  any  citizens  whatever  ; 

"  7.  To  express  the  wish  of  the  King,  that  on  entering  the  kingdom, 
the  powers  declare  that  they  are  ready  to  give  peace,  but  that  they 
neither  will  nor  can  treat  iniless  with  the  King  ;  that  in  consecjuence 
they  require  that  the  most  complete  liberty  be  I'estored  to  him,  and 
that  afterwards  there  be  a  congress  assembled,  in  which  the  different 
interests  shall  be  discussed  on  bases  already  laid  down,  to  which  the 
emigrants  shall  be  admitted  as  complaining  parties,  and  at  which  the 
general  plan  of  claims  shall  be  negotiated  under  the  auspices  and  the 
guarantee  of  the  powers." — Bertrand  de  Mulleville,  tome  viii.  p.  39. 


vvv. 

[Page  231.] 
Mission  of  Mallet  du  Pan  to  Germany. 

Bertrand  de  Molleville,  from  whom  I  have  borrowed  the  facts  relative 
to  Mallet  du  Pan,  thus  expresses  himself  respecting  the  reception  and 
the  dispositions  which  he  met  with  : — 

"On  the  15th  and  i6th  of  July,  Mallet  dvi  Pan  had  had  long  con- 
ferences with  Comte  de  Cobentzel,  Comte  de  Haugwitz,  and  M.  Heymann, 
ministers  of  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Prussia.  After  examining 
the  credentials  oi  his  mission,  and  listening  with  extreme  attention  to 
the  reading  of  his  instructions  and  of  his  memorial,  those  ministers 
acknowledged  that  the  views  which  he  proposed  perfectly  agreed  with 
those  which  the  King  had  previously  expressed  to  the  Courts  of  Vienna 
and  Berlin,  which  had  respectively  adopted  tlieni.     'I'h(;y  had  in  conse- 
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quence  testified  tlieir  entire  confidence,  and  had  approved  in  every  point 
the  plan  of  the  manifesto  whicli  he  had  proposed  to  them.  They  had 
declared  to  him  in  the  most  positive  terms  that  no  views  of  ambition, 
no  personal  interest  or  design  of  dismemberment,  entered  into  the  plan 
of  the  war,  and  that  the  powers  had  no  other  view  or  interest  than  the 
re-establishment  of  order  in  France,  because  no  peace  could  exist  between 
her  and  her  neighbours  wliile  she  was  a  prey  to  the  anarchy  which  pre- 
vailed, and  which  obliged  them  to  keep  cordons  of  troops  on  all  the 
frontiers,  and  to  take  extraordinary  and  very  expensive  precautions  of 
safety  :  but  that  so  far  from  pretending  to  impose  upon  the  French  any 
form  of  government  whatever,  the  King  should  be  left  at  perfect  libei'ty 
to  concert  with  the  nation  on  this  subject.  They  had  aj^plied  to  him 
for  the  most  circumstantial  information  relative  to  the  dispositions  of 
the  interior,  the  public  opinion  concerning  the  old  system,  the  parlia- 
ments, the  nobility,  &.c.  etc.  They  informed  him  in  confidence  that 
the  emigrants  were  destined  to  form  an  army  to  be  given  to  the  King 
when  he  should  be  set  at  liberty.  The  Frencli  princes  had  been  spoken 
of  in  an  ill-natured  and  prejudiced  manner:  thej^  were  supposed  to 
harbour  intentions  directly  contrary  to  those  of  the  King,  and  especially 
those  of  acting  independently  and  creating  a  regent.  [Mallet  du  Pan 
strongly  combated  this  supposition,  and  observed,  that  the  intentions 
of  the  princes  ought  not  to  be  inferred  from  the  silly  or  extravagant 
language  of  some  of  those  around  them.]  Lastly,  after  having  fully 
discussed  the  diflbrent  demands  and  proposals  on  which  Mallet  du  Pan 
was  directed  to  insist,  the  three  ministers  had  unanimously  acknow- 
ledged their  prudence  and  justice,  had  each  desired  to  have  a  note  or 
summary  of  them,  and  had  given  the  most  formal  assurances  that  the 
views  of  the  King,  being  perfectly  accordant  with  those  of  the  powers, 
should  be  strictly  followed." — Bertrand  de  Molleville,  tome  viii.  p.  320. 


WWW. 

[1'<W  237.] 
Plot  to  Assassinate  the  Queen. 

"  M.  Grammont  assured  me  he  was  positively  informed  that  Santerre  had 
entertained  a  project  to  have  the  Queen  assassinated,  and  that  a  grenadier 
of  his  battalion  had  engaged  to  perpetrate  the  crime  for  a  considei'able 
sum  of  money,  a  small  part  of  which  he  had  already  received.  The  grena- 
dier in  (juestion,  added  M.  (Irammont,  was  suliiciently  remarkable  by  a 
scar  in  his  left  cheek.  The  14th  of  July,  the  day  of  the  Federation,  was 
the  time  fixed  on  for  the  execution  of  the  project.  On  that  day,  accord- 
ingly, M.  (irammont  went  himself  to  the  palace.  The  grenadier  appeared 
at  eight  o'clock  at  night,  and  though  he  was  perceived  by  the  sentinel, 
yet  he  had  the  address  to  make  his  escape.  He  returned,  however,  the 
same  night  in  his  uniform,  and  was  taken  up  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  stair 
leading  to  the  Q)ueen's  apartment.  He  was  recognized  by  the  scar,  and 
conducted  to  the  guard-room.  On  searcliing  liim  a  cutlass  was  found 
concealed  in  the  lining  of  his  coat.  The  next  mornijig,  just  as  he  was 
going  to  be  brouglit  l)ef()re  the  justice  of  peace,  he  was  carried  oti"  by 
a  band  of  ruffians,  who  came  to  the  palace  on  purpose  to  rescue  him."  — 
Private  Memoirs  of  Bertrand  de  Molleville. 
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XXX. 

[Page  237.] 

Legenure. 

"  L.  Lefjenclre  was  ten  years  a  sailor,  and  afterwards  a  butcher  in 
Paris.  At  the  breakin<f  out  of  the  Revohition  he  was  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  violent  leaders  of  the  mob.  In  1791  he  was  deputed 
by  the  city  of  Paris  to  the  Convention.  In  1793  '^^  voted  for  the 
Kinif's  death,  and  the  day  before  his  execution  proposed  to  the  Jacobins 
to  cut  him  into  eii>hty-four  pieces,  and  send  one  to  each  of  the  ei<^lity- 
four  departments  !  He  was  one  of  the  chief  instigators  of  the  atrocities 
at  Lyons  ;  and  at  Dieppe,  when  some  persons  complained  of  the  want 
of  bread,  he  answered,  *  Well,  eat  the  aristocrats  !  '  Legendre  died 
in  Paris  in  1797,  aged  forty-one,  and  bequeathed  his  body  to  the 
surgeons,  '  in  order  to  be  useful  to  mankind  after  his  death.'  " — Bio- 
gra2)ine  Moderne. 


YYY. 

[Page  241.] 
Declaration  op  M.  Lareynie. 

Among  the  depositions  contained  in  the  proceedings  instituted  against 
the  authors  of  the  20th  of  June  is  one  that  is  extremely  curious,  on 
account  of  the  particulars  which  it  furnishes — I  mean  that  of  Lareynie. 
It  comprehends  almost  everything  that  is  repeated  by  the  other  wit- 
nesses, and  therefore  we  quote  it  in  preference.  These  pi-oceedings 
were  printed  in  quarto. 

"  Before  us  appeared  Sieur  Jean  Baptiste  Marie  Louis  Lareynie,  a 
volunteer  soldier  of  the  battalion  of  the  Isle  St.  Louis,  decorated  with 
the  military  cross,  dwelling  in  Paris,  Quai  Bourbon,  No.  i  ; 

"  Who,  deepl}^  afflicted  at  the  disturbances  wliich  have  recently  taken 
place  in  the  capital,  and  conceiving  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  good  citizen 
to  furnish  justice  with  all  the  information  that  it  can  need  in  these 
circumstances,  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  the  abettox's  and  instigators 
of  all  manoeuvres  against  the  public  tranquillity  and  the  integrity  of 
the  French  constitution,  has  declared  that  for  a  week  past  he  has 
known,  from  acquaintance  that  he  has  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine, 
that  the  citizens  of  that  faubourg  were  worked  up  by  the  Sieur 
Santerre,  commandant  of  the  battalion  of  the  Enfans-Trouvés,  and  by 
other  persons,  among  whom  were  the  Sieur  Fournier,  calling  himself  an 
American,  and  elector,  in  1 79 1,  of  the  department  of  Paris;  the  Sieur 
Rotondo,  who  calls  himself  an  Italian  ;  the  Sieur  Legendre,  butcher, 
living  in  the  Rue  des  Boucheries,  Faubourg  St.  Germain  ;  the  Sieur 
Cuirette  Verrières,  living  over  the  coffee-house  of  Rendez- V^ous,  Rue  du 
Théâtre-Français  ;  who  held  by  night  secret  meetings  at  the  Sieur 
Santerre's,  and  sometimes  in  the  connnittee-room  of  the  section  of  the 
Enfans-Trouvis  ;  that  the  deliberations  were  there  carried  on  in  the 
presence  of  a  very  small   number  of  trusty  persons  of  the  faubourg, 
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such  as  the  Sieur  Rossii^nol,  lately  a  jounieyman  icoldsmith  ;  the  Sieur 
Nicolas,  sapper  of  the  said  battalion  of  the  Enfaiis-Trovivés  ;  the  Sieur 
Jîrierre,  wine  merchant  ;  the   Sieur  Gonor,  who  calls   himself  the  con- 
(pieror  of  the  Bastille,  and  others  whom  he  could  name  ;  that  there  they 
determined  upon  the  motions  which  should  he  discussed  by  the  i^^roups 
at  the  Tuileries,  the  Palais  Royal,  the   Place   de   Grève,  and  especially 
at   the    Porte   St.   Antoine  ;  that  there  wx're  drawn  up  the  incendiary 
jilac.irds  posted  from  time  to  time  in  the  faubourij;s,  and  the  petitions 
destined  to  be  carried  by  deputations  to  the  patriotic  societies  of  Paris  ; 
and    lastly,    that    there    was    framed   the    famous    petition,  and   there 
hatched. the   plot   of  the  20th  of  this  month.     That  im  the  precedini^ 
niiijht  there  was  held  a  secret  committee  at  the  Sieur  Santerre's,  which 
beiian  almost  at  midnight,  and  at  which  witnesses,  whom  he  can  brini»; 
forward  when  they  have  returned  from  the  ei'rand  on  which  they  have 
been  sent  by  the  Sieur  Santerre  to  the  neighbouring  country,  declare 
they  saw  present  MM.  Petion,  mayor  of  Paris  ;   Robespierre  ;    Manuel, 
solicitor  of  the  commune  ;  Alexandre,  connuandant  oi  the  battalion  of 
St.  Michel  ;  and  Sillery,  ex-deputy  of  the  National  Asseml)ly.     That  on 
the   20th,   the   Sieur   Santerre,  seeing  that   several   of   his   people,  and 
especially  the  leaders  of  his  party,  deterred  by  the  resolution  (lorétc) 
of  the  directory  of  the  department,  refused  to  go  down  armed,  alleging 
that  they  should  be  tired  upon,  assured  them  that  they  liad  nothing  to 
fear,  that  tlie  national  (/uard  would  not  have  any  orders,  and  that  M.  I'ttion. 
■Koidd   he  there.     That  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  the  said 
day  the  concourse  did  not  amount  to  more  than  about  fifteen  hundred 
persons,  including  those  drawn  together  by  curiosity,  and  that  it  was 
not  till  the  Sieur  Santerre,  leaving  his  house,  and  putting  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  detachment  of  invalids,  had  arrived  at  the  Place,  and  by 
the  way  excited  the  spectatoi's  to  join  him,  that  the  multitude  increased 
considerably  till  his  arrival  at  the  passage  of  the  Feuillans  ;  that  there, 
not  having  dared  to   force  the  post,  he  turned  into  the  court  of  the 
Capuchins,,  where  he  caused  the   May,  which  he  had  destined  for  the 
palace   of  the   Tuileries,  to   be  planted  ;  that   then   he,  this  deponent, 
asked  several  persons  in  the  train  of  the  said  Sieur  Santerre  why  the 
May  was  not  planted  on  the  terrace  of  the  palace,  as  had  been  agreed 
upon,  and  that  these  persons  replied  that  thaj  should  take  good  care  not  to 
do  any  such  tliiny  ;  that  it  was  a  snare  into  ivhieh  the  Femllantins  meant  to 
lead  them,  because  there  were  guns  j)^'K^''d  in  the  garden  ;  hat  that  they  should 
not  run  into  the  trap.     The  deponent  observed  that  at  this  moment  the 
mob  was  almost  entirely  dispersed,  and  that  it  was  not  till  the  drums 
and  music  were  heard  in  the  vicinity  of  the  National  Assendily  that  the 
people,  then  scattered  here  and  there,  rallied,  and,  joined  by  the  other 
spectators,  tiled  ott"  quietly,  three  deep,  before  the  Legislative  Body  ;  that 
he,  deponent,  remarked  that  these  people  in  passing  into  the  Tuileries 
were  guilty  of  no  misdemeanour,  and   did  not  attempt  to  enter  the 
palace  ;    that  even   when  asseud)led  at  the   Place  du  Carrousel,  where 
they  arrived  after  going  round  by  the    (}uai   du  Louvre,  they  mani- 
fested no  intention  of  penetrating  into  the  courts  till  the  arrival  of  the 
Sieur  Santerre,  who  was  at  the  National  Assend)ly,  and  did  not  leave 
it  before  the  sitting  was  over.     That  tlien  the  Sieur  Santerre,  accom- 
panied by   several   persons,  among  whom  he,  deponent,  remarked  the 
Sieur  Hurugue,  addressed  the  mob,  which  was  at  that  time  very  quiet, 
and  asked  why  they  lt.'id  not  entered  the  palace;   that  tiny  must  go  in,  and 
that  tliis  iras  what  they  liad  come  for.     That  innnediately  he  ordered  the 
gunners  of  his  battalion  to  follow  him   witli  one  piece  of  cannon,  and 
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said  tliat  if  liu  was  l'cfiiscd  admittance  he  must  break  open  the  f^ate 
with  cannon-balls  ;  that  afterwards  he  proceeded  in  this  manner  to  the 
gate  of  the  palace,  where  he  met  with  a  faint  resistance  from  the  horse 
gendarmerie,  but  a  firm  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  national  guard  ; 
that  this  occasioned  great  noise  and  agitation,  and  they  would  probably 
have  come  to  blows  had  not  two  men,  in  scarfs  of  the  national  colours, 
one  of  whom  he,  deponent,  knew  to  be  the  Sieur  Boucher-René,  and  the 
other  was  said  by  the  spectators  to  be  the  Sieur  Sergent,  come  by  way 
of  the  courts,  and  ordered,  he  must  say,  in  a  very  imperious,  not  to  say 
insolent  tone,  at  the  same  tinie  prostituting  the  sacred  name  of  the 
law,  the  (jates  to  he  opened,  adding,  tluU  nobody  laid  a  riijlit  to  dos:,  them,  JnU 
crenj  citizen  had  a  right  to  enter  ;  that  the  gates  were  accordingly  opened 
by  the  national  guard,  and  that  then  Santerre  and  his  band  rushed 
confusedly  into  the  courts  ;  that  the  Sieur  Santerre,  who  had  cannon 
drawn  forward  to  break  open  the  doors  of  the  King's  apartments  if  he 
found  them  fastened,  and  to  fire  upon  the  national  guard  in  case  it 
shoidd  oppose  his  incui-sion,  was  stopped  in  his  progress  in  the  last 
coiu-t  on  the  left,  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  of  the  Pavilion,  by  a  group 
of  citizens,  who  addressed  him  in  the  most  reasonable  language  with  a 
view  to  appease  his  fury,  and  threatened  to  make  him  responsible  for 
all  the  mischief  that  should  be  done  on  that  fatal  day,  because,  said 
they  to  him,  you  are  the  sole  cause  of  this  unconstitutional  assemhlacje,  you 
alone  have  misled  these  good  people,  and  you  are  the  only  villain  among  them. 
That  the  tone  in  which  these  honest  citizens  spoke  to  the  Sieur  Santerre 
caused  him  to  turn  pale  ;  but  that  encouraged  by  a  look  from  the  Sieur 
Legendre,  butcher,  above  named,  he  had  recourse  to  a  hypocritical 
subterfuge,  addressing  his  band,  and  saying,  '  Gentlemen,  draw  up  a 
report  of  my  refusal  to  march  at  your  h.ead  into  the  King^s  apartments ;'' 
that  the  mob,  accustomed  to  guess  the  Sieur  Santerre's  meaning  by 
way  of  answer,  fell  upon  the  group  of  honest  citizens,  entered  with  its 
cannon  and  its  commandant,  the  Sieur  Santerre,  and  penetrated  into 
the  apartments  by  all  the  passages,  after  having  broken  in  pieces  the 
doors  and  windows." 


zzz. 

[Page  275.] 
Prf.cautions  against  Poisoning. 

On  the  subject  of  the  apprehensions  of  the  royal  family,  Madame 
Campan  relates  as  follows  : — 

"  The  police  of  M.  de  Laporte,  intendant  of  the  civil  list,  apprized 
him,  about  the  end  of  1791,  that  one  of  the  King's  household  who  had 
set  up  as  a  pastrycook  in  the  Palais  Royal  had  lately  taken  upon  him 
the  duties  of  an  office  which  reverted  to  him  on  the  death  of  the  late 
holder  :  that  he  was  so  outrageous  a  Jacobin  as  to  have  dared  to  assert 
that  it  would  l)e  doing  a  great  benefit  to  France  to  put  an  end  to  the 
life  of  the  King.  His  functions  were  confined  merely  to  articles  of 
pastry.  He  was  closely  watched  by  the  principal  officers  of  the  kitchen, 
who  were  attached  to  his  Majesty  ;  but  a  subtile  poison  may  be  so  easily 
introduced  into  articles  of  food  that  it  was  decided  that  the  King  and 
Queen  should  eat  nothing  but  what  was  roasted  ;  that  their  bread  should 
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be  supplied  by  M.  Thierry,  of  ^'illo  d'Avra}',  intendant  of  the  i^tits 
appartiDnni!',  and  that  he  shonld  also  furnisli  the  wine.  The  Kini^  was 
fond  of  pastry  ;  I  was  directed  to  order  some,  as  if  for  myself,  some- 
times of  one  pastryct)ok,  sometimes  of  another.  The  grated  sugar 
was  likewise  kept  in  my  room.  The  King,  the  Queen,  and  Madame 
Elizabetli  dined  together  without  any  attendants.  Each  of  them  had 
a  dumb-waiter  of  mahogany,  and  a  bell  to  ring  when  they  wanted  any- 
thing. M.  Thierry  himself  brought  me  the  bread  and  wine  for  their 
Majesties,  and  I  locked  up  all  these  things  in  a  particular  closet  in  the 
King's  cabinet  on  the  ground  floor.  As  soon  as  the  King  was  at  table 
I  brought  the  pastrj'  and  the  bread.  Everything  was  hid  under  the 
table  lest  there  might  be  occasion  to  call  in  the  attendants.  The  King 
thought  that  it  was  not  less  dangerous  than  mortifying  to  show  this 
apprehension  of  attempts  against  his  person,  and  this  distrust  of  the 
servants  of  his  household.  As  he  never  drank  a  whole  bottle  of  wine 
at  dinner — the  Princesses  drank  nothing  but  water — he  half  tilled  that 
from  which  he  had  been  drinking  out  of  the  bottle  supplied  by  the 
otHcers  of  his  establishment.  1  carried  it  away  after  dinner.  Though 
no  pastry  but  that  whicli  I  brought  was  ever  eaten,  care  was  taken  to 
make  it  appear  as  if  some  of  that  which  had  been  set  on  the  table  had 
been  used.  The  lady  who  succeeded  me  found  this  secret  service  ready 
organized,  and  she  executed  it  in  the  same  manner.  The  public  was 
never  acquainted  with  these  precautions  or  the  apprehensions  which 
had  given  rise  to  them.  At  the  end  of  three  or  four  months  the  same 
police  gave  intimation  that  there  was  no  longer  any  reason  to  fear  a 
plot  of  this  kind  against  the  King's  life  ;  that  the  plan  was  completely 
changed  ;  that  the  blows  intended  to  be  struck  would  be  directed  as 
much  against  the  throne  as  against  the  person  of  the  sovereign." — • 
Mémoires  de  Madame  Campan,  tome  ii.  p.  i88. 


Lafayette's  Plan  for  the  Flight  of  the  Uoyal  Family. 

"  The  plan  of  flight  was  as  follows  : — The  King,  accompanied  by  La- 
fayette, was  to  have  gone  to  the  National  Assembly  at  mid-day,  and 
announced  his  intention  of  spending  some  days  at  Compiègne.  On  his 
arrival  there  with  a  small  escort  of  Parisian  national  guards,  he  could 
calculate  on  the  national  guard  of  Compiègne,  and  on  two  regiments  of 
chasseurs  belonging  to  Lafayette's  army,  of  whom  the  latter  was  per- 
fectly sure.  The  otticers  of  this  chosen  body  were  to  ofter  every  kind 
of  guarantee  by  their  well-known  patriotism  and  honour  ;  and  Brigadier- 
general  Latour  Maubourg  was  to  have  taken  the  command.  Thus 
surroiuided,  the  King,  sheltered  from  all  violence,  and  in  a  situation  of 
his  own  clioice,  would,  of  his  own  accord,  have  issued  a  proclamation, 
forl)idding  his  brothers  and  the  emigrants  to  advance  a  step  further  ; 
announcing  himself  ready  to  go  in  person,  if  the  Assembly  approved  of 
it,  against  the  enemy  ;  and  declaring  for  the  constitution  in  such  terms 
as  to  leave  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  his  real  intentions.  Such  a  step 
might  prol)ably  have  enabled  Louis  to  return  to  Paris  amid  tlie  universal 
acclamations  of  the  people;  but  such  a  trivuuph  would  have  been  the 
trium])}!  of  liberty,  and  therefore  the  Court  rejected  it.  Some  of  the 
King's  personal  friends  left  nothing  untried  to  inspire  him  witli  confi- 
dence in  Lafayette.  With  tears  in  their  eyes  they  conjured  him  to 
comply  with  the  counsels  of  the  only  man  who  could  snatch  him  from 
destruction.       But   his   most    inlluential   advisers   saw   no   chance   for 
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absolute  royalty,  save  in  anarchy  and  foreii^n  invasion.  Lafayette  was 
thanked  for  his  plan,  whicli  was  rejected  ;  and  when  his  aide-de-camp, 
Colombe,  afterwards  asked  the  Queen  l)y  what  stran<(e  infatuation  she 
and  the  Kinj^  had  come  to  so  fatal  a  decision,  '  We  are  very  j^rateful 
to  your  i,a'neral,' was  lier  reply, 'but  the  best  thini^  that  could  happen 
to  us  would  be  to  be  confined  for  two  months  in  a  tower  !  '  Lafayette 
knew  well  that  at  tlie  very  moment  when  he  was  ofterinj,^  the  oidy 
chance  of  safety  tliat  remained  to  the  royal  family,  memorials  full  of 
asperity  were,  by  the  Queen's  orders,  composed  against  liim  ;  and  that 
a  part  of  the  libels  daily  devoted  to  his  defamation  were  paid  for  out 
of  the  civil  list." — Lafayette^s  Memoirs. 


AAAA. 

[Page  276.] 
Letters  of  Lally-Tollexdal  and  Lafayette. 

When  M.  de  Lafayette  was  confined  at  Olmiitz,  M.  de  Lally-Tollendal 
wrote  in  his  behalf  a  very  eloquent  letter  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  He 
there  recapitulated  all  that  the  general  had  done  to  save  Louis  XVI., 
and  adduced  proofs  in  contirmation.  Among  thjse  documents  were  the 
following  letters,  which  atibrd  an  insight  into  the  plans  and  the  efforts 
of  the  constitutionalists  at  this  period  : — 

Copy  of  a  Letter  from  M.  de  Lally-Tollcndal  to  the  Kimj. 

Paris,  Monday,  July  9,  1792. 

I  am  charged  by  M.  Lafayette  to  propose  directly  to  his  Majesty,  for 
the  1 5th  of  this  month,  the  same  plan  which  he  had  proposed  for  the 
T2th,  and  which  cannot  now  be  carried  into  execution  on  that  day,  on 
account  of  the  promise  given  by  his  Majesty  to  attend  the  ceremony 
of  the  14th. 

His  Majesty  must  have  seen  the  plan  sent  by  M.  Lafayette,  for  M. 
Duport  was  to  carry  it  to  M.  Montciel,  that  he  might  show  it  to  his 
Majesty. 

M.  Lafayette  means  to  be  here  on  the  15th;  he  will  have  with  him 
old  General  Luckner.  They  have  just  had  a  meeting  ;  both  have 
promised,  and  both  have  one  and  the  same  feeling  and  one  and  the 
same  design. 

They  propose  that  his  Majesty  shall  publicly  leave  the  city  between 
them,  having  written  to  the  National  Assembly,  to  assure  it  that  he 
shall  not  pass  the  constitutional  line,  and  that  lie  is  going  to  Compiègne. 

His  Majesty  and  all  the  royal  family  are  to  be  in  one  carriage.  It  is 
easy  to  find  a  hundred  good  horse  to  escort  them.  The  Swiss  in  case 
of  need,  and  part  of  the  national  guard,  will  protect  the  departure. 
The  two  generals  will  keep  close  to  his  Majesty.  On  arriving  at 
Compiègne  he  shall  have  for  his  guard  a  detachment  belonging  tt)  the 
place,  which  is  very  good  ;  one  from  the  capital,  which  shall  be  picked  ; 
and  one  from  the  army. 

M.  Lafayette,  after  pi'oviding  for  all  his  fortresses  and  his  reserve 
camp,  has  at  his  disposal  for  this  purpose  in  his  army  ten  sijuadrons  of 
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horse  avtillovy.  'l'wo  forcod  inarches  may  briii^  tliis  whole  division  to 
Conipii'ijne. 

If,  contrary  to  all  probability,  his  Majesty  should  be  prevented  from 
leavin<f  the  city,  the  laws  being  most  manifestly  violated,  the  two 
generals  would  march  upon  the  capital  with  an  army. 

The  consequences  of  this  plan  are  suiticiently  obvious  : — 

Peace  with  all  Europe,  through  the  mediation  of  the  King  ; 

The  King  reinstated  in  all  his  legal  power  ; 

A  gi'eat  and  necessary  extension  of  his  sacred  prerogatives  ; 

A  real  monarchy,  a  real  monarch,  real  liberty  ; 

A  real  national  representation,  of  which  the  King  shall  be  the  head 
and  an  integral  part  ; 

A  real  executive  power  ; 

A  real  national  representation,  elected  from  among  persons  of 
property; 

The  constitution  revised,  partly  abolished,  partly  improved,  and 
founded  on  a  better  basis  ; 

The  new  Legislative  Body  sitting  for  three  months  only  in  the  year; 

The  old  nobility  restored  to  its  former  privileges,  not  political  but 
civil,  depending  on  opinion,  such  as  titles,  arms,  liveries,  Arc. 

I  execute  my  comnrission  without  presuming  to  add  either  advice  or 
reflection.  My  imagination  is  too  full  of  the  rage  which  will  seize  all 
those  perverse  heads  at  the  loss  of  the  first  town  that  shall  be  taken 
from  us,  not  to  have  my  misgivings  ;  and  these  are  so  strong  that  the 
scene  of  Saturday,  which  appears  to  have  quieted  many  people,  has 
doubled  my  uneasiness.     All  those  kisses  reminded  me  of  that  of  Judas. 

I  merely  solicit  permission  to  be  one  of  the  eighty  or  one  hundred 
horse  who  shall  escort  his  Majesty,  if  he  approves  the  plan  ;  and  I  flatter 
myself  that  I  have  no  occasion  to  assui'e  him  that  his  enemies  should 
not  get  at  him  or  at  any  member  of  his  royal  family  before  they  had 
passed  over  my  corpse. 

I  will  add  one  word  :  1  was  a  friend  of  M.  Lafayette's  before  the 
Revolution.  I  broke  oflf  all  intercourse  with  him  since  the  22nd  of 
March  in  the  second  year.  At  this  period  I  wished  him  to  be  what  he 
is  at  this  day  ;  I  wrote  to  him  that  his  duty,  his  honoin-,  his  interest, 
all  prescribed  to  him  this  line  of  conduct  ;  I  detailed  the  plan  to  him 
at  length,  such  as  my  conscience  suggested  it.  He  gave  me  a  promise  ; 
1  saw  no  efl'ect  from  that  promise.  I  shall  not  examine  whether  this 
was  owing  to  inability  or  insincerity  ;  I  renounced  all  further  connection 
with  him,  telling  him  so,  and  nobody  had  yet  told  him  more  severe 
truths  than  myself  and  my  friends,  who  were  also  his.  These  same 
friends  have  now  renewed  my  corres^jondence  with  him.  His  Majesty 
knows  what  has  been  the  aim  and  the  natui'e  of  this  correspondence. 
I  have  seen  his  letters  ;  I  had  a  conference  of  two  hours  with  him  in 
the  night  before  he  left  Paris.  He  acknowledges  his  errors  ;  he  is  readj^ 
to  devote  himself  for  liberty,  but  at  the  same  time  for  the  monarchy  ; 
he  is  willing  to  sacrifice  himself,  if  need  be,  for  his  country  and  for  his 
King,  whom  he  no  longer  separates;  he  is  attached,  in  short,  to  the 
))rincij)les  which  1  have  expounded  in  this  note  ;  he  is  attached  to 
them  completely,  with  candour,  conviction,  sensibility,  fidelity  to  the 
King,  disregard  of  himself- -1  answer  for  him  on  my  integrity. 

1  forgot  to  say  that  he  begs  that  nothing  may  be  said  on  this  subject 
to  such  of  the  oflicers  as  may  be  in  the  capital  at  this  moment.  All 
may  suspect  that  some  plans  ai'e  in  agitation  ;  but  none  of  them  is 
apprized  of  that  which  he  proposes.     It  is  sufficient  for  them  to  know 
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it  on  till.!  iiioniiii^^  for  actini,^  ;  lu;  is  afraid  of  indiscrétion  if  it  sliould 
1)1)  inentionud  to  tlu'in  l)i'forcliand,  and  nono  of  tliuni  is  oxcopted  from 
this  observation. 

i'.iS'.-  -May  I  venturo  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  this  note  sliotdd  he 
perused  by  liim  only  who  on  an  ever-memorable  day  vanquished  by 
his  heroic  courage  a  whole  host  of  assassins;  by  him  who  the  day  after 
that  unexampled  tiiumph  himself  dictated  a  proclamation  as  s\d)lime 
as  liis  actions  had  been  on  the  jn'ecedinjj;  day,  and  not  by  the  counsels 
which  drew  up  the  letter  written  in  his  name  to  the  Legislative  Body, 
intimatin^f  that  he  should  attend  the  ceremony  of  the  14th;  not  ])y  the 
counsels  which  oV)tained  the  sanction  of  the  decree  res])ectin<r  fuudal 
ri<,fhts,  a  decree  equivalent  to  a  robbery  committed  upon  the  hii^hway  ? 

M.  Lafayette  does  not  admit  the  idea  that  the  Kini;,  when  once  out  of 
the  capital,  has  any  other  direction  to  follow  but  that  of  his  conscience  and 
his  free  will.  He  conceives  that  the  first  operation  of  his  Majesty  oui^ht 
to  be  to  create  a  yuard  for  himself  ;  he  conceives  also  that  his  plan  is 
capable  of  being  modified  in  twenty  different  ways  ;  he  prefers  a  retreat 
to  the  North  to  a  retreat  to  the  South,  as  being  nearer  at  hand  to  render 
assistance  on  that  side,  and  dreading  the  southern  faction.  In  these 
words,  the  libcrtii  of  the  K'ukj,  and  the  destruction  of  the  factions,  is  compre- 
hended his  aim  in  all  the  sincerity  of  his  heart.  What  is  to  follow  will 
follow. 

Coi:)ij  of  a  Letter  from  Lafayette. 

July  8,  1792. 

I  had  disposed  my  army  in  such  a  manner  that  the  best  squadrons,  the 

grenadiers,  and  the  horse  artillery  were  under  the  command  of  M ,  in 

the  fourth  division  ;  and  had  my  proposal  been  accepted,  I  slioidd  have 
brought  in  two  days  to  Compit'gne  fifteen  squadrons  and  eight  pieces  of 
cannon,  the  rest  of  the  army  being  placed  in  échelons,  at  the  distance  of 
one  march  ;  and  any  regiment  which  would  not  have  taken  the  first  step 
would  have  come  to  my  assistance  if  my  comrades  and  myself  had  been 
engaged. 

I  had  overcome  Luckner  so  far  as  to  obtain  a  promise  froni  him  to 
march  with  me  to  the  capital  if  the  safety  of  the  King  had  required  it, 
and  he  had  issued  orders  to  that  effect  ;  and  I  have  five  squadrons  of 
that  army  at  my  absolute  disposal,  Languedoc  and  ;  the  com- 
mandant of  the  horse  artillery  is  also  exclusively  devoted  to  me.  I 
reckoned  that  these  would  also  march  to  Compiègne. 

The  King  has  given  a  promise  to  attend  the  federal  festival.  I  am 
sorry  that  my  plan  has  not  been  adopted  ;  but  the  most  must  be  made  of 
that  which  has  been  preferred. 

The  steps  which  I  have  taken,  the  adhesicni  of  many  departments  and 
communes,  that  of  M.  Luckner,  my  influence  with  my  army  and  even 
with  the  other  troops,  my  popularity  in  the  kingdom,  which  has  rather 
increased  than  diminished,  though  very  limited  in  the  capital — all  these 
circumstances,  added  to  several  others,  have,  by  awakening  honest  men, 
furnished  a  subject  of  retiection  for  the  factious;  and  I  hope  that  the 
physical  dangers  of  the  14th  of  July  are  greatly  diminished.  I  think 
myself  that  they  are  nothing  if  the  King  is  accompanied  by  Luckner 
and  me,  and  surrounded  by  the  picked  battalions  which  I  am  getting 
ready  for  him. 

But  if  the  King  and  his  family  remain  in  the  capital,  are  they  not  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  factions  I-'  We  shall  lose  the  first  battle;  it  is  im- 
possible to  doubt  that.     The  recoil  will  be  felt  in  the  capital.     T  will  go 
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further  and  assort  that  the  supjiDsition  of  a  correspoiulencu  between  the 
Queen  and  tlie  enemy  will  he  sufficient  to  occasion  the  greatest  excesses. 
At  least  the}-  will  lie  for  carrying  oU'  the  King  to  the  South  ;  and  this 
idea,  which  is  now  revolting,  will  appear  simple  when  the  leagued  kings 
are  approaching.  I  see,  therefore,  a  series  of  dangers  commencing  im- 
mediately after  the  14th. 

I  again  repeat  it,  the  King  nnist  leave  Paris.  I  know  that  were  he 
not  sincere  this  course  would  be  attended  with  inconveniences  ;  but 
when  the  question  is  about  trusting  the  King,  who  is  an  honest  man,  can 
one  hesitate  a  moment  Y  I  am  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  seeing 
the  King  at  CompiOgne. 

Here  then  are  the  two  objects  to  which  my  present  pLm  relates  : — 

1.  If  the  King  has  not  yet  sent  for  Luckner  and  myself,  he  should  do 
so  inuuediatelj\  We  hare  Lmhier.  He  ought  to  be  secured  more  and 
more.  He  will  say  that  we  are  together  ;  I  will  say  the  rest.  Luckner 
can  come  to  fetch  me,  so  that  we  may  be  in  the  capital  on  the  evening  of 
the  12th.  The  13th  and  14th  may  furnish  offensive  chances,  at  any  rate 
the  defensive  shall  be  ensured  by  yt)ur  presence  ;  and  who  knows  what 
may  be  the  effect  of  mine  upon  the  national  guard  ? 

We  will  accompany  the  King  to  the  altar  of  the  country.  The  two 
mènerais,  representing  two  armies,  which  arc  known  to  be  strongly 
attached  to  them,  will  prevent  any  insults  that  there  may  be  a  disposi- 
tion to  offer  to  the  dignity  of  the  King.  As  for  me,  I  may  find  again  the 
habit  which  some  have  so  long  had  of  obeying  my  voice  ;  the  terror  which 
I  have  always  struck  into  others  as  soon  as  they  became  factious,  and 
perhaps  some  personal  means  of  turning  a  crisis  to  advantage  may 
render  me  serviceable,  at  least  for  obviating  dangers.  My  application  is 
the  more  disintei-ested,  since  my  situation  will  be  disagreeable  in  com- 
parison with  the  grand  Federation  ;  but  I  consider  it  as  a  sacred  duty  to 
be  near  the  King  on  this  occasion,  and  my  mind  is  so  bent  on  this  point 
that  /  ahsolniehj  require  the  minister  at  war  to  send  for  me,  and  that 
this  first  part  of  my  proposal  be  adopted;  and  I  beg  you  to  communi- 
cate it  through  mutual  friends  to  the  King,  to  his  family,  and  to  his 
council. 

2.  As  for  my  second  proposition,  I  deem  it  equally  indispensable,  and 
this  is  the  way  in  which  I  understand  it.  The  King's  oath  and  ours  will 
have  tnmquillized  those  persons  who  are  only  weak  ;  consecjuently  the 
scoundrels  will  be  for  some  days  deprived  of  that  support.  I  would  have 
the  King  write  secretly  to  M.  Luckner  and  myself  one  letter  jointly  to 
us  both,  which  should  find  us  on  the  road  on  the  evening  of  the  i  ith  or 
the  morning  of  the  12th.  The  King  should  there  say,  'that  after  taking 
our  oath  it  was  expedient  to  think  of  proving  his  sincerity  to  foreigners  ; 
that  the  best  way  would  be  for  him  to  pass  some  daj^s  at  Compiè'gne  ; 
that  he  directed  us  to  have  in  readiness  there  some  s<juadrons  to  join 
the  national  guard  of  that  place,  and  a  detachment  from  the  capital; 
that  we  shall  accompany  him  to  Compiègne,  whence  we  shall  proceed  to 
rejoin  our  respective  armies  ;  that  he  desires  us  to  select  sucli  S(]uadrons 
the  chiefs  of  which  are  known  for  their  attaclnnent  to  the  constitution, 
and  a  general  oiHcer  who  cannot  leave  any  doubt  on  that  head." 

Agreeably  to  this  letter,  Luckner  and  1  will  ajypoint  M to  the 

conunand  of  this  expedition  ;  he  shall  take  witli  him  four  pieces  of  horse 
artillery;  eight,  if  preferred;  but  the  King  ought  not  to  allude  to  this 
subject,  because  the  odium  of  cannon  ought  to  fall  upon  us.  On  the 
I  5tii,  at  ten  in  the  morning,  the  King  should  go  to  the  Assembly,  ac- 
companied by  Luckner  and  myself  ;  and  whether  we  had  a  l)attalion,  or 
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whetliov  we  hud  but  fifty  horse,  consistiiiij  of  men  devoted  to  the  Kinjj, 
or  friends  of  niinu,  we  slioiild  sue  if  tlie  KiiijLj;,  the  royal  family,  Luckner, 
and  myself  should  be  stopped. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  were.  Luckner  and  I  would  return  to  the 
Assemblj-,  to  complain  and  to  threaten  it  with  our  armies.  When  the 
Kintc  should  have  returned,  his  situation  would  not  be  worse,  for  he 
would  not  have  transgressed  tlie  constitution  ;  he  would  have  aj^ainst 
him  none  but  the  enemies  of  that  constitution,  and  Luckner  and  I  should 
easily  briiii^  ft)rward  detachnients  from  Compit'gne.  Take  notice  that  this 
does  not  compromise  the  King  so  much  as  he  must  necessarily  be  com- 
promized by  the  events  which  are  preparing. 

The  funds  which  the  King  has  at  his  disposal  have  been  so  squandered 
in  aristocratic  fooleries  that  he  cannot  have  much  money  left.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  he  can  borrow,  if  necessary,  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
three  days  of  the  Federation. 

There  is  still  one  case  to  be  provided  against  :  the  Assembly  may 
decree  that  the  generals  shall  not  come  to  the  capital.  It  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  King  to  refuse  his  sanction  immediately. 

If,  by  an  inconceivable  fatality,  the  King  should  have  already  given 
his  sanction,  let  him  appoint  to  meet  us  at  Compiègne,  even  though  he 
should  be  stopped  at  setting  out.  We  will  open  to  him  the  means  of 
coming  thither /?•«;  and  triumphant.  It  is  superfluous  to  observe  that 
in  any  case  on  his  arrival  at  Compiègne  he  will  there  form  his  personal 
guard  on  the  footing  allowed  him  by  the  constitution. 

In  truth,  when  I  find  myself  surrounded  by  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
who  come  ten  leagues  and  more  to  see  me,  and  to  swear  that  they  have 
confidence  in  none  but  me,  and  that  my  enemies  are  theirs  ;  when  I  find 
myself  beloved  by  my  army,  on  which  the  Jacobin  efforts  have  no  influ- 
ence ;  when  I  see  testimonies  of  adherence  to  my  opinions  arriving  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom — I  cannot  believe  that  all  is  lost,  and  that  I  have 
no  means  of  beinir  serviceable. 


Eiyly  of  Louis  XVI.  to  Lafayette. 
The  following  is  the  answer  of  Louis  XVI.  to  the  letter  of  Lafayette. 

\_In  the  handwriting  of  the  King.] 

You  must  answer  him  that  I  am  infinitely  sensible  to  the  attachment 
which  would  induce  him  to  put  himself  thus  in  the  front,  but  that  the 
manner  appears  to  me  impracticable.  It  is  not  out  of  personal  fear  ; 
but  everything  would  be  staked  at  once,  and  whatever  he  may  say  of  it, 
the  failure  of  this  plan  would  plunge  all  into  a  worse  state  than  ever, 
and  reduce  it  more  and  more  under  the  sway  of  the  factions.  Fontaine- 
bleau is  but  a  cul-de-sac,  it  would  be  a  bad  retreat,  and  towards  the 
South  ;  towards  the  North,  it  would  have  the  appearance  of  going  to 
meet  the  Austrians.  Respecting  the  summons  for  him,  an  answer  will 
be  returned  from  another  quarter,  so  I  have  nothing  to  say  here  on  that 
sid>ject.  The  presence  of  the  generals  at  the  Federation  might  be  use- 
ful ;  it  might,  besides,  have  for  its  motive  to  see  the  new  minister  and  to 
confer  with  him  on  the  wants  of  the  army.  The  best  advice  which  can 
be  given  to  M.  Lafayette  is  to  continue  to  serve  as  a  bugbear  to  the 
factions  by  the  able  performance  of  his  duty  as  a  general.  He  will 
thereby  secure  more  and  more  the  confidence  of  his  army,  and  be 
enalfled  to  employ  it  as  he  pleases  in  case  of  emergency. 

VOL.  I.  28  * 
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[Paye  281.] 
The  ioth  of  August  1792. 

Pardcidars  of  the  Events  of  the  loth  of  Augu4. — These  particulars  are 
extracted  from  a  paper  inserted  in  the  Annales  Politiques,  si<;ned  CaiTa, 
and  entitled,  Historical  tSletck  of  the  Origin  and  real  Authors  of  the  cele- 
brated Insurrection  of  the  loth.  of  August,  wJiich  lias  saved  the  licimhlic.  The 
author  asserts  that  the  mayor  had  no  hand  whatever  in  the  success,  but 
that  he  happened  to  be  in  place,  on  this  occasion,  like  a  real  Providence 
for  the  patriots. 

"  Those  men,  says  Jerome  Petion  in  his  excellent  speech  on  the 
proceedings  instituted  against  Maximilien  Robespierre,  who  have 
attributed  to  themselves  the  glory  of  that  day,  are  those  to  whom 
it  least  belongs.  It  is  due  to  those  who  prepared  it  ;  it  is  due  to  the 
imperative  nature  of  things  ;  it  is  due  to  the  brave  federalists  and 
to  their  secret  directory  which  had  long  concerted  the  lAan  of  the  insurrec- 
tion ;  it  is  due,  in  short,  to  the  guardian  genius  which  has  constantly 
governed  the  destinies  of  France  ever  since  the  first  meeting  of  its 
representatives. 

"  It  is  of  this  secret  directory  which  Jerome  Petion  speaks,  and  of 
which  I  shall  speak  in  my  turn,  both  as  a  member  of  that  directory  and 
as  an  actor  in  all  its  operations.  This  secret  directory  was  formed  by 
the  central  connnittee  of  federalists,  which  met  in  the  correspondence 
room  at  the  Jacobins,  St.  Honoré.  It  was  out  of  the  forty-three 
members,  who  daily  assembled  since  the  commencement  of  July  in  that 
room,  that  five  were  selected  for  the  insurrectional  directory.  These  five 
members  were  Vaugeois,  grand-vicar  of  the  Bishop  of  Blois  ;  Debessé, 
of  the  department  of  La  Drome  ;  Guillaume,  professor  at  Caen  ;  Simon, 
journalist  of  Strasbvirg  ;  and  Galisot,  of  Langres.  I  was  added  to  these 
five  members  at  the  very  moment  of  the  formation  of  the  directory  ; 
and  a  few  days  afterwards,  Fournier  the  American  ;  Westermann  ; 
Kienlin,  of  Strasburg  ;  Santerre  ;  Alexandre,  commandant  of  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Marceau  ;  Antoine,  of  Metz,  the  ex-constituent  ;  Legrey  ;  and 
Garin,  elector  in  1789,  were  invited  to  join  it. 

"  The  first  meeting  of  this  directoiy  was  held  in  a  small  public-house, 
the  Soleil  d'Or,  Rue  St.  Antoine,  near  the  Bastille,  in  the  night  between 
Thursday  and  Friday  the  26th  of  July,  after  the  civic  entertainment  given 
to  the  federalists  on  the  site  of  the  Bastille.  Gorsas,  the  patriot, 
attended  at  the  public-house,  whicli  we  left  at  two  in  the  morning, 
when  we  repaired  to  the  colunni  of  liberty,  on  the  site  of  the  Bastille, 
to  die  there,  in  case  of  need,  for  the  country.  It  was  to  this  public- 
house,  the  Soleil  d'Or,  that  Foiu-nier  the  American  brovight  us  the 
red  Hag,  the  invention  of  which  I  had  jiroposed,  and  upon  which  I  had 
got  inscribed  these  words:  Martial  Law  of  the  Sovereign  People  against 
the  Rebellion  of  the  Executive  Power.  It  was  also  to  the  same  house 
that  I  took  five  hundred  copies  of  a  posting-bill  containing  these  words  : 
Those  who  fire  on  the  columns  of  the  feoplc  shall  instantly  he  put  to  death. 
Tliis  bill,  printed  in  the  office  of  Buisson,  the  publisher,  had  been 
carried  to  Santerre's,  whither  I  went  at  midnight  to  fetch  it.  Our 
plan   failed  this  time   through   the  prudence  of    the   mayor,  who  pro- 
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Inibly  conceived  that  we  were  not  sufficiently  gmirdcd  ut  the  moment  ; 
and  the  second  active  meeting  of  the  directory  was  adjourned  to  the  4th 
of  August  following. 

"Nearly  the  same  persons  attended  this  meeting,  and  in  addition  to 
them,  Camille  Desmoulins.  It  was  held  at  the  Cadran  Bleu,  on  the 
boulevard  ;  and  about  eight  in  the  evening  it  removed  to  the  lodgings 
of  Antoine,  ex-constituent.  Rue  St.  Honon'^,  opposite  to  the  Assumption, 
in  the  very  same  house  where  Robespierre  lives.  His  landlady  was  so 
alarmed  at  this  meeting  that  she  came,  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night, 
to  ask  Antoine  if  he  was  going  to  get  Robespierre  murdered.  '  If 
any  one  is  to  be  nnirdered,'  replied  Antoine,  '  no  doubt  it  will  be 
ourselves  ;  Robespierre  has  nothing  to  fear  from  us  ;  let  him  but 
conceal  himself.' 

"  It  was  in  this  second  active  meeting  that  I  wrote  with  my  own  hand 
the  whole  plan  of  the  insurrection,  of  the  march  of  the  columns,  and  of 
the  attack  of  the  palace.  Simon  made  a  copy  of  this  plan,  and  we  sent 
it  to  Santerre  and  Alexandre  about  midnight  ;  but  a  second  time  our 
scheme  miscarried,  because  Alexandre  and  Santerre  were  not  yet  sufii- 
ciently  prepared,  and  several  wished  to  wait  for  the  discussion  fixed  for 
the  loth  of  August  on  the  suspension  of  the  King. 

"At  length,  the  third  active  meeting  of  this  directory  was  held  in 
the  night  between  the  9th  and  loth  of  August  last,  at  the  moment 
when  the  tocsin  rang,  and  in  three  diflerent  places  at  the  same  time  ; 
namely,  Fournier  the  American,  with  some  others,  at  the  Faubourg 
St.  Marceau;  ^\'estermann,  Santerre,  and  two  others,  at  the  Faubourg 
St.  Antoine  ;  Garin,  journalist  of  Strasburg,  and  myself,  in  the  barracks 
of  the  Marseillais,  and  in  the  very  chamber  of  the  commandant,  where 
we  were  seen  by  the  whole  battalion. 

"  In  this  sketch,  which  contains  nothing  but  what  is  strictly  true, 
and  the  minutest  details  of  which  I  defy  any  person  whatever  to  contra- 
dict, it  is  seen  that  nothing  is  said  of  Marat  or  of  Robespierre,  or  (jf  so 
many  others  who  desire  to  pass  for  actors  in  that  aSair  ;  and  that  those 
who  may  directly  ascribe  to  themselves  the  glory  of  the  famous  day  of 
the  loth  are  the  persons  whom  I  have  named,  and  who  formed  the 
secret  directory  of  the  federalists." 


cccc. 

{Page  281.] 

F.  Chabot. 

"  F.  Chabot,  a  Capuchin,  born  in  the  department  of  Aveyron,  eagerly 
profited  by  the  opportunity  of  breaking  his  vows,  which  the  decrees 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly  offered  him.  In  1792  he  was  appointed 
deputy  of  Loire  et  Cher  to  the  Legislature.  In  the  same  j-ear  he  went 
so  far  as  to  cause  himself  to  be  sliglitly  wounded  by  six  confidential 
men,  in  order  that  he  might  accuse  the  King  of  being  the  author  of 
this  assassination.  It  is  asserted  that  he  even  pressed  Merlin  and 
Bazire  to  murder  him,  and  then  to  carry  his  bloody  corpse  into  the 
faubourg,  to  hasten  the  insurrection  of  the  people,  and  the  destruction 
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of  the  monarch.  Chabot  was  one  of  the  chief  instigators  of  the  events 
of  the  loth  of  August,  and  voted  afterwards  for  the  death  of  the 
King.  He  was  condemned  to  death  by  Robespierre  as  a  partisan  of 
the  Dantonist  faction.  When  he  knew  what  his  fate  was  to  be,  he 
poisoned  himself  witli  corrosive  subhmate  of  mercury  ;  but  the  dreadful 
pain  he  suffered  having  extorted  shrieks  from  him,  he  was  conveyed 
to  the  infirmary,  and  his  life  pi'olonged  till  April  1794,  when  he  was 
guillotined.  Chabot  died  with  firmness  at  the  age  of  thirty-five." — 
Bioyraph  ie  Modtine. 


DDDD. 

[Page  285.] 

Robespierre. 

"  Robespierre  felt  rebxiked  and  humiliated  among  the  first  chiefs  of 
the  Revolution  ;  he  vowed  within  himself  to  be  one  day  without  a  rival, 
and  started  for  the  goal  with  an  undeviating,  passionless,  pitiless 
fixedness  of  purpose,  which  seems  more  than  human.  He  is  a  proof 
what  mediocre  talents  sufhce  to  make  a  tyrant.  His  views  were  ordi- 
nary— his  thoughts  were  low — his  oratory  was  wretched.  But  he  was 
a  man  of  a  single  ruling  idea,  and  of  indefatigable  perseverance.  His 
devouring  ambition  was  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  of  a  common 
usurper  aspiring  at  political  tyranny.  It  was  rather  that  of  the  founder 
of  a  sect,  and  even  a  fanatic  in  his  way.  He  seems  to  have  formed 
for  himself  a  system  out  of  the  boldest  and  wildest  visions  of  Rousseau, 
domestic,  social,  and  political.  But  he  had  not  a  particle  of  the  fervour, 
eloquence,  or  enthusiasm  of  that  philosopher.  To  propagate  the  new 
ci'eed  by  persuasion  was  therefore  not  thought  of  by  him;  but  he  had 
craft,  hypocrisy,  impenetrable  reserve,  singleness  of  purpose,  and  apa- 
thetic cruelty  ;  and  accordingly  he  resolved  to  eli'ect  his  vast  scheme 
of  reform  by  immolating  a  whole  generation.  Robespierre  was  severe, 
frugal  and  insensible  to  the  pomps,  vanities,  seductions,  and  allure- 
ments which  corrupt  or  influence  the  great  mass  of  the  world." — 
British  and  Forciijn  Review. 


EEEE. 

[Page  286.] 

Brissot. 

'riie  following  is  the  opinion  entertained  of  Brissot  by  Lafayette, 
who  knew  him  well  :  "  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  witli  various 
contrasts  in  the  life  of  Brissot  ;  a  clever  man,  undoubted!}'',  and  a 
skilful  journalist,  but  wliose  talents  and  influence  have  been  greatly 
overrated  both  by  friends  and  enemies.  In  other  times,  before  he 
became  a  repu])lican,  he  had  made  the  whole  rt'gime  a  subject  of  eulogy. 
It  seems  pretty  well  proved  that  a  few  days  before  the  loth  of  August 
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he  and  some  afjitators  of  his  party  had  been  intriguini;  with  the  valets- 
de-chanibre  of  the  Tuileries  ;  even  after  this  insun-ection  their  only 
desire  was  to  govern  in  the  name  of  the  Prince-Royal.  Brissot,  on 
the  very  eve  of  denouncing  Lafayette,  told  the  Abbé  Duvernet,  then 
member  of  the  society  of  jacobins,  that  the  person  he  was  going  to 
accuse  was  the  man  of  all  others  whom  he  esteemed  and  revered  the 
most.  Even  while  continuing  to  calunmiate  Lafayette,  he  testified  in 
private  for  him  the  same  esteem  to  various  persons — Lord  Lauderdale, 
among  others — a  witness  whose  evidence  will  hardly  be  refused,  and 
who  often  spoke  of  it  in  London." — Lafayette'ii  Memoirs. 


FFFF. 

[Page  291.] 
Character  op  Louis  XVI. 

"  The  errors  of  Louis  XVI.  may  truly  be  said  to  have  originated  in 
a  virtuous  principle.  As  to  his  weaknesses,  I  shall  not  endeavour  to 
conceal  them.  I  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  lament  the 
indecision  of  this  unfortunate  Prince  ;  his  repugnance  to  adopt  the 
bold  measures  which  might  have  saved  him  ;  and  his  want  of  that 
energy  of  character  and  self-confidence  which  impose  on  the  multitude, 
who  are  ever  prone  to  believe  that  he  who  conunands  with  firmness 
and  an  air  of  authority  possesses  the  means  of  enforcing  obedience. 
But  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  the  very  faults  above  enumerated  did 
not  belong  to  his  natural  character,  but  were  engrafted  on  it  by  the 
selfish  indolence  of  M.  do  Maurepas." — Private  Memoirs  of  Bertrand  de 
Mollcville. 

"  Louis  XVI.  was  the  grandson  of  Louis  XV.,  and  the  second  son  of 
the  Dauphin  by  his  second  wife,  Marie  Josephine,  daughter  of  Frederick 
August\is,  King  of  Poland  and  Elector  of  Saxony.  Louis  was  born  in 
1754,  and  in  1770  married  Marie  Antoinette  of  Austria.  With  the 
best  intentions,  but  utterly  inexperienced  in  government,  he  ascended 
the  throne  in  1774,  when  he  was  hardly  twenty  years  of  age.  In  his 
countenance,  which  was  not  destitute  of  dignity,  were  delineated  the 
prominent  features  of  his  character— integrity,  indecision,  and  weak- 
ness. He  was  somewhat  stiff  in  demeanour  ;  and  his  manners  had 
none  of  the  grace  possessed  by  almost  all  the  princes  of  the  blood.  He 
was  fond  of  reading,  and  endowed  with  a  most  retentive  memory.  He 
translated  some  parts  of  Gibbon's  History.  It  was  the  fault  of  this 
unfortvuiate  monarch  to  yield  too  easily  to  the  extravagant  tastes  of  the 
Queen  and  the  Court.  Tlie  latter  years  of  his  reign  were  one  continued 
scene  of  tumult  and  confusion;  and  he  was  guillotined  in  1793,  in  the 
thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  in  the  Magdalen  church- 
yard, Paris,  between  the  graves  of  those  who  were  crushed  to  death  in 
the  crowd  at  the  Louvre,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  marriage  in  1774, 
and  of  the  Swiss  who  fell  on  the  loth  of  August  1792." — J^nct/clojucdia 
Americana. 

"  The  Revolution  was  an  inheritance  bequeathed  to  Louis  by  his 
ancestors.     He  was  more  fitted  than  any  of  those  who  preceded  him  to 
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prevent  or  terminate  it  ;  for  lie  was  capable  of  bein^-  a  reformer  before 
it  broke  out,  or  of  being  a  constitutional  monarch  after  it.  He  is 
perhaps  the  only  prince  who,  destitute  of  passions,  had  not  even  that 
of  poAver.  With  a  little  more  strength  of  mind  Louis  would  have  been 
a  model  of  a  king." — Mignet. 


GGGG. 

[Pacje  293.] 

Copy  of  the  Lettkr  written  to  Citizex  Boze,  by  Guadet, 
Vergxiaud,  and  Gensonne. 

You  ask  us,  Sir,  what  is  ovir  opinion  i-especting  the  present  situation 
of  France,  and  the  choice  of  the  measures  that  are  capable  of  protecting 
the  public  weal  from  the  ui-gent  dangers  with  which  it  is  threatened  : 
this  is  a  subject  of  uneasiness  to  good  citizens,  and  the  object  of  their 
profoundest  meditations. 

Since  you  question  us  upon  such  important  interests,  we  shall  not 
hesitate  to  explain  our  sentiments  with  frankness. 

It  can  no  longer  be  denied  that  the  conduct  of  the  executive  power 
is  the  immediate  cause  of  all  the  evils  that  afflict  France,  and  of  the 
dangers  that  surround  the  throne.  They  only  deceive  the  King  who 
strive  to  persuade  him  that  exaggerated  opinions,  the  etfervescence  of 
the  clubs,  the  manœuvres  of  certain  agitators  and  powerful  factions, 
have  occasioned  and  keep  up  those  commotions,  the  violence  of  which 
each  day  is  liable  to  increase,  and  the  consequences  of  which  it  will 
perhaps  be  no  longer  possible  to  calculate  ;  this  is  placing  the  cause  of 
the  disorder  in  its  symptoms. 

If  the  people  were  easy  respecting  the  success  of  a  Revolution 
so  dearly  bought,  if  the  public  liberty  were  no  longer  in  danger, 
if  the  conduct  of  the  King  excited  no  distrust,  opinions  would 
find  their  level  of  themselves  ;  the  great  mass  of  the  citizens  would 
only  think  of  enjoying  the  benefits  ensured  to  them  by  the  constitu- 
tion :  and  if  in  this  state  of  things  factions  should  still  exist,  they 
would  cease  to  be  dangerous — they  would  no  longer  have  either  pretext 
or  object. 

But  so  long  as  the  public  liberty  shall  be  in  danger,  so  long  as  the 
alarms  of  the  citizens  shall  be  kept  up  by  the  conduct  of  the  executive 
power,  and  conspiracies  hatched  within  and  without  the  realm  shall 
appear  to  be  more  or  less  openlj'  encouraged  by  the  King,  this  state 
of  things  necessarily  produces  disturbances,  disorder,  and  factions.  In 
the  best  constituted  States,  States  that  have  been  constituted  for  ages, 
revolutions  have  no  other  principle  ;  and  with  us  the  effect  must  be 
the  more  prompt,  inasmuch  as  there  has  been  no  interval  between  the 
movements  which  led  to  the  first  and  those  which  seem  at  this  day  to 
indicate  a  second  revolution. 

It  is  therefore  but  too  evident  that  the  ju'esent  state  of  things  must 
lead  to  a  crisis,  almost  all  the  chances  of  which  will  be  against  royalty. 
In  fact  the  interests  of  the  King  are  separated  from  those  of  the  nation  : 
the  first  public  functionary  of  a  free  nation  is  made  a  party-leader,  and 
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by  tliis  luirrihlc!  policy  tlio  odium  of  all  the  uvils  that  atllict  Franco  is 
thrown  upon  him. 

Ah  !  what  can  bo  tho  success  of  the  forei^ni  powers,  even  though,  by 
moans  of  their  interventicm,  the  authority  of  the  Kin<f  should  bo  en- 
larged, and  a  now  form  given  to  tho  government  !  Is  it  not  evident 
that  those  who  have  entertained  the  idea  of  this  congress  have  sacri- 
ficed to  their  prejudices,  to  their  pi'ivate  interest,  the  very  interest  of 
the  monarch;  that  tho  success  of  these  manceuvres  would  impart  a  char- 
actor  of  usurpation  to  powers  which  the  nation  alone  delegates,  and 
which  nothing  but  its  confidonco  can  uphold?  Why  have  they  not  per- 
ceived that  tho  force  which  should  bring  about  this  change  woidd  long 
be  necessary  for  its  conservation  ;  and  that  there  would  thus  be  sown  in 
the  bosom  of  the  kingdom  the  seed  of  dissensions  and  discord,  which  the 
lapse  of  several  ages  could  alone  stifle  ? 

Alike  sincerely  and  invariably  attached  to  the  interests  of  the  nation, 
from  which  we  never  shall  separate  those  of  the  King  so  long  as  he  does 
not  separate  them  himself,  we  think  that  the  only  way  of  preventing  the 
evils  with  which  the  empire  is  threatened,  and  to  restore  tranquillity, 
would  be  for  the  King  by  his  conduct  to  put  an  end  to  all  cause 
for  alarm,  to  speak  out  by  facts  in  the  most  frank  and  unequivocal 
manner,  and  to  surround  himself,  in  short,  with  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  which  alone  constitutes  his  strength,  and  can  alone  constitute 
his  happiness. 

It  is  not  at  this  time  of  day  that  he  can  accomplish  this  by  new  pro- 
testations ;  they  would  be  derisory,  and  in  the  present  circumstances 
they  would  assume  a  character  of  irony,  which,  so  far  from  dispelling 
alarm,  would  only  increase  the  danger. 

There  is  only  one  from  which  any  effect  could  be  expected,  namely, 
a  most  solemn  declaration  that  in  no  case  would  the  King  accept 
any  augmentation  of  power  that  was  not  voluntarily  granted  by 
the  French  people,  without  the  concurrence  and  intervention  of  any 
foreign  power,  and  freely  discussed  according  to  the  constitutional 
forms. 

On  this  head  it  is  even  remarked  that  several  nrembers  of  the  National 
Assembly  know  that  such  a  declaration  was  proposed  to  the  King  when 
he  submitted  the  proposition  for  war  against  the  King  of  Hungary,  and 
that  he  did  not  think  fit  to  make  it. 

But  it  niight  perhaps  suftice  to  re-establish  confidence,  if  the  King 
wore  to  prevail  on  the  coalesced  powers  to  acknowledge  the  independence 
of  the  French  nation,  to  put  an  end  to  all  hostilities,  and  to  withdraw 
the  cordons  of  troops  which  threaten  the  frontiers. 

It  is  in\possible  for  a  very  great  part  of  the  nation  to  help  feeling  con- 
vinced that  the  King  has  it  in  his  power  to  dissolve  this  coalition  ;  and 
so  long  as  it  shall  endanger  the  public  liberty,  we  must  not  flatter  our- 
selves that  confidence  can  revive. 

If  the  eftbrts  of  the  King  for  this  purpose  were  unavailing,  ho  ought 
at  least  to  assist  the  nation,  by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  to  repel  tho 
external  attack,  and  not  neglect  anything  to  remove  from  himself  the 
suspicion  of  encouraging  it. 

In  this  supposition  it  is  easy  to  conceive  th.at  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust originate  in  unfortunate  circumstances,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
change. 

To  make  a  crime  of  these  when  the  danger  is  real  and  cannot  bo  mis- 
taken, is  the  readiest  way  to  inci-ease  suspicion  :  to  complain  of  exag- 
geration, to  attack  tho  clubs,  to  inveigh   against   agitators,  when  tho 
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ettervescence  and  aijitation  are  the  natural  oft'ect  of  circumstances,  is  to 
i^ive  them  now  stron^th,  tt)  auirmcut  the  perturbation  of  the  people  by 
the  very  means  that  are  emjiloyed  to  calm  it. 

Whilst  there  shall  be  a  subsistiuiij  and  known  action  ai^ainst  liberty, 
reaction  is  inevitable,  and  the  development  of  both  will  be  ecjually 
progressive. 

In  so  arduous  a  situation,  tranquillity  can  be  restored  onlj^  by  the 
absence  of  all  danger;  and  until  this  happy  period  shall  arrive,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  nation  and  to  the  King  that  these  un- 
liappy  circumstances  be  not  embittered  by  conduct,  at  least  ecjuivocal,  on 
the  part  of  the  agents  of  the  executive  power. 

1.  Why  does  not  the  King  choose  his  ministers  from  among  those 
who  are  most  decided  in  favour  of  the  Revolution  ?  Why  in  the  most 
critical  moments  is  he  surrounded  only  by  men  who  are  unknown  or 
suspected  ?  If  it  could  l)e  advantageous  to  the  King  to  increase  the 
distrust,  and  to  excite  tlie  people  to  connnotions,  could  lie  pursue  a  more 
likely  course  to  foment  them  ? 

The  selection  of  ministers  has  been  at  all  times  one  of  the  most 
important  prerogatives  of  the  power  with  which  the  King  is  in- 
vested ;  it  is  the  thermometer  according  to  which  the  public  opinion 
has  always  judged  of  the  dispositions  of  the  Court  ;  and  it  is  easy 
to  conceive  what  might  be  at  this  day  the  efiect  of  that  choice, 
which  in  veiy  diilerent  times  would  have  excited  the  most  violent 
nuu'iiuirs. 

A  thoroughly  patriotic  ministry  would  therefore  be  one  of  the  best 
means  that  the  King  could  employ  to  I'estore  confidence.  But  he  would 
egregiously  deceive  himself  wht)  should  suppose  that  by  a  single  step  of 
this  kind  it  could  be  easily  recovered.  It  is  only  in  the  course  of  time, 
and  by  continued  eli'orts,  that  one  can  flatter  oneself  with  the  prospect 
of  erasing  impressions  too  deeply  engraven  to  be  removed  at  the  instant 
to  the  very  slightest  vestige. 

2.  At  a  moment  when  all  the  means  of  defence  ought  to  be  employed, 
when  France  cannot  arm  all  her  defenders,  why  lias  not  the  King  ottered 
the  muskets  and  the  horses  of  his  guard  ':' 

3.  Why  does  not  the  King  himself  solicit  a  law  for  subjecting  the 
civil  list  to  a  form  of  accountability,  wliich  can  assure  the  nation  that 
it  is  not  diverted  from  its  legitimate  purpose  and  applied  to  other 
uses  ? 

4.  One  of  the  best  means  of  making  tlie  people  easy  respecting  the 
personal  dispositions  of  the  King  would  be  for  him  to  solicit  himself  a 
l.iw  relative  to  the  education  of  the  I'rince-Royal,  and  thus  hasten  the 
moment  when  the  care  of  that  young  Prince  shall  bo  consigned  to  a 
governor  possessing  the  cf)nfidence  of  the  nation. 

5.  Complaints  are  still  made  that  the  decree  for  disbanding  the  statt" 
of  the  national  guard  is  not  sanctioned.  These  numerous  refusals  •  of 
sanction  to  legislative  measures  which  public  opinion  earnestly  demands, 
and  the  urgency  of  which  cannot  bo  mistaken,  provoke  tho  examination 
of  the  constitutional  question  respecting  the  application  of  tlio  veto  to 
laws  of  circumstance,  and  are  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  dispel  alarm 
and  discontent. 

6.  It  is  of  groat  importance  tliat  the  King  should  witlidraw  tho  com- 
mand of  the  army  from  M.  Lafayette.  It  is  at  least  evident  that  ho 
cannot  usefully  serve  tlio  public  cause  tliore  any  longer. 

Wo  shall  concludo  this  slight  sketch  with  a  general  observation  :  it  is 
this,  that  whatever  can  remove  suspicion  and  revive  confidence  cannot 
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and   ouçjht    not   to   be   neglected.      The    constitution    is    saved   if    the 
Kiuif  takes  this  resolution  with  courage,  and  if  he  persists  in  it  with 
firmness. 
We  are,  «fee. 


HHHH. 

IPcuje  303.] 

Meeting  in  the  Garden  of  M.  de  Montmorin. 

The  following  paper  is  one  of  those  quoted  by  M.  de  Lally-Tollendal 
in  his  letter  to  the  Kin"  of  Prussia  : — 


Copy  of  tlie  Minute  of  a  Sitting  held  on  the  â^th  of  August  1792,  in  the 
Jiandwriting  of  Lally-Tollendal. 

August  4. 

M.  de  Montmorin,  late  minister  of  foreign  affairs — M.  Bertrand,  late 
minister  of  the  marine — M.  de  Clermout-Tonnerre — M.  de  Lally-Tol- 
lendal—M.  Malouet  — M.  de  Gouvernet — M.  de  Gilliers. 

Three  hours'  deliberation  in  a  sequestered  spot  in  M.  de  Montmorin's 
garden.  Each  reported  what  he  had  discovered.  I  had  received  an 
anonymous  letter,  in  which  the  writer  informed  me  of  a  conversation 
at  Santerre's,  announcing  the  plan  of  marching  to  the  Tuileries,  killing 
the  King  in  the  fray,  and  seizing  the  Prince-Iloyal,  to  do  with  him 
whatever  circumstances  should  require  ;  or,  if  the  King  was  not  killed, 
to  make  all  the  royal  family  prisoners.  We  all  resolved  that  the  King 
should  leave  Paris,  at  whatever  risk,  escorted  by  the  Swiss,  and  by 
ourselves  and  our  friends,  who  were  pretty  numerous.  We  reckoned 
upon  M.  de  Liancourt,  who  had  ofiered  to  come  to  Rouen  to  meet  the 
King,  and  also  upon  M.  de  Lafayette.  As  we  were  finishing  our  deli- 
berations M.  de  Malesherbes  arrived  ;  he  came  to  urge  Madame  de 
Montmorin  and  her  daughter,  Madame  de  Beaumont,  to  depart,  saying 
that  the  crisis  was  at  hand,  and  that  Paris  was  no  longer  a  fit  place  for 
women.  In  consequence  of  the  news  brought  us  by  M.  de  Malesherbes, 
we  agreed  that  M.  de  Montmorin  should  go  immediately  to  the  palace 
to  inform  the  King  of  what  we  had  learned  and  resolved.  The  King 
seemed  to  assent  in  the  evening,  and  told  M.  de  Montmorin  to  confer 
with  M.  de  Sainte-Croix,  who,  with  M.  de  Montciel,  was  also  engaged 
in  devising  a  plan  for  the  King's  departure.  We  went  next  day  to 
the  palace  ;  I  had  a  long  conversation  with  the  Due  de  Choiseul, 
who  was  entirely  of  our  opinion,  and  anxious  that  the  King  should 
depart  at  any  risk  whatever,  as  he  would  rather  cxpos'i  Itimself  to 
erery  danger  than  commence  a  civil  war.  We  were  informed  that  the 
deposition  would  be  pronounced  on  the  Thursday  following.  I  knew 
of  no  other  resource  than  the  army  of  M.  de  Lafayette.  I  sent  off 
on  the  8th  the  rough  draft  of  a  letter,  which  I  advised  him  to  write 
to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  as  soon  as  he  should  receive  the  first  news 
of  the  deposition,  ttc. 
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HIT. 

[Pu'je  312.] 
Behaviour  of  the  King  and  Queen  on  the  iotpi  of  August  1792. 

"  The  behaviour  of  Marie  Antoinette  was  magnanimous  in  the  hi<;liest 
de<,a-ee.  Her  majestic  air,  her  Austrian  Up,  and  aquiUne  nose,  j^avo  her 
an  air  of  dij^nity  which  can  only  be  conceived  by  those  who  beheld  her 
in  that  tryinj^  ln)ur." — Peltier. 

"The  Kinjj;  oui,dit  then  to  have  put  himself  at  tlie  head  of  his  troops, 
and  opposed  his  enemies.  The  Queen  was  of  this  opinion,  and  the 
coiu'ageous  counsel  she  gave  on  this  occasion  does  honour  to  her  memory." 
— Madame  de  Staël. 

"This  invasion  of  the  lotli  of  August  was  another  of  those  striking 
occasions  on  which  the  King,  by  suddenly  changing  his  character  and 
assiuning  firmness,  might  li:ive  recovered  his  throne.  Had  he  ordered 
the  clubs  of  the  Jacobins  and  Cordeliers  to  be  shut  up,  dissolved  the 
Assembly,  and  seized  on  the  factions,  that  day  had  restored  his  autho- 
rity. But  this  weak  Prince  chose  rather  to  expose  himself  to  certain 
death  tlian  <rive  orders  for  his  defence." — Dumont. 


JJJJ. 

[Page  3] 2.] 

Marie  Antoinette. 

"  Marie  Antoinette  Josephine  Jeanne  Antoinette,  of  Lorraine,  Arch- 
duchess of  Austria,  and  Queen  of  France,  born  at  Vienna,  in  the  year 
1755,  was  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Francis  I.  and  Maria  Theresa.  She 
received  a  carefid  education,  and  nature  had  bestowed  on  her  an  un- 
common share  of  grace  and  beauty.  Her  marriage  with  the  Da\iphin 
(afterwards  Louis  XVL)  at  Versailles,  in  1770,  liad  ail  the  api)earanco 
of  a  triumph.  It  was  subsecpiently  remarked  that  inunediately  after 
the  ceremony  a  fearful  thunder-storm,  such  as  had  scarcely  ever  before 
been  witnessed,  took  place  at  V^ersailles.  Anxious  minds  indulged  in 
yet  more  fearful  forebodings  when  at  the  festivity  which  the  city  of 
Paris  prepared  in  celebration  of  the  royal  nuptials,  through  the  want 
of  judicious  arrangements,  a  great  number  of  people  in  the  Rue  Royale 
were  trodden  down  in  the  crowd.  Fifty-three  persons  were  found  dead, 
and  about  three  hundred  dangerously  wounded.  In  1788,  Marie  Antoi- 
nette drew  upon  herself  the  hati'ed  of  the  Court  party,  who  used  every 
means  to  make  her  odious  to  the  nation.  Her  lively  imagination  often 
gave  her  the  aj)pearance  of  levity,  and  sometimes  of  intrigue  and  dis- 
simulation. A  natural  restlessness,  too,  led  her  on  a  constant  search 
after  novelty,  which  involved  her  in  heavy  expenses.  It  was  still  more 
to  her  disadvantage  that  she  injured  her  dignity  by  neglecting  the 
strict  formality  of  Court  manners.  About  this  time  her  enemies  spread 
a  report  about  that  she  was  still  an  Austrian  at  heart,  and  an  extra- 
ordinary occurrence  added  fuel  to  the  tlame  of  calunniy,  and  subjected 
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the  Queen  to  a  disijraceful  lawsuit.  Two  jewellers  demanded  the  pay- 
ment of  an  immense  price  for  a  necklace  whicli  had  been  purchased  in 
the  name  of  the  Queen.  In  the  examination,  which  she  demanded,  it 
was  proved  that  she  never  authorized  tlie  purchase.  A  lady  of  her  size 
and  complexion  had  impudently  passed  herself  off  for  the  Queen,  and 
at  midnight  had  a  meeting  with  a  cardinal  in  the  park  of  Versailles. 
Notwithstanding,  lier  enemies  succeeded  in  throwing  a  dark  shade  over 
her  conduct.  When  Louis  XVI.  informed  her  of  his  condemnation  to 
death,  she  congratulated  him  on  the  approaching  termination  of  an 
existence  so  painful.  After  his  execution  she  asked  nothing  of  the 
Convention  but  a  mourning  dress,  whicli  she  wore  for  the  remainder 
of  her  days.  Her  behaviour  during  the  whole  term  of  her  imprisonment 
was  exemplary  in  the  highest  degree.  On  the  3rd  of  October  1793  ^^^^ 
was  brought  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  replied  to  all  the 
questions  of  her  judges  satisfactorily  and  with  decision.  When  Hébert 
accused  her  of  having  seduced  her  own  son,  she  answered,  with  a  noble 
burst  of  indignation,  '  I  appeal  to  every  mother  here  whether  such  a 
crime  be  possible  !  '  She  heard  her  sentence  with  perfect  calmness,  and 
the  next  day  ascended  the  scaffold.  The  beauty  for  which  she  was 
once  so  celebi-ated  was  gone  ;  grief  had  distorted  her  features,  and  in 
the  damp,  unhealthy  prison  she  had  almost  lost  one  of  her  eyes.  W'hen 
she  reached  tlie  place  of  execution  she  cast  back  one  fond,  lingering 
look  at  the  Tuileries,  and  then  mounted  the  scafi'old.  When  she  came 
to  the  top  she  flung  herself  on  her  knees,  and  exclaimed,  '  Farewell,  my 
dear  children,  for  ever — I  go  to  your  father  !  '  Thus  died  the  Queen  of 
France,  October  16,  1793,  towards  the  close  of  tlie  thirty-eighth  year  of 
her  age." — Encijclojxvdia  Americana. 


KKKK. 

[Page  318.] 
The  Massacre  ix  the  Palace. 

"  The  populace  had  no  sooner  become  masters  of  the  palace  than  they 
exerted  their  fuiy  against  every  soul  in  it  without  distinction.  The 
gentlemen  ushers  of  the  chambers,  the  pages  of  the  back-stairs,  the 
doorkeepers,  even  persons  in  the  lowest  and  most  servile  emplojanents, 
were  all  alike  butchered.  Streams  of  blood  flowed  everywhere  from  the 
roofs  to  the  cellars.  It  was  impossible  to  set  foot  on  a  single  spot 
without  treading  upon  a  dead  body.  Stripped,  many  of  them,  as  soon 
as  they  were  murdered,  their  lifeless  bodies  presented,  in  addition  to  the 
ghastliness  of  death,  the  shocking  spectacle  of  a  mutilation  which  the 
mind  may  conceive,  but  which  modestj'  forbids  me  to  describe.  And 
among  the  perpetrators  of  these  atrocious  deeds  were  found  women  ! 
Seven  hundred  and  flfty  Svi'iss  perished  on  that  dreadful  day  !  Nine 
officers  survived,  only  to  be  butchered  a  few  days  after  in  a  more  cruel 
manner.  The  instant  the  mob  rushed  into  the  palace  they  forced  their 
way  into,  and  plundered  every  corner.  Bureaus  were  burst  open  ; 
furniture  was  broken  to  pieces,  and  flung  out  of  window  ;  even  the 
cellars  were  ransacked  ;  in  short,  the  whole  presented  nothing  but  scenes 
of  devastation  and  death.     The  mob  spai'ed  only  the  paintings  in  the 
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State-room.  The  butcliery  did  not  cease  for  hours  ;  but  the  aristocrats 
wex'e  no  loiii,'er  tliu  only  victims.  Some  of  the  rioters  were  massacred 
by  other  rioters.  Kapine,  drunkenness,  and  impiinity  increased  the 
numbers  of  the  populace  ;  the  day  seemed  to  be  made  the  i-evel  of 
carnage;  and  the  mangled  bodies  of  the  Swiss  were  covered  with  fresh 
heaps  of  the  self-destroyed  rabble  1  " — Peltier. 

"  In  about  half  an  hour  after  the  royal  family  had  gone  to  the 
Assembly  I  saw  four  heads  carried  on  pikes  along  the  teri'ace  of 
Feuillans  towards  the  building  where  the  Legislative  Body  was  sitting  ; 
which  was,  I  believe,  the  signal  for  attacking  the  palace  ;  for  at  the 
same  instant  there  began  a  dreadful  fire  of  cannon  and  nnisketry.  The 
palace  was  everywhere  pierced  with  balls  and  bullets.  I  ran  from  place 
to  place,  and  finding  the  apartments  and  staircases  already  strewed 
with  dead  bodies,  I  took  the  x*esolution  of  leaping  from  one  of  the 
windows  in  the  Queen's  room  down  upon  the  terrace.  I  continued  my 
road  till  I  came  to  the  Dauphin's  garden-gate,  where  some  Marseillais, 
who  had  just  butchered  several  of  the  Swiss,  were  stripping  them.  One 
of  them  came  up  to  me  with  a  bloodj-  sword  in  his  hand,  saj-ing,  'How, 
citizen,  without  arms  !  Here,  take  this  sword,  and  help  lis  to  kill  !  ' 
However,  luckily  another  Marseillais  seized  it,  and  being  dressed  in  a 
plain  frock,  I  succeeded  in  making  my  escape.  Some  of  the  Swiss  who 
were  pursued  took  refuge  in  an  adjoining  stable.  I  concealed  myself 
in  the  same  place.  They  were  soon  cut  to  pieces  close  to  me.  On 
hearing  their  cries  the  master  of  the  house  ran  up,  and  I  seized  that 
opportunity  of  going  in,  where,  without  knowing  mo,  M.  le  Dreux  and 
his  wife  invited  me  to  stay  till  the  danger  was  over.  Presently  a  body 
of  armed  men  came  in  to  see  if  any  of  the  Swiss  were  concealed  there. 
After  a  fruitless  search,  these  fellows,  their  hands  dyed  with  blood, 
stopped  and  coolly  related  the  murders  of  which  they  Iiad  been  guilty. 
I  remained  in  this  asylum  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  four  in 
the  afternoon,  having  before  my  eyes  a  view  of  all  the  horrors  that 
were  perpetrated  at  the  Place  de  Louis  Quinze.  Of  the  men,  some  were 
still  continuing  the  slaughter,  and  others  cutting  oft'  the  heads  of  those 
who  were  already  slain  ;  while  the  women,  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame, 
were  committing  the  most  indecent  mutilations  on  the  dead  bodies, 
from  which  they  tore  i^eces  of  flesh,  and  carried  them  oti"  in  triumph. 
Towards  evening  I  took  the  road  to  Versailles,  and  crossed  the  Pont 
Lyuis  Seize,  which  was  covered  with  the  naked  carcasses  of  men  already 
in  a  state  of  putrefaction  from  the  great  heat  of  the  weather." — Clerij. 

"The  loth  of  August  was  a  day  1  shall  never  forget.  It  was  the  day 
of  my  f(*te,  and  liitherto  I  had  always  spent  it  happily.  It  was  now  a 
day  of  mourning.  In  the  streets  the  cries  of  the  people  mingled  with 
the  thundering  of  artillery  and  the  groans  of  the  wounded.  About 
nt)on  my  brother  entered  with  one  of  his  companions  in  arms,  who  was 
wrapped  in  a  great-coat.  The  young  royalist  had  tasted  nothing  for 
forty  hovu"s,  and  he  had  just  escaped  from  the  pursuit  of  those  who 
would  have  massacred  him  if  they  could  have  found  him.  The  young 
gentleman  was  carefull}^  concealed  in  my  little  apartment.  My  father 
was  out,  and  my  brother  went  frequently  to  the  gate  to  look  for  him. 
The  storm  seemed  to  be  subsiding,  but  the  firing  of  nnisketry  was  still 
heard  at  intervals.  Night  was  drawing  on,  and  my  father  had  not  yet 
returned.  My  bi'other  again  went  to  the  gate  to  look  for  him,  and  he 
saw  a  man  quickly  turn  the  corner  of  our  hotel.  He  innuediately 
recognized  my  father,  who  desired  him  to  leave  the  door  open,  observing 
that  he  was  merely  going  round  the  corner  to  fetch  a  person  who  was 
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in  the  iircade  of  tlie  mint.  Ho  x'eturned,  bringinjr  with  him  a  «gentleman 
who  was  scarcely  able  to  walk.  He  was  leaning  on  the  arm  of  my  father, 
who  condncted  him  silently  to  a  bedchamber.  It  was  M.  de  Bevy.  He 
was  pale  and  faint,  and  the  blood  was  flowing  copiously  from  his 
wounds.  The  horrors  of  that  awful  day  are  never  to  be  forgotten  !  " 
— Duchesse  d'A  bran  tes. 


LLLL. 

[Pa</e  319] 
Imprisonment  op  the  Royal  Family. 

"  For  fifteen  hours  the  royal  family  were  shut  up  in  the  shorthand- 
writers'  box.  At  length  at  one  in  the  morning  they  were  transferred 
to  the  Feuillans.  When  left  alone,  Louis  prostrated  himself  in  prayer." 
— Lacretelle. 

"  The  royal  family  remained  thi'ee  days  at  the  Feuillans.  They 
occupied  a  small  suite  of  apartments  consisting  of  four  cells.  In  the 
first  were  the  gentlemen  who  had  accompanied  the  King.  In  the  second 
we  found  the  King  ;  he  was  having  his  hair  dressed  ;  he  took  two  locks 
of  it,  and  gave  one  to  my  sister,  and  one  to  me.  In  the  third  was  the 
Queen,  in  bed,  and  in  an  indescribable  state  of  affliction.  We  found 
her  attended  only  by  a  bulky  woman,  who  seemed  tolerably  civil  ;  she 
waited  upon  the  Queen,  who  as  yet  had  none  of  her  own  people  about 
her.  I  asked  her  Majesty  what  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  powers  had 
done  under  existing  circumstances.  She  told  me  they  could  do  nothing, 
but  that  the  lady  of  the  English  ambassador  had  just  given  her  a  proof 
of  the  private  interest  she  took  in  her  welfare  by  sending  her  linen  for 
her  son." — Mo  (him  e  Campan. 

"  At  this  frightful  period  Lady  Sutherland  (afterwards  Duchess  of 
Sutherland),  then  English  ambassadress  at  Paris,  showed  the  most 
devoted  attention  to  the  x'oyal  family." — Madame  de  Staël. 

"  It  was  in  this  prison  (the  reporters'  box),  six  feet  square  and  eight 
feet  high,  the  white  walls  of  which  reflected  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
increased  their  ardour,  that  the  King  and  his  family  spent  fourteen 
hours  together  in  the  course  of  a  day  that  was  burning  hot.  As  the 
mob  kept  tumultuously  crowding  round  the  hall,  it  was  found  advisable 
to  destroy  an  iron  railing  that  separated  this  lodge  from  the  National 
Asseml)ly,  that  the  King  might  be  able  to  get  into  the  Assend^ly  in 
case  the  lodge  should  be  attacked.  Four  of  the  ministers  and  the  King 
himself  were  obliged  to  pull  down  this  iron  railing  without  any  instru- 
ment but  the  strength  of  their  hands  and  arms.  The  King  then  sat 
down  and  remained  in  his  chair,  with  his  hat  oft",  during  the  debate 
that  followed,  keeping  his  eyes  constantly  fixed  on  the  Assembly,  and 
taking  no  refreshment  for  the  whole  time  but  a  peach  and  a  glass  of 
water." — Peltier. 

"  One  circumstance  may  serve  as  a  proof  of  the  illusion  in  which  the 
Queen  was,  with  respect  to  her  situation,  even  when  she  was  in  the 
reporters'  box.  When  the  cannons  were  firing  upon  the  palace,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  violent  petitions  for  dethroning  the  King,  her  Majesty, 
relying  upon  the  president's  speech  to  the  King  at  his  entrance,  turned 
to  Comte  d'Hervilly,  who  was   standing  behind  her,  and  said,  'Well, 
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M.  d'Hei-villy,  were  we  not  in  the  right  not  to  go  away  ?  '  'I  wish, 
with  all  my  heart,  madam,'  answered  the  Comte,  'that  yonr  Majestj' 
may  be  of  the  same  opinion  six  months  hence  !  '" — lleiiraud  ih  Molle  ville. 
"For  many  long  hours  the  King  and  his  family  were  shnt  up  in  the 
reporters'  box.  Exliausted  by  fatigue,  the  infant  Dauphin  at  length 
dropped  off  into  a  ])rofound  sleep  in  his  mother's  arms;  the  Princess- 
Royal  and  Madame  Elizabuth,  with  their  eyes  streaming  with  tears,  sat 
on  each  side  of  her.  At  last  they  were  transferred  to  the  building  of 
the  Feuillans.  Already  the  august  captives  felt  the  pangs  of  indigence  ; 
all  their  dresses  and  effects  had  been  pillaged  or  destroyed  ;  the  Dauphin 
was  indebted  for  a  change  of  linen  to  the  wife  of  the  English  ambas- 
sador ;  and  the  Queen  was  obliged  to  borrow  twenty-five  louis  from 
Madame  Anguie,  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  bedchamber." — Alisov. 
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